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WIlhcNit  mkMOfAy,  w  ihoiild  be  UtOe  above  fhe  aninudf  that  dig  or  erect  their 
hiMtationa,  prepare  their  .food  in  them,  take  care  of  their  Utile  onee  in  their  dwellings, 
■od  have,  brides,  the  good  Ibrtone,  irhieh  ire  hare  not,  of  being  bom  ready-clothed. 

Article  Antiquitt,  Vol.  1.  p.  89. 

How  charming  ii  divine  Fhlloeophy  I 

Not  hanh  and  crabbed,  as  doll  fools  snppoee. 

But  mnslcel  as  Is  ApoUo's  late. 

And  a  perpetntl  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  erode  surlHt  reigns. 

Mxlton'8  Comus,  Scene  2. 
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From  the  French  of  Voltaire. 


\  who  entertained  chosen  opinions  of  their 
HERESY.  ^own?    Those  who  had  such  opinions 

<  were  undoubtedly  criminal  in  the  sight  of 

SECTION  I.  .  God,  since  they  were  obstinate.    They 

K  Greek  word,  signifying  *'  belief,  or '  will,  therefore,  as  no  one  can  possibly 

Kted  opinion."    It  is  not  greatly  to  the  {  doubt,  be  burnt  to  all  eternity  in  another 

boDOur  of  human  reason,  that  men  should  ^  world;  but  why  bum  them  by  a  slow 


be  hated,  persecuted,  massacred,  or  burnt 
at  the  steke,  on  account  of  their  chosen 
opinions;  but  what  is  exceedingly  little 
to  oiiir  honour  is,  that  this  mischievous 
and  destructive  madness  has  been  as  pe- 
culiar to  us  as  leprosy  was  to  the  He- 


fire  in  this?  The  sufferers  have  repre- 
sented that  such  conduct  is  an  usurpation 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  God ;  that  this  pun- 
ishment is  very  hard  and  severe,  con- 
sidered as  an  infliction  by  men ;  and  that 
it  is,  moreover,  of  no  utility,  since  one 


Inews,  or  lues  formerly  to  the  Caribs.      |  hour  of  sufiering  added  to  eternity  is  an 

We  well  know,  theologically  speaking,  ;  absolute  cypher, 
that  heresy  having  become  a  crime,  as  j  The  pious  inflicters,  however,  replied 
even  the  word  itself  is  a  reproach ;  we  { to  these  reproaches,  that  notlung  was 
wdi  know,  I  aay,  that  the  Latin  church,  \  more  just  than  to  put  upon  burning  coals 
which  alone  can  possess  reason,  has  also  |  whoever  had  a  9elf-(ormed  opinion  ;  that 
possessed  the  right  of  reproving  all  who  |  to  burn  those  wlram  God  himself  would 
wereof  a  different  opinion  from  her  own.  {  bum,  was  in  fiict  a  holy  confom^ity  to 

On  the  other  siae,  the  Greek  church  |  God ;  and  finally,  that  since,  by  admis* 
iiad  the  same  right ;  accordingly,  it  re- 1  sion,  the  burning  for  an  hour  or  two  was 
proved  the  Romans  when  they  chose  a  ^  a  mere  cypher  in  comparison  with  eter- 
different  opinion  from  the  Greeks  on  the  \  nity,  the  burning  of  five  or  six  provinces 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  viands  \  for  chosen  opinions — for  heresies — was  a 
which  m%ht  be  taken  in  lent,  the  autho-  \  master  in  reality  of  very  little  conse* 
rity  of  the  pope,  &c.  &c.  \  quence. 

But  upon  what  ground  did  aay  arrive  \  In  the  present  day,  it  is  asked,  among 
hnally  at  the  conclusion  that,  when  tt^ey  \  what  cannibals  have  tfiese  questions  been 
were  the  strongest,  they  mi^t  bum  those  \  agitated,  and  their  solutions  proved  by 
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facts  ?  It  was,  vfe  must  admit  with  sor-  ;  Christians  in  general,  for  a  long  tiice^ 
row  and  humiliation,  even  among  our-  \  assumed  the  name  of  Nazarenes,  and 
selves,  and  in  the  very  same  cities  where  )  even  the  gentiles  gave  them  no  other  ap- 
nothing  is  minded  but  operas,  comedies,  }  pellations  during  the  two  first  centuries, 
balls,  fiishions,  and  intrigue.  \  But  there  soon  arose  a  particular  school 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  tyrant  who  in-  J  of  Nazarenes,  who  believed  a  gospel  dif- 
troduced  the  practice  of  destroying  here^  |  ferent  from  the  four  canonical  ones.  It 
tics.    Not  one  of  those  equivocal  tyrants  !;  has  even  been  pretended  that  this  gospel 


who  are  regarded  as  saints  by  one  P^uty, 
and  monsters  by  anothfer^  but  one  Maxi* 
mus,  competitor  of  Theodosius  I.,  a  de- 
cided tyrant,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  term,  over  the  whole  empire. 

He  destroyed  at  Treves,  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  the  Spaniara  Priscillian 
and  his  adherents,  whose  opinions  were 
pronounced  erroneous  by  some  bishops 
of  Spain.  These  prelates  solicited  tne 
capital  punishment  of  the  Priscillianists 
with  a  charity  so  ardent,  that  Maximus 
could  refuse  them  nothinff.  It  was  by 
no  means  owing  to  them  that  St.  Martin 
was  not  beheaded  as  a  heretic.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  quit  Treves>  and  es- 
cape back  to  Tours. 

A  single  example  is  sufficient  to  esta^ 
blish  a  usage.  Ihe  first  Scythian  who 
scooped  out  the  brains  of  his  enemy,  and 
made  a  drinking-cup  of  his  skull,  was 


differed  only  very  slightly  firom  that  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  was  in  &ct  anterior  to 
it.  St.  Epiphaniusand  St.  Jerome  place 
the  Nazarenes  in  the  cradle  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Ihose  who  considered  themselves  as 
knowing  more  than  the  rest,  took  the  de~ 
nomination  of  gnostics, ''  knowers ;"  and 
this  denomination  was  for  a  long  time  so 
honourable,  that  St.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  *'  Stromal^*'  always  calls  the 
good  Christians  true  gnostics.  *'  Happy 
are  they  who  have  entered  into  the  gnos- 
tic hoUness  I  He  who  deserves  the  name 
of  gnostic,  resists  seducers,  and  gives  to 
every  one  that  asks." 

The  fiah  and  sixth  books  of  the  <<  Stro- 
mata"  turn  entirely  upon  the  perfection 
of  gnosticism. 

The  £bionites  existed  incontestably  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles.    That  name. 


followed  by  all  the  rank  and  consequence  f  which  sisnifies  **  poor,"  was  intended  to 
in  Scythia.    Hius  was  consecrated  the  }  express  how  dear  to  Uiem  was  the  po- 


piactice  of  employing  the  executioner  to 
cut  off  "  opinions." 

No  such  thing  as  heresy  existed  among 
the  religions  of  antiquity,  because  they 


verty  in  which  Jesus  was  bom. 

CJeriatbns  was  equally  ancient.  The 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  was  attributed  to 
him.    It  is  even  thought  tliat  St.  Paul 


had  reference  only  to  moral  conduct  and  j  and  he  had  vi<rfent  disputes  vrith  each 
public  Worship.    When  metaphysics  be-  |  other. 

came  connected  with  Christianity,  con-  ]  It  seems  to  our  weak  undecstandings 
troversy  prevaiied ;  and  from  controversy  |  very  natunU  to  expect  from  the  first  dis- 
aroae  different  parties,  as  in  the  schools  !  ciples  a  solemn  aeclaration,  a  complete 
of  philsoophy.  It  was  impossible  that  ?  and  unalterable  profesnon  of  fiutb,  which 
metaphysics  should  not  mingle  the  uncer- ^  might  terminate  all  past,  and  preclude 
tainties  essential  to  their  nature  with  the  {  any  future  quarrels ;  out  God  permitted 
fiuth  due  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  him-  )  it  not  so  to  be.  The  creed  called  the 
self  written  nothing ;  and  his  incarnation  j  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  short,  and  in 
was  a  problem  which  the  new  Christians,  s  which  are  not  to  be  found  the  consub- 
wliom  ne  had  not  himself  inspired,  solved  I  stantiality,  the  word  trinity,  or  the  seven 
in  many  difierent  ways.  "  Each,'*  as  St.  j  saoraments,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
Paul  expressly  observes,  '*  had  his  pecu-  \  before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Au- 
liar  party ;  some  were  for  ApoUos,  others  <  gustin,  and  the  celebrated  priest  Rufinus. 
for  Cephas."  !;  It  was  by  this  priest,  the  enemy  of  St. 
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position  widi  fear  and  trembling. 

SECTION   ir. 


Jenme^  that  we  are  told  it  was  com- )  cesses,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
piled.  I  simong  a  sequestered  and  almost  im- 

Heresies  had  had  time  to  multiply,  j  known  people,  whom  the  general  deso- 
and  more  than  fifty  were  ennmevated  as  \  lation  left  untouched  in  their  seclusion 
exifting  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  <  and  poverty,  until  they  at  length  became 

Without  daring  to  scrutiniie  the  ways  \  known,  under  the  name  of  the  Vaudois 
of  providenoe,  which  are  impenetrable;' in  the  twelfth,  and  that  of  the  Albigenses 
by  uie  human  mind,  and  merely  consult-  \  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  known 
ing,  as  fiur  as  we  are  permitted,  our  feeble  I  how  their  chosen  opinions  were  treated ; 
reason,  it  would  seon  that  of  so  many  <  what  crusades  were  preached  against 
opiuions,  on  so  many  articles,  there  would  c  them;  what  carnage  was  made  among 
•iwaTs  exist  one  which  must  p>revail,  ^-  them ;  and  that,  from  that  period  to  the 
which  was  the  orthodox,  ''the  right  of  j  present  day,  Europe  has  not  enjoyed  a 
teaching.'*  The  other  societies,  besides  i  single  year  of  tranquillity  and  toleration. 
the  reJly  orthodox,  soon  assumed  that  \  it  is  a  great  evil  to  be  a  heretic ;  but 
title  also ;  but  being  the  weaker  parties,  j  is  it  a  great  good  to  maintain  orthodoxy 
they  had  given  to  them  the  designation  ?  by  soldiers  and  executioners?  Would  it 
of  ''heretics."  \  not  be  better  that  every  man  should  eat 

When,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  |  his  bread  in  peace  under  the  shade  of  his 
Christian  church  in  the  east,  which  was  >  own  fig-tree  f  I  suggest  so  bold  a  pro- 
the  mother  of  that  in  the  west,  had  irre- '       '^        '  "^  '  '         '  *' 

parably  broken  with  her  daughter,  each 
remained  sovereign  in  her  distinct  sphere, 

The  barbarians  of  the  north,  having  j  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  relation  to 
but  recently  become  Christians,  could  s  heresies,  we  ought  to  distinguish  between 
not  entertain  the  same  opinions  as  southern;  opinion  and  faction.  From  the  earliest 
countries,  because  they  could  not  adopt !  times  of  Christianity,  opinions  were  di- 
the  same  usages.  They  could  not,  for  I  vided,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The 
example,  for  a  long  time,  adore  images,  \  Christians  of  Alexandria  did  not  think, 
as  they  had  neither  painters  nor  sculptors.  \  on  many  points,  like  those  of  Antioch. 
It  <^<fft  was  somewhat  dangerous  to  bap-  ;  The  Achaians  were  opposed  to  the  Asi- 
tise  an  inunt  in  winter,  in  the  Danube,  s  atics.  This  difierence  has  existed  through 
the  Weser,  or  the  £lbe.  \  aU  past  periods  of  our  religion,  and  pro- 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  inha-  \  bably  will  always  continue.  Jesus  Christ, 
bitantsof  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  know  \  who  might  have  united  all  believers  in 
precisely  the  opinions  held  in  the  Mi-  \  the  same  sentiment,  has  not,  in  fact,  done 
lanese  and  the  mtsreh  of  Ancona.  The  ^  so ;  we  must,  therefore,  presume  that  he 
people  of  the  south  and  of  the  north  of  \  did  not  desire  it,  and  that  it  vntf  his  de- 
Emope  had  therefore  chosen  opinions  >  sign  to  exercise  in  all  churches  the  spirit 
difiereot  from  each  odier.  This  seems  to  ?  of  indulgence  and  charity,  by  permitting 
me  to  be  the  reason  why  Claude,  Bishop  \  the  existence  of  difi^ent  systems  of  faith, 
of  Turm,  preserved  in  the  ninth  century  >  while  all  should  be  united  jn  acknow- 
all  the  usage»  and  dogmas  received  in  <  l^ging  him  for  their  chief  and  master, 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  from  the  country  \  All  the  varying  sects,  a  long  while  tole- 
of  the  Alfobroees,  as  for  as  the  Elbe  and  \  rated  by  the  emperors,  or  concealed  firom 
theDuiube.  S  their  observation,  had  no  power  to  perse- 

lliese  dogmas  and  usages  became  I  cute  and  proscribe  each  other,  as  they 
iked  and  permanent  among  the  inhar  I  were  all  equally  subject  to  die  Roman 
brtnts  of  valleys  and  mountainous  re-  ^  magistrates.     They  possessed  only  the 


HERESIES. 


power  of  disputing  with  each  other.  ^  lution  hrapened  in  Holland,  iu  Scotland, 
When  the  magistrates  prosecuted  Uiem,  \  and  in  Switzerland.  When  Ferdinami 
they  all  claimed  the  rights  of  nature.  \  and  Isabella  expelled  from  Spain  the 
rhey  said :  Permit  us  to  worship  God  I  Jewsy— who  were  settled  there  not  merely 
in  peace;  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  i  before  the  reigning  dynasty,  but  before 
you  allow  to  the  Jews.  \  the  Moors  and  Goths,  and  even  the  Gar- 

All  the  different  sects  existing  at  pre-  \  thaginians,— the  Jews  would  have  effected 
sent  may  hold  the  same  language  to  those  \  a  revolution  ia  that  country,  if  they  had 
who  oppress  them.  They  may  say  to  \  been  as  warlike  as  they  were  opulent, 
the  nations  who  have  granted  privileges  I  and  if  they  could  have  come  to  an  un- 
to the  Jews :  TVeat  us  as  you  treat  these  \  derstanding  with  tlie  Arabs, 
sons  of  Jacob :  let  us,  like  them,  worship  \  In  a  word,  no  sect  lias  ever  changed 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con-  \  the  government  of  a  country  but  when  it 
science.  Our  opinion  is  not  more  injuri*  >  was  iumtdied  with  arms  by  despair, 
ous  to  your  state  or  realm  than  Judcusm.  |  Mahomet  himself  would  not  have  suc* 
You  tolerate  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ ;  >  oeeded,  had  he  not  been  expelled  from 
tolerate  us,  therefore,  who  adore  Jesus  i  Mecca  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 
Christ,  and  differ  from  yourselves  only  \  If  you  are  desirous,  therefore,  to  pre- 
upon  subtle  points  of  theology ;  do  not  |  vent  the  overthrow  of  a  state  by  any 
deprive  yourselves  of  the  services  of  use-  i  sect,  shew  it  toleration.  Imitate  the  wise 
ful  subjects.  It  is  of  consequence  to  <  conduct  exhibited  at  tlie  present  day  by 
you  to  obtain  their  labour  and  skill  in  \  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Denmark, 
your  manu&ctures,  your  marine,  and  \  and  Russia.  There  is  no  otto  policy  to 
your  agriculture,  and  it  is  of  no  conse-  >  be  adopted  with  respect  to  a  new  sect* 
quence  at  all  to  you  that  they  hold  a  few  \  than  to  destroy,  withoul  remorse,  both 
articles  of  faith  difterent  from  your  own.  \  leaders  and  followers,  men,  women,  and 
What  you  want  is  their  work,  and  not  i  children,  without  a  single  exception,  or 
their  catechism.  \  to  tolerate  them  when  they  are  numerous. 

Faction  is  a  thing  perfectly  different.  |  The  first  method  is  that  of  a  monster,  the 
It  always  happens,  as  a  matter  of  neces-  ^  second  that  of  a  sage, 
sity,  that  a  persecuted  sect  degenerates  >  Bind  to  the  state  all  the  subjects  of 
into  a  faction.  The  oppressed  unite,  and  ^  that  state  by  their  interest;  let  the 
console  and  encourage  one  another.  They  \  Quaker  and  the  Turk  find  their  ad vanta^ 
have  more  industry  to  strengthen  their  <  in  living  under  your  laws.  Religion  is 
party  than  the  dominant  sect  Ins  for  their  I  between  God  and  man  ;  civil  law  is  be- 
extermination.  To  crush  them  or  be  ^  tween  you  and  your  people, 
crushed  by  them  is  the  inevitable  alter-  \ 

native.     Such  was  the  case   after  thes  section  hi. 

persecution  raised  in  303  by  the  Cesar  \  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  tlie  loss 
Galerius,  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  {  of  a  History  of  Heresies  which  Strategius 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  The  Christians,  after  \  wrote  by  (wder  of  Constantine.  Ammi- 
having  been  fisivoured  by  Dioclesian  for  >  anus  Marcellinus  informs  us,  that  the 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  had  i  emperor,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
become  too  numerous  and  wealthy  to  be  (  nions  of  the  different  sects,  and  not  find- 
extirpated.  They  joined  the  party  of  I  ing  any  other  person  who  could  give 
Constantius  Chlorus  :  thev  fought  for  i  correct  ideas  on  the  subject,  imposed  the 
Constantine  his  son ;  and  a  complete  <  office  of  drawing  up  a  report  or  narrotive 
rsvolution  took  place  in  the  empire.  I  upon  it  on  that  officer,  who  acquitrec 
We  may  compare  small  things  to  great,  \  himself  so  well  that  Constantine  was  de. 
wh/tt  both  are  under  the  direction  of  the  ^  sirous  of  his  being  honoured  in  conse- 
same  onnciple  or  spirit.    A  similiir  tevo*  l  quence  with  the  name  of  Musonianui« 
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11.  de  VoloiSy  in  his  notes  upon  Ammi-  i  excited  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  illation  to 
amis,  observes  that  Strat^us,  who  was  I  Arianism.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that  in 
appointed  prelect  of  the  east,  possessed  |  some  places  the  statues  of  Constantino 
as  mach  knowledge  and  eloquence,  as  ^  were  tnrown  down,  because  he  wished 
moderation  and  mildness ;  such,  at  leasts  ?  the  Arians  to  be  tolerated ;  and  Soiomen 
is  the  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  Li-  r  says,  that  on  tiie  death  of  Kuaebius  of 
banius.  $  Nicomedia,  when  Maoedonius,  an  Arian, 

The  choice  of  a  layman  by  the  em-  |  contested  the  see  of  Constantinople  with 
peror  shows  that  an  ecclesiastic  at  that  I  Paul,  a  Catholic,  the  disturbance  and 
time  had  not  die  qualities  indispensible  '>  confusion  became  so  dreadful  in  the 
for  a  task  so  delicate.  In  foct,  St.  Au-  >  church,  from  which  each  endeavoured  to 
gustin  remarks,  that  a  bishop  of  Bresse,  I  expel  Uie  other,  that  the  soldiers,  think- 
called  Philastrius,  whose  work  is  to  be  <  ing  the  people  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  fothers,  { actually  charged  upon  them ;  a  fierce 
having  collected  all  the  heresies,  even  ?  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  and  more 
mcluding  those  which  existed  among  the  I  than  three  thousand  persons  were  slain 
Jews  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  \  or  suffocated.  Macedonius  ascended  the 
leckons  twenty  eight  of  the  latter  and  I  episcopal  throne,  took  speedy  possession 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  from  the  i  of  all  the  churches,  and  persecuted  with 
coming  of  Christ ;  while  St.  Epiphanius,  \  great  cruelty  the  Novatians  and  Catholics, 
comprising  both  together,  makes  the  j  It  was  in  revenge  against  the  latter  of 
whole  number  but  eighty.  The  reason  l  these  that  he  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
assigned  by  St.  Augustin  for  this  differ-  <  holy  spirit,  just  as  he  recognised  the  di- 
ence  is,  that  what  appears  heresy  to  the  >  vinity  of  the  word,  which  was  denied  by 
one,  does  not  appear  so  to  the  other.  \  the  Arians  out  of  mere  defiance  to  their 
Accordingly  this  father  tells  the  Bftani-  s  protector  Constantius,  who  had  deposed 
dieans, — **  We  take  the  greatest  care  not  >  him. 

to  treat  you  with  rigour ;  such  conduct  \  The  same  historian  adds,  that  on  the 
ve  leave  to  those  who  know  not  what  <  death  of  Athanasius,  the  Arians,  sup- 
pains  are  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  >  ported  by  Valens,  apprehended,  bound 
.truth,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  j  m  chains,  and  put  to  death  those  who 
&Hing  into  errors ;  we  leave  it  to  those  ^  remained  attached  to  Peter,  whom  Atha- 
who  know  not  with  what  sighs  and  i  nasius  had  pointed  out  as  hb  successor, 
ffroans  even  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  >  Alexandria  resembled  a  city  taken  by 
me  divine  nature  is  alone  to  be  acquired.  \  assault.  Hie  Arians  soon  possessed 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  my  duty  I  themselves  of  the  churches,  and  the  bi- 
to  bear  with  you  as  I  was  borne  widi  \  shop,  installed  by  them,  obtained  the 
formerly  myself,  and  to  show  you  the  i  power  of  banishing  from  Egypt  all  who 
same  tolerance  which  I  experienced  when  I  remained  attached  to  the  Nicean  creed. 
I  was  in  error.''  >     We  read  in  Socrates,  that,  after  the 

If  however  any  one  considers  the  in-  \  death  of  Sisinius,  the  church  of  Constan* 
ftmous  imputations,  which  we  have  no-  \  tinople  became  again  divided  on  the 
ticed  under  the  article  Genealooy,  and  <  choice  of  a  successor,  and  Theodosius  the 
the  abominations  of  which  this  profess-  ]  younger  placed  in  the  patriarchal  see  the 


tdly  indulgent  and  candid  father  accused 


violent  and  fiery  Nestorius.     In  his  first 


the  Manicheans  in  the  celebration  of  their  |  sermon  he  addresses  the  following  Ian- 

. -         •  «  1««  ^         l_^*L_i A_iV_        «rf~1! *!__ 


mysteries  (as  we  shall  see  under  the 
srticle  Zeal)  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
tolemtion  was  never  the  virtue  of  the 
dogy.  We  have  already  seen,  under 
fhe  article  Coukcil,  what  seditions  were 


guage  to  the  emperor :  '*  Give  me  the 
land  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give 
you  tne  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  second  me 
in  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  I 
engage  to  furnish  you  with  effectual  as* 
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sistanoe  against  the  Fenians.*'  He  after- 
vrards  expelled  the  Arians  from  the  capital, 
armed  the  people  against  them,  pulled 


'  sacre  of  more  than  a  hundred  thpusaml 
Egyptians,  on  different  occasions,  tor  hav- 
ing refused  to  acknowledge  the  council* 


down  th«ur  churches,  and  ohtained  from  I  had  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole 


the  emperor  rigorous  and  persecuting 
edicts  to  effect  their  extirpation.  Ue 
employed  his  powerful  influence  subse- 
quently in  procuring  the  anest,  impn- 
sooment,  ana  even  whipping  the  principal  ^ 
persons,  among  the  people,  who  had  m- 
temipted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
course, in  which  he  vras  delivering  his 
distinguishing  system  of  doctrine,  which 
was  soon  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus. 

Photius  relates,  that  when  the  priest 
reached  the  altar,  it  was  customary  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople  for  the  people 
to  chaunt, — "  Holy  God,  powerful  God, 
immortal  God ;"  and  the  name  given  to 
this  part  of  the  service  was  ^*  the  trisa- 
gion.  The  priest  Peter,  had  added— 
*'  Who  hast  been  crucified  for  us,  have 
mercy  upon  us/'  The  Catholics  consi- 
dered this  addition  as  containing  the 
error  of  the  Eutychian  Theopathists,  who 
maintained  that  the  divinity  had  suffered ; 
they,  however,  chaunted  thetrisagion  with 
the  addition,  to  avoid  irritatmg  the  Em- 
peror Auastasius,  who  had  just  deposed 
another  Maoedonius,  and  placed  m  his 


population  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  emperors.  A  part  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  council  withdrew  to  Upper 
Egypt,  others  quitted  altogether  the  do« 
minions  of  the  empire,  and  passed  over 
to  Africa  and  among  the  Arabs,  where  all 
religions  were  tolerated. 

We  have  aheady  observed,  that  under 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Irene,  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  re-established  and 
confirmed  by  the  second  council  of  Nice. 
Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, andTheophUus,  neglected  notliing 
to  effect  its  abolition ;  and  this  opposition 
caused  fiu\her  disturbance  in  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  till  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Theodora,  who  gave  the  force  of 
law  to  the  second  council  of  Nice,  ex- 
tinguished the  party  of  Iconoclasts,  or 
image-breakers,  and  exerted  the  utmost 
extent  of  her  authority  against  the  Mani- 
cheans.  She  dispatched  orders  through- 
out the  empire  to  seek  for  them  every- 
where, and  put  all  those  to  death  who 
would  not  recant.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  perished  by  different  modes  of 
execution.    Four  thousand,  who  escaped 


stead  Timotheus,  by  whose  order  this  '  from  this  severe  scrutiny  and  extensive 


addition  was  ordered  to  be  chaunled. 
But  on  a  particular  day  the  monks  en- 
tered the  church,  and,  instead  of  the  ad- 
dition in  question,  chaunted  a  verse  from 
one  of  the  psalms :  the  people  instantly 
exclaimed — ^*  The  orthodox  nave  arrived 
very  seisonably  !'*  All  the  partisans  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  chaunted,  in 
uni(H)  with  the  monks,  the  verse  from  the 
psalm ;  the  Eutychians  were  ofiended  ; 
the  service  was  interrupted,  a  battle  com- 
menced in  the  church ;  the  people  rushed 
out,  obtained  arms  as  speedily  as  possible, 
spread  carnage  and  conflagration  through 
the  city,  and  were  pacified  only  by  the 
destruction  of  ten  thousand  lives. 
The  imperial  power  at  length  esta- 


punishmeut,  took  refuge  among  the  Sara- 
cens, united  their  own  strength  with 
theirs,  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, and  erected  fortresses  in  which  the 
Maoicheans,  who  had  remained  concealed 
through  terror  of  capital  punishment, 
found  an  asylum,  and  constituted  a  hostile 
force,  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and 
from,  their  burning  hatred  both  of  the 
emperors  and  Catholics.  They  frequently 
inflicted  on  the  territories  of  the  empire 
dread  and  devastation,  and  cut  to  pieces 
its  disciplined  armies. 

We  abridge  the  details  of  these  dread- 
ful massacres  :  those  of  Ireland,  those  of 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  tliose  which  we 
shall  speak  of  under  the  article  Inqui- 


blished  throuffhali  Egypt  the  authority  of  j  sitiom,  and,  lastly,  the  massacre  of  St. 
this  council  of  Chalcedon ;  but  the  mas- 1  Bartholomew,  displayed  in  the  west  the 
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e  spirit  of  intolerance,  against  which  > 
Mthbg  more  pertinent  and  sensible  has  \  HERMES. 

iMen  written  than  what  we  find  in  the  ;  rr  -n         ««  m  • 

irarks  of  Salvian.  I  ^^'^^  "^^^"^  Mercury  Tritmegi$tti», 

The  foUowing  is  the  language  employed  >  *'''  ^  '^'''»  ""'^  ^  ^'^''^' 

icspecting  the  followers  of  one  of  the  \  We  neglect  reading  the  ancient  book 
principal  heresies  by  this  excellent  priest  >  of  Mercury  Tri:fmegistas,  and  we  are  not 
of  MarseilieSy  who  was~  surnamed  the  |  wrong  in  so  doins.,  To  philosophors  it 
■Mster  of  bishops,  who  deplored  with  \  has  appeared  a  sublime  piece  of  jargon, 
lattomess  the  Tiolence  and  vices  of  his  \  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  they 
ige,  and  who  was  called  the  Jeremiah  of  (•  believed  it  the  work  of  a  great  Platonist. 
Ae  fifth  centary.  ^  The  Arians,*'  says  \  Nevertheless,  in  this  theological  chaos, 
he,  *<  are  heretics ;  but  they  do  not  know  |  how  many  things  there  are  to  astonish 
it ;  they  are  heretics  among  us,  but  they  ^'  and  subdue  the  human  mind  1  God, 
ne  not  so  among  themselves ;  for  they  )  whose  triple  essence  is  wisdom,  power, 
consider  themselves  so  perfectly  and  >  and  bounty ;  God,  forming  the  world  by 
completely  Catholic,  that  they  treat  us  as  |  his  thought,  hb  word ;  God  creating  sub- 
heretics.  We  are  convinc^  that  they  ^  altemgcds;  God  commanding  these  gods 
entertain  an  opinion  injurious  to  the  divine  \  to  direct  the  celestial  oibs,  and  to  preside 
generation,  inasmuch  as  they  say  that  the  ^  over  the  worid ;  the  sun ;  the  son  of 
ion  is  less  than  the  fiuher.  They,  on  the  \  God ;  man  his  image  in  thought ;  light, 
other  hand,  think  that  we  hold  an  opinion  \  his  principal  work  a  divine  essence ; — all 
injurious  to  the  fiither,  because  we  regard  \  these  grand  and  lively  images  dazzle  a 
the  fiuher  and  the  son  equal.  The  truth  \  subdued  imagination, 
is  with  us,  but  they  consider  it  as  fiivour*  \  It  remains  to  be  known  whether  this 
ing  them.  We  give  to  God  the  honour  >  work,  as  much  celebrated  as  little  read, 
which  is  due  to  mm,  but  they,  according  /  was  Uie  work  of  a  Greek  or  of  an  Egyp- 
to  their  pecutiar  way  of  thinking,  main-  \  tian.  St.  Augustin  hesitates  not  in  be- 
Ittn  dttt  they  do  the  same.  They  do  not  \  lieving  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Egyptian, 
acquit  themseWes  of  their  duty ;  but  in  \  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
the  very  point  where  they  fiiil  in  doing  |  ancient  Mercury,  from  the  ancient  Thaut, 
so,  they  make  the  greatestduty  of  religion  \  the  first  legislator  of  Egypt.  It  is  true 
consist.  They  are  impious,  but  even  in  \  that  St.  Augustin  knew  no  more  of  die 
bemg  90,  they  consider  themselves  as  ibl-  \  Egyptian  than  of  the  Greek ;  but  m  his 
towing,  and  as  practising,  genuine  piety.  \  time  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  not 
They  are  then  mistaken,l>ut  firom  a  prin-  )  doubt  that  Hermes,  fix>m  whom  we  re- 
ciple  of  love  to  God ;  and,  although  they  <  ceived  theology,  was  an  Egyptian  sage, 
have  not  the  true  fidth,  they  rcgwd  that  s  probably  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
whichthey  have  actually  embraced  as  the  \  der,  and  one  of  the  priests  whom  Plato 
perfect  love  of  God.  \  consulted. 

''  The  sovereign  iudge  of  the  universe  ^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
skxie  knows  how  they  will  be  punished  ?  theology  of  Plato  m  nothing  resembled 
fcr  their  errors  in  the  day  of  iudgment.  ^  that  of  other  Greeks,  with  the  excep- 
la  fte  meantiihe  he  patiently  bears  with  \  tion  of  Timeus,  who  had  travelled  in 
tliesi,  because  he  sees,  that  if  they  are  in  |  E^pt,  as  well  as  Pythagoras. 
Wt^  they  err  from  pure  motives  of  !  The  Hermes  Trismegistus  that  we  pos- 
piety."  \  sess,  is  written  in  barbarous  Greek,  and 

in  a  foreign  idiom.    This  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  a  translation  in  which  the  words  iiave 
been  followed  more  than  the  sense, 
i     Joseph  Scaliger,  who  assisted  the  Lord 
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of  Candale,  Bishop  of  Aire,  to  translate 
the  Hermes,  or  Mercury  Trismegistus, 
doubts  not  that  the  original  was  Egyptian. 
Add  to  these  reasons,  that  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  a  Greek  would  ba^e  ad- 
dressed  himself  so  often  to  Thaut.  It  is 
not  natural  for  us  to  address  ourselves  to 
strangers  with  so  much  warm-hearted- 
ness ;  at  leesty  we  see  no  example  of  it  in 
antiquity. 

The  Egyptian  Esculapius,  who  is  made 
to  speak  in  this  book,  and  who  is  periiaps 
the  author  of  it,  wrote  to  Ammon,  King 
of  Egypt : — ^*  Take  great  care  how  you 
suffer  the  Greeks  to  translate  the  books  of 
our  Mercury,  our  Ihaut,  because  they 
would  disfigure  them."  Certainly,  a 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  thus ;  there 
is  therefore  every  appearance  of  this  book 
being  Egyptian. 

There  is  another  reflection  to  be  made, 
which  is,  that  the  mtems  of  Hermes  and 
Plato  were  equally  formed  to  extend 
themselves  througli  all  the  Jewish  schools, 
from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  This 
doctrine  made  great  progress  in  tliem ; 
you  see  it  completely  displayed  by  the 
Jew  Philo,  a  learned  man  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  times. 

He  copies  entire  passages  from  Mer- 
cury Trism^[istus,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
formation  of  the  world.  "  Firstly,"  says 
he,  *^  God  made  the  world  intelligible,  tlie 
heavens  incorporeal,  and  the  earth  invisi- 
ble ;  he  afterwards  created  the  incorporeal 
essence  of  water  and  spirit ;  and  finally, 
the  essence  of  incorporeal  liffht,  the  origin 
of  the  sun,  and  of  tne  stars. 

Such  is  the  pure  doctrine  of  Hermes. 
He  adds,  that  tne  word,  or  invisible  and 
intellectual  thouglit,  is  the  image  of  God. 
Here  is  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the 
word,  by  thought,  by  the  logos,  very 
strongly  expressed. 

Afterwards  follows  the  doctrine  of 
Numbers,  which  descended  ftt>m  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Jews.  He  calls  reason 
the  relation  of  God.  The  number  of 
seven  is  theaccomplishmentof  all  things, 
^'  which  is  the  reason,"  says  he,  *'  that 
tb«  lyre  has  only  seven  strings." 


In  a  word,  Philo  possessed  all  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  time. 

We  are  therefore  deceived,  when  we 
believe  that  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of 
Herod,  were  plunged  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  were  previously 
immersed.  It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul 
was  well  informed.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John, 
which  is  so  different  from  those  of  the 
others,  to  perceive  that  the  author  wrote 
precisely  like  Hermes  and  Plato.  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word 
was  with  G^,  and  the  word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  anything  ma$ie.  In  him 
was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
man." 

It  is  thus  that  St.  Paul  says,— '^  that 
God  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son." 

In  the  time  of  the  apostles  were  seen 
whole  societies  of  Christians  who  were 
only  too  learned,  and  thence  substituted 
a  mntastic  philosophy  for  simplicity  of 
ftuth.  The  Simons,  Menanders,  and  Ce- 
rinthuses,  taught  precisely  the  doctrines 
of  Hermes.  Their  I£jons  were  only  the 
subaltern  gods,  created  by  the  great 
Being.  All  the  first  Christians,  therdbre, 
were  not  ignorant  men,  as  it  always  has- 
been  asserted ;  since  tliere  were  several 
of  them  who  abused  their  literature: 
even  in  the  Acts,  the  governor  Festus  says 
to  St.  Paul — ''  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee 
mad." 

Cerinthus  dogmatised  in  the  time  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  His  errors  were  of 
a  profound,  refined,  and  metaphysical 
cast  The  hyxXts  which  he  remarkeA  in 
the  construction  of  the  world  made  him 
think — at  least  so  says  Dr.  Dupin — ^that 
it  was  not  the  sovereign  God  who  created 
it,  but  a  virtue  inferior  to  this  first  prin- 
ciple, which  .bad  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  sovereign  God.  This  was  wishing 
to  correct  even  the  system  of  Plato,  and 
deceiving  himself,  both  as  a  Christian  and 
a  philosopher ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  dis- 
played a  refined  and  well-exercised  mind. 


bistomooraphbr. 
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It  ii  the  aame  with  the  ^iriuuUvei  called  | 
Qoftkersy  of  whom  we  hare  so  much  f 
fpoken.     Tliey  hftve  been  taken  for  men  { 
who  caoDot  see  brrond  their  ttcaes»  and  i 
who  make  no  use  of  their  reason.    How-  1 
erer,  there  have  been  among  them  seyeral 
who  employed  aJl  the  subUeties  of  logic. 
Endiusiasm  is  not  always  the  companion 
of  total  iffDorancCy  it  is  often  that  m  erro- 
neous izifonnation. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER : 

A  TITLE  ▼err  different  from  that  of . 
historian.  In  France  we  commonly  see 
men  of  letters  pensioned,  and,  as  it  was 
Slid  ibnnerlyy  appointed  to  write  histoiy. 
Alain  Chartier  was  the  historiographer  of 
Charies  VII. ;  he  says  that  he  mterro- 
gsted  the  domestics  of  this  prince>  and 

St  them  on  their  oaths,  according  to  the 
ty  of  his  charge,  to  ascertain  whether 
Charies  really  Imd  Asnes  Sorel  for  his 
mistress.  He  concludes,  that  nothing 
free  ever  paned  between  these  lovers ; 
■mI  that  all  was  reduced  to  a  few  honest 
cuesses,  to  which  these  domestics  had 
been  the  innocent  wimesses.  Howerer, 
it  is  proved,  not  by  historiographers,  but 
hf  historians  supported  by  family  titles, 
Hiat  Charies  VII.  had  three  daughters  by 
Agues  Sorel,  the  eldest  of  whom,  married 
to  one  Breee,  was  stabbed  by  her  hus- 
bsnd.  From  this  time  there  were  often 
titled  historiographers  in  France,  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  them  commissions 
of  oouncillora  of  slate,  with  the  provisions 
of  dieir  chaige.  They  were  commensal 
officers  of  the  king's  house.  Matdiieu 
had  diese  prrvileffes  under  Henry  IV., 
but  did  not  therefore  write  a  better  his* 
toiy. 

At  Venice,  it  is  always  a  noble  of  the 
Koate  who  poesesses  this  title  and  func« 
tioD,  and  the  celebrated  Nani  has  filled 
^Mm  with  general  approbation.  It  is 
Toy  diiBcult  for  the  historiographer  of  a 
pace  not  to  be  a  liar ;  thatof  arepuUio 
Weis  less ;  but  he  does  not  tell  all  the 
fni&.  At  China,  historiographers  are 
char^widi  collecting  all  the  events  and ; 
«igmal  titles,  under  a  dynasty.    Tliey  | 
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throw  the  leaves  numbered  into  a  vast 
hall,  throurii  an  orifice  resembling  the 
lion's  mouUi  at  Venice,  into  which  is  cast 
all  secret  intelligence.  When  the  dynasty 
is  extinct  the  hall  is  opened,  and  the  ma- 
terials dige^ed,  of  which  an  authentic 
history  is  composed.  Tbe  general  ioumal 
of  the  empire  also  serves  to  form  the  body 
of  history ;  this  journal  is  superior  to  our 
newspapers,  being  made  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  mandarins  of  each  {pro- 
vince, revised  by  a  supreme  tribunal,  and 
every  piece  beanng  an  authenticity  which 
is  decisive  in  contentious  matters. 

Every  sovereign  chose  his  ovm  histo- 
riographer. Vittorio  Siri  was  one ;  Pe- 
lisson  was  first  chosen  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  write  the  events  of  his  reign,  and  ac<« 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  with  eloquence 
in  the  history  of  Frenche  Comt^.  Ra- 
cine, the  most  elegant  of  poets,  and  Boi- 
leau,  the  most  correct,  were  afterwards 
substituted  for  Pelisson.  Some  curious 
persons  have  collected  Memoirs  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Rhine,  written  by  Racine. 
We  cannot  ju^^  by  these  memoira  whe- 
ther Louis  XI  vl  passed  the  Rhine  or  not 
with  his  troops,  who  swam  across  the 
river.  This  example  sufficiently  demon- 
strates how  rarely  it  happens  that  an  his- 
toriographer dare  tell  the  truth.  Several 
also,  who  have  possessed  this  title,  have 
taken  oood  care  of  writing  history ;  they 
have  mllowed  the  example  of  Amyot, 
who  said  that  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  his  masters  to  write  their  lives.  Father 
Daniel  had  the  patent  of  historiographer, 
after  having  given  his  History  of  France ; 
he  had  a  pension  of  600  livres,  r^;arded 
merely  as  a  suitable  stipend  for  a  monk. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  true  bounds 
to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literary  labour. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  an  his- 
toriographer to  collect  materials,  and  that 
of  an  historian  to  put  them  in  order.  The 
first  can  amass  everything,  the  second 
arrange  and  select.  The  historiographer 
is  more  of  the  simple  annalist,  while  the 
historian  seems  to  havea  more  open  field 
for  reflection  and  eloquence. 

We  need  scaicely  wa^  here,  that  botl| 
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should  eaually  tell  the  truth,  but  we  can 
examine  mis  great  law  of  Cicero : — *^  Ne 
quid  veri  tacere  noti  audeat/' — That  we 
ought  not  to  dare  to  conceal  any  truth, 
lliis  rule  is  of  the  number  of  those  that 
want  illustration .  Suppose  a  prince  con- 
fides to  his  historiographer  an  important 
secret  to  which  his  honour  is  attached,  or 
that  the  good  of  the  state  requires  should 
not  be  revealed — should  the  historiogra^ 
pher  or  historian  break  his  word  with  the 
prince,  or  betray  his  country  to  obey 
Cicero  f  The  curiosity  of  the  public 
seems  to  exact  it ;  honour  and  du^  for- 
bid it.  Perhaps  in  this  case  he  should 
renounce  writing;  history. 

If  a  truth  dnhonours  a  iamily,  ought 
the  historiographer  or  historian  to  inform 
the  public  of  it ;  No ;  doubtless  he  is 
not  bound  to  reveal  the  shame  of  indi- 
viduals ;  history  is  no  satire. 

But  if  this  scandalous  truth  belongs  to 
public  events,  if  it  enters  into  the  interests 
of  the  state— if  it  has  produced  evils  of 
which  it  imports  to  know  the  cause,  it  is 
then  that  the  maxims  of  Cicero  should  be 
observed ;  for  this  law  is  like  all  others, 
which  must  be  executed,  tempered,  or 
b^ected,  according  to  circumstanoes. 

Let  us  beware  of  this  humane  respect, 
when  treating  of  acknowledged  public 
feults,  prevarications,  and  injustices,  into 
which  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  times  have  : 
betra^  respectable  bodies.    They  can-  j 
not  be  too  much  exposed ;  they  arc  bea*  ^ 
icons  which  warn  tliese  alway»-existing 
bodies  against  splitting  again  on  similar  . 
rocks.    If  an    l^glish  pariiament  has| 
condemned  a  man  of  fortune  to  the  tor- : 
ture — if  an  assembly  of  theologians  had  \ 
demanded  the  blood  of  an  unfortunate  ] 
who  differed  in  opinion  ftom  themselves,  j 
it  should  be  the  duir  of  an  historian  to ) 
inspire  all  ages  with  horror  for  these  juri- 
dicxtl  assassins.    We  should  always  make 
the  Athenians  blush  for  the  death  of  So-  { 
crates.  \ 

Happily,  even  an  entire  people  always  > 
find  it  good  to  have  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors  placed  before  them ;  they  like 
to  condemn  theni^  and  to  believe  them- 


selves snperior.  The  historiograpber  or 
historian  enoouragee  them  in  these  senti- 
ments, and,  in  retracing  the  wars  of  go- 
vernment and  religion,  prevents  tiieir  re- 
petition. 

HISTORY. 

sEcnov  I. 

Definition  of  HUtory, 

HrsTORY  is  the  recital  of  fects  repre- 
sented as  true.  FaUe,  on  the  oontraiy, 
is  the  redtal  of  foots  represented  as  fic- 
tion. 

There  is  the  history  of  hunan  opi- 
nions, which  is  scarcely  anything  mora 
dan  the  history  of  human  errors. 

The  history  of  the  arts  may  be  made 
die  most  useful  of  all,  when  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  invention  and  proeress^  it 
adds  a  description  of  dieir  medianicai 
means  and  processes. 

Natural  nistoiy,  improperiy  desigi^ 
ated  ^history,'  is  an  esso&tial  part  of 
natural  philo8cx>hT.  The  history  or  events 
has  been  diviaed,  into  sacred  and  pro- 
fone.  Sacred  history  is  a  series  of  divine 
and  miraculous  operations,  by  which  it 
has  pleased  God  fonnerly  to  direct  and 
govern  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  in  the 
present  day,  to  try  our  foith.  To  leun 
Hebrew,  die  sciences,  and  history,  saya 
La  Fontaine,  is  to  drink  up  the  sea. 

Si  y«pprnM»U  I'ncbrto. !«  iclwieei,  fliktoiri^ 
Toot  odB,  if «t  k  laer  a  boift. 

JU  nwtmmu  book  vtii 


The  Fouadations  of  HUiory, 

The  foundations  of  all  history  are  the 
recitals  of  events,  made  by  fothen  to 
their  children,  and  afterwards  transmitted 
firom  one  generation  to  another.  Ihey 
are,  at  most,  only  probable  in  their  origin 
when  they  do  not  shock  common  sense, 
and  they  lose  a  degree  of  probability  at 
every  suocessive  transmission.  With 
time,  the  fobulous  increases  and  the  true 
disappears ;  hence  it  arises  that  the  ori- 
ginal traditions  and  records  of  all  nations 
are  ahsard.  Thus  the  Egyptians  had 
been  governed  for  many  a^  by  tUe 
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gods.  Thef  Imd  next  bten  Qoder  tlie  |  hiHoffy,  is  to  atoMtMn  wiMtlMr  that 
aovenunent  of  demi-gods;  andt  fi]iail7#  I  Mmain  anv  ineoniestable  public  moiiu* 
lacy  luid  kincs  ka  etevcn  thoasaad  diiee  |  nsntSy  We  pgijcsi  only  three  eueb,  ia 
kMndred  and  fioHy  yean,  and,  during  |  the  way  of  writiiig  or  iaacription.  Hie 
that  period,  the  boh  had  diaiiged  jfour  j  firet  is  the  ooUectioii  of  asUonomicM  ob« 
times  from  east  and  west.  <  senratkms  made  during  nineteen  hun^ 

Hie  Phenidane^  in  the  time  of  Alex-  j  died  suooessive  yean  at  Bahyloi^  and 
wdery  pretended  that  they  had  been  I  transferred  Iw  Akunder  to  Greeoe. 
aettled  m  their  own  oowntry  for  thir^  \  This  series  of  observations  whidi  goes 
tKoiisaiid  years;  and  those  thirty  thoa-  5  back  two  thoiisand  two  hunched  and 
and  ycars.were  asioUof  prodigies  asthe  c  thiily-four  years  bnrond  our  vulgar  era, 
Bgyptiaa  chronology.  I  admit  it  to  be  $  decidedly  proves  that  the  Babylonians 
namothr  eomistent  widi  phyncal  poasi*  |  eiisted  as  anassociated  and  incorporated 
nility  that  Phenicia  wmy  ksve  existed,  i  people  many  ages  before;  tot  the  arts 
not  mcrdy  for  thirty  thonsaad  yean,  but  <  are  struck  out  and  elaborated  only  in  the 
lUit^  thousand  nulhons  of  ages,  and  S  slow  oourse  of  tisae,  and  the  indolence 
ifaflA  n  vuKf  have  endured,  as  well  as  the  i  natural  to  mankind  permits  thousands  of 
*  portions  of  the  globe,  thirtf  mil-  <  3wan  to  roll  away  without  their  acquiring 
ot  ievokitions»  But  of  all  mis  we  s  any  other  knowledge  or  talents  than  what 
no  fcnowled|re.  \  are  required  for  food,  dothiag,  iheher, 

Tin  rldianlosn  maades  wfaioli  abound  \  and  mutual  destruction^  Let  the  truth 
in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  are  vuf  \\  of  these  remarks  be  jfn^lgoi  of  firom  the 
seisaily  known.  ^  j  state  of  the  Germans  and  the  English  in 

The  Romans  ahhongh  a  seiions  and  i  the  time  of  CSosar,  from  that  of  £e  Tar^ 
fwve  people,  have,  nevertheless^  equally  s  Ian  at  the  present  day,  from  that  of  two* 
savoHed  ra  fohles  the  early  periods  <^>  thirds  of  Africa,  and  from  that  of  all  the 
hntoty.  Thai  nation,  so  recent  in  \  various  nations  found  in  the  vast  conti- 
wsth  those  of  Asia,  was  five  i  nent  of  America,  exoeptittg,  in  some  re* 
yean  without  historians.  It  is  \  spects,  the  kingdoms  or  Peru  and  Mexico^ 
inpoeribie,  dierefsie,  to  be  surprised  on  <  and  the  republic  of  Thlascala.  Let  it  be 
inrting  that  Romulus  was  the  son  of  \  reoollecteo,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  new 
Man ;  that  a  sb»-woftf  was  his  nune;  ]  world  not  a  angle  individual  could  write 
Aaft  be  ssarehed  with  a  thousand  men  <  or  read. 

torn  his  own  village,  Rome,  against  $  The  second  monument  is  the  central 
twenQf'  tfaeuasnd  warrion  belonging  to  |  eclipse  of  the  son,  calculated  in  China 
Ike  eity  of  the  Safaines ;  that  he  aAer^  <  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
wards  became  a  god ;  diet  the  elder  \  yean  befora  our  vulgsr  era,  and  admitted 
IkiqnHi  cut  through  a  stone  widi  a  ^  by  all  our  astronemen  to  have  actually 
naor,  and  that  n  vntal  drew  a  ship  to  i  occurred.  We  must  apply  the  nme 
Imd  vrilh  her  girdle,  Ike.  <  remark  to  the  Chinese  as  to  the  peonle 

Tin  first  SDosis  of  modem  nations  are  |  of  Babylon.  They  had  undoubteoiy, 
no  len  fcbulons :  thnigs  prodigwus  and  i  long  before  this  period,  constituted  a 
improbable  ought  soantimcp,  undoobt-  \  vast  empire  and  social  polity.  But  what 
cdty,  to  be  relaied,  but  only  as  proofi  of  j  placn  tne  Chinese  above  all  the  other 
hnman  crednUw.  They  oonstitnto  part  i  nations  of  the  world,  is  that  neither  their 
of  the  hntoty  of  hnman  opinion  and  al>- 1  laws,  nor  mannen,  nor  the  language  ex- 
snrdities ;  but  the  fieU  is  too  immense.  I  dnrively  spoken  by  iheii  men  of  leam- 
,.^  - .  .       »^       .  ,  5  *"K»  ^w  experienced  amr  change  in  the 

0/MomimemUor  JMemonaU.         i  came  of  abont  four  thousand  years. 

The  only  proper  method  of  endeavour- 1  Yet  this  nation  and  that  of  India,  the 
■9  to  noqube  soase  knowledge  of  ancient  \  most  aarient  of  s^l  thai  are  now  subaisir 
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hig,  thoie  whicli  pOMtM  the  hrgest  and 
most  fertile  tracts  of  territoiy,  thote 
which  had  invented  nearly  oU  the  arts 
almost  before  we  werein  possessioo  even 
of  any  of  them,  have  been  always  omitted, 
down  to  our  time,  in  our  pretended  uni«> 
▼ersal  histories.  And  whenever  a  Spa- 
mard  or  a  Frenchman  enumerated  the^ 
various,  nations  of  the  globe,  neither -^jf 
them  ftiled  to  represent  his  own  oounti^ 
as  the  first  monarchy  on  earth,  and  his 
king  as  the  greatest  sovereign,  under  the 
flattering  hope,  no  doubt,  tluit  that  great- 
est of  sovereigns,  after  having  read  his 
book,  would  confer  upon  him  a  pension. 

The  third  monument,  but  very  inferior 
to  the  two  others,  is  the  Arundel  Mar- 
bles. The  chronicle  of  Athens  was  in- 
scribed on  these  marbles  two  hundred 
and  sixty-diree  years  before  our  era,  but 
it  goes  no  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  thirteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
years  beyond  the  time  of  its  inscription. 
In  the  history  of  all  antiqui^,  these  are 
the  only  incontestable  epoois  that  we 
possess. 

>  Let  us  attend  a  little  particulariT  to 
•these  marbles,  which  were  brought  from 
Greece  by  my  Lord  Arundd.  The 
chronicle  contamed  in  them  commences 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-sevoi  years 
before  our  era.  This,  at  the  present} 
time,  makes  an  antiquity  of  3348  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  period,  you  do 
not  fmd  a  single  miraculous  or  prodigious 
event  on  remd.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Olympiads.  It  must  not  be  in  re- 
ference to  these  that  the  expression  can 
be  applied  of  *^  Grecia  mendax,"  lying 
Greece.  The  Greeks  well  knew  how  to 
distinguish  histoiy  from  fable,  and  real 
fiacts  from  the  tales  of  Herodotus;  just 
as  m  relation  to  important  public  affurs, 
their  orators  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
discourses  of  the  sophists  or  the  imageiy 
of  the  poets. 

The  date  of  the  taking  of  IVoy  is  spe- 
cified in  these  marbles,  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  ApoUo*s  arrows,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  or  the  ridiculous 
iMttles  of  the  gc2b.    The  date  of  the  in- 


ventions of  TViptolemtis  and  Ceie^  k 

S'ven ;  but  Goes  is  not  called  goddess, 
otice  is  taken  of  a  poem  upon  the  rape 
of  Proserpine ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  sno 
is  the  dauipifater  of  Jupiter  and  a  goddess, 
and  the  wife  of  the  god  of  hell. 

Hercules  is  initiated  in  the  Eleuainian 
mysteries,  but  not  a  single  word  is  raei^ 
tioned  of  the  twelve  labours,  nor  of  lus 
passage  to  Africa  in  his  cup,  nor  of  his 
divinity,  nor  of  the  great  fish  by  which 
he  was  swallowed,  and  which,  according 
to  Lycophron,  kept  him  in  its  belly  three 
days  and  three  ntahts. 

Among  us,  on  me  contrary,  a  standard 
is  brought  l^  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
the.jBonks  of  St.  Dennis;  a  pigeon 
brings  a  bottle  of  oil  to  die  dnudi  of 
Rheims ;  two  armies  of  serpents  engage 
in  pitched  batde  in  Germany ;  an  annbi- 
shop  of  Mayenceis  besieged  and  devoured 
by  rats;  and  to  complete  and  crown  the 
whole,  the  year  in  which  these  adventores 
occurred,  is  given  with  the  most  parti* 
cular  precision.  Hie  abb6  Langlet,  ahM» 
condescending  to  compile,  oompUes  these 
contemptible  fooleries,  while  the  almi^ 
nacks,  for  the  hundredth  time,  repeat 
them.  In  this  manner  are  our  youth 
instructed  and  enlightened ;  and  all  these 
trumpery  febles  are  put  in  requisition 
even  for  the  education  of  princes  I 

All  history  is  comparatively  recent 
It  is  by  no  means  astonishing  to  find,  that 
we  have,  in  feet,  no  profene  history  thai 
goes  badL  beyond  about  four  thousand 
years.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
m  the  revolutions  of  the  gk>be,  and  the 
lon^  and  universal  ignorance  of  the  art 
which  transmits  events  by  writing.  Ttieie 
are  still  many  nations  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  of  this  art.  It  existed 
only  ina  small  number  of  civilised  states, 
and  even  in  them  was  confined  to  com- 
paratively few  hands.  Nothing  was 
more  rare  among  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans than  knowing  how  to  write :  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  vulgar 
era,  scarcely  any  public  acts  were  at^ 
tested  by  witnesses.  It  was  not  till  the 
leign  of  Charles  VII.  in  France,  in  1454> 
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tiMft  Ml  •ttempt  1VM  made  to  redaoe  to 
wiiliiig  ■ome  of  the  castoms  of  Fiance. 
Hie  artiviB  stin  more  mioommon  among 
die  Spaniards,  and  henoe  it  arises  that 
Aeir  iiistonr  is^so  dry  and  doabtfol  till 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa.  We 
peroaTOy  from  what  bas  been  aaid,  with 
whait  fiicility  the  very  small  nmnber  of 
persons  iriio  poMCiacd  the  art  of  writing 
might  impose  by  means  of  it,  and  bow 
easy  it  hi»  been  to  produce  a  belief  of 
the  most  enonnous  absurdities. 

Tliere  bttre  been  nations  who  have 
sabjugated  a  considerable  part  of  die 
world,  and  who  yet  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  characters.  We 
know  that  Gengis-khan  conqaercd  a  part 
of  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  toe  thirteenth 
oentaiv:  bat  it  is  not  from  him,  nor 
from  the  Tartara,  that  we  have  doived 
diet  knowledge.  Their  history,  written 
by  the  Ohiiwse,  and  translated  by  &- 
dier  Ganbil,  states  that  these  Tartan 
were,  at  that  time,  nnaequatnted  with  the 
ait  of  writing. 

This  art  was,  nnqnestionably,  not 
likely  to  be  less  unknown  to  the  Scythian 
Ogus-kan,  called  by  the  Persians  and 
Gradis  Madies,  w1m>  conquered  a  part 
off  Europe  and  Asia  long  before  the  reign 
off  (>frus.  It  is  almost  a  certainty,  tmU 
aft  that  time,  out  of  a  hundred  nations, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  that  em* 
ployed  diameters.  It  is  undoubtedly 
possible,  that  in  an  ancient  worid  de- 
stroyed, mankind  were  acquainted  widi 
Ifae  art  Of  writing  and  the  other  arts,  but 
in  our  worid  they  are  all  of  recent  date. 

There  remain  monuments  of  another 
kind,  which  serve  to  prove  merely  the 
lemote  antiquity  of  certain  nations,  an 
antiqui^  preceding  all  known  epochs, 
and  all  books:  these  are  the  prodiries  ^ 
architecture^  such  as  the  pyramids  and 
palaees  of  Esypt,  which  nave  resisted 
end  wearied  the  power  of  time.  Hero- 
dotus, who  lived  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  who  had  seen  them, 
was  unable  to  leam  from  the  Egyptian 
priests,  aft  irikst  periods  these  structures 
were  raised. 


It  is  diflicult  to  ascribe  to  the  oldest 
of  the  pyramidB,  an  aatioaity  of  less  than 
four  thousand  years,  and,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  that  those  ostentatious  pilesy 
erected  by  monarehs,  could  not  nave 
been  commenced  till  long  after  the  esta* 
blishment  of  cities.  But,  in  order  to 
build  cities  in  a  country  every  year  in- 
undated, it  must  always  be  recollected, 
that  it  would  have  been  previously  ne» 
cessaiy  in  this  land  of  slime  and  mud,  to 
lay  the  foundation  upon  piles,  that  they 
might  thus  be  inaccessible  to  the  inun- 
dation; it  would  have  been  necessary, 
even  before  taking  this  indispensable 
measure  of  precaution,  and  beifore  the 
inhabitants  could  be  in  a  state  to  engage 
in  such  important  and  even  dangerous 
labours,  that  the  people  should  have 
contrived  retreats,  during  the  swelling  of 
the  Nile,  between  the  two  chains  of  r<x^ 
which  exist  on  the  risht  and  left  banks 
of  die  river.  It  woula  have  beai  neces* 
saiy  that  these  collected  multitudes 
should  have  instruments  of  tillage,  and 
of  architecture,  a  knowledge  of  arehiteo- 
ture  and  surveying,  r^pilar  laws,  and  an 
active  police.  All  these  things  require  a 
space  of  time  absolutely  prodigious.  We 
see,  every  day,  by  the  long  details  which 
relate  even  to  those  of  our  undertakings, 
which  are  most  necessary  and  most  di« 
minutive,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ei^ecute 
woriu  of  magnitude,  and  that  they  nol 
only  require  unwearied  perseverenoe, 
but  many  generations  animated  by  the 
same  spirit. 

However,  whether  we  admit  that  one 
or  two  of  those  immenre  masses  were 
erected  by  Menes,  or  Thaut,  or  Cheops, 
or  Rameses,  we  shall  not,in  consequence, 
have  the  slightest  farther  insight  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  The  language 
of  that  people  is  lost ;  and  all  we  know 
in  reference  to  the  subject  is,  that  before 
the  most  ancient  historians  existed,  them 
existed  materials  for  writing  aneient  hia- 
tory. 

SECTION    II. 

As  we  already  possess,  I  had  almost 
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said,  twentjr  thousBiid  wocks,  tbe  graiter 
number  of  them  extending  to  many  vo- 
lumes on  the  subject,  exclusively^  of  the 
InstcH'y  of  France;  and  as,  even  a  studi- 
ous man,  were  he  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  would  find  it  impossible  to  read 
them,  I  think  it  a  good  thing  to  know 
where  to  stop.  We  are  obli^  to  con- 
nect widi  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
oonntiy,  the  history  of  our  neighbours. 
We  are  still  less  permitted  to  remam  ig- 
norant of  the  Gredis  and  Romans,  and 
their  laws  which  are  become  ours ;  but, 
if  to  this  laborious  study  we  should  re- 
solve to  add  that  of  more  remote  anti- 
auity,  we  should  resemble  the  man  who 
oescsted  Tscitus  and  livy  to  study  seri- 
ous^ the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
All  the  origins  of  nations  are  evidently 
fsUes.  The  reason  is,  thai  men  must 
have  Uved  long  in  soeie^,  and  have 
learnt  to  make  bread  and  ctothing,  (which 
would  be  matters  of  some  difficulty)  be* 
fbre  th^  acquired  the  art  of  transmitting 
nil  their  thou^ts  to  posterity  (a  matter 
of  greater  diflkulty  stOl).  The  art  of 
writing  is  certainly  not  more  than  six 
Ihousttid  vears  old,  ei^en  among  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and^  whatever  may  be  the  boast 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  it  ap- 
pears not  at  all  likely  that  they  were 
abfe  to  read  and  write  sooner. 

ThjB  history,  therefore,  of  preceding 
periods,  could  not  be  transmitted  only 
oy  memory ;  and  we  well  know  how  the 
memory  of  past  events  changes  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  first  histories 
were  written  only  froaa  the  imagination. 
Not  only  did  every  people  invent  its  own 
or^in,  but  it  invented  also  the  origin  of 
the  whole  vrorid. 

If  we  may  believe  Sanchoniathon,  the 
origin  of  thmgs  was  a  thick  air,  induch 
vras  rarified  1^  the  wind ;  hence  sprang 
desire  and  lore,  and  from  the  union  m 
deeve  and  love  were  formed  animab. 
The  stars  were  later  productions,  and 
intended  merely  to  adorn  the  heavens, 
and  to  rejoice  the  sight  of  ihe  animals 
upon  earth. 

TheKnefof  the  Egyptians^  dieir  Os- 


and  I  Aet,  which  weeaU  Osiris  and 
Isis,  are  neither  less  mgenious  nor  ridi- 
culous. The  Gredis  embellished  all 
these  fictions.  Ovid  collected  them,  and 
oinamented  them  with  tbe  chaims  of  the 
most  beautiful  poetiy.  What  he  says  of 
a  god  who  develops  or  disembroils  ehaosiy 
and  of  the  formatiim  of  man,  is  8iiA>lime* 


8aiMti«i  bit  uIomI,  iiuMtltqu*  eapMiw  ate 
DeeiBtMUnie, «  4m4  d—itairi  io  ea^nm  ~ 
Natw  komo  at  ... 


A  enfttar*  of*  i ,    ,      ^ 

Wm  vastiM  7«U  aad  th«a  wat  mm  4«lfMd; 
Ooweioas  ot  iboa^ M,  of  mora  eapadou  brca!*» 
For  ampin  loiwc4  a»4  St  ta  »>•<*>«'•*;«_. 

IVonaqnc  cum  MMCtcait  aaamana  eaatera  terrain; 
0«  Imiilal  Mbhnic  4aJk  coetamqae  laari 
Jmm|»  «t  craeltM  aa  aMan  toUerc  ««to«. 

I.  I.  f.  •!. 


Thoa,  wblle  tbe  m  t«  erearioo  dovMwd  bend 
Tbdr  tight.  mmI  to  their  earthir  noihcr  tca^ 
Man  loolu  aWIt,  a«d  with  enacted  eyca 
BriMldtbieo«rBbcreditM7  " 


Heriod^  and  other  writers  who  lived 
so  long  before,  wonld  have  been  very  for 
from  expressing  themselves  with  this  ele- 
gant sublimity.  But,  from  the  interesting 
moment  of  nan*s  fivmation  down  to  the 
era  of  the  Olympiads,  evoything  is 
plunged  in  proronnd  obscurity. 

Herodotus  is  present  at  the  Olynupio 
games,  and,  like  an  old  woman  to  chi^ 
dien,  recites  his  nairatives,  or  rather 
tales,  to  the  assembled  Oseeks.  He  b»* 
eins  by  saying,  that  the  Phenieians  sailed 
from  the  Bed  Sea  mto  the  Meditenn* 
nean ;  which,  if  true,  muat  necessarily 
imply,  that  they  had  de«faM  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  made  the  circuit  of 


Then  oomes  the  rape  of  Io ;  dien  the 
fiible  of  Gyges  and  GnndnnleB ;  then  the 
wondrous  stories  of  banditti,  nid  that  of 
the  daughter  of  Cheops,  King  of  Egypt, 
having  required  a.  hewn  stone  firom  each 
of  her  many  lovers,  and  obtained,  in 
consequence,  a  number  laige  enough  to 
build  one  of  the  pvramids. 

To  this,  add  tne  orades,  prodigieBi 
and  frauds  of  jprieals,  and  you  have  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  periods  of  the  Roman  history • 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Herodo** 
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ta$ ;  our  eonqueron  and  legislaton  knew 
M>  other  way  of  counting  3ieir  years  as 
thej  paned  awacy,  than  by  driTmg  nails 
iato  a  wall  by  the  hand  of  the  sacred 
pontiff. 

The  gieat  Rmnnlns,  the  king  of  a  tiI- 
hfe,  is  the  son  of  the  god  Man,  and  a 
ndnse,  who  was  proceediaff  to  a  well  to 
draw^erinapteber.  tfe  has  a  god 
far  his  fittber,  a  woman  of  loose  manners 
Ibr  his  mother,  and  a  she-wolf  for  his 
Bvne.  A  bodder  &ils  from  heaven  ex- 
pressly Ibr  Noma.  The  invaluable  books 
of  the  Sibyls  ai<e  found  by  accident.  An 
aagur,  by  divine  permissioDy  divides  a 
hsge  ffint-stone  witti  a  ranr.  A  vestal, 
vidi  her  mere  girdle,  draws  into  the  wa- 
ter a  large  vesKl  that  has  been  strwided. 
Castor  and  Polliiz  oome  down  to  fight 
far  the  Romana,  and  the  marks  of  thev 
hoTMs'  feet  are  imprinted  on  the  stones. 
The  tiaasalpine  Gauls  advanced  topil- 
h^  Rome;  acMne  relate  that  they  were 
driven  away  by  geese,  odiers,  that  they 
carried  away  with  them  much  gold 
sad  silver;  but  it  is  probable  that,  at  that 
time,  in  Italy,  geese  were  fiv  more  abun- 
dant than  silver.  We  have  imitated  the 
first  Roman  historians,  at  least  in  their 
isste  for  febles.  We  have  our  ortflamme, 
our  great  standard  brought  from  heaven 
by  an  angel,  and  the  holy  phial  by  a  pi- 
g^;  aiM,  when  to  these,  we  add  the 
iBStttle  of  St.  Martin,  we  feel  not  a  little 
Ibnnidable. 

What  would  constitute  useful  history  ? 
That  which  should  teach  us-  our  duties 
nd  our  ri^its,  without  appearing  to 
teach  diem. 

It  is  often  asked,  Whether  die  iaUe  of 
^  sacrifice  of  Iphigenea  is  taken  firom 
the  history  of  Jephtha?  Whether  the 
deluge  6(  Deucaleon  is  invented  in  imi- 
tetioQofdiatofNoah?  Whether  the  ad- 
veature  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is  co- 
pied from  that  of  Lot  and  his  wife  ?  The 
lews  admit  that  they  had  no  communi- 
ttlion  with  strangers,  that  their  books 
were  unknown  to  the  Oredu,  till  the 
tedaiion  made  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy. 
^  Jews  wer^  long  befere  that  period, 


money-brokers  and  usurers  among  the 
Greeks  at  Alexandria;  but  the  Greeks 
never  went  to  sell  old  clothes  at  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  evident  that  no  people  imi- 
tated the  Jews,  and  also  that  the  Jews 
imitated  or  adopted  many  things  firom  the 
Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks. 

All  Jewish  antiquities  are  sacred  in 
our  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  ha- 
tred and  contempt  in  which  we  hold  that 
people.  We  cannot,  indeed,  believe 
them  by  reason,  but  we  bring  ourselves 
under  subjection  to  the  Jews  by  feith. 
Hiere  are  about  fourscore  systems  in  ex- 
istence on  the  subject  of  their  chrono- 
logy, and  a  far  greater  number  of  ways 
of  explaining  the  events  recorded  in  their 
histories ;  we  know  not  which  is  the  true 
one,  but  we  reserve  our  fiuth  for  it  in 
store  against  the  time  when  that  true  one 
shall  be  discovered. 

We  have  so  many  things  to  believe  in 
this  sensible  and  magnanimous  people^ 
that  all  our  fiuth  is  ediausted  by  them, 
and  we  have  none  left  for  the  prodigies 
with  which  the  other  nations  abound. 
Rollin  may  go  on  repeating  to  us  die 
oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  miraculouiB 
achievements  of  Semiramis;  he  may 
continue  to  transcribe  all  that  has  been 
nairated  of  the  justice  of  those  aneient 
Scythians  who  so  firequently  pillaged 
Africa,  and  occasionally  ate  men  for  their 
breakfest ;  yet  sensible  and  wdl-educated 
people  will  still  feel  and  express  some 
degree  of  incredulity. 

What  I  most  admire  in  our  modem 
compilers  is,  the  judgment  and  seal  with 
whicn  they  prove  to  us,  that  whateter 
happened  in  former  ages,  in  the  moil 
extensive  and  powerful  empires  of  ijie 
world,  io€k  place  solely  fat  the  instruc- 
tion dt  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine*  If 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  in  the  course  of 
their  conquests,  overrun  the  territories  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  it  is  only  to  correct 
that  people  ror  their  sins.  If  die  mon- 
arch, wno  has  been  commonly  named 
Cyrus,  becomes  master  of  Babylon,  it  ia 
that  he  may  grant  permiswn  to  som^ 
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captive  Jews  to  return  home.  If  Alex* 
ander  conquers  Darius,  it  is  for  the  set- 
tlement of  some  Jew  old-clothes-men  at 
Alexandria.  When  the  Romans  join 
Syria  to  their  vast  dominions,  and  round 
their  empire  with  the  little  district  of 
Judea,  this  is  still  with  a  view  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson  to  the  Jews.  The  Arabs 
and  the  Turks  appear  upon  the  staee  of 
the  world  solely  for  the  correction  of  this 
amiable  people.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  they  have  had  an  excellent  educa^ 
tion ;  never  had  any  puml  so  many  pre- 
ceptors.   Such  is  the  utility  of  history. 

But  what  is  still  more  instructive  is, 
the  exact  justice  which  the  clergy  have 
dealt  out  to  all  those  sovereigns  with 
whom  they  were  dissatisfied.  Observe 
with  what  impartial  candour  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  judges  the  Emperor  Juuan, 
the  philosopher.  He  declares  that  that 
prince,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  devil,  held  secret  communi- 
cation with  that  pecsonage,  and  that,  on 
a  particular  occasion,  when  the  demons 
appeared  to  him  under  the  most  hideous 
forms,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rag- 
ing flames,  he  drove  them  away  by  mak- 
ing inadvertently  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

He  denominates  him  madman  and 
wretch;  he  asserts,  that  Julian  immo- 
lated young  men  and  women  every  night 
in  caves.  Such  is  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  most  candid  and  clement  of 
men,  and  who  never  exercised  the  slight- 
est revenge  against  this  same  Gregory, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  and  invectives 
with  which  he  pursued  him  throughout 
his  reign. 

To  apoloeize  for  the  guilty,  is  a  happy 
way  of  justirjring  calumny  against  the  in- 
nocent Compensation  is  thus  affiected ; 
and  such  compensation  was  amply  af- 
forded by  St.  Gregory.  The  Emperor 
Constantius,  Julian's  uncle  and  prede- 
eessor,  upon  his  accession  to  the  tnrone, 
had  massacred  Julius,  his  mother's  bro- 
dier,  and  his  two  sons,  all  three  of  whom 
had  been  declared  august;  this  was  a 
system  which  he  had  adopted  from  his 
father.    He  alterwaids  procured  the  as- 


sassination of  Gallus,  Julian^  brother. 
The  cruelty  which  he  thus  displayed  to 
his  own  &mily,  he  extended  to  tne  empire 
at  laige ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  pmyer^ 
and,  even  at  the  decisive  battle  with 
Maxentius,  he  was  praying  to  God  in  a 
neighbouring  church,  during  the  whole 
time  in  which  the  armies  woe  engaeed. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  eulogized  by 
Gregory;  and,  if  such  is  the  way  in 
which  the  saints  bring  us  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  pro&ne,  particularly  when  they 
are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  irritable  ? 
At  the  present  day,  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  occasionally  applied  to  a  purpose 
somewhat  whimsical  and  absurd.  Cer- 
tain diarters  of  the  time  of  Dagobert  are 
discovered  and  brought  forward,  the 
greater  part  of  them  of  a  somewhat  sus- 
picious character  in  point  of  genuine- 
ness, and  ill-understocd  ;  and  from  these 
it  is  inferred,  that  customs,  rights,  and 
prerogatives,  which  subsisted  then,  should 
be  revived  now.  I  would  reconmiend 
it  to  those  who  adopt  this  method  of 
study  and  reasoning,  to  say  to  the  ocean. 
You  formerly  extended  to  Aigues-Mortes, 
Frejus,  Ravenna,  and  Ferrara,  return  to 
them  immediately. 

SECTION   III. 

Of  the  Certainty  of  KUtory. 

All  certainty  which  does  not  consist  in 
mathematical  demonstration,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  bluest  probability ;  there 
is  no  other  histoncal  certainty.  , 

When  Marcus  Paulo  described  the 
greatness  and  population  of  China,  being 
the  first,  and  for  a  time  the  only  writer 
who  had  described  them,  he  could  not 
obtain  credit.  The  Portuguese,  who  for 
ages  afterwards  had  communication  and 
commerce  with  that  vast  empire,  began 
to  render  the  description  probable.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty ;  of 
that  certainty  which  arises  from  the  una- 
nimous deposition  of  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses or  diiSerent  nations,  unopposed 
by  the  testimony  of  a  single  individual. 
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K  merely  two  or  three  historians  had 
described  the  adventure  of  King  Charles 
Xll.  when  he  persisted  in  remaining  in 
<he  territories  of  his  benefactor  the  Sultan, 
in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  that  mo- 
tiarcn,  and  absolutely  fought,  with  the 
few  domestics  that  attended  his  person, 
igainst  an  army  of  Janissaries  and  Tar- 
tarsy  I  should  have  suspended  my  judg- 
ment about  its  truth ;  but,  having  spoken 
to  many  who  actually  witnessed  the  fact, 
and  having  never  heard  it  called  in  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise 
than  believe  it;  because,  after  all,  al- 
though such  conduct  is  neither  wise  nor 
common,  there  is  nothing  in  it  contradic- 
tory to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  character 
of  the  hero. 

TliAt  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  ought  not  to  be 
believed,  unless  it  is  attest^  by  persons 
evidently  inspired  by  the  divine  mind, 
and  whose  inspiration,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt.  Hence  we  are  jus- 
tified in  considering  as  a  paradox  the 
assertion  made  under  the  article  **  Cer- 
tainty," in  the  great  Encyclopedia,  that 
we  are  as  much  bound  to  believe  in  the 
resuscitation  of  a  dead  man,  if  all  Paris 
were  even  to  affirm  it,  as  to  believe  all 
Paris  when  it  states  that  we  gained  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
evidence  of  all  Paris,  to  a  thing  impro- 
bable, can  never  be  equal  to  that  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a  probable  one.  These 
are  the  first  principles  of  genuine  logic. 
Such  a  dictionary  as  the  one  in  question 
should  be  consecrated  only  to  truth. 

Uncertainty  afllittoty. 

Periods  of  time  are  distinguished  into 
ttboknis  and  historical.  But  even  in  the 
historical  times  themselves,  it  is  neces- 
atfy  to  distinguish  truths  from  fables.  I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  fitbles,  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  such.  There  is 
BO  question,  for  example,  respecting  the 
prodigiea  whh  which  Livy  has  embel- 
lished, or  rather  defiu%d  bis  history. 
But  with  respect  to  events  generally  ad- 
mitted, how  many  reas<ms  exist  for  doubt  1 
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Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  Ronuat 
republic  was  five  hundred  years  without 
historians ;  that  Livy  himself  deplores 
the  loss  of  various  public  monuments  or 
records,  as  almost  all,  he  says,  were  de^ 
stroyed  in  the  burning  of  Rome ;  '*  Ple^ 
raque  interiere.'*  Let  it  be  considered 
that,  in  the  three  hundred  first  years,  the 
art  of  writing  was  very  uncommon; 
"  Rara  per  eadem  tempora  litene."  Rea- 
son will  be  then  seen  for  entertaining 
doubt  oa^ll  those  events  which  do  not 
correspond  witli  the  usual  order  of  human 
afiairs. 

Can  it  be  considered  very  likely  that 
Romulus,  the  grandson  of  the  King  of 
the  Sabines,  was  compelled  to  carry  ofT 
the  Sabine  women,  in  order  to  obtain  fot 
his  people  wives  ?  Is  the  history  of  Lu^ 
cretia  highly  probable;  Can  we  easily 
believe,  on  the  credit  of  Livy,  that  the 
King  Porsenna  betook  himself  to  flighty 
full  of  admiration  for  the  Romans,  be- 
cause a  fanatic  had  pledged  himself,  to 
Assassinate  him  /  Should  we  not  rather 
be  inclined  to  rely  upon  Polybius,  who 
was  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  Livy  ? 
Polybius  informs  us  that  Porsenna  sub* 
jugated  the  Romans.  This  is  &r  more 
probable  tlian  the  adventure  of  Scevola's 
Duming  off  his  hand  for  failing  in  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  him.  I  would 
have  defied  Poltrot  to  do  as  much. 

Does  the  adventure  of  Regulus,  in- 
closed within  a  hogshead  or  tub,  stuck 
round  with  iron  spikes,  deserve  belief? 
Would  not  Polybius,  a  contemporary, 
have  recorded  it,  had  it  been  true  ?  He 
says  not  a  single  word  upon  the  subject. 
Is  not  this  a  striking  presumption  that 
the  story  was  trumped  up  long  afterwards, 
to  gratify  the  popular  hatred  against  the 
Carthaginians? 

Open  Moreri's  Dictionaty,  at  the  ar- 
ticle <' Regulus.*'  He  informs  you  that 
the  torments  inflicted  on  that  Roman  are 
recorded  in  Livy.  The  particular  de- 
cade, however,  in  which  Livy  would  have 
recorded  it,  if  at  all,  is  lost ;  and  in  lieu 
of  it,  we  have  only  the  supplement  of 
Freinsheim;  and  thus  it  appears  that 
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HMt  DictMtnaiy  hte  mttely  cit^  a  Ger- 
aaaa  writer  of  the  serenteeBth  oeiitiurjry 
under  the  idea  of  citu^  a  Roman  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Volumes  might  be  oom- 
poMd  out  of  all  the  celebrated  events 
which  have  been  generally  admitted,  but 
which  may  be  more  fairly  doubted.  But 
the  limits  allowed  for  this  article  will  not 
permit  us  to  enlarge. 

Whether  Templet^  Festhalt,  Annual  O- 
remonktf  andeven  Medukf  are  Historic 
Proofs? 

We  might  be  naturally  led  to  imi^ine. 
that  a  monument  raised  by  any  nation  in 
celebration  of  a  particular  erenty  would 
attest  the  certain^  of  that  event :  if  how- 
ever, these  monuments  were  not  erected 
by.  contemporaries,  or  if  they  celebrate 
events  that  carry  with  them  but  little 
probability,  they  may  often  be  regarded 
as  proving  nothmg  more  than  a  wish  to 
eonsecrate  a  popular  opinion. 

The  rostral  column,  erected  in  Rome 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Duillius,  is  un' 
dojbtedly  a  proof  of  the  naval  victory 
obtained  by  Duillius ;  but  does  the  statue 
of  the  augur  Nevius,  who  is  said  to  have 
divided  a  laige  flint  with  a  razor,  prove 
that  NflBvius  in  reality  perform«i  that 
prodigy  ?  Were  the  statues  of  Ceres  and 
Triptolemus,  at  Athens,  decisive  evi- 
dences that  Ceres  came  down  from  I 
know  not  what  particular  planet^  to  in- 
struct the  Athenians  in  agriculture  ?  Or 
does  the  fiunous  Laocoon,  which  subsists 
perfect  to  the  present  day,  furnish  incon- 
testable eridence  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  horse  ? 

Cerem<»ies  and  annual  festivals  ob- 
served universally  throughout  any  nation, 
are,  in  like  manner,  no  better  proofii  of 
the  reality  of  the  events  to  which  they  are 
attributed.  The  festival  of  Orion,  carried 
on  iSbe  back  of  a  dolphin,  was  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  as  wdi  as  the  Gieelra. 
That  of  Faunus  was  in  celebmtioa  of  hia 
adventure  with  Hercules  and  Oouphale, 
when  that  god,  being  enamoured  ot  Omr 
phale,  mistook  the  bed  of  Hercules  foe 
thatofhitmistreas« 


Hie  fiunous  feast  of  the  JUiparsals  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  she-wolf  that 
suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  fieast  of 
Orion,  which  was  observed  on  the  fifth 
of  the  ides  of  May  1  It  was  neither  mora 
nor  less  than  the  following  adventuise^ 
Hyreus  once  entertained  at  his  house  tha 
gods  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury, 
and  when  his  hign  and  mighty  guests 
were  about  to  depart,  the  worthy  host, 
who  had  no  wife,  and  was  very  desirouai 
of  having  a  son,  lamented  his  unfortunate 
&te,  and  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to, 
the  three  dirinities.  We  dare  not  exactly 
detail  what  they  did  to  the  hide  of  an  ox 
which  Hyreus  had  killed  for  their  enter-* 
tainment ;  however,  they  afterwards  co-t 
vered  the  well-soaked  hide  with  a  little 
earth;  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  was  bom  Orion. 

Almost  all  the  Roman,  Syrian,  Gre-^ 
cian,  and  Egyptian  festivals,  were  founded 
on  similar  legends,  as  well  as  the  temples 
and  statues  of  ancient  heroes.  Tbey 
were  monuments  consecrated  by  credu-* 
lity  to  error. 

One  of  our  most  ancient  monuments 
is  the  statue  of  St.  Dennis  carrying  his 
head  in  his  arms. 

Even  a  medal,  and  a  contemporary 
medal,  is  sometimes  no  proof.  How 
many  medals  has  flattery  struck  in  cele-. 
bration  of  battles  very  indecisive  iu  them.-^ 
selves,  but  thus  exalted  into  victoriea; 
and  of  enterprises,  in  fact,  baffled  oxxd^ 
abortivei  and  completed  only  in  the  in 
scription  on  the  metal  ?  Finally,  during 
the  war  in  1740,  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English,  was  there  not  a  medal 
struck,  attesting  the  capture  of  Cartha* 
gena  by  Admiral  Vernon,  althoughi  thai 
admiral  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ? 

Medals  are  then  unexceptionable  tes-* 
timonies  only  when  the  event  they  oele<« 
brate  is  attested  by  contempwary  authors  # 
these  evidenqes  thus  eom^rating  each 
other,  verify  the  event  described. 
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Skamld  m  H'uiantm  ateribe  fictUioia 
SMecAei  to  Aif  Characten^  and  tketch 
Poriraiis  qftkem  ? 

If  ott  any  particiilar  oocasioD  a  oom- 
■mder  of  an  anayy  or  a  pubbc  minister, 
kaa  spoken  in  a  powerfiil  and  impressive 
■Mumery  characterise  of  his  genius  and 
hii  age,  his  discoune  should  unquestion- 
ably be  ipiren  with  the  moot  literal  exacts 
■SM.  Soceches  of  this  description  are 
perimpa  me  meet  nduable  part  of  histoiy . 
flat  nr  ifdMt  purpoae  represent  a  man  as 
aaying  what  he  never  diet  say  ?  It  would 
be  just  aa  oorrect  to  attribute  to  him  acts 
wliM^  he  nerer  performed.     It   is  a 

lietion  imitated  from  Homer ;  but  that    prevail  over  the  higher  and  more  impera- 
wfaidi  b  fiction  in  a  poem,  in  strict  Ian-   ti?e  duty  of  a  man  ? 
guage,  is  a  lie  in  the  historian.    Many        I  will  suppose  again,  that  you  have 
of  the  ancients  adopted  the  method  in 
qucalioD,  which  merely  proves  that  many 
of  the  ancients  were  iond  of  parading 
their  eloquence  at  the  expense  of  truth. 


Of  Ciceroni  Maxim  concemiitg  History, 
that  an  Historiaii  thould  never  dare 
to  relate  a  FaUehood  or  to  conceal  a 
Truth. 

The  first  part  of  this  praoept  is  incon- 
testable ;  we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to 
examine  the  other.  If  a  particular  truth 
may  be  of  any  servioe  to  the  state,  your 
silence  is  censurable.  But  I  will  aup« 
pose  you  to  write  the  history  of  a  prince 
who  had  reposed  in  you  a  secret,— ought 
you  to  reveal  that  secret  ?  Ought  you  to 
sa^  to  all  posterity  what  you  would  be 
cnminal  in  disclosing  to  a  sinffle  indi* 
vidual  ?    Should  the  duty  of  a  historian 


witnessed  a  filing  or  weakness  whicl^ 
has  not  had  the  slightest  influence  oiv 


public  affiurs— ought  you  to  publish  such 
weakness?  In  such  a  case  histoiy  be- 
comes satire. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  anecdote  writers  are  more 


Of  Historical  Portraiture. 

Portraits,  also,  frequently  manifest  a 
stronger  desire  for  display,  than  to  com-  { indiscreet  than  they  are  useful.  But 
mnnkate  information.  Contemporaries  what  opinion  must  we  entertain  of  those 
are  justifiable  in  dmwing  the  poitraits  of ;  impudent  compilers  who  appear  to  gloiy 
stateaasen  widi  whom  they  have  negoci-  j  in  scattering  about  them  calumny  and 
ated,  or  of  generals  under  whom  they  { slander,  and  print  and  sell  scandals  as  La 
haie  fought.  But  how  much  is  it  to  be  " 
^yprehended  that  the  pencil  will  in  many 
be  guided  by  the  feelings?    The 


portraits  given  by  Lord  Clarendon  appear 
to  be  drawn  with  more  impartiality, 
gravirf,  and  judgment,  than  those  which 
we  peruse  wiith  so  much  delight  in  Oar- 
dinalBelz. 

But  to  attempt  to  paint  the  ancients  ; 
10  elaborate  in  this  way  the  development 
of  their  minds ;  to  regard  events  as  cha- 
racters in  which  we  may  accumtely  read 
the  moat  sacred  feelings  and  intents  of 
their  hearts,— ^thb  is  an  undertaking  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  and  discrimination, 
although  as  frequently  conducted,  both 
chddisEyand  trifling* 


Vobin  sold  poisons? 

Of  Satirical  HUtory. 

If  Plutarch  censured  Herodotus  for 
not  having  sufficiently  extolled  the  fame 
of  some  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  for 
omitting  many  known  facts  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded,  how  much  more  censurable 
are  certain  of  our  modem  writers,  who, 
without  any  of  the  merits  of  Herodotus, 
impute  both  to  princes  and  to  nations' 
acu  of  the  most  odious  character,  with- 
out the  slightest  proof  or  eridence  ?  The 
history  of  the  war  in  1741  has  been 
written  in  England ;  and  it  relates,  **  that 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  the  French 
fired  at  the  English  balls  and  pieces  of 
glass  which  had  been  prepared  with  poi- 
son; and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
sent  to  the  King  of  France  a  boxfull  of 
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those  alleged  poisonous  articles,  which  ( 
had  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  thej 
wounded  English/'  The  same  author) 
adds,  that  the  French  haying  lost  in  that  ^ 
battle  forty  thousand  men,  the  parliament 
issued  an  order  to  prevent  people  from 
talking  on  the  subject  under  paui  of  cor- 
poral punishment. 

The  fraudulent  memoirs  published  not 
long  since  under  the  name  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  abound  with  similar  ab- 
surdities.   We  are  told  in  them,  that  at  | 
tlie  siege  of  Lille  the  allies  threw  placards  > 
into  the  city,  containing  these  words :  | 
**  Frenchmen,  be  comforted,-«Maintenon  J 
shall  never  be  your  queen." 
-  Almost  every  page  is  polluted  by  false 
statements  and  abuse  of  the  royal  family 
and  other  leading  &milie«  in  the  king- 
dom, without  the  author'*  making  out 
the  smallest  probability  to  give  a  colour 
to  his  calumnies.    This  is  not  writing 
history ;  it  is  writing  slanders  which  de- 
serve the  pillory. 

'  A  vast  number  of  works  have  been 
printed  in  Holland,  under  the  name  of 
nistory,  of  which  the  style  is  as  vulgar  i 
and  coarse  as  the  abuse,  and  the  fificts  as  | 
false  as  they  are  ill  narrated.    This,  \ti 
has  been  observed,  is  a  bad  fruit  of  the  ^ 
noble  tree  of  liberty.     But  if  the  con- 
temptible authors  of  this  trash  have  the 
liberty  thus  to  deceive  their  readers,  it 
becomes  us  here  to  take  the  liberty  to 
undeceive  them. 

A  thirst  for  despicable  gain,  and  the  \ 
insolence  of  vulgar  and  grovelling  man-  \ 
ners,  were  the  only  motives  which  led  \ 
that  protestant  refugee  from  Languedoc,  \ 
of  the  name  of  Langlevieux,  but  com-  \ 
monly  called  La  Beaumelle,  to  attempt  ^ 
the  roost  infamous  trick  that  ever  dis- 
graced literature.  He  sold  to  Eslinger, 
the  bookseller  of  Frankfort,  in  1751,  for 
seventeen  louis-d*or,  the  History  of  the  j 
Age  of  Louu  XIV.  which  is  not  his ; ' 
and,  either  to  make  it  believed  that  he 
was  the  proprietor,  or  to  earn  his  money, 
he  loaded  it  with  abusive  and  abominable 
notes  against  Louis  XIV.,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson  the   Duke  of  Burgundy, 


whom  he  abuses  in  the  most  unmessuffNl 
terms,  and  calls  a  traitor  to  his  grana-' 
father  and  his  country.  He  pours  out 
upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent, 
calumnies  at  once  the  most  horrible  and 
the  most  absurd ;  no  person  of  conse- 
quence is  spared,  and  yet  no  person  of 
consequence  did  he  ever  know.  He 
retails  against  the  Marshals  Villarsand 
Villeroi,  against  ministers,  and  e^'en 
against  ladies,  all  the  petty,  dirty,  and 
scandalous  tales  that  could  be  collected 
from  the  lowest  taverns  and  wine-houses ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  greatest  princes  as 
if  they  were  amenable  to  himself^  and 
under  his  own  |)ersonal  jurisdiction.  He 
expresses  himself,  indeed,  as  if  be  were 
a  formal  and  authorised  judge  of  kings : — 
**  Give  me,"  says  he,  *'  a  Stuart,  and  I 
will  make  him  king  of  England." 

This  most  ridiculous  and  abominable 
conduct,  proceeding  from  an  author  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  has  incurred  no 
prosecution  ;  it  would  have  been  severely 
punished  in  a  man  whose  words  would 
have  carried  any  weight.  But  we  must 
here  observe,  that  these  works  of  dark- 
ness frequently  circulate  through  all 
Europe;  they  are  sold  at  the  &irs  of 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  and  the  whole  of 
the  north  is  overrun  with  them.  Fo- 
reigners, who  are  not  well  informed,  de^ 
rive  from  books  of  this  description  their 
knowledge  of  modem  history.  German 
authors  are  not  always  sufficiently  on 
their  guard  against  memoirs  of  this  cha- 
racter, but  employ  them  as  materials; 
which  has  been  the  case  with  the  memoirs 
of  Fontis,  Montbrun,  Rochefort,  and 
Pordac ;  with  all  the  pretended  political 
testaments  of  ministers  of  state,  which 
have  proceeded  firom  the  pen  of  fon^ery ; 
with  die  "  Royal  Tenth"  of  Boisguille- 
bert,  impudently  published  under  the 
name  of  Marshal  Vauban  ;  and  with  in- 
numerable compilations  of  anas  and 
anecdotes. 

^  History  is  sometimes  even  still  more 
shamefully  abused  in  England.  As  there 
are  always  two  parties  in  furious  hostility 
against  eadi  other,  until  some  common 
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^ugct  for  ft  season  unites  them,  the 
writers  of  one  &ction  condemn  everything 
tiiAttfae  others  approve.  The  some  indi- 
▼idual  is  represented  as  a  Gato  and  a 
Caiiline.  How  is  truth  to  be  extricated 
from  this  adulation  and  satire?  Perhaps 
diere  is  only  one  rule  to  be  depended 
UDon,  which  is,  to  believe  all  the  good 
Wnich  the  historian  of  a  party  ventures  to 
allow  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  &c- 
tioD  ;  and  all  the  ills  which  ne  ventures 
to  impute  to  the  chiefs  of  his  own-^a 
rule,  of  which  neither  party  can  severely 
complain. 

V<ith  regard  to  memoirs  actually  writ- 
ten by  agents  in  the  events  recorded,  as 
those  of  Clarendon,  Ludlow,  and  Burnet 
in  England,  and  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
and  de  Retz  in  France,  if  they  agree, 
diey  are  true;  if  they  contradict  each 
•dier,  doubt  diem. 

With  respect  to  anas  and  anecdotes, 
diere  may  perhaps  be  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  diat  contains  some  shadow  of 
imtu. 

SBCTIOV   IV. 

Df  the  Method  or  Manner  of  voriting 
History y  and  of  Style. 

We  have  said  so  much  tt^A  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  must  hew  <iay  very  little. 
It  is  sufficiently  kjnown  and  fully  ad- 
mittedy  that  the  method  and  style  of 
I^vy — ^his  gravity,  and  instructive  elo- 
quence, are  suitable  to  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  republic  $  that  Tacitus  is 
more  calculated  to  pourtray  tyrants,  Po- 
lybius  to  give  lessons  on  war,  and  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicamassus  to  investigate 
antiquities. 

But,  while  he  forms  himself  on  the 
general  model  of  these  great  masters,  n 
weighty  responsibility  is  attached  to  the 
modem  historian  from  which  they  were 
exempt.  He  is  required  to  give  more 
foinute  details,  &cts  more  completely 
authenticated,  correct  dates,  precise  au- 
thorities, more  attention  to  customs,  laws, 
manners^  commerce,  finance,  agriculture, 
•Mi  popolatioDf    It  is  with  hbtory,  as  it 


is  with  mathteadcs  ftnd  natural  phil< 
phy ;  the  field  of  it  is  immensely  enlarged. 
The  more  easy  it  is  to  compile  newspa- 
pers, the  more  difficult  it  is  at  the  present 
day  to  write  history. 

Daniel  thought  himself  a  historian, 
because  he  transcribed  dates  and  narra* 
tives  of  battles,  of  which  I  can  understand 
nothing.  He  should  have  informed  me 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  the  rights  o( 
the  chief  corporate  establishments  in  it ; 
its  laws,  usages,  manners,  with  the  al- 
terations by  which  they  have  been  af 
fected  in  the  progress  of  time.  This  natio» 
might  not  improperly  address  him  m 
some  such  language  as  the  following : — I 
want  from  you  my  own  history  rather 
than  that  of  Louis  le  Gros  and  Louis 
Hutin ;  you  tell  me,  copying  from  some 
old,  unauthenticated,  and  carelessly  writ- 
ten chronicle,  that  when  Louis  VIII. 
was  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  and 
lay  extenuated,  languishing,  and  power- 
less, the  physicians  ordei^ed  the  more 
than  half-dead  monarch  to  take  to  his 
bed  a  blooming  damsel,  who  might  che* 
rish  the  few  sparks  of  remaining  life; 
and  that  the  pious  king  rejected  the  un- 
holy advice  with  indignation.  Alas ! 
Daniel,  you  are  unacquainted,  it  seems, 
with  the  Italian  proverb— '' Donna  ig- 
nuda  manda  Tuomo  sotto  la  terra.''  You 
ought  to  possess  a  little  stronger  tincture 
of  political  and  natural  history. 

The  history  of  a  foreign  country  should 
be  formed  on  a  different  model  to  that  of 
our  own. 

If  we  compose  a  history  of  France^ 
we  are  under  no  necessity  to  describe 
the  course  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ; 
but  if  we  publish  a  histoiy  of  the  con* 
quests  of  the  Portuguese  m  Asia,  a  to- 
pographical description  of  the  recently 
explored  country  is  required.  It  is  de-* 
sirable  that  we  should,  as  it  were,  con- 
duct the  reader  by  the  hand  round  Africa, 
and  along  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  India ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  we  should  treat 
with  information  and  judgment,  of  man* 
ners,  laws,  and  customs  so  new  to  Eufope. 

We  have  a  gre^tt  variety  of  histories  of 
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the  Mttblishment  of  the  Porta^eie  in 
Indisiy  written  by  our  countrymen,  but 
not  one  of  them  baa  brought  us  acquainted 
with  the  different  goyemments  of  that 
country,  with  its  religious  antiquities, 
Bramins,  disciples  of  St,  John,  Guebres, 
and  Banians.  Some  letters  of  Xayier 
and  his  successors  have,  it  is  true,  been 
preserved  to  us.  We  have  had  histories 
of  the  Indies  composed  at  Paris,  from 
the  accounts  of  those  missionaries  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Bramins.  We  have  it  repeated,  in  a 
hundred  works,  that  the  Indians  worship 
the  devil.  The  chaplains  of  a  company 
of  merchants  quit  our  country  under  these 
impressions,  and,  as  soon  as  they  per* 
ceive  on  the  coast  some  symbolical  figures, 
they  fail  not  to  write  home  that  they  are 
the  portraits  and  likenesses  of  the  devil, 
that  they  are  in  the  devil's  empire,  and 
that  they  are  going  to  engage  m  battle 
with  him.  They  do  not  reflect  that  we 
are  the  real  worshippers  of  the  devil 
Mammon,  and  that  we  tra? el  six  thousand 
leagues  from  our  native  land  to  offer  our 
vows  at  his  shrine,  and  to  obtain  the 
grant  of  some  portion  of  his  treasures. 

As  to  those  who  hire  themselves  out  at 
Paris  to  some  bookseller  in  the  rue  de 
St.  Jacques,  and  at  so  much  per  job,  and 
who  are  onlered  to  write  a  history  of 
Japan,  Canada,  or  the  Oanaries,  as  the 
case  requires  and  opportunity  suggests, 
from  the  memoirs  ot  a  few  capuchin 
friars-— CO  such  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

It  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  clearly  under* 
stood,  that  the  method  which  would  be 
proper  in  writing  a  history  of  our  own 
country  is  not  suitable  in  describing  the 
discoveries  of  the  new  world ;  that  we 
should  not  write  on  a  small  city  as  on  a 
great  empire ;  and  that  the  private  his- 
tory of  a  prince  should  be  composed  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  the  history 
of  France  and  England. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  tell  us,  but  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jax- 
artes,  one  barbarian  has  been  succeeded 
^y  another  barbarian,  in  what  respect  do 
<«u  benefit  the  public  f 


These  rules  are  well  known ;  bnt  4ie 
art  of  writing  history  well  will  always  be 
very  uncommon.  It  obviously  requires 
a  style  grave,  pure,  varied,  and  smooth. 
But  we  may  say  with  respect  to  rules  for 
writing  history,  as  in  reverence  to  those 
for  all  the  intellectual  arts, — there  are 
many  precepts,  but  few  masters. 

SECTION  v. 

Hittory  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  arid  of  tie 
**  Paralipomena/* 

Every  nation,  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
to  write,  has  written  its  own  history,  and 
the  Jews  have  accordingly  written  theirSh 
Before  they  had  kings,  they  lived  under 
a  theocracy;  it  was  their  destiny  to  ba 
governed  by  God  himself. 

When  the  Jews  were  desirous  of  having 
a  king,  like  the  adjoining  nations,  the 
prophet  Samuel,  who  was  exceedingly 
interested  in  preventing  it,  declared  to 
them,  on  the  plart  of  God,  that  they  were 
rejecting  God  himself.  Thus  the  Jewish 
theocracy  ceased  when  the  monarchy 
commenced. 

We  may  therefore  remark,  without  the 
imputation  of  blasphemy,  that  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  kin^  was  written  like  that 
of  other  nations,  and  that  God  did  not 
take  the  pains  himself  to  dictate  the  his* 
tory  of  a  people  whom  he  no  longer  go* 
verned. 

We  advance  this  opinion  with  tlie 
greatest  diffiaence.  What  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  confirming  it,  is,  that 
the  '*  Paralipomena"  very  frequently  con« 
tradict  the  book  of  Kings,  both  with  re* 
spect  to  chronology  and  facts,  just  a^ 
profane  historians  sometimes  contradict 
one  another.  Moreover,  if  God  always 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Jews,  it  seems 
only  consistent  and  natural  to  think  that 
he  writes  it  still;  for  the  Jews  are  al- 
ways his  cherished  people.  They  are  on 
\.  some  future  day  to  oe  converted,  and  it 
seems  that  whenever  that  event  happens, 
they  will  have  as  complete  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  their  dispersion  as 
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tiered,  as  they  have  tiow  to  say,  that  i  hat  zeal  of  this  descriptibn  b  injurious 
dod  wrote  the  history  of  their  kings.  I  to  the  great  society  ot  mankind.  Ro* 
We  may  be  allowed  here  to  make  one  \  mulus  murders  his  brother,  and  he  is 
teflection ;  which  is,  that  as  God  was  for  ^  made  a  god.  Constantine  cuts  the  ^roat 
^  very  long  period  their  king,  and  after*  <  of  his  son,  strangles  his  wife,  and  mur<* 
%vaTd9  became  tlieir  historian,  we  are  i  ders  almost  all  his  family :  he  has  been 
bound  to  entertain  for  all  Jews  the  most  I  eulogized  in  general  councils,  but  histoiy 

Jiofbund  respect.  There  is  not  a  single  |  should  ever  hold  up  such  barbarities  to 
ew  broker,  or  slop-man,  who  is  not  in-  <  detestation.  It  is  undoubtedly  fortunate 
finitely  superior  to  Cesar  and  Alexander.  5  for  us  that  Clovis  was  a  Catholic.  It  is 
Bow  can  we  avoid  bending  in  prostration  I  fortunate  for  the  Anglican  church  that 
before  an  oldcloihes-man,  who  proves  to  \  Henry  VIII.  abolished  monks,  but  we 
us  that  his  history  has  been  written  by  5  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  Clovis 
God  himself,  while  the  histories  of  Greece  \  and  Henry  VIII.  were  monsters  of  cru- 
tod  Rome  have  been  transmitted  to  us  \  elty. 

taierely  by  the  profane  hand  of  man.  ;  When  first  the  Jesuit  Berruyer,  who 
If  the  style  of  the  history  of  the  kings,  |  although  a  Jesuit  was  a  fool,  undertook 
and  of  the  Paialipomena,  is  divine,  it  <  to  paraphrase  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
may  nevertheless  be  true,  that  the  acts  s  nient  in  the  style  of  the  lowest  populace, 
Recorded  in  these  histories  are  not  divine,  j  with  no  other  intention  than  having  them 
David  murders  Uriah ;  Ishbosheth  and  |  read.  He  scattered  some  flowers  of  rhe* 
Mephibosheth  are  muidered ;  Absalom  \  toric  over  the  two-edged  knife  which  the 
murders  Ammon ;  Joab  murders  Absa- 1  Jew  Ehud  thrust  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
lorn  ;  Solomon  murders  his  brother  Ado-  \  stomach  of  the  King  Eglon ;  and  over 
nijah;  Baasha  murders  Nadab;  Zimri  s  the  Sabre  with  which  Judith  cut  off  the 
Uurders  £la ;  Omri  murders  Zimri ;  \  head  of  Holofemes  after  having  prosti* 
Ahab  murders  Naboth  ;  Jehu  murders  <  tuted  herself  to  his  pleasures ;  and  also 
Ahab  and  Joram ;  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 1  over  many  other  acts  recorded  of  a  gi* 
Vusalem  murder  Amaziah,  son  of  Joash ;  |  niil^r  description.  The  parliament,  re* 
Shallom,  son  of  Jabesh,  murders  Zacha-  \  specting  the  Bible  which  narrates  these 
riah,  son  of  Jeroboam ;  Menahhem  mur- 1  histories,  nevertheless  condemned  the 
ders  Shatlum,  son  of  Jabesh ;  Pekah,  5  Jesuit  who  ektolled  them,  and  ordered 
son  of  Remaliah,  murders  Pekahiah,  son  \  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  burnt t 
of  Manehem  ;  and  Iloshea,  son  of  Elah,  \  -^I  mean  merely  those  of  the  Jesuit 
murders  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah.  We  \  But  as  the  judgments  of  mankind  are 
pass  over,  in  silence,  many  other  minor  <  ever  different  in  similar  cases,  the  same 
murders.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  I  thing  happened  to  Bayle  in  circumstances 
that,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  did  write  this  5  totally  different  He  was  condemned  for 
bistory,  he  did  not  choose  a  subject  par-  i  i^ot  praising  all  the  actions  of  David, 
Ikularly  edifying.  ]  l^ing  of  the  province  of  Judea.    A  man 

<  of  the  name  of  Jurieu,  a  refugee  preacher 
in  Holland,  a*»sociat^  with  some  other 
refugee  preachers,  were  desirous  of  oblig- 


SECnON   VI. 

Of  bad  Actions  which  haoe  beat  cotue- 
ehUtd  or  txcuwd  in  Hiitory. 

It  is  but  too  common  for  historians  to 
pmise  veiy  depraved  and  abandoned 
tharacters,  who  nave  done  service  either 
to  a  dominant  sect,  or  to  their  nation  at 
bige.    The  praises  thus  bestowed,  come 


fMliapi  fnoL  a  ioyaland  tealoos  citisefl;    and  thfit  if  be  is  calleda  man  after  God'a 


ing  him  to  recant.  But  how  could  be 
recant  with  reference  to  facts  delivered 
in  the  scripture  ?  Had  not  Bayle  some 
reason  to  conclude  that  all  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Jewish  books  are  not  the 
actions  of  saints  7  that  David,  like  otkff 
men,  had  committed  some  criminal  acts ; 
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tuvm  Keart/lie  is  called' so  iii  consJequence 
of  his  penitence,  and  not  of  his  crimes  ? 

Let  us  disregard  names  and  confine 
our  consideration  f  things  only.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.-  a  clergyman  of  the  L^igue  party 
secretly  poured  out  a  phial  of  oil  on  the 
head  of  a  shepherd  of  Brie;  that  the 
shepherd  comes  to  court ;  that  the  cler- 
gyman presents  him  to  Henry  IV.  as  an 
excellent  violin  player,  who  can  com- 
pletely drive  away  all  care  and  melan- 
choly ;  that  the  king  makes  him  his 
equerry,  and  bestows  on  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage ;  that  afterwards, 
thfe  king  having  quarrelled  with  the  shep- 
herd, the  latter  takes  refuge  with  one  of 
the  princes  of  Germany,  his  fttther-in- 
law's  enemy ;  that  he  enlists  and  arms 
six  hundred  banditti  overwhelmed  by 
debt  and  debauchery  ;  that  with  this  re- 
giment of  brigands  he  rushes  to  the  field, 
slays  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  exter- 
minating all>  even  to  women  and  children 
at  the  breast,  in  order  to  prevent  a  single 
individual's  remaining  to  give  intelligence 
of  the  horrid  butchery.  I  farther  sup- 
pose this  same  shepherd  of  Brie  to  become 
king  of  France  after  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  that  he  procures  the  murder  of  that 
king's  grandson,  after  having  invited  him 
to  sit  at  meat  at  his  own  table,  and  de- 
livers over  to  death  seven  other  younger 
children  of  his  king  and  bene&ctor. 
•Who  is  the  man  that  will  not  conceive 
the  shepherd  of  Brie  to  act  rather  harshly  ? 

Commentators  are  agreed  that  the 
adultery  of  David,  and  his  murder  of 
Uriah,  are  faults  which  God  pardoned. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  mas- 
sacres above  mentioned  are  fiiults  which 
God  also  pardoned. 

However,  Bayle  had  no  quarter  given 
him;  but  at  length  some  preachers  at 
London  having  compared  George  IL  to 
David,  one  of  that  monarch's  servants 
prints  and  publishes  a  small  book,  in 
which  he  censures  the  comparison.  He 
examines  the  whole  conduct  of  David ; 
he  goes  infinitely  farther  than  Bayle,  and 
traats  David  with  more  severity  thanj 


Tacitus  applies  to  Domittan*.  Thbboob 
did  not  raise  in  England  the  slightest 
murmur ;  every  reader  felt  that  bsul  ac- 
tions are  always  bad,  that  God  may 
pardon  them  when  repentance  is  propor^ 
tioned  to  guilt,  but  that  certainly  no  man 
can  ever  approve  of  them. 

There  was  more  reason,  therefore^  pre* 
vailing  in  England  than  there  was  in 
Holland  in  the  time  of  Bayle.  We  now 
perceive  clearly  and  without  difficulty, 
that  we  ought  not  to  hold  up  as  a  model 
of  sanctity  what,  in  fact,  deserves  the 
severest  punishment;  and  we  see  with 
equal  clearness  that,  as  we  ought  not  to 
consecrate  guilt,  so  we  ought  not  to  be« 
lieve  absurdity. 

HONOUR. 

The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  has 
founded  his  system  on  the  idea  that  vir- 
tue is  the  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  honour  that  of  monarchical. 
Is  there  virtue  then  without  honour,  and 
how  is  a  republic  established  on  virtue  ?  . 

Let  us  place  before  the  reader's  eyes 
that  which  has  been  said  in  an  able  little 
book  upon  this  subject.  Pamphlets  soon 
sink  into  oblivion.  Truth  ought  not  to 
be  lost,  it  should  be  consigned  to  works 
of  duration. 

'*  Assuredly  republics  have  never  been 
formed  on  a  theoretical  principle  of  vir- 
tue. The  public  interest  being  opposed 
to  the  dommation  of  an  individual,  the 
spirit  of  self-importance,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  person,  serve  to  curb  am- 
bition and  the  inclination  to  rapacitv, 
wherever  they  may  appear.  The  pride 
of  each  citizen  watches  over  that  of  his 
neighbour,  and  no  person  would  willingly 
be  the  slave  of  another's  caprice.  Such 
are  the  feeling^  which  establish  republics, 
and  which  preserve  them.  It' is  ridicui- 
lous  to  imagine  that  there  must  be  more 
virtue  in  a  Grison  than  in  a  Spaniard." 

That  honour  can  be  the  sole  principle 
of  monarchies  is  a  no  less  chimerical  idea, 
and  the  author  shows  it  to  be  so  himself 
without  being  aware  of  it.  The  nature  of 
honour,  says,  he,  in  chapter  vii.  of  book 
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iii.'is  to  demand  preferences*  and  distinc-  ) 
tkms.  ]ty  therefore,  naturally  suits  a  j 
monarchical  goveroment.  j 

Was  it  not  on  this  same  principle,  that  \ 
the  Komans  demanded  the  prsetorship, 
consulship,  OTation,  and  triumph  in  their 
lepublic?  These  were  preferences  and 
distinctions  well  worth  the  titles  and  pre- 
ferences purchased. in  monarchies,  and 
for  which  there  is  often  a  regular  fixed 
price. 

This  remark  proves,  in  our  opinion, 
that  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  although  spark-  < 
ling  with  wit,  and  commendable  by  its 
respect  for  the  laws  and  hatred  of  super- 
stition and  rapine  is  founded  entirely 
upon  fidse  views. 

Let  us  add,  that  it  is  precisely  in  courts 
dial  there  is  always  least  honour  :~- 

L'lngaaiMre,  il  mcBtir,  la  frode*  U  farto, 
E  la  lapim  di  picti  veattti, 
Cmccr  col  darono  r  precip.cio  altrui, 
B  Cm*  a  ■«  de  rahnii  biaamu  osorc^ 
Soa  Ic  Tinu  di  qiiclla  gcvtc  iafidi. 

faster  Fido.  atto  v. 

BMnp«r  avee  bat<«we  ea  aflfeetant  faadace, 
Vcapaiaaer  dr  rapine  eo  attrftant  Im  Iou» 
EioalPr  en  tei'ret  aoa  ami^  aa'on  embane. 
Voila  I'hottaear  qai  ngiM  a  n  rait*  dta  niu 


To  baaHy  ctmvl,  yet  wear  a  fao*  of  pride; 
To  rob  the  pablic,  T«t  o'er  law  pretadc; 
aa'«left  frkad.  vet  staag  i«  the  enb  -— 
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vhicC  in  oitarts  take*  plaet* 


Indeed,  it  is  in  courts,  that  men  de- 
void of  honour,  often  attain  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  and  it  is  in  republics  that  a 
known  dishonourable  citizen  is  seldom 
trusted  by  the  people  with  public  con- 
cerns. 

The  celebrated  saying  of  the  regent, 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  foundation  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 
''This  is  a  perfect  courtier — he  has  nei- 
ther temper  nor  honour/' 

HUMILITY. 
Philosoph  ers  have  enquired,  whether 
humility  is  a  virtue ;  but  virtue  or  not, 
tfery  one  must  agree  that  nothing  is  more 
are  The  Greeks  called  it  '  tapeinosis' 
or  *  tapeineia.'*  It  is  strongly  recom- 
aiended  in  the  fourth  book  of  die  Laws 
of  Plato:  he  rejects  the  proud  and 
%ould  multiply  the  humble. 
.   fipictetuf,  in  five  places,  preaches  hu- 


mility : — "  If  thou  pasSfest  for  a  person 
of  consequence  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  distrust  thyself. — No  lifting  up 
of  tny  eye-brows. — Be  nothing  in  thine 
own  eyes — If  tholi  seekest  to  please,  thou 
art  lost. — Give  place  to  all  men  ;  prefer 
them  to  thyself;  assist  them  all.*' 

We  see  by  these  maxims,  that  never 
capuchin  went  so  &r  as  Epictetus. 

Some  theologians,  who  nad  the  rais^ 
fortune  to  be  proud,  have  pretended  that 
humility  cost  nothing  to  Epictetus,  who 
was  a  slave ;  and  that  he  was  humble  by 
station,  as  a  doctor  or  a  Jesuit  may  be 
proud  by  station. 

But  what  will  they  say  of  Marcus  An<^ 
toninus,  who  on  the  throne  recommended 
humility  ?  He  places  Alexander  and  his 
muleteer  on  the  same  line.  He  said  that 
the  vanity  of  pomp  is  only  a  bone  thrown 
in  the  midst  of  aogs ;  that  to  do  good, 
and  to  patiently  hear  himself  calumni- 
ated, constitute  the  virtue  of  a  king. 

Thus  the  master  of  tlie  known  world 
recommended  humility ;  but  propose  hu- 
mility to  a  musician,  and  see  liow  he  will 
laugh  at  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Descartes,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pa»* 
sions  of  the  Soul,  places  humility  among 
their  number,  &'ho — if  we  may  personify 
this  quality — did  not  expect  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  passion.  lie  also  distin- 
guishes between  virtuous  and  vicious 
humility, 

But  we  leave  to  philosophers  more 
enlightened  than  ourselves  the  care  of 
explaining  this  doctrine,  and  will  confine 
ourselves  to  saying,  that  humility  is  *'  the 
modesty  of  the  soul.'* 

It  is  the  antidote  to  pride.  Humility 
could  not  prevent  Rousseau  fit>m  be- 
lieving, that  he  knew  more  of  music  than 
those  to  whom  he  taught  it ;  but  it  could 
induce  him  to  agree  that  he  was  not  su- 
perior to  LuUi  in  recitative. 

The  reverend  fitther  Viret,  cordelier, 
theologian,  and  preacher,  all  humble  as 
he  is,  will  always  firmly  believe  that  ne 
knows  more  than  those  who  learn  to  read 
and  write;  but  his  Christian  humility, 
his  modesty  of  soul,  will  oblige  him  to 
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^nfess  in  tbe  bottom  of  his  heairt,  that 
he  has  written  nothing  but  nonsense. 
Ohy  brothers  Nonotte,  Guyon,  Pantou- 
illety  Tulgar  scribblers !  be  more  humble, 
and  always  bear  in  recollection  ''the 
modesty  of  the  soul/' 

HYPATIA. 

I  WILL  suppose  that  Madame  Dacier 
had  been  the  finest  woman  in  Paris ;  ^nd 
that  in  tlie  quarrel  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the 
Carmelites  pretended  that  the  poem  Of 
the  Magdalen,  written  by  a  Carmelite, 
was  infinitely  superior  to  Homer,  and 
that  it  was  an  atrocious  impiety  to  prefer 
the  Iliad  to  the  verses  of  a  monk.  I  will 
take  the  additional  liberty  of  supposing 
that  tbe  Archbishop  of  Paris  took  the 
part  of  the  Carmelites  against  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a  partisan  of  the  beau- 
tiful Madame  Dacier,  and  that  he  excited 
the  Carmelites  to  massacre  this  fine  wo- 
man in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
to  drag  her  naked  and  bloody  to  the 
Place  Maubert, — ^would  not  everybody 
say  that  the  Archbishop  of  Pans  had 
done  a  very  wicked  action,  for  which  he 
ought  to  do  penance  ? 

This  is  precisely  the  nistory  of  fly- 
patia.  She  taught  Homer  and  Plato,  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
II.  St.  Cyril,  incensed  the  Christian 
populace  against  her,  as  it  is  related  by 
Damasius  and  Suidas,  and  clearly  proved 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  such 
as  Bruker,  La  Croze,  Basnage,  &c.  as  is 
Tery  judiciously  exposed  in  the  great 
Dictionaire  Encyclopedique,  in  the  ar- 
ticle ECCLECTISME. 

A  man  whose  intentions  ere  no  doubt 
very  good,  has  printed  two  volumes 
llgainst  this  article  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
^o  volumes  against  two  pages,  my 
friends,  are  too  much.  I  have  told  you 
H  hundred  times  you  multiply  being 
without  necessity.  Two  lines  against 
two  volumes  would  be  quite  sufficient ; 
but  write  not  even  these  two  lines. 

I  am  content  with  remarking,  that  St* 
Gyril  was  a  man  of  pans ;  that  be  suf* 


fered  his  zeal  to  carry  him  too  far;  that 
when  we  strip  beautiful  women,  it  is  not 
to  massacre  them ;  that  St.  Cyril,  no 
doubt,  asked  pardon  of  God  for  this 
abominable  action  ;  and  that  I  pray  the 
father  of  mercies  to  have  pity  on  his  soul. 
He  who  wrote  the  two  volumes  against 
EccLECTisMfi,  also  inspires  me  with  in* 
finite  commiseration. 

IDEA. 

SECTION    I. 

What  is  an  idea? 

It  is  an  image  painted  upon  my  brain. 

Are  all  your  thoughts,  then,  images? 

Certainly ;  for  the  most  abstract 
thougfits  are  only  tbe  consequences  of 
all  the  objects  that  I  have  perceived.  I 
utter  tlie  word  *  being'  in  general,  only 
because  I  have  known  particular  beings ; 
I  utter  the  word  *  infinity,'  only  because 
I  have  seen  certain  limits,  and  because 
I  push  back  those  limits  in  my  mind  to 
a  greater  and  still  greater  distance,  as  fiir 
as  i  am  able.  I  have  ideas  in  my  head 
only  because  I  have  images. 

And  who  is  the  painter  of  this  picture  ? 

It  is  not  myself  -,  I  cannot  draw  with 
sufficient  skill ;  the  being  that  made  me, 
makes  my  ideas. 

And  how  do  you  know  that  the  ideas 
are  not  made  by  yourself  ? 

Because  tliey  frequently  come  to  ma 
involuntarily  when  I  am  awake,  and  al- 
ways without  my  consent  when  I  dream. 

You  are  persuaded,  then,  that  your 
ideas  belong  to  you  only  in  the  same 
manner  as  your  hairs,  which  grow  and 
become  white,  and  full  off,  without  your 
having  anything  at  all  to  do  witli  the 
matter  ? 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  clearer;  all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  friszle,  cut,  and  pow^ 
der  them ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
producing  them. 

You  must  then,  I  imagine,  be  of  Ma- 
lebranche's  opinion,  that  we  see  all  in 
God? 

I  am  at  least  certain  of  this,  that  if 
we  do  not  tee  things  in  the  great  being* 
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«e  see  Am  in  conseqaence  of  his  pow* 
crfal  and  immediaie  action. 

And  what  was  the  nature  or  process 
of  this  action? 

I  have  already  told  you  repeatedly,  in 
the  coarse  of  our  conversation,  that  I  did 
not  know  a  single  syllable  about  the  sub- 
iect,  and  that  God  has  not  communicated 
feis  aecRft  to  any  one,  I  am  completely 
igwvant  of  that  which  makes  my  heart 
beat,  and  my  blood  flow  through  my 
▼eins ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  principle  of 
all  my  movements,  and  yet  you  seem  to 
ttpect  that  I  should  explain  how  I  feel 
and  how  I  think.  Socn  an  expectation 
is  onieaaonable. 

But  you  at  least  know  whether  your 
6ciilty  of  having  ideas  is  joined  to  ex- 
tension? 

Not  in  the  least.  It  is  true  that  I^bi- 
tian,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Greeks,  says» 
the  soul  is  evidently  composed  of  a  body. 
Ivenstts,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
his  second  book,  says,  the  Lord  has 
taught  that  our  souls  preserve  the  figure 
of  our  body  in  order  to  retain  the  me- 
nory  of  it.  Tertullian  asserts,  in  his 
second  book  on  the  Soul,  that  it  is  a 
body.  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Hilary, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Ambrose,  are 
precisely  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is 
pretended  that  other  fathers  of  the  church 
assert  that  the  soul  is  without  extension, 
and  that  in  this  respect  they  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Plato;  this,  however,  may 
well  be  doubted.  With  respect  to  my- 
self, I  dare  not  venture  to  form  an  opi- 
nion ;  I  see  nothing  but  obscurity  and 
incomprehensibility  in  either  system; 
and,  aher  a-  whole  life's  meditation  on 
the  subject,  I  am  not  advanced  a  single 
step  beyond  where  I  was  on  the  first 
day. 

The  subject,  then,  was  not  worth  think- 
ing about  f 

That  is  true;  the  man  who  enjoys 
knows  more  of  it,  or  at  least  knows  it 
better,  than  he  who  reflects ;  he  is  more 
happy.  But  what  is  it  that  you  would 
have  ?  It  depended  not,  I  repeat,  upon 
myi^  wheUier  I  should  admit  or  reject 


all  those  ideas  which  have  crowded  into 
my  brain  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
actually  converted  my  medullary  maga- 
sine  into  their  field  of  battle.  After  a 
hard  fought  contest  between  them,  I 
have  obtained  nothing  but  uncertainty 
from  the  spoils. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  possess  so 
many  ideas,  and  yet  to  have  no  precise 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ideas  7 

It  is,  I  admit ;  but  it  is  much  more 
melancholy,  and  inexpressibly  more  fool-* 
ish,  for  a  man  to  believe  he  knows  what 
in  fact  he  does  not? 

But,  if  you  do  not  positively  know 
what  an  idea  Is,  if  you  are  ignorant 
whence  ideas  come,  you  at  least  know 
by  what  they  come? 

Yes ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  an* 
cient  Egyptians,  who,  without  knowing 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  its  waters  reached  them  by  its 
bed.  We  know  perfectly  that  ideas  come 
to  us  by  the  senses ;  but  we  never  know 
whence  they  come.  The  souree  of  this 
Nile  will  never  be  discovered. 

If  it  is  certain  that  all  ideas  are  given 
by  means  of  the  sens^,  why  does  the 
Sorbonne,  which  has  so  long  adopted 
this  doctrine  from  Aristotle,  condemn  it 
with  so  much  virulence  in  Helvetius  ? 

Because  the  Sorbonne  is  composed  ok 
theologians. 

SEcnoH  fi. 
All  in  God. 

Id  DeQ  TiTimot*  aorenur,  ct  tamiit. 

In  God  we  lire  uid  more  and  bare  our  beinf . 

St.  Paul,  Art!  xth.  tS. 

Aratus,  who  is  thus  quoted  and  ap- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  made  this  confession 
of  faiih,  we  perceive  among  the  Greeks. 

llie  virtuous  Cato  says  the  same 
thing : — 

Japitar  eit  <|aodeaaiqiie  rMet  qoocvinqae  raorcrit. 

ImmiTs  PbarMlia*  iz.fttO, 

Whatever  wt  Me»  whatever  «t  ferl,  it  Jot«. 

Malebranohe  is  the  commentator  on 
Aratus,  St.  Paul,  and  Cato.  He  suo-i 
ceeded^  in  the  first  instance,  in  showing 
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the  errors  of  the  senies  And  imagination ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  develop  the 
grand  system,  that  all  is  in  God,  all  his 
readers  declared  the  commentary  to  be 
more  obscure  than  the  text.  In  short, 
having  plunged  into  this  abyss,  his  head 
became  bewildered ;  he  held  conversa- 
tions with  the  Word ;  be  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  Word  had  done 
in  other  planets ;  be  became,  in  truth, 
absolutely  mad ;  a  circumstance  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  apprehensious  in  our 
own  minds,  apt  as  we  some  of  us  are  to 
attempt  soaring,  upon  our  weak  and  puny 
pinions,  very  far  beyond  our  reach« 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  notion  of 
Malebranche,  such  as  he  held  it  while 
be  retained  his  faculties,  we  must  admit 
nothing  that  we  do  not  clearly  conceive, 
and  reject  what  we  do  not  understand. 
Attempting  to  explain  an  obscurity  by 
obscurities,  is  to  act  like  an  idiot. 

I  feel  decidedly,  that  my  first  ideas  and 
tny  sensations  have  come  to  me  without 
any  co-operation  or  volition  on  my  part. 
I  clearly  see  that  I  cannot  give  myself  a 
single  idea.  I  cannot  give  myself  any- 
thing. I  have  received  everything.  The 
objects  which  surround  me  cannot,  of 
themselves,  give  me  either  idea  or  sensa- 
tion ;  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  little 
particle  of  matter  to  possess  tiie  faculty 
of  producing  a  thought? 

I  am  therefore  irresistibly  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  Eternal  Being,  who  be- 
stows everything,  gives  me  my  ideas,  in 
whatever  manner  this  may  be  done. 

But  what  is  an  idea,  what  is  a  sensa- 
tion, a  volition,  &c.?  Jt  is  myself  per- 
ceiving, myself  feeling,  myself  willing. 

We  see,  in  short,  that  what  is  called 
An  idea  is  no  more  a  real  being,  than 
there  is  a  real  being  called  motion,  al- 
though there  are  bodies  moved. 

In  the  same  manner,  there  is  not  any 
particular  being  called  memory,  imagi- 
nation, judgment ;  but  we  ourselves  re- 
member, imagine,  and  judge. 
.  The  truth  of  al  1  this,  it  m ust  be  allowed, 
is  sufficiently  plain  and  trite ;  but  it  is 
^ecttsary  to  repeat  and  inculcate  such 


I  truth,  as  the  opposite  errors  Are  mote 
trite  still.  , 

Lawt  of  Nature, 

How,  let  us  now  ask,  would  the  Eter- 
nal Being,  who  Tormed  all,  produce  all 
those  various  modes  or  qualities  which 
we  perceive  in  organized  bodies  ? 

Did  he  introduce  two  beings  in  a  grain 
of  wheat,  one  of  which  should  produce 
germination  in  the  other  ?  Did  he  intro* 
duce  two  beings  in  the  composition  of  a 
stag,  one  of  which  should  produce  swift- 
ness in  the  other?  Certainly  not.  Afi. 
that  we  know  on  the  subject  is,  that  the 
grain  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  ve- 
,  getating,  and  the  stag  with  that  of  speed. 

There  is  evidently  a  grand  mathema'* 
tical  principle  directing  all  nature,  and 
effecting  everything  produced.  The  flying 
of  birds,  the  swimming  of  fishes,  the 
walking  or  running  of  quadrupeds,  are 
visible  effects  of  known  laws  of  motion* 
"  Mens  agitat  roolem.*' 

Can  the  sensations  and  ideas  of  those 
animals,  then,  be  anything  more  than  the 
admirable  effects  or  mathematical  lawt 
more  refined  and  less  obvious  ? 

Organization  of  the  Senses  and  Ideas, 

It  is  by  these  general  and  comprehen'* 
sive  laws  that  every  animal  is  impelled 
to  seek  its  appropriate  food.  We  are 
naturally,  therefore,  led  to  conjecture  that 
there  is  a  law  by  which  it  has  the  idea  of 
this  food,  and  without  which  it  would 
not  go  in  search  of  it. 

The  eternal  intelligence  has  made  all 
the  actions  of  an  animal  depend  upon  a 
certain  principle :  the  eternal-intelligence^ 
therefore,  has  made  the  sensations  which 
cause  those  actions  depend  on  the  same 
principle. 

Would  the  author  of  nature  have  dis- 
posed and  adjusted  those  admirable  in- 
struments, the  senses,  with  so  divine  a 
skill ;  would  he  have  exhibited  such  as- 
tonishing adaptation  between  the  eyes 
and  light ;  between  the  atmosphere  and 
the  ears,  had  it,  after  all,  been  necessary 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  other  agency 


lo  eompteto  bis  wortc  ?  Nature  always  $  would  either  be  alike  or  different.  If 
acu  by  the  shortest  ways.  Protracted  i  they  are  difierent,  they  destroy  one  aiv* 
processes  indicate  want  of  skill ;  multi*  s  other ;  if  they  are  alike,  it  is  the  same  as 
plicily  of  springs,  and  complexity  of  co-  ]  if  there  were  only  one.  The  unity  ot 
operation,  are  the  result  of  weakness,  i  design,  yisible  through  the  grand  whole 
We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  s  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  announces  one 
one  main  spring  regulates  the  whole  i  single  principle,  and  that  principle  must 
system.  ^  act  upon  all  being,  or  it  ceases  to  be  a 

««    ^         «  .       .      Ti        . .  J  universal  opinion. 

Tke  Great  BcMg  does  Eoerythmg,  <  jf  it  acts  upon  all  being,  it  acts  upoa 
Not  merely  are  we  unable  to  give  our-  \  all  the  modes  of  all  being.  There  is  not, 
selves  sensations,  we  cannot  even  imagine  ^  therefore,  a  single  remnant,  a  single 
any  beyond  those  which  we  have  actually  \  mode,  a  single  idea,  which  is  not  the 
experienced.  Let  all  the  academies  of  <  immediate  effect  of  a  universal  cause 
Europe  propose  a  premium  for  him  who  \  perpetually  present. 


shall  imagine  a  new  sense ;  no  one  will  t  The  matter  of  the  universe,  therefore^ 
ever  gain  that  premium.  We  can  do  \  belongs  to  God,  as  much  as  the  ideas, 
nothing,  then,  or  our  mere  selves,  whe-  /  and  the  ideas  as  much  as  the  matter. 


ther  there  be  an  invisible  and  intangible  \  To  say  that  anything  is  out  of  him, 
being  inclosed  in  our  brain  or  diffused  \  would  be  saying  that  there  is  something 
throughout  our  body,  or  whether  there  5  out  of  the  vast  whole.  God  being  the 
be  not ;  and  it  mustt  be  admitted,  upon  |  universal  principle  of  all  things,  all,  there- 
every  system,  that  the  author  of  nature  <  fore,  exists  in  him,  and  by  him. 
has  given  us  all  that  we  possess,— or-  5      The  system  includes  that  of ''  physical 


gans,  sensations,  and   the  ideas  which 
proceed  from  them. 


premotion,"  but  in  the  same  manner  a^ 
an  immense  wheel  includes  a  small  one 


As  we  are  thus  secured  under  his  >  that  endeavours  to  fly  off  from  it.  The 
forming  hand,  Malebranche,  notwith-  \  principle  which  we  have  just  been  un- 
standing  all  his  errors,  had  reason  to  say  \  folding  is  too  vast  to  admit  of  any  parti<* 
pliilosophically,-  that  we  are  in  God  and  \  cular  and  detailed  view. 
that  we  see  all  in  God ;  as  St.  Paul  used  <  'Physical  premotion  occupies  the  great 
the  same  language  in  a  theological  sense,  (  supreme  with  all  tlie  changing  vagaries 
and  Aratus  and  Cato  in  a  moral  one.       >  which  take  place  in  the  head  of  an  indi- 


What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  \  vidual  Jansenist  or  Molinist ;  we,  on  the 
Ae  words  seeing  all  in  God  ?  ^  contrary,  occupy  tlie  Being  of  beings 

lliey  are  either  words  destitute  of  \  only  with  the  grand  and  general  laws  of 
meaning,  or  they  mean,  that  God  gives  \  the  universe.  Physical  premotion  makes 
OS  all  our  ideas.  \  five  propositions  a  niatter  of  attention  and 

What  is  the  meaning  of  receiving  an  <  occupation  to  God,  which  interest  only 
idea  ?  We  do  not  create  it  when  we  ^  some  lay-sister,  the  sweeper  of  a  con- 
receive  it ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  unphi-  <  vent ;  while  we  attribute  to  him  employ- 
losophical  as  has  been  thought,  to  say  it  {  ment  of  the  most  simple  and  important 
is  God  who  produces  the  ideas  in  my  \  description,  —  the  arrangement  of  the 
bead,  as  it  is  he  who  produces  motion  in  \  whole  ^tem  of  the  universe, 
my  whole  body,  Everything,  is  an  (  Physical  premotion  is  founded  upon 
operation  of  God  upon  his  creatures.        <  that  subtle  and  truly  Grecian  principle, 

)  that  if  a  thinking  being  can  give  himself 
How  it  Eeerythingan  Action  of  God?  /an  idea,  he  would  augment  his  exist- 
There  is  in  nature  only  one  universal,  >  ence ;   but  we  do  not,  for  our  parts, 
eternal,  and  active  principle.  There  can-  f,  know  what  is  meant  by  augmenting  our 
not  be  two  such  principles ;  for  they  ^  being.    We  comprehend  nothing  about 


to 
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the  matter.-  We  say  that  a  thinking 
being  might  give  himselfnew  modes  with- 
out adding  to  his  existrace ;  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  we  dance,  our 
sliding  steps  and  crossings  and  attitudes 
give  us  no  new  existence ;  and  to  suppose 
they  do  so,  would  appear  completely  th- 
surd.  We  agree  only  so  for  m  the  sys** 
tem  of  physical  premotion,  that  we  are 
convinced  we  give  ourselves  nothing. 

Both  the  S3rstem  of  premotioB  and  our 
own  are  abused,  as  depriving  men  of 
their  Uberty.  God  forbid  we  should  ad- 
vocate such  deprivation.  To  do  away 
this  imputation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
.  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
liberty.  We  shall  speak  of  it  in  its  pro- 
per place;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
worla  will  go  on  as  it  has  gone  on  hi- 
therto, without  the  Thomists  or  their 
opponents,  or  all  the  disputants  in  the 
world,  having  any  power  to  change  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  shall  always 
have  ideas,  without  precisely  knowing 
what  an  idea  is. 

IDENTITY. 

This  scientific  term  signifies  no  more 
than  ''the  same  thing."  It  might  be 
correctly  translated  by ''sameness.'  This 
subject  is  of  considerably  more  interest 
than  may  be  imagined.  All  agree,  that 
the  guilty  person  only  ought  to  be  pu- 
nished— the  individual  perpetmtor,  and 
no  other.  But  a  man  fifty  years  of  age 
is  not  in  reality  the  same  individual  as 
the  man  of  twenty ;  he  retains  no  longer 
any  of  the  parts  which  then  formed  ms 
body ;  and  if  he  has  lost  the  memory  of 
past  events,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no- 
thing left  to  unite  his  actual  existence  to 
an  existence  which  to  him  is  lost. 

I  am  the  same  person  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  what  I  have  been  com- 
bined with  that  of  what  I  am ;  I  have 
no  consciousness  of  my  past  beinff  but 
through  memory ;  memory  alone,  there- 
fore, establishes  the  identity,  the  same- 
ness of  my  person. 

We  may,  in  truth,  be  naturally  and 
aptly  riesembled  to  a  river,  all  whose 


waters  pass  aiway  in  perpetual  cha&gs 
and  flow.  It  is  the  same  river  as  to  iti 
bed,  its  banks,  its  source,  its  moudi| 
eveiything,  in  short,  that  is  not  itself;  but 
changing  every  moment  its  water,  which 
constitutes  its  very  being,  it  has  no  idea* 
tity ;  there  is  no  sameness  belonging  to 
the  river. 

Were  there  another  Xerxes  like  him 
who  lashed  the  Hellespont  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  ordered  for  it  a  pair  of  hand- 
cufis ;  and  were  the  son  of  this  Xerxes 
to  be  drowned  in  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
fiither  desirous  of  punishing  that  river  for 
the  death  of  his  son,  the  Euphrates  might 
very  reoMnably  say  in  its  vindication : 
Blame  the  waves  that  were  rolling  on  at 
the  time  your  son  was  bathing;  those 
waves  belong  not  to  me,  and  form  no 
part  of  me ;  they  have  past  on  to  the 
rersian  gulph  ;  a  part  is  mixed  with  the 
salt  water  of  that  sea,  and  another  part, 
exhaled  in  vapour,  has  been  impelled  by 
a  south-east  wind  to  Gaul,  ana  been  in- 
corporated with  endives  and  lettuces, 
which  the  Gauls  have  since  used  in  their 
salads ;  seize  the  culprit  where  you  can 
find  himu 

It  is  the  same  with  a  tree,  a  branch  of 
which  broken  by  the  wind  might  have 
fractured  the  skull  of  your  great  grand- 
fether.  It  is  no  longer  the  same  tree ; 
all  its  parts  have  given  vray  to  others. 
The  branch  which  killed  your  great 
grandfiither  is  no  part  of  this  tree;  it 
exists  no  longer. 

It  has  been  asked,  then,  how  a  man, 
who  has  totally  lost  his  memory  before 
his  death,  and  whose  members  have  been 
changed  into  other  substances,  can  be 

eunished  for  his  fiiults  or  rewarded  for 
is  virtues  when  he  is  no  longer  himself? 
I  have  reed  in  a  well  known  book  the 
fidlowing  (juestion  and  reply : — 

"  Question.  How  can  I  be  either  re- 
warded or  punished  when  I  shall  no 
longer  exist ;  when  there  will  be  nothing 
remaining  of  that  which  constituted  my 
person  ?  It  is  only  by  means  of  memory 
that  I  am  always  myself;  after  my  death, 
a  miracle  will  be  necessary  to  restore  i^ 
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lOBMy— to  enable  me  tore-entir  upon 
ny  lost  existence. 

'^  Answer.  Tbat  is  just  as  much  as  to 
tajy  that  if  a  prince  had  put  to  death  his 
whole  fiaunily,  in  order  to  reign  himself, 
and  if  he  bad  tyrannized  over  his  sub- 
jects  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty^  he 
would  be  exempted  from  punishment  on 
pleading  before  God,  I  am  not  the  of- 
Knder;  I  hare  lost  my  memory;  you 
are  under  a  mistake ;  I  am  no  kmger  the 
same  person — Do  you  think  this  sophism 
would  pass  with  God  V* 

This  answer  is  a  highly  commendable 
one ;  but  it  does  not  completely  solve  the 
difficulty. 

It  would  be  necessafy^for  this  ptopose, 
in  the  first  place,  to  know  whether  un- 
demanding and  sensation  area  Acuity 
given  by  God  to  man,  or  a  created  sut^ 
stance ;  a  question  which  philosophy  is 
loo  weak  and  uncertain  to  aecide. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  next  place  to 
know  whether,  if  the  soul  be  a  substance 
and  has  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  evil  it 
has  committed,  and  be,  moreover,  as 
perfect  a  stranger  to  vrhaX  it  has  done 
with  its  own  body,  as  to  all  the  other 
bodies  of  our  universe— whether,  in  these 
circumstances,  it  can  or  should,  accord- 
ing to  our  manner  of  reasoning,  answer 
in  another  universe  Ibr  actions  of  which 
it  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge ;  whe- 
ther, in  &ct,  a  miracle  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  impart  to  this  soul  the  recollec- 
tion it  no  longer  possesses,  to  render  it 
cqnseiously  present  to  the  crim^  which 
have  become  obliviated  and  aimihilated 
in  its  mind,  and  make  it  the  same  person 
that  it  was  on  earth;  or  whether  God 
will  judge  it  nearly  in  the  same  way  in  • 
^lich  the  presidents  of  human  tribunals  / 
proceed,  condemning  a  criminal,  although  \ 
he  may  have  completely  forgotten  the 
crimes  he  has  actually  committed.    He 
remembers  them  no  longer ;  but  they  are 
Kmembered  for  him :  he  is  punished  for 
the  sake  of  the  example.    But  God  can- 
not punish  a  man  after  his  death  with  a 
new  to  his  bang  an  example  to  the  living. 
Ho  liTiDg  man  knows  whether  the  de- 


I  ceased  is  coadenmed  or  absolred.  Godf 
^  therefore,  can  punish  him  only  because 
I  he  cherished  and  accomplished  evil  de- 
sires ;  but  if,  when  after  death  he  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  tribunal  of  God„ 
he  no  longer  entertains  any  such  desire  ; 
-»il  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  has 
totally  forgotten  that  he  <ud  entertain 
such — if  he  is  no  longer  in  any  respect 
the  same  person,— what  is  it  that  God 
will  punish  in  him  ? 

These  are  questions  which  appear  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  there  seems  to  exist  a 
necessity,  in  these  intricacies  and  laby- 
rinths, of  recurring  to  ^th  alone,  which 
is  always  our  bst  asylum. 

Lucretius  had  partly  felt  these  difficul- 
ties, when  in  his  third  book  (verses  890^ 
91)  he  describes  a  man  trembling  at  the 
idea  of  what  will  happen  to  him  when  he 
will  no  longer  be  the  same  man : 

Nee  ndidtw  •  vlti  m  tollit  «t  evit » 

S«d  Ikcit  CMS  Ml  qaid4«iD  loper  tntcat  IpM. 

But  Lucretius  is  not  the  oracle  to  be 
addressed,  in  order  to  obtain  any  disco- 
veries of  the  future. 

The  oelefaiated  Toland,  who  wrote  his 
own  epitaph,  concluded  it  with  these 
words :  '*  Idem  futurus  Tolandus  nun- 
quam."  He  will  never  again  be  the 
same  Toland. 

However,  it  may  be  presumed,  tliat 
God  would  have  well  known  how  to  find 
and  restore  him,  had  such  been  his  good 
pleasure ;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  also, 
that  the  being  who  necessarily  exists,  is 
necessarily  good. 

IDOL—IDOLATER— IDOLATRY. 

SECTION    I. 

Idol  is  derived  firom  the  Greek  word 
'  eidos,'  figure ;  '  eidolos,'  the  represen- 
tation of  a  figure,  and  'latreuein,'  to 
serve,  revere,  or  adore. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  ever 
any  people  on  earth  who  took  the  name 
oi  idolaters.  This  word  is  an  ofience,  an 
insulting  term  like  that  of  'gavache,' 
which  the  Spaniards  formerly  gave  to  the 
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French;  and  that  of  ^maranes,' which  Mo  images  that  he  addresses  them.    Tbes^ 
the  French  gave  to  the  Spaniards  in  re-  |  images  were  not  immortal, 
turn.    If  we  had  demanded  of  the  senate  {      Neither  the  latest  nor  the  most  remote 
of  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  or  at  the  ;  times  of  Paganism  offer  a  single  &ct 
court  of  the  kinc^  of  Persia — **  Are  you  {  which  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  tliat  they 
idolaters  V*    they  would  scarcely  have  j  adored  idob.    Homer  speaks  only  of  the 
understood  the  question.    None  would  \  gods  who  inhabited  the  high  01ympa«. 
have  answered  :  *'  We  adore  images  and  \  The  palladium,    although  fallen    nrom 
idols.*'    This  word,  idolater,  idolatry,  is  |  heaven,  was  only  a  sacred  token  of  the 
found  neither  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  Hero-  ,*  protection  of  Pallas :  it  was  herself  that 
dotus,  nor  any  other  author  of  the  rehgion  >  was  venerated  in  the  palladium.    It  was 
of  the  gentiles.     There  was  never  any  >  our  ampoule,  or  holy  oil. 
edict,  any  law,  which  commanded  that  ,*      But  the  Romans  and  Greeks  knelt  be- 
idols  should  be  adored  ;  that  they  should  >  fore  their  statues,  gave  them  crowns,  in- 
be  treated  as  gods,  and  regarded  as  gods.  (  cense,  and  flowers,  and  carried  them  in 
When  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  {  triumph  in  the  public  places.    The  Ca- 
eaptains  made  a  treaty,  they  called  all  >  thohcs  have  sanctified  these  customs,  and 
their  gods  to  witness.    ^Mt  is  in  their  >  yet  are  not  called  idolaters, 
presence,**  said  they,  "  that  we  swear  \     The  women  in  times  of  drought  carried 
peace.*'    Yet  the  statues  of  these  gods,  >  the  statues  of  the  gods  after  having  fasted, 
whose  number  was  very  great,  were  not  >  They  walked  bare-footed  with  dishevelled 
in  the  tents  of  the  generals.    They  re-  i  hair,  and  it  quickly  rained  buckets  full, 
garded,  or  pretended  to  regard,  the  gods  \  says  Petronius  : — "  Et  statim  urceatim 
as  present  at  the  actions  of  men  as  wit-  ^  pluebat.*'    Has  not  this  custom  been 
nesses  and  judges.    And  assuredly  it  was  \  consecrated ;  illegitimate  indeed  among 
not   the  image  which  constituted   the  i  the  Gentiles,  but  legitimate  among  the 
divinity.  |  Catholics  ?    In  how  many  towns  are  not 

In  what  view,  therefore,  did  they  see  ]  images  carried  to  obtain  the  blessings  of 
the  statues  of  their  felse  gods  in  the  tem-  I  heaven  through  their  intercession  ?  If  a 
pies  (  With  the  same  view,  if  we  may  \  Turk,  or  a  learned  Chinese,  were  a  wit- 
so  express  ourselves,  that  the  Catholics  \  ness  of  these  ceremonies,  he  would, 
see  the  images,  the  object  of  their  venera-  <  through  ignorance,  accuse  the  Italians  of 
tion.  The  error  was  not  in  adoring  a  >  putting  their  trust  in  the  figures  which 
piece  of  wood  or  marble,  but  in  adoring  >  they  thus  promenade  in  possession  ? 
a  false  divinity,  represented  by  this  wood  I 

and    marble.    The  difference   between  >  section  ir. 

them  and  the  Catholics  is,  not  that  they  \    _       .^.       ^^.     ^..tji*- 
had  images,  and  the  Catholics  have  none :  }    Exam^tion  of  the  Ancient  Idolatry. 
tlie  difference  is,  that  their  images  repre-  \      From  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Ca- 
sented  the  fantastic  beings  of  a  fake  reli-  \  tholic  reUgion  was  declared  idolatrous  in 
gion,  and  that  the  Christian  images  repre-  \  England.    AU  the  Presbyterians  are  per- 
aent  real  bein^  in  a  true  religion.    The  >  suaded  that  the  Catholics  adore  bread, 
Greeks  had  the  statue  of  Hercules,  and  ]  which  they  eat,  and  figures,  which  are 
we  have  that  of  St.  Christopher ;  they  \  the  work  of  their  sculptors  and  painters, 
hrfd  Esculapius  and  his  goat,  we  have  St.  \  With  that  which  one  part  of  Europe  re- 
Roch  and  his  dog;  they  had  Mars  and  \  preaches  the  Catholics,  they  themselves 
his  lance,  and  we  have  St.  Antony  of  \  reproach  the  Gentiles. 
Padua  and  St.  James  of  Compostella.      \      We  are  surprised  at  the  prodigious 
When   the   consul    Pliny   addresses  \  number  of  declamations  uttered  in  all 

Srayers  to  the  immortal  gods  in  the  exor-  j  times  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Romans 
ium  of  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  it  is  not ',  and  Greeks ;  and  we  are  afterwards  still 
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more  surprised  when  we  se»  that  they  j     A  gross  ai^d   superstitious    populace 
were  not  idolaters.  >  who  reason  not,  and  who  know  neither 

They  had  some  temples  more  privi-  i  how  to  douht,  deny,  or  believe ;  who  visit 
lei^  than  others.  The  great  Diana  of  |  the  temples  out  of  idleness,  and  because 
Ephesus  had  more  reputation  than  a  vil-  j  the  lowly  are  there  equal  to  the  great ; 
lage  Diana.  There  were  more  miracles  i  who  make  their  contributions  because  it 
p^ormed  in  the  temple  of  Esculapiusat  j  is  the  custom  ;  who  speak  concinimlly  of 
Epidaurus,  than  in  any  other  of  his  tern-  |  miracles  without  examining  any  of  them ; 
pies.  The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Ju-  j  and  who  are  very  little  in  point  of  intel- 
piter  attracted  more  offerings  than  that  !  lect  beyond  the  brutes  whom  they  sacri- 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Jupiter.  But  to  i  Ace — such  a  people,  I  repeat,  in  the  sight 
oppose  the  customs  of  a  true  religion  to  jof  the  great  Diana,  or  of  Jupiter  the 
those  of  a  false  one,  have  we  not  for  se-  |  thunderer,  may  well  be  seized  with  a  re- 
vera]  ages  had  more  devotion  to  certain  ^  ligious  horror,  and  adore,  without  con> 
altars  than  to  others  ?  \  sciousness,  the    statue    itself.    This  is 

lias  not  our  lady  of  Loretto  been  pre-  i  what  happens  now  and  then,  in  our  own 
ferred  to  our  lady  of  Nieges,  to  that  of  ^  churches,  to  our  ignorant  peasantry,  who 
Aniens,  of  Hall,  &c.  ?  That  is  not  say-  i  however  are  informed  that  it  is  the  blessed 
ing  there  is  more  virtue  in  a  statue  at  \  mortals  received  into  heaven  whose  inter- 
Loretto  than  in  a  statue  of  the  village  of  ^  cession  they  solicit,  and  not  that  of  images 


Hall,  but  we  have  felt  more  devotion  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other ;  we  have  he- 
Ijeved  that  she  whom  we  invoked,  at  the 
feet  of  her  statues,  would  condescend, 
from  the  height  of  heaven,  to  diffuse  more 
favours  and  to  work  more  miracles  in 
Loretto  than  in  Hall.  This  multiplicity 
of  images  of  the  same  person  also  proves 
that  it  is  the  images  that  we  revere,  and 
that  the  worship  relates  to  the  person  who 
is  represented ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that 


of  wood  and  stone. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  augment  the 
number  of  their  gods  by  their  apotheoses. 
The  Greeks  deified  conquerors  like  Bac- 
chus, Hercules,  and  Perseus,  llome 
devoted  altars  to  her  emperors.  Our 
apotheoses  are  of  a  different  kind :  we 
have  infinitely  more  saints  than  they  have 
secondary  gods,  but  we  pay  respect  nei- 
ther to  rank  nor  to  conquest.  We  con- 
]  secrate  temples  to  the  simply  virtuous. 


every  image  can  be  the  same  thing.  >  who  would  have  been  unknown  on  earth 
There  are  a  thousand  images  of  St.  Fran-  l  if  they  had  not  been  placed  in  heaven. 
CIS,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  him,  I  The  apotheoses  of  the  ancients  were  the 
and  which  do  not  resemble  one  another ;  I  effect  of  flattery,  ours  are  produced  by  a 
and  all  indicate  a  single  saint  Francis,  in-  >  respect  for  virtue, 
voked,  on  the  day  of  his  feast,  by  those  >  Cicero,  in  his  philosophical  works,  only 
who  are  devoted  to  tliis  saint.  I  allows  of  a  suspicion  that  the  people  may 

It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  Par-  ^  mistake  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  con- 
eans,who  supposed  the  existence  only  of  j  found  them  with  the  gods,  themselves. 
a  single  divinity,  a  single  Apollo,  and  not  I  His  interlocutors  attack  the  established 
as  many  Apollos  and  Dianas  as  they  had  ]  religion,  but  none  of  them  think  of  ac- 
temples  and    statues.     It   is   therefore  \  cusing  the  Romans  of  taking  marble  and 


proved,  as  much  as  hist<»y  can  prove 
anything,  that  the  ancients  believed  not 
the  statue  to  be  a  divinity ;  that  worship 


brass  for  divinities.  Lucretius  accuses 
no  person  of  this  stupidity,  although  he 
reproaches  the  superstitious  of  every  class. 


was  not  paid  to  this  statue  or  image,  and  >  This  opinion,  therefore,  has  never  existed : 
consequently  that  they  were  not  idolaters,  l  there  never  have  been  idolaters. 
It  is  for  us  to  ascertain  how  far  the  im-  I      Horace  causes  an  image  of  Priapus  to 
putation  has  been  a  mere  pretext  to  ac-  >  speak,  and  makes  him  say,  "  I  was  once 
cuse  them  of  idolatry.  >  the  trunk  of  a  fig-tree,  and  a  carpenter 
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being  doubtful  whether  he  should  make 
of  me  a  god  or  a  bench,  at  length  deter- 
mined to  make  me  a  divinity."  What 
are  we  to  gather  from  this  pleasantry  ? 
Priapus  was  one  of  the  subaltern  divini- 
ties, and  a  subject  of  raillery  for  the  wits, 
and  this  pleasantry  is  a  tolerable  proof 
that  a  figure  placed  in  the  garden  to 
frighten  away  the  birds  could  not  be  very 
profoundly  worshipped. 

Dacier,  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  a 
commentator,  observes,  that  Baruch  pre- 
dicted this  adventure.  "They  became 
what  the  workmen  chose  to  make  them  :*' 
but  might  not  this  be  observed  of  all 
statues.  Had  Baruch  a  visionary  anti- 
cipation of  the  Satires  of  Horace  ? 

A  block  of  marble  may  as  well  be 
hewed  into  a  cistern,  as  into  a  figure  of 
Alexander,  Jupiter,  or  any  being  still 
more  respectable.  The  matter  which 
composed  the  cherubim  of  the  holy  of 
holies,  might  have  been  equally  appro- 
pHated  to  the  vilest  functions.  Is  a 
throne  or  altar  the  less  revered,  because 
it  might  have  been  formed  into  a  kitchen 
table  ? 

Dacier,  instead  of  concluding  that  the 
Romans  adored  the  statue  of  Priapus, 
and  that  Baruch  predicted  it,  should 
have  perceived  that  tlie  llomans  laughed 
at  it.  Consult  all  the  authors  who  speak 
of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  yon  will  not 
find  one  of  them  allude  to  idolatry :  their 
testimony  amounts  to  the  express  con* 
trary.  **  It  is  not  the  workman,"  says 
jMartial,  "  who  makes  the  gods,  but  he 
who  prays  to  them.'' 

Qai  Rmit  sacroi  aoro  vel  mairnore  rnltai 
Non  facit  tile  deos  i  qui  rojat  ille  fac:t. 

"  It  is  Jove  whom  we  adore  in  the 
image  of  Jove,"  writes  Ovid  : — 

Colitar  pro  Jore,  fonoa  Jovla. 

"  The  gods  inhabit  our  minds  and  bo- 
soms," observes  Statius,  "and  notims^es 
in  the  form  of  them  :** — 


Nulla  avitPo)  effigin,  duIU  commissa  metallo. 
Forma  Oei,  aienies  tiabitare  et  pectora  gaudeU 


Lucan,  too,  calls  the  universe  the 
abode  and  empire  of  God  : — 

Eatoe  Deii  •edei,  nisi  terra,  et  poato»,  etaer  ? 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  pas- 
sages, asserting  idols  to  be  images 
alone. 

There  remains  but  the  case  in  which 
statues  became  oracles; —  notions  that 
might  have  led  to  an  opinion  that  there 
was  something  divine  about  them.  Tlie 
predominant  sentiment,  however,  was, 
that  the  gods  had  chosen  to  visit  certain 
altars  and  images,  in  order  to  give  au- 
dience to  mortals,  and  to  reply  to  them. 
We  read  in  Homer  and  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  of  prayers  to  Apollo, 
who  delivered  his  responses  on  the 
mountains  in  such  a  temple,  or  such  a 
town.  There  is  not,  in  all  antiquity,  the 
least  trace  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  a 
statue ;  and  if  it  was  believed  that  the 
divine  spirit  preferred  certain  temples 
and  images,  as  he  preferred  certain  men, 
it  was  simply  an  error  in  application. 
How  many  miraculous  images  have  we  ? 
The  ancients  only  boasted  of  possessing 
what  we  possess,  and  if  we  are  not  ido- 
laters for  using  images,  by  what  correct 
principle  can  we  term  them  so  ? 

Those  who  profess  magic,  and  who  ei- 
ther believe,  or  afiect  to  believe  it,  a 
science,  pretend  to  possess  the  secret  of 
making  tne  gods  descend  into  their  sta- 
tues, not  indeed,  the  superior  gods,  but 
the  secondary  gods  or  genii.  This  is 
what  Hermes  Trismegistus  calls '  making* 
gods  -a  doctrine  which  is  controvertwl 
by  Si.  Augustin  in  his  City  of  God.  But 
even  this  clearly  shows  that  the  images 
'  were  not  thought  to  possess  anything  di- 
vine, since  it  required  a  magician  to  ani- 
mate them,  and  it  happened  very  rarely 
that  a  magician  was  successful  in  these 
sublime  endeavours. 

In  a  word,  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  not  gods.  Jupiter,  and  not  his  sta- 
tue, launched  his  thunderbolts ;  it  was 
not  the  statue  of  Neptune  which  stirred 

I'  up  tempests,  nor  that  of  Apollo  which 
bestowed  light.    The  Greeks  and  the 
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Bomans  were  gentiles  and  polytheists, 
but  not  idolaters. 

We  laTished  this  reproach  upon  them 
When  we  bad  neither  statues  nor  temples, 
md  have  continued  the  injustice  even  af- 
ter having  employed  painting  and  sculp- 
ture to  honour  and  represent  our  truths,  i; 
precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  those  ! 
we  reproach  employed  them  to  honour  \ 
and  personify  their  fiction.  \ 

SECTION    III. 

Wkether  the  PersianSf  the  Sabaant,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Tartar$,  or  the  Turks, 
have  been  Idolaters?  and  the  extent 
of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Images  called 
Idols.    History  rf  their  wonhip. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  denominate  those 
idolaters  who  worship  the  sun  and  the 
stars.  These  nations  for  a  long  time  had 
Deither  images  nor  temples.  1  f  they  were 
wrong,  it  was  in  renderinff  to  the  stars  that 
which  belonged  only  to  the  creator  of  the 
stars.  Moreover,  the  dogma  of  Zoroas- 
ter, or  Zerdusht,  unfolded  in  the  Sadder, 
teaches  a  Supreme  Being,  an  avenger 
and  rewarder,  which  opinion  is  very  disi- 
tant  from  idolatry.  The  government  of 
China  possesses  no  idol,  but  has  always 
pceserved  the  simple  wor^ip  of  the  mas- 
ter of  heaven,  Kien-tien. 

Ghengis  Khan,  among  the  Tartars,  was 
not  an  idolater,  and  used  no  images. 
Tne  Mahometans,  who  inhabit  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
Africa,  call  the  Christians  idolaters  and 
^urs,  because  they  imagine  that  Chris- 
tiaos  worship  images.  They  break  the 
statues  which  they  find  in  Sancta  Sophia, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles;  and 
others  they  convert  into  mosques.  Ap- 
pearances have  deceived  them,  as  they 
are  eternally  deceiving  man,  and  have 
led  them  to  believe,  that  churches  dedi- 
cated to  saints,  who  were  formerlymen  ; 
images  of  saints  worshipped  kneeling; 
and  miracles  worked  in  these  churches, 
are  invincible  proo&  of  absolute  idola- 
uy;  although  all  amount  to  nothing. 
Christians,  in  fact,  adore  one  God  only, 


and  even  in  the  blessed,  only  revere 
the  virtues  of  God  manifested  in  them. 
The  image -breakers  (iconoclastes)  and 
the  Protestants  who  reproach  the  Ca- 
tholic church  with  idolatry,  claim  the 
same  answer. 

As  men  rarely  form  precise  ideas,  and 
still  less  express  them  with  precision,  we 
call  the  gentiles,  and  still  more  the  poly- 
theists,  idolaters.  An  immense  number 
of  volumes  have  been  written  in  order  to 
develop  the  various  opinions  upon  the 
origin  of  the  worship  rendered  to  the 
deity.  This  multitude  of  books  and 
opinions  proves  nothing,  except  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  not  known  who  invented  coats, 
shoes,  and  stockings,  and  yet  we  would 
would  know  who  invented  idols.  What 
signifies  a  passage  of  Sanchooiathon,  who 
lived  before  the  battle  of  Troy  ?  What 
does  he  teach  us,  when  he  says,  that 
Chaos — the  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  the 
breath — in  love  with  his  principles,  draws 
the  veil  from  it,  which  renders  the  air  lu- 
minous; that  the  wind  Colp,  and  his 
wife  Bau,  engendered  Eon  ;  that  Eon 
engendered  Genos,  that  Cronos,  their 
descendant,  had  two  ey^  behind  as  well 
as  before ;  that  he  became  a  god,  and 
that  he  gave  Egypt  to  his  son  Thaut  ? 
Such  is  one  of  the  most  respec^ble  monu- 
ments of  antic^uity. 

Orpheus  will  teach  us  no  more  in  his 
Theogony,  than  Damascius  has  preserved 
to  us.  He  represents  the  principles  of 
the  world  under  the  figure  of  a  dni^n 
with  two  heads,  the  one  of  a  bull,  the 
other  of  a  lion ;  a  face  in  the  middle, 
which  he  calls  the  &ce  of  God,  and  gol- 
den wings  to  his  shoulders. 

But,  from  these  fantastic  ideas  may 
be  drown  two  great  truths  the  one,  that 
sensible  images  and  hieroglyphics  are  of 
theF  remotest  antiquity  ;  the  other,  that 
all  the  ancient  philosophers  have  recog- 
nised a  First  Principle. 

As  to  polytheism,  good  sense  will  tell 
you,  that  as  long  as  men  have  existed— 
that  is  to  say,  weak  animals  capable  of 
re&oon  and  mlly,  subject  to  all  accidents, 
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sickness,  and  death — these  men  have  felt 
their  weakness  and  dependence.  Obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
more  powerful  tlian  themsehes ;  having 
discovered  a  principle  in  the  earth  which 
furnishes  their  aliment;  one  in  the  air 
which  often  destroys  them ;  one  in  fire 
which  consumes  ;  and  in  water  which 
drowns  them — what  is  more  natural  than 
for  ignorant  men  to  imagine  beings  which 
preside  over  these  elements  ?  What  is 
more  natural  than  to  revere  the  invisible 
power  which  makes  the  sun  and  stars 
shine  to  our  eyes  ?  and,  since  they  would 
form  an  idea  of  powers  superior  to  man 
—what  more  natural  than  to  figure  them 
in  a  sensible  manner?  Could  they  think 
otherwise  ?  The  Jewish  religion,  which 
preceded  ours,  and  which  was  given  by 
God  himself,  was  filled  with  these  images, 
under  which  God  is  represented.  He 
deigns  to  speak  the  human  language  in 
a  bush ;  he  appeared  once  on  a  moun- 
tain ;  the  celestial  spirits  which  he  sends 
all  come  with  a  human  form  :  finally,  the 
sanctuary  is  covered  with  cherubs,  which 
are  the  bodies  of  men  with  the  wings  and 
heads  of  animals.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  error  of  Plutarch,  Taci- 
tus, Appian,  and  so  many  others,  of  re- 
proaching the  Jews  with  adoring  an  ass*s 
head.  God,  in  spite  of  his  prohibition 
to  paint  or  form  likenesses,  has,  there- 
fore, deigned  to  adopt  himself  to  human 
weakness,  which  required  the  senses  to 
be  addressed  by  sensible  beings. 

Isaiah,  in  chapter  vi.  sees  the  Lord 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  his  train  filled 
the  temple.  The  Lord  extends  his  hand, 
and  touches  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  in 
chap.  i.  of  that  prophet.  Ezekiel,  in 
chap.  i.  sees  a  throne  of  sapphire,  and 
God  appeared  to  him  like  a  man  seated 
on  this  throne.  These  images  alter  not 
the  purity  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which 
never  employed  pictures,  statues,  or  idols, 
to  represent  God  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo 
pie. 

The  learned  Chinese,  the  Persees,  and 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  had  no  idols  ;  but 
I  sis  and  Osiris  were  soon  represented. 


Bel,  at  Babylon,  was  a  great  colossus. 
Brama  was  a  fantastic  monster  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India.  Above  all,  the  Greeks 
multiplied  the  names  of  the  gods,  statues, 
and  temples,  but  always  attributed  the 
supreme  power  to  their  Zeus,  called 
Jupiter  by  the  Latins,  the  sovereign  of 
gods  and  men.  The  Romans  imitated 
the  Greeks.  These  people  always  placed 
all  the  gods  in  heaven,  without  knowing 
what  they  understood  by  heaven. 

The  llomans  had  their  twelve  great 
gods,  six  male,  and  six  female,  whom 
they  called  "  Dii  majorum  gentium;" 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Mercury,  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres, 
Venus,  and  Diana  ;  Pluto  was  therefore 
forgotten :  Vesta  took  his  place. 

Afterwards,  came  the  gods  "  minorum 
gentium,*'  the  gods  of  mortal  origin  ;  the 
heroes,  as  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Escu- 
lapius:  the  infernal  gods,  Pluto  and 
Proserpine ;  those  of  the  sea,  as  Tethys, 
Araphitrite,  the  Nereids,  and  Glaucus. 
The  Dryads,  Naiads,  gods  of  gardens ; 
those  of  shepherds,  &c.  They  had  them, 
indeed,  for  every  profession,  for  every 
action  of  life,  for  children,  marriageable 
girls,  married,  and  lyinjr-in  women :  they 
had  even  the  god  Peditum  ;  and  finally, 
they  idolized  their  emperors.  Neither 
these  emperors,  nor  the  god  Peditum, 
the  goddess  Pertunda,  or  Priapus,  nor 
Rumilia,  the  goddess  of  nipples;  nor 
Stercutius,  the  god  of  the  privy,  were,  in 
truth,  regarded  as  the  masters  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  emperors  had  sometimes 
temples,  the  petty  gods — the  penates — 
had  none ;  but  all  had  their  representa- 
tions, their  images. 

There  were  little  images  with  which 
they  ornamented  their  closets,  the  amuse- 
ments of  old  women  and  children,  which 
were  not  authorised  by  any  public  wor- 
ship. T\\e  superstition  of  every  indi- 
vidual was  left  to  act  according  to  his 
own  taste.  These  small  idols  ard  still 
found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns. 

If  no  person  knows  when  men  began 
to  make  these  images,  they  must  know 
that  they  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
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Tenh,  the  father  of  Abraham,  made 
them  at  Ur  in  Chaldea.  Rachel  stole 
ind  carried  off  the  images  of  Laban  her 
father.    We  camiot  go  back  further. 

But  what  precise  notion  had  the  an- 
eient  nmtioDS  of  all  these  representations  ? 
What  virtuey  what  power,  was  attributed 
10  them?  Believed  they  that  the  gods 
descended  from  heaven  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  these  statues  ;  or  that  they 
eommunicated  to  them  a  part  of  the  di- 
vine spirit;  or  that  they  communicated 
to  them  nothing  at  all  ?  There  has  been 
much  very  uselessly  written  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  clear  that  every  man  judged  of 
it  according  to  the  degree  of  his  reason, 
credulity,  or  &naticism.  It  is  evident 
that  the  priests  attached  as  much  dirinity 
to  their  statues  as  they  possibly  could,  to 
attract  more  offerings.  vVe  know  that  the 
philosophers  reproved  these  superstitions, 
that  warriors  laughed  at  them,  that  the 
magistrates  tolerated  them,  and  that  the 
people,  always  absurd,  knew  not  what 
they  did.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  history 
of  an  nations  to  which  God  has  not  made 
himself  knovm. 

The  same  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
worship  which  all  Egypt  rendered  to  the 
eow,  and  that  several  towns  paid  to  a 
doj^,  an  ape,  a  cat,  and  to  onions.  It 
a|n)e8rs  that  these  were  first  emblems. 
Afterwards,  a  certain  ox  Apis,  and  a  cer- 
tmn  dog  Anubis,  were  adored :  they  al- 
^s  ate  beef  and  onions ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
eoit  to  know  what  the  old  women  of 
Egypt  thought  of  the  holy  cows  aiul 
onions. 

Idols  also  often  spoke.  On  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  Cybele  at  Rome,  those  fine 
words  were  commemorated  which  the 
itatoe  pronounced  when  it  was  translated 
from  the  palace  of  King  Attilus :-— '^  I 
wish  to  depart ;  take  me  away  quickly ; 
Bome  is  worthy  of  the  residence  of  every 
god." 

hn  pcti  volai ;  m  fit  mort,  altte  «ol«atnai : 
IhpM  Bon*  loco*  qao  Dcoa  onmn  eat. 

Qvtd't  Fwti,  IT.  909.  .flfO. 

Hie  statue  of  Fortune  spoke ;  the  Sci-  j 
pns,  the  Ciceros^  and  the  Uaesais,  indeed,  { 


}  believed  nothing  of  it ;  but  the  old  wo*- 
<  man,  to  whom  Encolpus  gave  a  crown  to 
jbuy  geese  and  gods,  might  very  well 
)  credit  it. 

\  Idols  also  gave  oracles,  and  priests 
I  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  the  statues  spoke 
\  in  the  name  of  the  divinity. 

How  happens  it,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  godsend  different  theogonies and 
particular  worships,  that  there  was  never 
any  religious  war  among  the  people  called 
idolaters  ?  This  peace  was  a  good  pro- 
duced firom  an  evil— even  from  error ;  for 
each  nation,  acknowledging  several  infe- 
rior gods,  found  it  good  for  his  neighbours 
also  to  have  theirs.  If  you  except  Cam- 
byses,  who  is  reproached  vrith  having 
killed  the  ox  Apis,  you  will  not  see  any 
conqueror  in  pro&ne  history  who  ill- 
treated  the  gods  of  a  vanquished  people. 
The  heathens  had  no  exclusive  religion, 
and  the  priests  thought  only  of  multiply- 
ing the  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

The  first  offerings  were  finits.  Soon 
after,  animals  were  required  for  the  table 
of  the  priests;  they  killed  them  them- 
selves, and  became  cruel  butchers;  finally, 
they  introduced  the  horrible  custom  of 
sacrificing  human  victims,  and  above  all, 
children  and  young  girls.  The  Chinese, 
Persees,  and  Indians,  were  never  guilty 
of  these  abominations ;  but  at  Hieropolis, 
in  £gypt,  according  to  Porphyrius,  they 
immolat€Ki  men. 

Strangers  were  sacrificed  in  Tiiurida : 
happily,  the  priests  of  Taurida  had  not 
much  practice.  The  first  Greeks,  the 
Cypriots,  Phenicians,  Tyrians,  and  Car- 
thagenians,  possessed  this  abominable 
superstition.  The  Romans  themselves 
fell  into  this  religious  crime ;  and  Plutarch 
relates,  that  they  immolated  two  Greeks 
and  two  Gauls  to  expiate  the  gallantries 
of  three  vestals.  Procopius,  contempo- 
rary with  the  King  of  the  Franks,  Theo- 
dobert,  says,  that  the  Franks  sacrificed 
men  when  they  entered  Italy  with  that 
prince.  The  Gauls  and  Germans  com- 
monly made  these  frightful  sacrifices.  We 
can  scarcely  read  history  without  oonoeiv- 
ing  horror  at  mankind. 
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It  is  true  that  among  the  Jews,  Jeptha 
sacrificed  his  daughter,  and  Saul  was 
ready  to  immolate  his  son ;  it  is  also  true 
that  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  Lord 
by  anathema  could  not  be  redeemed,  as 
other  beasts  were,  but  were  doomed  to 
perish. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  human  vic- 
tims sacrificed  in  all  religions. 

To  console  mankind  for  the  horrible 
picture  of  these  pious  sacrifices,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know,  that  amongst  almost  all 
nations  called  idolatrous,  there  have  been 
holy  theologies  and  popular  error,  secret 
worship  and  public  ceremonies ;  the  reli- 
gion of  sages,  and  that  of  the  vulgar.  To 
know  that  one  God  alone  was  taught  to 
those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  hymn  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  Orpheus,  which  was 
sung  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian 
Geres,  so  celebrated  in  Europe  and  Asia : 
''  Contemplate  divine  nature ;  illuminate 
thy  mind ;  govern  thy  heart ;  walk  in  the 
path  of  justice,  that  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  may  be  always  present  to  thy 
eyes  :  he  only  self-exists,  all  beings  derive 
their  existence  from  him  ;  he  sustains 
them  all;  he  has  never  been  seen  by 
mortals,  and  he  sees  all  things." 

We  may  also  read  the  passage  of  the 
philosopher  Maximus,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  : — ^'^  What  man  is  so  gross 
and  stupid  es  to  doubt  that  there  is  a 
supreme,  eternal,  and  infinite  God,  who 
has  engendered  nothing  like  himself, 
and  who  is  the  common  father  of  all 
things?" 

There  are  a  thousand  proofs  that  the 
ancient  sages  not  only  abnorred  idolatry 
but  polytheism. 

Epictetus,  that  model  of  resignation 
and  patience,  that  man  so  great  in  a  hum- 
ble condition,  never  speaks  but  of  one 
God.  Read  over  these  maxims  : — "  God 
has  created  me,  God  is  within  me;  I 
carry  him  everywhere.  Can  I  defile  him 
by  obscene  thoughts,  unjust  actions,  or 
in&mous  desires  ?  My  duty  is  to  thank 
God  for  all,  to  praise  him  for  all ;  and 
only  to  cease  blessing  him  in  ceasing  to 


live.*'  All  the  ideas  of  Epictetus  turn  on 
this  principle.     Is  this  an  idolater  ? 

Marcus  Aurelius,  perhaps  as  great  on 
the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire  as  Epic- 
tetus vras  in  slavery,  often  speaks,  indeed, 
of  the  gods,  either  to  conform  himself  to 
the  received  language,  or  to  express  in- 
termediate beings  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  men  ;  but  in  how  many  places 
does  he  show  that  he  recognises  one  eter- 
nal, infinite  God  alone  ?  ''  Our  soul," 
says  he,  *'  is  an  emanation  fh>m  the  divi- 
nity. My  children,  my  body,  my  mind, 
are  derived  from  God." 

The  Stoics  and  Platonics  admitted  a 
divine  and  universal  nature  ;  the  Epicu- 
reans denied  it.  The  pontiff  spoke  only 
of  a  single  God  in  their  mysteries.  Where 
then  were  the  idolaters?  All  our  de- 
claim ers  exclaim  against  idolatry  like  little 
dogs,  who  yelp  when  they  hear  a  great 
one  bark. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  the  Dictionary  of  Moreri  to  say, 
that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
there  remained  no  idolaters  except  in  the 
retired  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Even  in  the  seventh  century  there  were 
many  people  still  heathen  in  Italy.  The 
north  of  Germany,  from  the  Weser,  was 
not  Christian  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Poland  and  all  the  south  remained  a  long 
time  after  him  in  what  was  called  idol- 
atry ;  the  half  of  Africa,  all  the  kingdoms 
beyond  the  Ganges,  Japan,  the  populace 
of  China,  and  a  hundred  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars, have  preserved  their  ancient  religion. 
In  Europe  there  are  only  a  few  Lapkuid- 
ers,  Samoyedes,  and  Tartars,  who  have 
persevered  in  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Let  us  conclude  with  remarking,  that 
in  the  time  which  we  call  the  middle 
ages,  we  denominate^  the  country  of  the 
Mahometans  Pagan  ;  we  treated  as  idol- 
aters and  adorers  of  images*  a  people  who 
hold  all  images  in  abhorrence.  Let  us 
once  more  avow,  that  the  Turks  are  more 
excusable  in  believing  us  idolaters,  wher. 
they  see  our  altais  loaded  with  imagex 
and  statues. 
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A  gentleman  belonging  to  Prince  Rar 
eotskj,  assured  me  upon  his  honour,  that 
oeiog  in  a  coffee-house  at  Constantinople, 
the  mistress  ordered  that  he  should  not 
be  seryed  because  he  vna  an  idolater. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  swore  to  her 
that  he  adored  neither  host  nor  images. 
**  Ah !  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  wo- 
man, ''  come  to  me  every  day,  and  3rou 
shall  be  served  for  nothing.** 

'  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  great 
name,  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  sect 
or  establishment,  be  completely  mad ; 
hut,  be  sure  that  your  madness  corres- 
ponds with  the  turn  and  temper  of  your 
age.  Have  in  your  mndnevs  reason 
enough  to  guide  your  extravagancies; 
andy  forget  not  to  be  excessively  opinion- 
ated and  obstinate.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  you  may  get  hanged ;  but  if  you 
escape  hanging,  you  will  have  altars 
erected  to  you. 

In  real  truth,  was  there  ever  a  fitter 
subject  for  the  Petites-Maisons,  or  Bed- 
lam, than  Ignatius,  or  St.  Inigo  the  Bis- 
cayan,  for  that  was  his  true  name  ?  His 
head  became  deranged  in  consequence  of 
his  reading  the  "  Golden  Leu^end ;"  as 
Don  Quixote's  was,  afterwards,  by  read- 
ing the  romances  of  rhivaliy,  Our  Bis- 
cayan  hero,  in  the  first  place,  dubs  him- 
self a  knight  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  per- 
forms the  Watch  of  Arms  in  honour  of 
Ins  lady.  The  virgin  appears  to  him  and 
accepts  his  services ;  she  oflen  repeats  her 
visit,  and  introduces  to  him  her  son.  llie 
devil,  who  watches  his  opportunity,  and 
dearly  foresees  the  injury  he  must  in  the 
oooTse  of  time  suffer  from  the  Jesuits, 
comes  and  makes  a  tremendous  noise  in 
the  boose,  and  breaks  all  the  windows  ; 
the  Biscayan  drives  him  away  with  the 
flgn  of  tiie  cross;  and  the  devil  flies 
through  the  wall,  leaving  in  it  a  large 
cmening,  which  was  shown  to  the  curious 
fifty  years  after  the  happy  event. 

His  family,  seeina;  the  very  disordered 
state  of  his  mind,  is  desirous  of  his  being 
confined  and  put  under  a  course  of  regi- 


men and  medicine.  He  extricates  him- 
self from  his  family  as  easily  as  he  did 
from  the  devil,  and  escapes  without  know- 
ing where  to  go .  He  meets  with  a  M  oor, 
and  disputes  with  him  about  the  imma- 
culate conception.  The  Moor,  who  takes 
him  exactly  for  what  he  is,  quits  him  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  Biscayan  hesi- 
tates whether  he  shall  kill  the  Moor  or 
pray  to  God  for  his  conversion ;  he  leaves 
the  decision  to  his  horse ;  and  the  ani- 
mal, rather  wiser  than  its  master,  took  the 
road  leading  to  the  stable. 

Our  hero,  after  this  adventure,  under- 
takes a  pilgrimage  to  Bethlehem,  begging 
his  bread  on  the  way :  his  madness  in- 
creases as  he  proceeds ;  the  Dominicans 
take  pity  on  him  at  Manrosa,  and  keep 
him  in  their  establishment  for  some  days, 
and  then  dismiss  him  uncured. 

He  embarks  at  Barcelona,  and  goes  to 
Venice;  he  returns  to  Barcelona,  still 
travelling  as  a  mendicant,  always  experi- 
encing trances  andextacies,and  frequently 
visited  by  the  Holy  Virgin  and  Jesus 
Christ. 

At  length,  he  was  given  to  understand 
that,  in  order  to  go  to  the  holy  land  with 
any  fair  view  of  converting  the  Turks,  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  the  Ar- 
menians, and  the  Jews,  it  was  necessary 
to  be^in  with  a  little  study  of  theology*. 
Our  hero  desires  nothing  better ;  but,  to 
become  a  theologian,  it  was  requisite  to 
know  something  of  grammar  and  a  little 
Latin ;  this  gives  him  no  embarrassment 
whatever :  he  goes  to  college  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three ;  he  is  there  laughed  at, 
and  learos  nothing. 

He  was  almost  broken-hearted  at  the 
idea  of  not  being  able  to  go  and  convert 
the  infidels.  The  devil,  for  this  once, 
took  pity  on  him.  He  appeared  to  him, 
and  swore  to  him,  on  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, that,  if  he  would  deliver  himself  over 
to  him,  he  would  make  him  the  most 
learned  and  able  man  in  the  church  of 
God.  Ignatius,  however,  was  not  to  be  ^ 
cajoled  to  place  himself  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  such  a  master ;  he  went  back 
to  his  class ;  he  occasionally  experienced 
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the  rod,  but  his  leamiogf  made  no  pro*  |  aatioas  with  die  angel  Gabriel,  began  his 
gress.  <  career  with  being  as  much  deranged  as 

Expelled  fW)mtheoollege  of  Barcelona,  s  Ignatius ;  and  perhaps  Ignatius,  in  Ma* 
persecuted  by  the  devil,  who  punished  |  homet's  drcumstances,  would  have  per- 
mm  for  refusing  to  submit  to  his  instruc- 1  formed  as  great  achievements  as  the  pro* 
tions,  and  abandoned  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  phet;  for  he  was  equally  igiyrant  and 
wiio  took  no  pains  about  assisting  her  de*  f  quite  as  visionary  and  intrep^. 
voted  knighty  he,  nevertheless,  does  not  |  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  such 
give  way  to  despair.  He  joins  the  pil-  \  cases  occur  only  once :  however,  it  is  not 
grims  of  St.  James  in  their  wanderings  \  long  since  an  English  rustic,  more  igno- 
over  the  country.  He  preaches  in  the  <  rant  than  the  Spaniard  Ignatius,  formed 
streets  and  public  places,  from  city  to  |  the  society  of  people  called  *'  Qualcers  ;*' 
city,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  1  a  societv  far  superior  to  that  of  Ignatius, 
the  Inquisition.  Delivered  from  the  In- 1  Count  Zinzendorf  Ims,  in  our  own  time, 
quisition,  he  is  put  in  prison  at  Alcala.  <  formed  the  sect  of  Moravians ;  and  the 
He  escapes  thence  to  Salamanca,  and>  Convulsionaries  of  Paris  were  very  nearly 
is  there  again  imprisoned.  At  length,  |  upon  the  point  of  e^cting  a  revolution, 
perceiving  that  he  is  no  prophet  in  his  \  They  were  quite  mad  enough,  but  they 
own  country,  he  forms  a  resolution  to  go  |  were  not  sufficiently  persevering  and  ob- 
to  Paris.  He  travels  thither  on  foot,  \  stinate. 
driving  before  him  an  ass  which  carried  \ 

his  baggage,  money,  and  manuscripts.  {  IGNORANCE 

Don  Quixote  had  a  horse  and  an  esquire,  \ 

but    Ignatius  was    not    provided    with[  section  i. 

either.  i     There  are  many  kinds  of  ignorance ; 

He  experiences  at  Paris  the  same  in-  \  but  the  worst  of  all  is  that  of  critics,  who, 
suits  and  injuries  as  he  had  endured  in  <  it  is  well  known,  are  doubly  bound  to 
Spain.  He  is  absolutely  flogged,  in  alii  possess  information  and  judgment,  as 
the  regular  form  and  ceremony  of  scho-  <  persons  who  undertake  to  affirm  and  to 
lastic  discipline,  at  the  college  of  St.  (  censure.  When  they  pronounce  errone- 
Barbe.  His  vocation,  at  length,  calls  him  s  ously,  therefore,  they  are  doubly  culpa- 
to  Rome.  \  ble. 

How  could  it  possibly  come  to  pass,  \  A  man,  for  example,  composes  two 
that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  character  \  large  volumes  upon  a  few  pages  of  a 
and  manners,  should  at  length  obtain  >  valuable  book  which  he  has  not  under- 
consideration  at  the  court  of  Rome,  gain  <  stood,  and  in  the  first  place  examines  the 
over  a  number  of  disciples,  and  become  \  following  words  : — 
the  founder  of  a  powerful  order,  among  >  ^'  The  sea  has  covered  immense  tracts, 
whom  are  to  be  found  men  of  unquestion-  <  . . . .  The  deep  beds  of  shelb  which  are 
able  worth  and  learning  ?  The  reason  is,  s  foimd  in  Touraine  and  elsewhere,  could 
tliat  he  was  opinionated,  obstinate,  and  ?  have  been  deposited  there  only  by  the 
enthusiastic ;  and  found  enthusiasts  like  t  sea." 

himself,  with  whom  he  associated.  These,  |  True,  if  those  beds  of  shells  exist  in 
having  rather  a  greater  share  of  reason  >  fistct ;  but  the  critic  ought  to  be  aware  that 
than  himself,  were  instrumental  in  some-  \  the  author  himself  discovered,  or  thought 
what  restoring  and  re-establishing  his  ^  he  had  discovered,  that  those  regular  beds 
own ;  he  became  more  prudent  and  re-  \  of  shells  have  no  existence, 
gular  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  \  He  ought  not  to  have  said  : — 
occasionally  even  displayed  in  his  conduct )  ^'The  univerad  deluge  is  related  by 
proofs  of  ability.  >  Moses  with  the  agreement  of  all  nations.'* 

Perhaps  Mahomet,  in  his  first  convert        1 .  Because  the  Pentateuch  was  long 
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unknown,  not  only  to  the  other  natkms  s  slightest  relation  to  Moses^  thinks  proper 

of  the  world,  but  to  the  Jews  them-  (  to  say — 

selves.  \     **•  That  Berosus  perfectly  agrees  with 

2.  Because  only  a  single  copy  of  the  ^  Moses  in  the  number  of  generations  before 
bw  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  i  the  deluge.*' 

chest  in  tbe  time  of  King  Josiah.  |      Be  it  known  to  you,  my  dear  reader, 

3.  Because  that  book  was  lost  during  i  that  this  same  Berosus  is  the  writer  who 
die  captivity.  ;  informs  us  that  the  fish  Cannes  came  out 

of  the  riTcr  Euphrates  every  day,  to  go 
and  preach  to  tne  Chaldeans ;  and  that 
the  same  fish  wrote  with  one  of  its  bones 
a  capital  book  about  the  origin  of  things. 


4.  Because  it  was  restored  by  Esdras. 

5.  Because  it  was  always  unknown  to 
every  other  nation  till  the  time  of  its  being 
transialpd  by  the  Seventy. 


6.  Because,  even  after  the  translation  \  Such  is  the  writer  whom  the  ingenious 
ascribed  to  the  Seventy,  we  have  not  a  \  abb^  brings  forward  as  a  voucher  for 
single  author  among  the  Gentiles  who  \  Moses. 

quotes  a  single  passage  from  this  book,  \  *'  Is  it  not  evident,"  he  says, ''  that  a 
down  to  the  time  of  Longinus,  who  lived  \  great  number  of  European  families,  trans- 
under  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  \  planted  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  have  be- 

7.  Because  no  other  nation  ever  ad-  j  come,  without  any  mixture  of  African 
mitted  a  universal  deluge  before  Ovid's  >  blood,  as  black  as  any  of  the  natives  of 
Metamorphoses ;  and  even  Ovid  himself  \  the  country  V* 

do»  not  make  his  deluge  extend  beyond  ^  It  is  just  the  contrary  of  this,  M.  Tabb^ 
the  Mediterranean.  ^  that  is  evident.    You  are  ignorant  that 

3.  Because  St.  Augustin  expressly  ao-  i  the  "  reticulum  muoosum*'  of  the  negroes 
knowledges  that  the  universal  aeluge  was  \  is  black,  although  I  have  mentioned  the 
unknown  to  all  antiquity.  \  fiict  times  innumerable.     Were  you  to 

0  Because  the  first  deluge  of  which  ;  have  ever  so  larse  a  number  of  children 
any  notice  is  taken  by  the  Grentiles,  is  :  bom  to  you  in  Guinea,  of  an  European 
that  mentioned  by  Berosus,  and  which  •  wife,  they  would  not  one  of  them  have 
he  fixes  at  about  four  thousand  four  hun-  [  that  black  unctuous  skin,  those  dark  and 
dred  years  before  our  vulgar  era;  which  'r  thick  lips,  those  round  eyes,  or  that  woolly 
deluge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Euxine  c  hair,  which  form  tlie  specific  differences 
sea.  \  of  the  negro  race.     In  the  same  manner, 

10.  Finally,  because  no  monument  of  \  were  your  family  established  in  America, 
a  universal  deluge  remains  in  any  nation  \  they  would  have  beards,  while  a  native 
of  the  world.  \  American  will  have  none.    Now  extricate 

In  addition  to  all  these  reasons,  it  roust  ^  yourself  from  the  difficulty,  with  Adam 
be  observed,  that  the  critic  did  not  even  s  and  Eve  only,  if  you  can. 
understand  die  simple  state  of  tlie  ques-  \  **  Who  was  this  '  Melchom,'  you  ask, 
tion.  'Die  only  inquiry  is,  whether  we  have  I  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  country 
any  natural  proo&  that  the  sea  has  succes-  (  of  God  ?  A  pleasant  sort  of  god,  certainly, 
sivelyabanaonedmany  tracts  of  territory?  >  whom  the  God  of  Jeremiah  would  carry 
and  upon  this  plain  and  mere  matter  of  ^  off  to  be  dragged  into  captivity." 
fact  subject*  M.  Abb^  Fran9ois  has  taken  \  Ah,  ah,  M.  Tabb^  I  you  are  quite  smart 
occasion  to  abuse  men  whom  he  certainly  j  and  lively.  You  ask,  who  is  this  Mel- 
neither  knows  nor  understands.  It  is  far  |  chom  ?  I  will  immediately  inform  you. 
better  to  be  silent,  than  merely  to  increase  |  Melek  or  Melkom  signified  the  Lord,  as 
the  quantity  of  bad  books.  i  did  Adoni  or  Adonai,  Baal  or  Bel,  Adad 

The  same  critic,  in  order  to  prop  up  |  or  Shadai,  Eloi  or  Eloa.  Almost  all  the 
old  ideas  now  almost  universally  aespised  ]  nations  of  Syria  gave  such  names  to  their 
■nd  derided^  and  which  have  not  the  \  gods ;  each  had  its  lord,  its  protector^  its 
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g<)d.  Even  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  a  ( sXer  without  any  one's  reviling  or  accusing 
Phenician  and  proper  name ;  tliis  we  |  him.  At  that  time,  therefore,  every  one 
learn  from  Sanchoniathon,  who  was  cer-  )  chose  his  own  local  God,  his  own  pro- 
tainly  anterior  to  Moses  ;  and  also  from  j  tector. 

Diodorus.  i     The  same  Jews,  after  the  death  of  Gi- 

We  well  know  that  God  is  equally  the  \  deon,  adore  Baal-berilh,  which  means 
God,  the  absolute  master,  of  Egyptians  \  precisely  the  same  as  Adonai — ^ihe  lord, 
and  Jews,  of  all  men  and  all  worlds ;  but  \  the  protector ;  they  change  their  pro- 
it  is  not  in  this  light  that  he  is  represented  ]  tector. 

when  Moses  appears  before  Pharaoh.)  Adonai,inthetimeof Joshua, becomes 
He  never  speaks  to  that  monarch  but  in  j  master  of  the  mountains  ;  but  he  Ls  un- 
the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  as  j  able  to  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the 
an  ambassador  delivers  the  orders  of  the  (  yalleys,  because  they  had  chariots  armed 
king  his  master.     He  speaks  so  little  in  !  with  scythes. 

the  name  of  the  Master  of  all  Nature,  that  •  Can  anything  more  correctly  represent 
Pharoah  replies  to  him,  "  I  do  not  know  ^  the  idea  of  a  local  deity,  a  god  who  is 
him."  Moses  performs  prodigies  in  the  j  strong  in  one  place,  but  not  so  in  an- 
name  of  this  God ;  but  the  magicians  of  \  other  ? 

Pharoah  perform  precisely  the  same  pro-  Jeptha,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a  con- 
digies  in  the  name  of  their  own.  Hitherto  »  cubine,  says  to  the  Moabites : — 
both  sides  are  equal ;  the  contest  is,  who  ■  **  Wilt  diou  not  possess  what  Chemosh, 
shall  be  deemed  most  powerful,  not  who  I  thy  god,  giveth  thee  to  possess  ?  So, 
shall  be  deemed  alone  powerful.  At :  whomsoever  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
length,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  decidedly  \  drive  out  from  before  us,  them  will  we 
carries  the  day ;  he  manifests  a  power  by  ^  possess." 

fer  the  greater  ;  but  not  the  only  power.  ;      It  is  then  perfectly  proved,  that  the  un- 
-  -       .  -  ,  distinguishing  Jews,  although  chosen  by 

'  the  God  of  the  universe,  regarded  him 


Thus,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
Pharoah*s  incredulity  is  very  excusable. 
It  is  the  same  incredulity  as  Montezuma 
exhibited  before  Cortez,  and  Ataliba  be- 


fore the  Pizarros.  like  the  god  of  the  Amorites,  or  that  of 


When  Joshua  called  together  the  Jews, 
he  said  to  them : — 

"  Chuse  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve,  whether  the  Gods  which  your  fa- 
ther served,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in 


notwithstanding  as  a  mere  local  god,  the 
god  of  a  particular  territory  or  people. 


themselves  up  to  other  gods,  and  might 
serve  whom  they  pleased. 

When  the  family  of  Micah,  in  Ephraim, 
hire  a  Levitical  priest  to  conduct  the  ser- 


the  Moabites,  of  the  mountains  or  of  the 
valleys. 

It  is  unfortunately  very  evident  that  it 
was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  grandson 
of  Moses  whether  he  served  Micah's  god 
or  his  grandfather's.     It  is  clear,  and  can- 


— J  _,  —  ^ —  -       .  _ —    __  — ^ _.     —  _ — ^ — -._-__ 

whose  land  ye  dwell ;  but  as  for  me  and    not  but  be  admitted,  that  the  Jewish  re- 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord,"  ligion  was  not  formed,  that  it  was  not 

The  people,  therefore,  had  already  given  J  uniform,  till  the  time  of  Esdras;    and 


we  must,  even  then,  except  the  Samari- 
tans. 

You  may  now,  probably,  have  some 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  lord  or  god 


vice  of  a  strange  god;  when  the  whole  j  Melkom.  I  am  not  a  fevourer  of  his 
tribe  of  Dan  serve  the  same  god  as  the  i  cause — the  Lord  deliver  me  from  such 
&mily  of  Micah  ;  when  a  grandson  of }  folly  ! — ^but  when  you  remark,  "  the  god 
Moses  himself  becomes  a  hired  priest  of  j  which  Jeremiah  threatened  to  carry  into 
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"  From  your  own  house  of  glass  do  not  \  nearer  the  moon  approaches  its  perigee, 
throw  stones  at  those  of  your  neigh-  <  the  higher  the  tide  still  rises.  These  ex- 
boun."  j  periences  and  various  others,  these  in- 

They  were  the  Jews  who  were  at  that  ]  Yariable  correspondences  with  the  phases 
my  time,  carried  off  in  slavery  to  Ba-  ^  of  the  moon,  were  the  foundation  of  the 
bylon.  It  was  the  good  Jeremiah  him-  ^  ancient  and  just  opinion,  that  that  body 
self  who  was  accused  of  being  bribed  by  ^  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  flux  and  reflux 
the  court  of  Babylon,  and  of  having  con-  \  of  the  ocean. 

seqoently  prophesied  in  his  &vour.  It  ]  After  numerous  centuries  appeared  the 
was  he  who  was  the  object  of  public  ^  great  Newton — ^Are  you  at  all  acquainted 
aooro  and  hatred,  and  who  it  is  thought  |  with  Newton  ?  Did  you  ever  hear,  that 
ended  his  career  by  being  stoned  to  death  \  after  calculating  the  square  of  the  pro- 
hy  the  Jews  themselves.  This  Jeremiah,  \  gress  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  during  the 
be  assured  from  me,  was  never  before  ^  space  of  a  minute,  and  dividing  that 
UMierstood  to  be  a  joker.  s  square  by  the  diameter  of  that  orbit,  he 

The  God  of  ^e  Jews,  I  again  repeat,  >  found  the  quotient  to  be  fifteen  feet?  that 
is  the  God  of  all  nature.  I  expressly  j  he  thence  demonstrated  that  the  moon 
make  this  repetition  that  you  may  have  \  gravitates  towards  the  earth  three  thou- 
Do  ground  for  pretending  ignorance  of  it,  |  sand  six  hundred  times  less  than  if  she 
sod  that  you  may  not  accuse  me  before  l  were  near  the  earth  ?  thatt  he  afterwards 
the  ecclesiastical  court.  I  still,  however,  |  demonstrated  that  its  attractive  force  is 
assert  and  maintain,  that  the  stupid  Jews  \  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  elevation 
fiequently  knew  no  other  Goa  than  a  ^  of  the  sea  by  the  tide,  and  that  the  force 
local  one.  <  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  remaining 

**  It  is  not  natural  to  attribute  the  tides  \  fourth  ?  You  appear  perfectly  astonished. 
to  tlie  phases  of  the  moon.  They  are  |  You  never  read  anything  like  this  in  the 
not  the  high  tides  which  occur  at  the  full  ]  "  Christian  Pedagogue."  Endeavour, 
DKxm,  that  are  ascribed  to  the  phases  of  \  henceforward,  both  you  and  the  porters 
that  planet.*'  \  of  your  parish,  never  to  speak  about 

Here  we  see  ignorance  of  a  diflerent  i  things  of  which  you  have  not  even  the 
description.  {  slightest  idea. 


It  occasionally  happens  that  persons 
of  a  certain  description  are  so  much 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  play  in  the 


You  can  form  no  conception  of  the  in- 
jury you  do  to  religion  by  your  igno- 
rance, and  still  more  by  your  reasonings. 


world,  that  they  are  desirous  of  disguising)  In  order  to  preserve  in  the  world  the 
themselves  sometimes  as  wits,  and  some- 1  little  faith  that  remains  in  it,  it  would  be 
times  as  philoeophers.  \  the  most  judicious  measure  possible  to 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  inform  >  restrain  you,  and  such  as  you,  from  wri- 
M.  I'abb^,  that  nothing  is  more  natiural  |  ting  and  publishing  in  behalf  of  it. 
than  to  attribute  an  effect  to  that  which  <  I  should  absolutely  make  your  asto- 
is  always  followed  by  this  eSkct,  If  a  >  nished  eyes  stare  almost  to  starting,  were 
particular  wind  is  constantly  followed  by  |  I  to  inform  you,  that  this  same  Newton 
nun,  it  is  natural  to  attribute  the  rain  to  <  was  persuaded  that  Samuel  is  the  author 
the  wind.  Now,  over  all  the  shores  of  \  of  the  Pentateuch.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ibe  ocean,  the  tides  are  always  higher  in  >  say  that  he  demonstrated  it  in  the  same 
tfie  moon's  '  syzygies,' — ^if  you  happen  |  way  as  he  calculated  and  deduced  the 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  term, — ^tnan  |  power  of  gravitation.  Learn,  then,  to 
It  its  quarterings.  The  moon  rises  every  >  doubt  and  to  be  modest.  I  believe  in 
day  later ;  the  tide  is  also  every  day  |  the  Pentateuch,  remember ;  but  I  be- 
later.  The  nearer  the  moon  approaches  I  lieve  also,  that  you  have  printed  and 
oor  zenithy  the  greater  is  the  tide ;  the  ]  published  the  most  enormous  absurdities. 
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I  coald  here  transcribe  a  lan^e  volume 
of  mstanc«s  of  your  own  individual  ig- 
norance and  imbecility,  and  many  of 
those  of  your  brethren  and  colleagues.  \ 
I  shall  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  of ! 
doiu<^  it.    Let  us  go  on  with  our  ques-  \ 
tions.  \ 

SECTION    II. 

I  am  ignorant  how  I  was  formed,  and 
how  I  was  bom.  I  was  perfectly  igno- 
rant, for  a  quarter  of  my  life,  of  the  rea- 
sons of  all  tliat  I  saw,  heard,  and  felt, 
and  was  a  mere  parrot,  talking  by  rote 
in  imitation  of  other  parrots. 

When  I  looked  about  me  and  within 
me,  I  conceived  that  something  existed 
from  all  eternity.  Since  there  are  beings 
actually  existing,  I  concluded  that  there 
is  some  being  necessary  and  necessarily 
eternal.  Thus  the  first  step  which  I  took 
to  extricate  myself  from  my  ignorance, 
overpassed  the  limits  of  all  ages — ^the 
boundaries  of  time. 

But  when  I  was  desirous  of  proceeding 
in  this  infinite  career,  I  could  neither  per- 
ceive a  single  path,  nor  clearly  distinguish 
a  single  object ;  and  from  the  flight  which 
I  took  to  contemplate  eternity,  1  have 
fallen  back  into  the  abyss  of  my  original 
ignorance. 

I  have  seen  what  is  denominated 
*  matter,'  from  the  star  Sirius,  and  the 
stars  of  the  'milky  way*  as  distant  from 
Sirius  as  that  is  from  us,  to  the  smallest 
atom  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  mi- 
croscope; and  yet  I  know  not  what 
matter  is. 

Light,  which  has  enabled  me  to  see 
all  these  different  and  distant  beings,  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  me ;  I  am  able  by 
the  help  of  a  prism  to  anatomize  this 
light,  and  divide  it  into  seven  pencillings 
of  rays ;  but  I  cannot  divide  these  pen- 
cillings themselves ;  I  know  not  of  what 
they  are  composed.  Light  resembles 
matter  in  having  motion  and  impinging 
upon  objects,  but  it  does  not  tend  to- 
wards a  common  centre  like  all  other 
bodies;  on  the  contrary  it  flies  off  by 
some  invincible  power  from  the  centre^ 


while  all  matter  gravitates  towards  a  cen'* 
tre.  light  appears  to  be  penetrable,  and 
matter  is  impenetrable,  is  light  matter^ 
or  is  it  not  matter  ?  What  is  it  ?  With 
what  numberless  properties  can  it  be  in* 
vested  ?    I  am  completely  ignorant. 

This  substance  so  brilliant,  so  rapid) 
and  so  unknown,  and  those  other  sub- 
stances which  float  in  the  immensity  of 
space — seeming  to  be  infinite,  are  they 
eternal  ?  I  know  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Has  a  necessary  being,  sovereignly  intel- 
ligent, created  them  from  nothing,  or  has 
he  only  arranged  them?  Did  he  pro- 
duce this  order  in  time,  or  before  time  ? 
Alas  1  what  is  this  time,  of  which  I  am 
speaking  ?  I  am  incapable  of  defining 
it.  O  God,  it  is  thou  alone  by  whom  I 
can  be  instructed,  for  I  am  neither  en- 
lightened by  the  darkness  of  other  men 
nor  by  my  own. 

Mice  and  moles  have  their  resem- 
blances of  structure,  in  certain  respects, 
to  the  human  firame.  What  difference 
can  it  make  to  the  Supreme  Being  whe- 
ther animals  like  ourselves,  or  such  as 
mice  exist,  upon  this  globe  revolving  in 
space  with  innumerable  globes  around  it? 

Why  have  we  being  ?  Why  are  there 
any  beings  ? 

What  is  sensation  ?  How  have  I  re- 
ceived it?  What  connection  is  there 
between  the  air  which  vibrates  on  my  ear 
and  the  sensation  of  sound?  between 
this  body  and  the  sensation  of  colours  ? 
I  am  perfectly  ignorant,  and  shall  ever 
remain  ignorant. 

What  is  thought  ?  Where  does  it  re- 
side ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  Who  gives 
me  thoughts  during  my  sleep  ?  Is  it  in 
virtue  of  my  will  that  I  think  ?  No,  for 
always  during  sleep,  and  often  when  I 
am  awake,  I  have  ideas  against,  or  at 
least  without,  my  will.  These  ideas,  long 
forgotten,  long  put  away,  and  banished 
in  the  lumber  room  of  my  brain,  issue 
from  it  without  any  effort  or  volition  of 
mine,  and  suddenly  present  themselves 
to  my  memory,  which  had,  perhaps  pre* 
viously  made  various  vain  attempts  to 
recal  them. 
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External  objects  have  not  the  power 
of  forming  ideas  in  me,  for  nothing  can 
eomnaunicate  what  it  does  not  possess ; 
1  am  well  assured  that  they  are  not  given 
me   by   myself,  for  they  are  produced 


IMAGINATION. 

SECTION    I. 


Imagination  bthe  power  which  every 


without  my  orders.  Who  then  produces  i  being,  endowed  with  perception  and  rea- 
th«m  in  me  ?  Whence  do  they  come  ?  i  son,  is  conscious  he  possesses  of  repre- 
W  hither  do  they  go  ?  Fugitive  phan-  \  senting  to  himself  sensible  objects.  This 
loms  I  What  invisible  hand  produces  ]  fiwiulty  is  dependent  upon  memory.  We 
and  disperses  you  ?  j  see  men,  animals,  gardens,  which  per- 

^VbY,  of  all  the  various  tribes  of  ani-  |  ceptions  are  introduced  by  the  senses ; 
mals,  has  man  alone  the  mad  ambition  \  ^^  memory  retains  them,  and  the  ima- 
of  domineering  over  his  fellow  ?  |  gination  compounds  them.     On  this  ac- 

Wliy  and  how  could  it  happen,  that  >  count  the    ancient  Greeks    called    the 
out  of  a  thousand  millions  of  men,  more  I  muses,  ''the  daughters  of  memory." 
than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  I      ^^  is  of  great  importance  to  observe, 
been  sacrificed  to  this  mad  ambition  ?       |  that  these  faculties  of  receiving  ideas,  re- 

ilow  is  it  that  reason  is  a  gift  so  pre-  I  taining  them,  and  compoundiner  them, 
cious  that  we  would  none  of  us  lose  it  \  ^^  among  the  many  things  of  which  we 
for  all  the  pomp  or  wealth  of  the  world,  |  can  give  no  explanation.  These  invisible 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  \  springs  of  our  being  are  of  nature's  work- 
merely  served  to  render  us,  in  almost  all  >  manship,  and  not  of  our  own. 
cases,  the  most  miserable  of  beings  ?         >      Perhaps  this  gift  of  God,  imagination. 

Whence  comes  it.  that  with  a  passion-  \  is  the  sole  instrument  with  which  we 
ate  attachment  to  truth,  we  are  always  j  compound  ideas,  even  those  which  are 
yielding  to  the  most  palpable  impostures?  \  abstract  and  metaphysical. 

Why  do  the  vast  tribes  of  India,  de-  I  You  pronounce  the  word  *  triangle  ;' 
oeived  and  enslaved  by  the  bonzes,  tram-  >  but  you  merely  utter  a  sound,  if  you  do 
pled  upon  by  the  descendant  of  a  Tartar,  j  not  represent  to  yourself  the  image  of 
bowed  down  by  labour,  groaning  in  mi-  ]  some  particular  triangle.  You  certainly 
aery,  assailed  by  diseases,  and  a  mark  for  ]  have  no  idea  of  a  triangle  but  in  conse- 
all'the  scourges  and  plagues  of  life,  still  j  quence  of  having  seen  triangles,  if  you 
fondly  cling  to  that  life  ?  \  have  the  gift  of  sight,  or  of  having  felt 

Whence  comes  evil,  and  why  does  it )  them,  if  you  are  blind.  You  cannot 
exist  ?  *  think  of  a  triangle  in  general,  unless  your 

O  atoms  of  a  day  I  O  companions  in  >  imagination  figures  to  itself,  at  least  in  a 
littleness,  bom  like  me  to  suffer  every-  ?  confused  way,  some  particular  triangle, 
thing,  and  be  ignorant  of  everything  1 —  \  You  calculate ;  but  it  is  necessary  tliat 
are  there  in  reality  any  among  you  so  j  you  should  represent  to  yourself  units 
completely  mad  as  to  imagine  you  know  ^  added  to  each  other,  or  your  mind  will 
all  this,  or  that  you  can  solve  all  these  >  be  totally  insensible  to  the  operation  of 
difficulties  ?  Certainly  there  can  be  none.  >  your  hand. 

No ;  in  tlie  lx)ttom  of  your  heart  you  ]  You  utter  the  abstract  terms — great- 
fed  your  own  nothingness,  as  completely  I  ness,  truth,  justice,  finite,  infinite  ;  but 
as  I  do  justice  to  mine.  But  you  are  ne-  l  is  the  term  *  greatness*  thus  uttered,  any- 
rertlieless  arrogant  and  conceited  enough  \  thing  more  or  less,  than  a  mere  sound, 
,tobe  eager  for  our  embracing  your  vain  i  from  the  action  of  your  ton;?ue,  producing 
systems ;  and  not  having  the  power  to  J  vibrations  in  the  air,  unless  you  have  the 
tyrannise  over  our  bodies,  you  aim  at  l  image  of  some  greatness  in  your  mind  ? 
becoming  the  tyrants  of  our  souls.  I  W'hat  meanins?  is  there  in  the  words 

I  '  truth'  and  '  falsehood,'  if  you  have  not 
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perceived,  by  means  of  your  senses,  that  \  attention,  and  you  will  then  clearly  dis- 
some  particular  thing  which  you  were  <  cem,  that  these  images  are  the  founda^ 
lold  existed,  did  exist  in  fact ;  and  that  j  tion  of  all  the  notions  you  possess.  It 
another  of  which  you  were  told  the  same,  \  may  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  dwell 
did  not  exist  ?  And,  is  it  not  from  this  i  a  little  upon  this  idea,  to  extend  it,  and 
experience,  that  you  frame  the  general  \  to  rectify  it. 

idea  of  truth  and  mlsehood  ?  And,  when  j  The  celebrated  Addison,  in  the  eleven 
asked  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  <  essays  upon  the  imagination  with  which 
can  you  help  figuring  to  yourself  some  (  he  has  enriched  the  volumes  of  the  Spec- 
sensible  image,  occasioning  you  to  recol-  \  tator,  begins  with  observing,  that  "  the 
h*ct,  that  you  have  sometimes  been  told,  |  sense  of  sight  is  the  only  one  which  fur- 
as  a  fact,  what  really  and  truly  happened,  |;  nishes  the  imagination  with  ideas.''  Yet 
and  very  often  what  was  not  so  ?  \  certainly  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 

Have  you  any  other  notion  of  just  and  !;  other  senses  contribute  some  share.  A 
unjust,  tlian  what  is  derived  from  parti-  |;  man  bom  blind  still  hears,  in  his  imagi- 
Gular  actions,  which  appeared  to  you  \  nation,  the  harmony  which  no  longer 
respectively  of  these  descriptions  ?  You  \  vibrates  upon  his  ear ;  he  still  continues 
beg-an  in  your  childhood  by  learning  to  \  listening  as  in  a  trance  or  dream ;  the 
re^  under  some  master :  you  endea^  !  objects  which  have  r^isted  or  yielded  to 
voured  to  spell  well,  but  you  really  spelt  \  his  hands  produce  a  similar  effect  in  his 
ill :  your  master  chastised  you :  this  ap-  <  head  or  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  sense 
peared  to  you  very  unjust.  You  have  >  of  sight  alone  supplies  images ;  and  as  it 
observed  a  labourer  refused  his  wages,  |  is  a  kind  of  toucning  or  feeling  which 
and  innumerable  instances  of  the  like  <  extends  even  to  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
nature.  Is  the  abstract  idea  of  just  and  \  its  immense  diffusion  enriches  the  ima- 
unjust  anything  more  than  facts  of  this  !  gination  more  than  all  the  otlier  senses 
diaracter  confusedly  mixed  up  in  your  \  put  together, 
imagination  ?  >     There  are  two  descriptions  of  imagina- 

Is  '  finite'  anything  else  in  your  con-  \  tion ;  one  consists  in  retaining  a  simple 
ception  than  the  image  of  some  limited  <  impression  of  objects  ;  the  other  arranges 
quantity  or  extent  ?  Is  ^  infinite'  any-  s  the  images  received,  and  combines  them 
thing  but  tlie  image  of  the  same  extent  or  |  in  endless  diversity.  The  first  has  been 
quantity  enlarged  indefinitely  ?  Do  not  i  called  passive  imagination,  and  the  se- 
ttll  these  operations  take  place  in  your  s  cond  active.  The  passive  scarcely  ad- 
mind  just  in  the  same  manner  as  you  I  vances  beyond  memory  and  is  common 
read  a  book  ?  You  read  circumstances  <  to  man  and  to  animals.  From  this  power 
and  events  recorded  in  it,  and  never  s  or  faculty  it  arises,  that  the  sportsman 
tiiink  at  the  time  of  the  alphabetical  cha-  )  and  his  dog  both  follow  the  hunted  game 
meters,  without  which  however  you  \  in  their  dreams,  that  they  both  hear  the 
would  have  no  notion  of  these  events  and  \  sound  of  the  horn,  and  the  one  shouts 
circumstances.  Attend  to  this  point  for  \  and  the  other  barks  in  their  sleep.  Both 
n  single  moment,  and  then  you  will  dis-  |  men  and  brutes  do  something  more  than 
tinctly  perceive  the  essential  importance  j  recollect  on  these  occasions,  for  dreams 
of  those  characters  over  which  your  eye  \  are  never  faithful  and  accurate  images, 
previously  glided  without  thinking  of  ( lliis  species  of  imagination  compounds 
tJiem.  in  the  same  manner  all  your  j  objects,  but  it  is  not  the  understanding 
reasonings,  all  your  accumulations  of  \  which  acts  in  it ;  it  b  the  memory  la- . 
knowledge  are  founded  on  images  traced  [  bouring  under  error, 
in  your  brain.  You  have,  in  general,  \  This  passive  imagination  certainly  re- 
no  distinct  perception  or  recollection  of  \  quires  no  assistance  fix)ra  volition,  whe- 
them ;  but  give  the  case  only  a  moment's  ( ther  we  are  asleep  or  awake ;  it  paints, 
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indepeiideDtly  ofoarselres,  what  our  eyes  j  by  demons,  that  they  are  under  tite  in- 
baye  seen,  it  hears  what  our  ears  have  !  femal  doniinion  of  witchcraft,  and  that 
heardyand  touches  what  we  have  touched;  !  they  are  in  reality  going  to  unite  with 
it  adds  to  it  or  takes  from  it.  It  is  an  I  sorcerers  in  the  worship  of  the  devily  be- 
intemal  sense,  acting  necessarily,  and  ac-  {  cause  they  have  been  told  that  they  were 
ODrdingly  there  is  nothing  more  common,  going  to  do  so.  This  species  of  slavish 
in  speaking  of  any  particular  indiyidual,  i  imagination^  which  generally  is  the  lot  of 
than  to  say,  *^  he  has  no  command  over  ignorant  people,  has  been  the  instrument 
his  imagination/'  i  which  the  invagination  of  some  men  has 

In  this  respect  we  cannot  but  see,  and  j  employed  to  acquire  and  retain  power, 
be  astonished  at,  the  slight  share  of  power  I  It  is,  moreover,  this  passive  imagination 
we  really  possess.  Whence  comes  it,  that  |  of  brains  easily  excited  and  agitated, 
oocasionally  in  dreams  we  compose  the  !  which  sometimes  produces  on  the  bodies 
most  coherent  and  eloquent  discourses,  !  of  children  evident  marks  of  the  impres- 
and  verses  far  superior  to  what  we  should  sion  received  by  the  mother ;  examples 
write  on  the  same  subject  if  perfectly  of  this  kind  are  indeed  innumerable,  and 
awake  ? — ^that  we  even  solve  complicated  the  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  some  so 
problems  in  mathematics  ?  Here  cer-  !  striking,  that,  were  he  to  deny  them,  he 
tainly  there  are  very  combined  and  com-  <  must  contradict  his  own  ocular  demon- 
plex  ideas  in  no  degree  dependent  on  j  stration.  This  effect  of  imagination  is 
oarselves.  But  if  it  is  incontestible  that  j  incapable  of  being  explained  ;  but  every 
coherent  ideas  are  formed  within  us  in-  j  other  operation  of  nature  is  equally  so ; 
dcpendently  of  our  will  in  sleep,  who  can  I  we  have  no  clearer  idea  how  we  have 
safoly  assert  that  they  are  not  produced  |  perceptions,  how  we  retain  them,  or  how 
in  the  same  manner  when  we  are  awake  ?  .;  we  combine  them.  There  is  an  infinity 
Is  there  a  man  living  who  foresees  the  J  between  us  and  the  springs  or  first  prin- 
idea  which  he  will  form  in  his  mind  the  j  ciples  of  our  nature, 
ensuing  minute  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  {  Active  imagination  is  that  which  joins 
ideas  were  given  to  us  as  much  as  the  !  combination  and  reflection  to  memory, 
motions  of  our  fibres ;  and  had  &ther  |  It  brings  near  to  us  many  objects  at  a 
Malebranche merely  maintained  the prin- i  distance;  it  separates  those  mixed  to- 
ctple,  that  all  ideas  are  given  by  God,  j  gether,  compounds  tiiem,  and  changes 
couki  any  one  have  successfully  opposed  !  them ;  it  seems  to  create,  while  in  fact  it 


him? 

This  passive  faculty,  independent  of 
reflection,  is  the  source  of  our  passions 
and  our  errors ;  &r  from  being  dependent 
on  the  will,  the  will  is  determined  by  it. 
It  urges  us  towards  the  objects  which  it 
paints  before  us,  or  diverts  us  from  them, 
jnst  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exhi- 
bidon  thus  made  of  them  by  it.    I'he 


merely  arranges :  for  it  has  not  been 
given  to  man  to  make  ideas — he  is  only 
able  to  modify  them. 

This  active  ime^ination  then  is  in  reality 
a  faculty  as  independent  of  ourselves  as 
passive  imagination;  and  one  proof  of 
its  not  depending  upon  ourselves  is,  that 
if  we  propose  to  a  hundred  persons, 
equally  ifi^norant,  to  imagine  a  certain 


inu^  of  a  danger  inspires  fear ;  that  of  \  new  machine,  ninety-nine  of  them  will 
a  benefit  excites  desire.  It  is  this  &culty  \  form  no  imagination  at  all  about  it,  not- 
alone  which  produces  the  enthusiasm  of  i  withstanding  all  their  endeavours.    If  the 


^ory,  of  party,  of  fanaticism ;  it  is  this 
which  produces  so  many  mental  aliena- 
tions and  disorders,  making  weak  brains, 


when  powerfully  impressed,  conceive  which  is  called  '  genius  ;*  it  is  in  this 
that  their  bodies  are  metamorphosed  into  'that  we  recognise  something  inspired  and 
various  animals,  diat  they  are  possessed  <  divine. 


hundredth  imagines  somethinG:,  is  it  not 
clear  that  it  is  a  particular  gift  or  talent 
which  he  has  received  ?    It  is  this  gift 
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This  gift  of  nature  is  an  imagination 
inventive  in  the  arts — ^in  the  disposition 
of  a  picture,  in  the  structure  of  a  poem. 
It  cannot  exist  without  memory,  but  it 
uses  memory  as  an  instrument  with  which 
it  produces  all  its  performances. 

in  consequence  of  having  seen  that  a 
large  stone  which  the  hand  of  a  man 
could  not  move,  might  be  moved  by 
means  of  a  staff,  active  imagination  in- 
vented levers,  and  afterwards  compK)und 
moving  forces,  which  are  no  other  than 
disguised  levers.  It  is  necessary  to  figure 
in  the  mind  the  machines  with  their  vari- 
ous effects  and  processes,  in  order  to  the 
actual  production  of  them. 

It  is  not  this  description  of  imagination 
that  is  called  by  the  vulgar  the  enemy  of 
judgment.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  only 
act  in  union  with  profound  judgment ; 
it  incessantly  combines  its  pictures,  cor- 
rects its  errors,  and  raises  all  its  edifices 
according  to  calculation  and  upon  a 
plan.  There  is  an  astonishing  imagination 
in  practical  mathematics;  and  Archi- 
medes had  at  least  as  much  imagination 
as  Homer.  It  is  by  this  power  that  a 
poet  creates  his  personages,  appropriates 
to  them  characters  and  manners,  invents 
his  fable,  presents  the  exposition  of  it, 
constructs  its  complexity,  and  prepares 
its  development :  a  labour,  all  this,  re- 
quiring: judgment  the  most  profound  and 
tlie  most  delicately  discriminative. 

A  very  high  degree  of  art  is  neces- 
sary in  all  tliese  imt^inative  inventions, 
and  even  in  romances.  Those  which 
are  deficient  in  this  quality  are  neglected 
and  despised  by  all  minds  of  natural 
good  taste.  An  invariably  sound  judg- 
ment pervades  all  the  fables  of  iEsop. 
They  will  never  cease  to  be  the  delight 
of  mankind.  There  is  more  imagination 
in  the  Fairy  Tales ;  but  these  &ntastic 
imaginations,  destitute  of  order  and  good 
sense,  can  never  be  in  high  esteem  ;  they 
are  read  childishly,  and  must  be  con- 
demned by  reason. 

The  second  part  of  active  imagination 
is  that  of  detail,  and  it  is  this  to  which 
the  world   distinguishingly   applies  the 


term.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the 
charm  of  conversation,  for  it  is  constantly 
presenting  to  the  mind  what  mankind 
are  most  fond  of, — new  objects.  It 
paints  in  vivid  colours  what  men  of  cold 
and  reserved  temperament  hardly  sketch ; 
it  employs  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances; it  cites  the  most  appropriate 
examples ;  and  when  this  talent  displays 
itself  in  union  with  the  modesty  and 
simplicity  which  become  and  adorn  all 
talents,  it  conciliates  to  itself  an  empire 
over  society.  Man  is  so  completely  a 
machine,  that  wine  sometimes  produces 
this  imagination,  as  intoxication  destroys 
it.  This  is  a  topic  to  excite  at  once  hu- 
miliation and  wonder.  How  can  it  hap- 
pen that  a  small  quantity  of  a  certain 
liquor,  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
effecting  an  important  calculation,  shall 
at  the  same  time  bestow  on  him  the  most 
brilliant  ideas  ? 

It  is  in  poetry  particularly  that  this 
imagination  of  detail  and  expression 
ought  to  prevail.  It  is  always  agreeable, 
but  there  it  is  necessary.  In  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  almost  all  is  imagery, 
without  even  the  reader's  perceiving  it. 
Tragedy  requires  fewer  images,  fewer 
picturesque  expressions  and  sublime  me- 
taphors and  allegories,  than  the  epic 
poem  and  the  ode ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  beauties,  under  discreet  and«ble 
management,  produce  an  admirable  effect 
in  tragedy ;  they  should  never,  however, 
be  forced,  stiltish,  or  gigantic. 

Active  imagination,  which  constitutes 
men  poets,  confers  on  them  enthusiasm^ 
— according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word,  that  internal  emotion  which 
in  reality  agitates  the  mind  and  trans- 
forms the  author  into  the  personage  whom 
he  introduces  as  the  speaker ;  lor  such 
is  the  true  enthusiasm,  which  consists  in 
emotion  and  imngery.  An  author  under 
this  influence  says  precisely  what  would 
be  said  by  the  character  he  is  exhibiting. 

Less  imagination  is  admissible  in  elo- 
quence than  in  poetry.  The  reason  is 
obvious  ; — ordinary  discourse  should  be 
less  remote  from  common  ideas.    The 
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ntor  speaks  the  language  of  all ;  the 
(bondation  of  the  poet's  performance  is 
fictkm.  Accordingly,  imagination  is  the 
asence  of  his  art:  to  the  orator  it  is 
•  only  an  accessary. 

Particular  traits  or  touches  of  imagi- 
nation have,  it  is  observed,  added  great 
beauties  to  painting.  That  artifice  espe* 
dally  is  often  cited,  by  which  the  artist 
covers  with  a  veil  the  head  of  Agan^em- 
Bon  at  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ;  an  ex- 
pedient, nevertheless,  nr  less  beautiful 
than  if  the  painter  had  possessed  the  se- 
cret of  exhioiting  in  the  countenance  of 
Agamemnon  the  conflict  between  the 
gnef  of  a  father,  the  majesty  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  the  resignation  of  a  good  man 
to  the  will  of  heaven ;  as  Rubens  had 
the  skill  to  paint  in  the  looks  and  atti- 
tude of  Mary  of  Medicis  the  pain  of 
childbirth,  the  joy  of  being  delivered  of 
a  son,  and  the  maternal  aSection  widi 
which  she  looks  upon  her  child.- 

In  general,  the  iouiginations  of  painters 
when  they  are  merely  ingenious,  contri- 
bute more  to  exhibit  the  learning  in  the 
artist  than  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the 
art.  All  the  all^orical  compositions  in 
the  world  are  not  worth  the  masterly  ex- 
ecution and  fine  finish  which  constitute 
the  true  value  of  paintings. 

In  all  the  arts,  the  most  beautiful  ima- 
gination is  always  the  most  natural.  The 
&Ise  b  that  which  brii^  together  objects 
incompatible ;  the  extravagant  paints  ob- 
jects which  have  no  analogy,  allegory,  or 
resemblance.  A  strong  imagination  ex- 
pkires  everything  to  the  bottom ;  a  weak 
one  skims  over  the  snrfiM^ ;  the  placid 
one  reposes  in  agreeable  {MCtures;  the 
anient  one  piles  images  upon  images. 
The  judicious  or  sage  imagination  is  that 
which  employs  wiOi  discrimination  all 
these  different  characters,  but  which  rarely 
adoiits  the  extravagant  and  always  rejects 
iheialse. 

If  memory  nourished  and  exercised  be 
the  source  of  all  imagination,  that  same 
&culty  of  memory,  when  overcharged, 
becomes  the  extinction  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  man  whose  head  is  fiill  of 
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names  and  dates  does  not  possess  that 
storehouse  of  materials  fix)m  which  he 
can  derive  compound  images.  Men  oc- 
cupied in  calculation,  or  with  intricate 
matters  of  business,  have  generally  a 
very  barren  imagination. 

When  imagination  is  remarkably  stir* 
ring  and  ardent,  it  may  easily  degenerate 
into  madness ;  but  it  has  been  observed, 
that  this  morbid  affection  of  the  organs 
of  the  bmin  niore  firequently  attaches  to 
those  passive  imaginations  which  are  li- 
mited to  receiving  strong  impressions  of 
objects,  tiian  to  those  fervent  and  active 
ones  which  collect  and  combine  ideas ; 
for  this  actire  imagination  always  re- 
quires the  aasociation  of  judgment,  the 
other  is  independent  of  it. 

It  is  not  perhaps  useless  to  add  to  this 
essay,  that  by  the  words  perception,  me** 
mory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  we  do 
not  mean  distinct  and  separate  organs, 
one  of  which  has  the  gift  of  perceiving, 
another  of  recollecting,  the  third  of  ima- 
gining, and  the  last  of  judging.  Men 
are  more  inclined  than  some  are  aware  to 
consider  these  as  completely  distinct  and 
separate  fisu^ulties.  It  is  however  one 
and  the  same  being  that  performs  all 
these  operations,  which  we  know  only  by 
their  effects,  widiout  being  able  to  know 
I  anything  of  that  being  itself. 

SECTION    II. 

Brutes  possess  imagination  as  well  as 
ourselves ;  your  dog,  for  example,  hunts 
ill  his  dreams. 

'^  Objects  are  painted  in  the  fancy/' 
says  Descartes,  as  others  have  also  said. 
Certainly  tliey  are ;  but  what  is  the  fancy, 
and  how  are  objects  painted  in  it  ?  Is  it 
with  **  the  subtle  matter  V*  How  can  I 
tell?  is  the  appropriate  answer  to  all 
questions  thus  afiecting  the  first  princi- 
ples of  human  organization. 

Nothing  enters  the  understanding  with- 
out an  image.  It  was  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  our  obtaining  the  confused  idea  we 
possess  of  infinite  space,  that  we  should 
nave  an  idea  of  a  space  of  a  few  feet. 
It  is  necessary,  in  oraer  to  our  having  the 
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idea  ot  God,  that  tlie  image  of  something  j  these  personages  the  eloquence  or  dictioo 
more  powerful  than  ourselves  should  j  appropriate  to  their  rank,  suitable  to  their 
have  long  dwelt  upon  our  minds.  |  station.    Here  is  the  great  art  and  diifi- 

We  do  not  create  a  single  idea  or    cuity ;  but  even  after  doing  this  they  have 
image.    I  defy  you  to  create  one.    Ari- 
osto  did  not  make  Astolpho  travel  to  the  ^ 
moon  till  long  after  he  had  heard  of  the  ^ 
moon,  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Paladins. 

We  make  no  images ;  we  only  collect 
and  combine  them.  The  extravagancies 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and 
the  Fairy  Tales  are  merely  combinations. 

He  who  comprises  most  images  in  the 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  is  Uie  person 
who  possesses  most  imagination. 

The  difficulty  is  in  not  bringing  toge- 
ther these  images  in  profusion,  without 
any  selection.  You  might  employ  a 
whole  day  in  representing,  without  any 
toilsome  effort,  and  almost  without  any 
attention,  a  fine  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  clothed  in  ample  drapery,  and 
borne  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  resting  on 


not  done  enough. 

3.  The  imagination  in  the  expression, 
by  which  every  word  paints  an  image  in 
the  mind  without  astonishing  or  over- 
whelming it ;  as  in  Virgil : — 

....       Remigium  aUram- 

B  neid,rul0. 

Mocmtem  abauDgem  frateroa  morte  juTcoeum. 

Gcur^ic*,  lii.  Ait. 

VdoniiD  paodirnat  aia*. 

Eneid/ui.5fO. 

Pendent  circnm  oicuta  oat. 

UeorgiCB  li.  533 

ImmortAlc  jecar  tundent  fceundaqae 
Viicera. 


indaqae  poen:t 
Cneid,  Ti.  S»8,  S9*. 


cliubby  children  with  beautiful  wings  at-  ;  pressions,  with  which  he  enriched  the 
tached  to  their  shoulders,  or  upon  an  ea-  '  Latin  language,  and  which  are  so  difh 


gle  of  immense  size  and  grandeur ;  all 
the  gods  and  animals  surrounding  him ; 
golden  tripods  running  to  arrive  at  his 
council ;  wheels  revolving  by  their  own 
self-motion,  advancing  as  they  revolve  ; 
having  four  fieu^es  covered  with  eyes,  ears, 
tongues,  and  noses ;  and  between  these 
tripods  and  wheels  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  dead  resuscitated  by  the  crash  of 
tliunder;  the  celestial  spheres  dancing 
and  joining  in  harmonious  concert,  &c., 
&c.  The  lunatic  asylum  abounds  in 
such  imaginations. 

We  may,  on  the  subject  of  imagina- 
tion, distinguish, —  1.  The  imagination 
which  disposes  tlve  events  of  a  poem,  ro- 
mance, tragedy,  or  comedy,  and  which 
attaches  the  characters  and  passions  to 
the  different  pprsonages.  This  requires 
the  profoundest  judgment  and  the  most 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
talents  absolutely  indispensible ;  but  with 
which,  however,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  but  merely  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice. 


Et  caligaatem  nigra  faraudiue  lucum. 

O«orgici  iv.  468. 

Fata  roeant,  conditqne  nataocia  lorn  ma  tomnat. 

Ueorgics  IT.  4y6. 

Virgil  is  full  of  these  picturesque  ex- 


cult  to  be  translated  into  our  European 
jargons, — the  crooked  and  lame  ofispring 
of  a  well-formed  and  majestic  sire,*  but 
which  however  have  some  merit  of  their 
own,  and  have  done  some  tolerably  good 
things  in  their  way. 

lliere  is  an  astonishing  imagination, 
even  in  the  science  of  mathematics.  An 
inventor  must  begin  with  painting  cor- 
rectly in  his  mind  the  figure,  the  machine 
invented  by  him,  and  its  properties  or 
effects.  \Ve  repeat  there  was  far  more 
imagination  in  the  head  of  Archimedes 
than  in  that  of  Homer. 

As  the  imagination  of  a  great  mathe- 
matician must  possess  extreme  precision, 
so  must  tliat  of  a  great  poet  be  exceed- 
ingly correct  and  chaste.  He  must  ne- 
ver present  images  that  are  incompatible 
with  each  other,  incoherent,  highly  exag- 
gerated, or  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

The  great  fault  of  some  writers  who 
have  appeared  since  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  is,  attempting  a  constant  display  of 


imagination,  &nd  fatiguing  the  reader  by 
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ifae  profuse  abundance  of  £pir-fetched 
images  and  double  rhymes,  one  half  of 
which  may  be  pronounced  absolutely 
nselc^.  It  is  tnis  which  is  at  length 
brought  into  neglect  and  obscurity  anum- 
Iter  of  small  poems,  such  as  ^  er  Vert, 
The  Chartreuse,  and  The  Shades,  which 
at  one  period  possessed  considerable  ce- 
lebrity. Mere  sounding  superfluity  soon 
finds  oblivion. 

Unhm  MperraeaviB  plciio  de  peetore  nwoab 

Uoncc,  Art  of  Poetry,  SS7. 

The  active  and  the  passive  imagination 
kave  been  distinguished  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. The  active  is  that  of  which  we 
nave  treated .  It  is  the  talent  of  forming 
new  pictures  out  of  all  those  contained  in 
oar  memory. 

The  passive  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
yond memory  itself,  even  in  a  brain  under 
strong  emotion.  A  man  of  an  active  and 
fervent  inoagination,  a  preacher  of  the 
League  in  France,  or  a  puritan  in  Eng- 
land, harangues  the  populace  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  with  an  eye  of  fire,  and 
the  gesture  of  a  demoniac,  and  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ  as  demanding  justice 
of  the  Eternal  Father  for  the  new  wounds 
be  has  received  from  the  royalists,  fur  the 
nails  which  have  been  driven  for  the  se- 
cond time  through  his  feet  and  hands  by 
these  impious  miscreants.  Avenge,  O 
God  the  Father,  avenge  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son ;  march  under  the  banner 
of  die  Holy  Spirit :  it  was  formerly  a 
dove,  but  is  now  an  eagle  bearing  thun- 
der !  The  passive  imaginations,  roused 
and  stimulated  by  these  images,  b^  the 
voice,  by  the  action  of  those  sangumary 
empirics,  iirge  the  maddening  hearers  to 
rusn  with  fury  from  the  chapel  or  meet- 
ing-house, to  kill  their  opponents  and 
get  themselves  hanged. 

Persons  of  passive  imaginations,  for 
the  sake  of  high  and  violent  excitement, 
go  sometimes  to  the  sermon  and  some- 
times to  the  play ;  sometimes  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  and  sometimes  even 
to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  midnight 


and  appalling  meetings  of  presumed  sor- 
cerers. 

IMPIOUS. 

Who  is  the  impious  man  ?  It  is  he 
who  exhibits  the  Being  of  Beings,  the 
great  former  of  the  world,  the  eternal  in- 
telligence by  whom  all  nature  is  go- 
verned, with  a  long  white  beard,  and 
having  hands  and  feet.  He,  however, 
is  pardonable  for  his  impiety ;  a  weak 
and  ignorant  creature,  the  sight  or  con- 
duct of  whom  we  ought  not  to  allow  to 
provoke  or  to  vex  us. 

If  fie  should  even  paint  that  ^eat  and 
incomprehensible  being  as  earned  on  a 
cloud,  which  can  carry  nothing;  if  he  is 
so  stupid  as  to  place  God  in  a  mist,  in 
rain,  or  on  a  mountain,  and  to  surround 
him  with  little  round,  chubby,  painted 
fttces,  accompanied  by  two  wings, — I 
can  smile,  and  pardon  him  with  all  my 
heart. 

The  impious  man,  who  ascribes  to  the 
beinff  of  oeings  absurd  predictions  and 
absolute  iniquities,  would  certainly  pro- 
voke me,  if  that  great  being  had  not  be- 
stowed upon  me  the  gift  of  reason  to 
control  my  anger.  This  senseless  fanatic 
repeats  to  me  once  more  what  thousands 
of  others  have  said  before  him,  that  it  is 
;  not  our  province  to  decide  what  is  reason- 
able and  just  in  the  great  being ;  that  his 
reason  is  not  like  our  reason,  nor  his  jus- 
tice like  our  justice.  What  then,  my 
rather  too  absurd  and  zealous  friend, 
would  you  really  wish  me  to  judge  of 
justice  and  reason  by  any  other  notions 
than  I  have  of  them  myself?  Would 
you  have  me  walk  otherwise  than  with 
my  feet,  or  speak  otherwise  than  with  my 
mouth  ? 

The  impious  man,  who  supposes  the 
great  being  to  be  jealous,  proud,  malig- 
nant, and  vindictive,  is  more  dangerous. 
I  would  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  such  a  man. 

But  how  will  you  treat  the  impious 
man,  the  daring  blasphemer,  who  says  to 
i  you — See  only  with  my  eyes;  do  not 
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think  yourself;  I  proclaim  to  you  a  ty- 
rant God,  who  ordained  me  to  be  your 
tyrant;  I  am  his  well-beloTed ;  he  will 
torment  to  all  eternity  millions  of  his 
creatures,  whom  he  detests,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  me ;  I  will  be  your  master 
in  this  world,  and  will  laugh  at  your  tor- 
ments in  the  next  ? 

Do  you  not  feel  a  rery  strong  inclinar 
tion  to  beat  this  cruel  blasphemer  ?  and, 
even  if  you  happen  to  be  bom  with  a 
meek  and  forgivmg  spirit,  would  you  not 
fly  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  west, 
when  this  barbarian  utters  his  atrocious 
reveries  in  the  east  ? 

With  respect  to  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent dass  of  the  impious, — those  who, 
while  waging  their  elbows,  neglect  to 
turn  their  faces  towards  Aleppo  and 
Erivan,  or  who  do  not  kneel  down  in  the 
dirt  on  seeing  a  procession  of  capuchin 
friars  at  Perpignan,  thev  are  certainly 
culpable ;  but  I  hardly  think  they  ought 
to  be  impaled. 

IMPOST. 
SEcrroN  I. 

So  many  philosophical  works  have 
been  written  on  the  nature  of  impost, 
that  we  need  say  very  little  about  it  here. 
It  is  true,  that  nothing  is  less  philosophi- 
cal than  this  subject;  but  it  may  enter 
into  moral  philosophy  by  representing 
to  a  superintendant  of  finances  or  to  a 
Turkish  Tef^ardar,  that  it  accords  not 
with  universal  morals  to  take  his  neigh- 
bour's money  ;  and  that  all  receivers  and 
custom-house  officers  and  collectors  of 
taxes  are  cursed  in  the  gospel. 

Cursed  as  they  are,  it  must  however 
be  agreed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  society 
to  subsist  unless  each  member  jpays 
something  towards  the  expense  of  it; 
and  as,  since  every  one  ought  to  pay,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  receiver,  we  do 
not  see  why  this  receiver  is  to  be  cursed 
and  regarded  as  an  idolater.  There  is 
certainly  no  idolatry  in  receiving  money 
of  guests  to  day  for  their  supper. 

In  republics,  and  states  which  with  the 


name  of  kingdoms  are  really  republics,  ^ 
every  individual  is  taxed  according  to  his 
means  and  the  wants  of  society. 

In  despotic  kingdoms— or  to  "Speak 
nu>re  politely — ^in  monarchical  states,  it 
is  not  quite  the  same — the  nation  is  taxed 
without  consulting  it.  An  agriculturist 
who  has  twelve  hundred  livresof  revenue, 
is  quite  astonished  when  four  hundred  are 
demanded  of  him.  There  are  several 
who  are  even  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
half  of  what  they  receive. 

The  cultivator  demands  why  the  half 
of  his  fortune  is  taken  from  him  to  pay 
soldiers,  when  the  hundredth  part  would 
suffice.  He  is  answered  that,  besides 
the  soldiers,  he  must  pay  for  luxury  and 
the  arts ;  that  nothing  is  lost ;  and  that 
in  Persia  towns  and  villages  are  assigned 
to  the  queen  to  pay  for  her  girdles,  slip- 
pers, and  pins. 

He  replies,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  history  of  Perna,  and  that  he  should 
be  very  indignant  if  half  his  fortune  was 
taken  for  girdles,  pins,  and  shoes ;  that 
he  would  furnish  them  from  abetter  mar- 
ket, and  that  he  endures  a  grievous  im- 
position. 

He  is  made  to  hear  reason  by  being  put 
into  a  dungeon,  and  having  his  goods  put 
up  to  sale.  If  he  resists  the  tax-col- 
lectors whom  the  New  Testament  has 
damned,  he  is  hanged, — which  renders 
all  his  neighbours  infinitely  accommodu^ 
ing. 

Were  this  money  employed  by  the  so- 
vereign in  importing  spices  from  India, 
coffee  from  Mocha,  English  and  Arabian 
horses,  silks  from  the  Levant,  and  gew- 
gaws from  China,  it  is  clear  that  in  a  few 
years  there  would  not  remain  a  single 
sous  in  the  kingdom.  The  taxes,  diere- 
fore,  serve  to  maintain  the  manufactur- 
ers ;  and  so  for  what  is  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  prince  returns  to  the  culti- 
vators. They  suffer,  they  complain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  state  suffer  and  com- 
plain also ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  find  that  everyone  has  laboured  and 
lived  some  way  or  other. 
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If  by  chance  a  clowii  goes  to  the  capi-  ^  horror.    It  would  have  been,  at  once,  in- 
,  he  sees  with  ast     *'  -      .   i    .      *•-       ^ 

dressed  in  a  gown 


tal,  he  sees  with  astonishment  a  fine  lady  i  suiting  the  order  of  Roman  knights  and 

vim  of  silk  embroidered  |  the  emperor  himself;  nothing  could  hav« 


with  gold,  drawn  in  a  magnificent  car-  5  been  more  ill-advised, 
liage  by  two  valuable  horses,  and  fbl-  \  In  all  civilized  countries  the  imposts 
lowed  by  foinr  lacqueys  dressed  in  a  cloth  \  are  very  great,  because  the  charges  of  the 
of  twenty  francs  an  trll.  He  addresses  I  state  are  very  heavy.  In  Spain  the  arti- 
himself  to  one  of  these  lacqueys,  and  \  cles  of  commerce  sent  to  Cadiz,  and 
lays  to  him — Sir,  where  does  this  lady  { thence  to  America,  pay  more  than  thirty 
get  money  to  make  such  an  expensive  ^  per  Cent,  before  their  transit  is  accom- 
appearunce  ?    My  friend,  says  the  lac-  ^  piished. 

Quey,  tlie  king  allows  her  a  pension  of  ^  In  England  all  duty  upon  importation 
rorty  thousand  livres.  Alas  1  says  the  j  is  very  considerable :  however,  it  is  paid 
rustic,  it  is  my  village  which  pays  this  J  without  murmuring ;  there  is  even  a 
pension.  Yes,  answers  tlie  servant ;  but  \  pride  in  paying  it.  A  merchant  boasu 
the  silk  that  you  have  gathered  and  sold  I  of  putting  four  or  five  thousand  guineas 
has  made  the  stuffin  which  she  is  dressed;  I  a-year  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
my  cloth  is  a  part  of  tliy  sheep's  wool ; ;;  richer  a  country  is,  the  heavier  are  the 
my  baker  has  made  my  bread  of  thy  $  taxes.  Speculators  would  have  taxes  fail 
com  ;  thou  hast  sold  at  market  the  very  f  on  landed  productions  only.  What ! 
fowU  that  we  eat :  thus  thou  see*st  that  \  having  sown  a  field  of  fiax,  which  will 
the  pension  of  madaine  returns  to  thee  \  bring  me  two  hundred  crowns,  by  which 
and  thy  comrades.  \  flax  a  great  manufacturer  will  gain  two 

'llie  peasant  does  not  absolutely  f^ee  <  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  converting 
with  the  axioms  of  this  philosophical  |  it  into  lace — ^must  this  manu&cturer  pay 
lacquey  ;  but  one  proof  that  there  is  \  nothing,  and  shall  I  pay  all,  because  it  is 
something  true  in  his  answer  is,  that  the  <  produced  by  my  land  ?  The  wife  of  this 
village  exists,  and  produces  children  who  ]  manufacturer  will  furnish  the  queen  and 
also  complain,  and  who  bring  forth  chil-  I  princesses  with  fine  point  of  Alenyon  , 
dien  agam  to  complain.  <  she  will  be  patronised;  her  son  will  be- 

<come  intenaant  of  justice,  police,  and 

/  finance,  and  will  augment  my  taxes  in 

SECTION  II.  \  ^^y  miserable  old  age.    Ah  I  genUemeii 

If  we  were  obliged  to  read  all  the  ^  speculaton,  you  calculate  be41y;  you 
edicts  of  taxation,  and  all    the    books  'c  are  unjust. 

written  against  them,  that  would  be  the  |  The  great  point  is,  that  an  entire  peo- 
greatest  tax  of  all.  *  ( pie  be  not  despoiled  by  an  army  oi  al- 

We  well  know  that  taxes  are  neces-  5  guazils,  in  order  that  a  score  of  town  or 
•ary^  and  that themalediction pronounced  \  court  leeches  may  drink  its  blood, 
in  the  gospel  only  regards  those  who  I  Tlie  Duke  de  SuUi  relates,  in  his  Poli- 
abose  their  employment  to  harass  the  ]  tical  Economy,  that  in  1585  there  were 
people.  Perhaps  the  copyist  forgot  a  <  just  twenty  lords  interested  in  the  leases 
woid,  as  for  instance  the  epithet  praxmt.  <  of  farms,  to  whom  the  hic^hest  bidders 
It  might  have  meant  pravus  publicantu  :  ^  gave  three  millions  two  hundred  and  forty- 
this  word  was  much  more  necessary,  as  >  eight  thousand  crowns, 
the  general  nmlediction  is  a  formal  con-  <  It  was  still  worse  under  Charles  IX. 
tiadiction  to  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  <  and  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XII  (.  There 
of  Jesus  Christ :  *'  Render  unto  Caesar  \  was  not  less  depredation  in  the  minority 
the  things  which  are  C«sar*s.*'  Oer- ^  of  Louis  XIV.  France,  notwithstanding 
tainly  those  who  collected  the  dues  of  \  so  many  wounds,  is  still  in  being.  Yes ; 
Gbsar  ought  not  to  have  been  held  in  :  but  if  it  had  not  received  them  it  would 
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nare  been  in  better  health.    It  was  thus 
with  several  other  states. 

SECTION   III. 

It  is  just  that  those  who  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  government  should  support 
the  charges,  llie  ecclesiastics  and 
monksywho  possess  great  property,  for 
this  reason  should  contribute  to  the  taxes 
in  all  countries,  like  other  citiiens. 

In  the  times  which  we  call  barbarous, 
great  benefices  and  abbeys  were  taxed  in 
France  to  the  third  of  their  revenue. 

By  a  statue  of  the  year  1188,  Philip 
Augustus  imposed  a  tenth  of  the  revenues 
of  all  benefices. 

Philip  le  Bel  caused  the  fifth,  after- 
wards the  fifteenth,  and  finally  the  twen- 
tieth part,  to  be  paid,  of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  clergy. 

King  John,  by  a  statute  of  the  12th  of 
March,  135.S,  taxed  bishops,  abbots, 
chapters,  and  all  ecclesiastics  generally, 
to  the  tenth  of  the  revenue  of  their  bene- 
fices and  patrimonies.  Tlie  same  prince 
confirmed  this  tax  by  two  other  statutes, 
one  of  the  third  of  March,  the  other  of 
the  28th  of  December,  1358. 

In  the  letters-patent  of  Charles  V.  of 
the  22nd  of  June,  1372,  it  is  decreed, 
that  the  churchmen  shall  pay  taxes  and 
other  real  and  personal  imposts.-  These 
letters-patent  were  renewed  by  Charles 
VI.  in  1390. 

How  is  it,  that  these  laws  have  been 
abolished,  while  so  many  monstrous  cus- 
toms and  sanguinary  decrees  have  been 
preserved. 

The  clergy,  indeed,  pay  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  a  free-gift,  and,  as  it  is 
known,  it  is  principally  the  poorest  and 
most  useftil  part  of  the  church,  the  cu- 
rates, (rectors)  who  pay  this  tax.  But, 
why  this  difference  and  inequality  of  con- 
tributions between  the  citizens  of  the 
same  state  ?  Why  do  those  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  prerogatives,  and  who  are 
sometimes  useless  to  the  public,  pay  less 
than  the  labourer,  who  is  so  necessary  ? 
Hie  republic  of  Venice  supplies  rules 


/  on  this  subject,  which  should  serve  as  ex- 
<  amples  to  all  Europe. 

\ 

I  SECTION  ly. 

Churchmen  have  not  only  pretended 
to  be  exempt  from  taxes,  they  have  found 
the  means  in  several  provinces  to  tax  tlie 
people,  and  make  them  pay  as  a  legiti- 
mate right. 

In  several  countries,  monks  having 
seized  the  tithes  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rectors,  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  tax 
themselves,  to  furnish  their  pastors  with 
subsistence ;  and  thus  in  several  villages, 
above  all,  in  tranche  Comt^,  besides  the 
tithes  which  the  parishioners  pay  to  the 
monks  or  to  chapters,  they  further  pay 
three  or  four  measures  of  com  to  their 
curates  or  rectors. 

This  tax  was  called  the  right  of  harvest 
in  some  provinces,  and  boisselage  in 
others. 

It  is  no  doubt  right,  that  curates  should 
be  well  paid,  but  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  give  them  a  part  of  the  tithes  which 
the  monks  have  taken  from  them,  than  to 
overcharge  the  poor  cultivator. 

Since  tlie  Kmg  of  France  fixed  tlie 
competent  allowances  for  the  curates,  by 
his  edict  of  the  month  of  May,  1768, 
and  charged  t}ietithe-4X)llectors  with  pay- 
ing them,  peasants  should  no  longer  be 
held  to  pay  a  second  tithe,  a  tax  to  which 
they  only  voluntarily  submitted  at  a  time 
when  the  influence  and  violence  of  llie 
monks  had  Uij^en  from  their  pastors  all 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  king  has  abolished  this  second 
tithe  in  Poictou,  by  letters-patent  of  the 
month  of  July,  1769,  registered  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  the  1  Itli  of  the  same 
month. 

It  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  justice 
and  beneficence  of  his  majesty  to  make  a 
similar  law  for  other  provinces,  which  are 
in  the  same  situation  as  those  of  Poictou^ 
Franche  Comt^,  &c. 

By  M.  Chh.  Advocate  of  Besan9on. 
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I  COMMENCE  by  this  question,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  impotent — *  firigidi  et  male- 
ficiati,'  as  they  are  denominated  in  the 
decretals — Is  there  a  physician,  or  expe- 
rienced person  of  any  description,  who 
can  be  certain  that  a  well-formed  young 
man,  "who  has  had  no  children  by  his 
wife,  may  not  have  them  some  day  or 
other  ?  Nature  may  know,  but  men  can 
tell  nothing  about  it.  Since  then  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  that  the  marriage 
may  not  be  consummated  some  time  or 
oiher,  why  dissolve  it  ? 

Among  the  Romans,  on  the  suspicion 
of  impotence,  a  delay  of  two  years  was 
allowed,  and  in  the  Novels  of  Justinian 
three  are  required ;  but  if  in  three  years 
Nature  may  bestow  capability,  she  may 
equally  do  so  in  seven,  ten,  or  twenty. 

Those  called  **  maleiiciati '  by  the  an- 
cients were  often  considered  bewitched. 
These  charms  were  very  ancient,  and  as 
there  were  some  to  lake  away  virility,  so 
there  were  others  to  restore  it ;  both  of 
which  are  alluded  to  in  Petronius. 

T^is  illusion  lasted  a  long  time  among 
us,  who  exorcised  instead  of  disenchant- 
in;  ;  and  when  exorcism  succeeded  not, 
the  marris^e  was  dissolved. 

llie  canon  law  made  a  great  question 
of  impotence.  Might  a  man  who  was 
prerenled  by  sorcery  from  consummating 
his  marriage,  after  being  divorced  and 
having  children  by  a  second  wife — might 
such  man,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  wife, 
reject  the  first,  should  she  lay  claim  to 
him  '!  All  the  great  canonists  decided  in 
the  necrative — Alexander  de  Nevo,  An- 
drew Alberic,  Turrecremata,  Soto,  and 
fifty  more. 

It  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  tne 
sagacity  displayed  by  the  canonists,  and 
above  all  by  the  religious  of  irreproach- 
able manners,  in  their  development  of  the 
mysteries  of  sexual  intercourse.  There 
is  no  singularity,  however  strange,  on 
which  they  have  not  treated.  They  have 
discussed  at  length  all  the  cases  in  which  j 
capability  may  exist  at  one  time  or  situa-  [ 


tion,  and  impotence  in  another.  They 
have  inquirea  into  all  the  imaginary  in- 
ventions to  assist  nature ;  and  with  the 
fi vowed  object  of  distinguishing  that  which 
is  allowable  from  that  which  is  not,  have 
exposed  all  which  ought  to  remain  veiled. 
It  might  be  said  of  them — ''  Nox  nocti 
indicat  scientiam." 

Above  all,  Sanchez  has  distinguished 
himself  in  collecting  cases  of  conscience 
which  the  boldest  wife  would  hesitate  to 
submit  to  the  most  prudent  of  matrons. 
One  query  leads  to  another  in  almost 
endless  succession,  until  at  length  a  ques- 
tion of  the  most  direct  and  extraordinary 
nature  is  put,  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

These  extraordinary  researches  were 
never  made  by  anybody  in  the  world* ex- 
cept theologians  ;  and  suits  in  relation  to 
impotency  were  unknown  until  the  days 
of  Theodosius. 

In  the  gospel,  divorce  is  spoken  of  as 
allowable  for  adultery  alone.  The  Jewish 
law  permitted  a  husband  to  repudiate  a 
wife  who  displeased  him,  without  speci- 
fying the  cause.  "  If  she  found  no  favour 
in  his  eyes,  that  was  sufHcient.''  It  is 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  extiibits  hu- 
man nature  in  its  most  barbarous  garb. 
The  Jewish  laws  treat  not  of  impotence ; 
it  would  appear,  says  a  casuist,  that  God 
would  not  permit  impotency  to  exist 
among  a  people  who  were  to  multiply 
like  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to 
whom  he  had  swom  to  bestow  the  im- 
mense country  which  lies  between  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates,  and,  by  his  prophets, 
to  make  lords  of  the  whole  earth.  To 
fulfil  these  divine  promises,  it  wns  neces- 
sary that  every  honest  Jew  should  be 
occupied  without  ceasing  in  the  great 
work  of  propagation.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  curse  upon  impotency ;  the  time 
not  having  then  arrived  for  the  devout  to 
make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Marriage  in  the  course  of  time  having 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  and 
a  mystery,  the  ecclesiastics  insensibly  be- 
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came  judges  of  all  which    took  place  « being  desirous  of  dethroning  lum,  and 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  not  only  1  marrying  the  infant  Don  Pedro  his  bro- 


so,  but  of  all  which  did  not  take  place. 

Wives  possessed  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing a  request  to  be  embewgni€» — such 
being  our  Gallic  term,  althou^  the  causes 
were  carried  on  in  Latin.  Clerks  pleaded, 
and  priests  pronounced  judgment,  and 
the  process  was  uniformly  to  decide  two 
points — whether  the  man  was  bewitched, 
or  the  woman  wanted  another  husband. 

What  appears  most  extraordinary  is, 
that  all  the  canonists  agree,  that  a  hus- 
band whom  a  spell  or  charm  has  rendered 
impotent,  cannot  in  conscience  apply  to 
other  charms  or  magicians  to  destroy  it. 


ther,  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  wed- 
ding two  brothers  in  succession,  after  the 
known  circumstance  of  consummation 
with  the  elder.  The  example  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  £ngland  intimidated  her,  and 
she  embraced  the  resolution  of  causing 
her  husband  to  be  declared  impotent  by 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon ; 
after  which  she  hastened  to  marry  his 
brother,  without  even  \vaiting  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  pope. 

llie  most  important  proof  of  capability 
required  from  persons  accused  ot  impo- 
tency,  is  that  called  **  the  congress.'*  llie 


Tnis  resembles  the  reasoning  of  the  regu-  President  Bouhier  says,  that  this  combat 
larly-admitted  surgeons,  who  having  the  S  in  an  inclosed  fteld  was  adopted  in  France 
exclusive  privilege  of  spreading  a  pkuster,  I  in  the  fourteenth  century.  And  he  asserts 
assure  us  that  we  shall  certainly  die  if  we  1  that  it  is  known  in  France  only, 
allow  ourselves  to  be  cured  by  the  hand  |  This  proof,  about  which  so  much  noise 
which  has  hurt  us.  It  might  have  been  j  has  been  made,  was  not  conducted  pre- 
as  well  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  whe-  |  cisely  as  people  have  imagined.  It  has 
ther  a  sorcerer  can  really  operate  upon  1  been  supposed  that  a  conjugal  consum- 
the  virility  of  another  man.  It  may  be  |  mation  took  place  under  the  inspection 
ucded,  that  many  weak-minded  persons  !  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives. 
feared  the  sorcerer  more  than  they  con-  j  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  The  parties 
Tided  in  the  exorcist.  The  sorcerer  hav-  {  went  to  bed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at 
iug  deranged  nature,  holy  water  alone  >  a  proper  time  the  inspectors,  who  were 
wuuld  not  restore  it.  1  assembled  in  the  next  room,  were  called 

In  the  cases  of  impotency  in  which  the  j  on  to  pronounce  upon  the  case, 
devil  took  no  part,  toe  presiding  ecclesi-  |  In  the  famous  process  of  the  Marquis 
astics  were  not  less  embarrassed.  We  \  de  Langeais,  decided  in  1659,  he  de^ 
have,  in  the  Decretals,  the  famous  head  {  manded  *'  the  congress :"  and  owing  to 
"De  ffigidas  et  maleficiatis,"  which  is  j  the  management  of  his  lady  (Marie  de  St. 
very  curious,  but  altogether  uninforming.  |  Simon)  succeeded  not.  He  demanded  a 
The  political  use  made  of  it  is  exempli-  5  second  trial,  but  the  judges,  fatigued  witii 
iied  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  |  the  clamours  of  the  superstitious,  the 
who  was  declared  impotent,  while  sur-  plaints  of  the  prudes,  and  the  raillery  of 
•ounded  by  mistresses,  and  possessed  of  \  the  wits,  refused  it.  They  declared  the 
a  wife  by  whom  he  had  an  heiress  to  the  |  marquis  impotent,  his  marriage  void,  for- 
throne ;  but  it  was  an  archbishop  of  J  bade  him  to  marry  again,  and  allowed  his 
Toledo  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  |  wife  to  take  another  husband.  The  mar- 
not  the  pope.  I  quis  however  disregarded  tiiis  sentence, 

Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal,  was  treated  I  and  married  Diana  de  Navailles,  by  whom 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  l  he  had  seven  children ! 
seventeenth  century.  This  prince  was  j  His  first  wife  being  dead,  the  marquis 
known  chiefly  by  his  ferocity,  debauchery,  j  appealed  to  the  grand  chamberlain  against 
u'^d  prodigious  strength  of  body.  His  { the  sentence  which  had  declared  him  im- 
bnital  excesses  disgusted  the  nation ;  and  j  potent,  and  charged  him  with  the  costs, 
tlie  queen  his  wile,  a  princess  of  Nemours, )  The  grand  chamberlain,  sensible  of  the 


INALIEN4TI0N— INALIENABLE. — INCEST.  5T 

nfacnle  applicable  to  the  whole  affiur,  i  ing  to  this  jurisprudence,  every  king  may 
onfinned  his  marris^  with  Diana  de  |  acquire  the  dominions  of  another,  while 
NavaiUeSy  declared  him  mpst  potent^  re-  \  incapable  of  losing  any  of  his  own.  So 
fined  him  the  costs,  but  abolished  the  s  that,  in  the  end,  each  would  be  possessed 
ceremony  of  the  congress  altogether.         >  of  the  property  of  somebody  else.    The 

The  President  Bouhier  published  a  de-  i  kings  of  France  and  England  possess 
faioe  of  the  proof  by  congress,  when  it  \  veiy  little  special  domain :  their  genuine 
ms  no  longer  in  use.    He  maintained,  \  and  more  effective  domain  is  the  purses 
dwt  the  judges  would  not  have  committed  >  of  their  subjects. 
the  error  of  abolishing  it,  had  they  not  I  TiMrucT 

been  guilty  of  the  previous  error  of  re-  s  INCEST, 

fiunng  the  marquis  a  second  trial.  i     **  THETaitars,''says  theSpirit  of  Laws, 

But  if  the  congress  may  prove  indeci-  i ''  who  may  legally  wed  then  dau^ters, 
sive,  how  much  more  uncertain  ikre  the  <  never  espouse  their  mothers.^' 
various  other  examinations  had  recourse  \  It  is  not  known  of  what  Tartars  our 
toincasesof  allegedimpotency?  Ought  |  authors  speaks,  who  cites  too  much  at 
not  the  whole  of  them  to  be  aajoumed,  as  <  random :  we  know  not  at  present  of  any 
in  Athens,  for  a  hundred  years  ?  These  |  people,  from  the  Crimea  to  the  frontiers 
causes  are  shamefril  to  wives,  ridiculous  I  of  China,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  espous- 
for  husbands,  and  unworthy  of  the  tribu-  |  ing  their  daughters.  Moreover,  if  it  be 
nals,  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  allow  \  allowed  for  the  father  to  marry  his 
of  them  at  all.— Yes,  it  maybe  said,  but,  |  daughter,  why  may  not  a  son  wed  his 
in  that  case,  marriage  woidd  not  insure  |  moUier  ? 

issue. — ^A  great  mi&rtune,  truly,  while  \  Montesquieu  cites  an  author  named 
£urope  contains  three  hundred  thousand  \  Prisons  Panetes,  a  sophist  who  lived  in 
monks  and  eighty  thousand  nuns,  who  s  the  time  of  Attila.  This  author  says, 
voluntarily  abstain  from  propagating  their  I  that  Attila  married  with  his  daughter 
kind.  }  Esca,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 

r*T . ,  ,«*T .  »,^^«T  T*.T  A  T  T-nxT  A  T>r  1:1  5  Scythiaus.  This  Prisons  has  never  been 
INAUENATION-INALIENABLE.    ^^ed,  but  wanains  in  manuscript  in 

The  domains  of  the  Roman  emperors  |  the  library  of  the  Vatican ;  and  Jomandes 
were  anciently  inalienable — it  was  the  ^  alone  makes  mention  of  it.  It  is  not 
ncred  domain.  The  barbarians  came  i  allowable  to  quote  the  legislation  of  a 
ind  rendered  it  altogether  inalienable.  <  people  on  such  authority.  No  one  knows 
The  same  thing  happened  to  the  imperial  <  this  Esca,  or  ever  heard  of  her  marriage 
Greek  domain.  <  with  her  father  Attila. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ro-  \  I  confess  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
man  empire  in  Germany,  the  sacred  do-  s  Persians  espoused  their  daughters,  al- 
main  was  declared  inahenable  by  the  i  though  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  the  Ro- 
priests,  although  there  remains  not  at  <  mans  accused  them  of  it,  to  render  them 
present  a  crown's  worth  of  territory  to  5  odious.  It  might  be  that  some  Persian 
alieDBte.  <  prince  committed  incest,  and  the  turpi- 

All  the  kings  of  Europe,  who  affect  to  <  tude  of  an  individual  was  imputed  to  tlie 
imitate  the  emperors,  have  had  their  in-  ^    *   * 
ahenable  domain.    Francis  I.,  having 
effected  his  liberty  by  the  cession  of  Bur- 


whole  nation. 

Qnidqnid  deHrank  kcMi  plaetanhir  AchtTi. 

Honce,  book  i ,  epiatle  ii.  14. 

........  Whev  dotio^  mooarrbs  aree 

Unaoond  reaolvci,  tbeir  Bubjecis  feeltbe  scoar^' 


gondy,  could  find  no  other  expedient  to 
F^serve  it,  than  a  state  declaration,  that 
Bmgundy  was  inalienable ;  and  was  so 
^^rtimateas  to  violate  both  his  honour 
ud  the  tieaty  with  impunity.  Accord-  (  permitted  to  marry  with  their  sisters, ju£t 
VOL.  II 66  *  ^ 


Fraoelft. 

I  believe  that  the  ancient  Persians  were 
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as  much  as  I  believe  it  of  the  Athenians^ 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  of  the  Jews. 
From  the  above  it  might  be  concluded, 
that  it  was  common  for  children  to  many 
with  their  fathers  or  mothers ;  whereas 
even  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  forbidden 
among  the  Guebres  at  this  day,  who  are 
held  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  their 
fbreftithers  as  scrupulously  as  the  Jews. 

You  will  tell  me,  that  everything  is 
contradictory  in  this  world ;  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  to  marry 
two  sisters,  which  was  deemed  a  very  in- 
decent act,  and  yet  Jacob  married  Ra^ 
chel  during  the  Ufe  of  her  elder  sister 
Leah ;  and  that  this  Rachel  is  evidently 
a  type  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church.  You  are  doubtless  right, 
but  that  prevents  not  an  individual  who 
sleeps  with  two  sisters  in  Europe  from 
being  grievously  censured .  As  to  power- 
ful and  dignified  princes,  they  may  take 
the  sisters  of  their  wives  for  the  good  of 
their  states,  and  even  their  own  sisters  by 
the  same  fiather  and  mother,  if  they  think 
proper. 

It  is  a  for  worse  affoir  to  have  a  com- 
merce with  a  gossip  or  godmother,  which 
was  deemed  an  unpardonable  offence  by 
the  capitularies  ot  Charlemagne,  being 
called  a  spiritual  incest. 

One  Andovere,  who  is  called  Queen  of 
France,  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
certain  Chilperic,  who  reigned  over  S<h9- 
sons,  was  stigmatised  by  ecclesiastical 
justice,  censured,  degraded,  and  divorced, 
for  having  borne  her  own  child  to  the  bap- 
tismal font.  It  was  a  mortal  sin,  a  sacri- 
lege, a  spiritual  incest ;  and  she  thereby 
forfeited  her  marriage-bed  and  crown. 
This  apparently  contradicts  what  I  have 
just  observed,  that  everything  in  the  way 
of  love  is  permitted  to  the  great,  but  then 
I  spoke  or  present  times,  and  not  those  of 
Andovere. 

As  to  carnal  incest,  read  the  advocate 
Voglan,  who  would  absolutely  have  any 
two  cousins  burned  who  fall  into  a  weak- 
ness of  this  kind.  The  advocate  Voglan 
is  rigorous— the  unmerciful  Celt. 


INCUBUS. 

Have  there  ever  been  incabi  and  sue* 
cubi  ?  Our  learned  jurisconsults  and  de- 
monologists  admit  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  pretended  that  Satan,  always  oa 
the  alert,  inspires  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen with  heated  dreams,  and  by  a  sort 
of  double  process  produces  eztnuxdinary 
consequences,  which  in  point  of  fact  led 
to  the  birth  of  so  many  heroes  and  demi- 
gods in  ancient  times. 

llie  devil  took  a  great  deal  of  super- 
fluous trouble  :  he  bad  only  to  leave  the 
young  people  alone,  and  the  world  will 
be  sufficiently  supplied  with  heroes  vrith- 
out  any  assistance  iiom  him. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  incubi  by 
the  explanation  of  the  great  Delrio,  of 
Boguets,  and  other  writers  learned  in 
sorcery  ;  but  they  fail  in  their  account  of 
succubi.  A  femHie  might  pretend  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  communicated  with 
and  was  pregnant  by  a  god,  the  explica- 
tion of  Delrio  being  very  fiivourable  to 
the  assumption.  The  devil  in  this  case 
acts  the  part  of  an  incubus,  but  his  per- 
formances as  a  succubus  are  more  incon- 
ceivable. The  gods  and  goddesses  of 
antiquity  acted  much  more  nobly  and 
deeorously :  Jupiter  in  person,  was  the 
incubus  of  Alcmena  and  Semele ;  llietis 
in  person,  the  succubus  of  Peleus,  and 
Venus  of  Anchises,  widiout  having  re- 
course to  the  various  contrivances  of  our 
extraordinary  demonbm. 

Let  us  simply  observe,  that  the  gods 
frequently  disguised  themselves,  in  their 
pursuit  of  our  girls,  sometimes  as  an 
eagle,  sometimes  as  a  pigeon,  a  swan,  a 
horse,  a  shower  of  gold ;  but  the  goddesses 
assumed  no  disguise :  they  had  only  to 
show  themselves,  to  please.  It  must  how- 
ever be  presumed,  that  whatever  shapes  the 
gods  assumed  to  steal  a  march,  they  con- 
summated their  loves  in  the  form  of  men. 

As  to  the  new  manner  of  rendering 
girls  pregnant  by  the  ministry  of  the  devil, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  for  the  Sorbonne 
decided  the  point  in  the  year  1318. 
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**  Per  tales  artes  et  ritos  imptos  et  in- 
vvicationes  et  demonum,  nuUus  unquam 


sequatur 


eflectus  miniflterio  demonum, 

'*  It  is  an  eiTor  to  believe,  that  these 
magic  arts  and  invocations  of  the  devils 
are  without  effect." 

This  decision  has  never  been  revoked. 
Thus  we  are  bound  to  believe  in  succubi 
and  incubi,  because  our  teachers  have 
always  believed  in  them. 

T^ere  have  been  many  other  sages  in 
this  science,  as  well  as  the  Sorbonne. 
Bodin,  in  his  book  eoncemingsorcerers, 
dedicated  to  Ohrislopher  de  Thou,  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  re- 
tates  that  John  Hervilier,  a  native  of 
Verberie,  was  condemned  by  that  parlia- 
ment to  be  burned  alive  for  having  pro- 
stituted his  daughter  to  the  devil,  a  great 
black  man,  whose  caresses  were  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  cold  which  appears  to 
be  very  uncongenial  to  his  nature ;  but 
our  jurisprudence  has  always  admitted 
the  net,  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
aoroaeis  which  it  has  burnt  in  conse- 
quence will  always  remain  a  proof  of  its 


TIk  celebrated  Picus  of  Mirandola  (a 
prince  never  lies)  says,  he  knew  an  old 
man  of  the  age  of  eighty  years  who  had 
slept  half  his  life  with  a  female  devil,  and 
another  of  seventy  who  enjoyed  a  similar 
felicity.  Both  weie  buried  at  Rome, 
but  nodnng  is  said  of  the  fiite  of  their 
children. 

Thus  is  the  existence  of  incubi  and 
succubi  demonstmted. 

It  is  impossible,  at  least,  to  prove  to 
the  contrary ;  for  if  we  are  called  on  to 
believe  that  devils  can  enter  our  bodies, 
who  csn  prevent  them  fifom  taking  kindred 
liberties  with  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
And  if  there  be  demons,  there  are  pro- 
tiably  demonesses ;  for  to  be  consistent, 
if  the  demons  beget  children  on  our  fe- 
males, it  must  follow  that  we  effect  the 
same  diing  on  the  demonesses. 

Never  Ims  there  been  a  more  universal 
cmpiTe  than  that  of  the  devil.  What  has 
dethroned  him  ?— Beason. 


INFINITY. 

Who  will  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  infi- 
nity 7  I  have  never  had  an  idea  of  it 
which  was  not  excessively  confused— 
possibly  because  I  am  a  finite  being. 

What  is  that  which  is  eternally  going 
on  without  advancing^^alwavs  reckoning 
without  a  sum  total— dividing  eternally 
without  arriving  at  an  indivisible  par* 
tide? 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  notion  of  infi- 
nity formed  the  bottom  of  the  budcet  o£ 
the  Danaides. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  infi- 
nity should  not  exist.  An  infinite  dura- 
tion, is  demonstrable. 

The  commencement  of  existence  is 
absurd ;  for  nothing  cannot  originate 
something.  When  an  atom  exist,  we 
must  necessarily  conclude  that  it  has  ex- 
isted firom  all  eternity ;  and  hence  an  in- 
finite duration  rigorously  demonstrated. 
But  what  is  an  infinite  past  ? — an  infini- 
tude which  I  arrest  in  imagination  when- 
ever I  please.  BehoM  1  I  exclaim,  an 
infinity  passed  away  ;  let  us  proceed  to 
another.  I  distinguish  between  two 
eternities,  the  one  before,  the  other  behind 
me. 

When  however  I  reflect  upon  my  words, 
I  perceive  that  I  have  absuraly  pro- 
nounced the  words— ^  one  eternity  has 
passed  away,  and  I  am  entering  into  an- 
other." 

For  at  the  moment  that  I  thus  talk, 
eternity  endures,  and  the  tide  of  time 
fiows.  Duration  is  not  separable ;  and 
as  something  has  ever  be^,  something 
must  ever  be. 

I1ie  infinite  in  duration,  then,  is  linked 
to  an  uninterrupted  chain.    This  infinite 

rirpetuates  itself,  even  at  the  instant  that 
say  it  is  passed.    Time  begins  and  ends 
with  me,  but  duration  is  infinite. 

The  infinite  is  here  quickly  formed 
without,  however,  our  possession  of  the 
ability  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

We  are  told  of  infinite  space— what  is 

space  ?    Is  it  a  being,  or  nothing  at  all  ? 

If  it  is  a  being,  what  is  its  nature? 
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You  cannot  tell  me.    If  it  is  nothing,  no- 
thing can  have  no  quality ;  yet  you  tell 
me  tiiiat  it  is  penetrable  and  immense.    I 
am  so  embarrassed,  I  cannot  correctly  | 
call  it  either  something  or  nothing. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  not  of  any- 
thing which  possesses  more  properties 
than  a  void.  Tor  if  passing  the  confines 
of  this  globe,  we  are  able  to  walk  amidst 
this  void,  and  thatch  and  build  there 
when  we  possess  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose, this  void  or  nothing  is  not  opposed 
to  whatever  we  might  <£use  to  do ;  for 
having  no  property  it  cannot  hinder  any  ; 
moreover,  since  it  cannot  hinder,  neither 
can  it  serve  us. 

It  is  pretended  that  God  created  the 
world  amidst  nothing  and  from  nothing. 
That  is  abstruse ;  it  is  preferable  to  think 
that  there  is  an  infinite  space ;  but  we 
are  curious — and  if  there  be  infinite  space, 
our  faculties  cannot  fathom  the  nature  of 
it.  We  call  it  immense,  because  we  can- 
not measure  it;  but  what  then?  We 
have  only  pronounced  words. 

Of  the  Infinite  in  Number. 

We  have  adroitly  defined  the  infinite  in 
arithmetic  by  a  love-knot,  in  this  manner 
GO ;  but  we  possess  not  therefore  a 
clearer  notion  of  it.  This  infmity  is  not 
like  the  others,  a  powerlessness  of  reach- 
ing a  termination.  We  call  the  infinite 
in  quantity  any  number  soever,  which 
surpasses  the  utmost  number  we  are  able 
to  imagine. 

When  we  seek  the  infinitely  small,  we  ^ 
divide,  and  call  that  infinitely  small  > 
which  is  less  than  the  least  assignable  I 
quantity.  It  is  only  another  name  for 
incapacity. 

h  Matter  infinitely  divisible  7 

This  question  brings  us  back  again 
precisely  to  our  inability  of  finding  the 
remotest  number.  In  thought  we  are 
able  to  divide  a  grain  of  sand,  but  in 
imagination  only ;  and  the  incapacity  of 
eternally  dividing  this  grain  is  called  in 
finity.  , 

It  is  true,  that  matter  is  not  always  [ 


practically  divisible,  and  if  the  hist  atom 
could  be  divided  into  two,  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  least ;  or  if  the  least,  it 
would  not  be  divisible;  or  if  divisible, 
what  is  the  germ  or  origin  of  things  ? 
These  are  abstruse  queries. 

Of  the  Univerte. 

Is  the  universe  bounded — is  its  extent 
immense — are  the  suns  and  planets  with- 
out number  ?  What  advantage  has  the 
space  which  contains  suns  and  planets, 
over  the  space  which  is  void  of^  them  ? 
Whether  space  be  an  existence  or  not, 
what  is  the  space  which  we  occupy,  pie- 
ferable  to  other  space. 

If  our  material  heaven  be  not  infinite^ 
it  is  but  a  point  in  general  extent.  If  it 
is  infinite,  it  is  an  infinity  to  which  some- 
thing can  always  be  added  by  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Of  the  Infinite  in  Geometry, 

We  admit,  in  geometry,  not  only  infi- 
nite magnitudes,  that  is  to  say,  magni- 
tudes greater  than  any  assignable  magni- 
tude, but  infinite  magnitudes  infinitely 
greater,  the  one  than  the  other.  This 
astonishes  our  dimension  of  brains^  which 
is  only  about  six  inches  long,  five  broad, 
and  SIX  in  depth,  in  the  largest  heads.  It 
means,  however,  nothing  more  than  that 
a  square  larger  than  any  assignable  square, 
surpasses  a  line  larger  than  any  assign- 
able line,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  it. 

It  is  a  mode  of  operating,  a  mode  of 
working  geometrically,  and  the  word  in- 
finite is  a  mere  symbol. 

Of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom^  Goodneu, 

In  the  same  manner,  as  we  cannot  form 
any  positive  idea  of  the  infinite  in  dura- 
tion, number,  and  extension,  are  we  un- 
able to  form  one  in  respect  to  physical 
and  moral  power. 

We  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  power- 
ful being  has  modified  matter,  caused 
worlds  to  circulate  in  space,  and  formed 
animals,  vegetables,  and  metals.  We 
are  led  to  this-  idea  by  the  perception  of 
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the  mnt  of  power  on  the  part  of  these 
bemgs  to  form  themselves.  We  are  also 
fccoed  to  allow,  that  the  Great  Being 
exists  eternally  by  his  own  power,  since 
he  cannot  have  sprung  from  nothing ;  but 
we  discoTer  not  so  easily  his  infinity  in 
mt^itude,  power,  and  moral  attributes. 
How  are  we  to  conceive  infinite  extent 
in  a  being  called  simple  ?  and  if  he  be 
uncompounded,  what  notions  can  we 
form  or  a  simple  being  ?  We  know  God 
by  his  works,  but  we  cannot  understand 
hun  by  his  nature. 

If  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand his  nature,  is  it  not  equally  so, 
that  we  must  remain  ignorant  of  his  attri- 
butes? 

When  we  say  that  his  power  is  infinite, 
do  we  mean  anjrtbing  more  than  that  it 
is  very  great?  Aware  of  the  existence 
of  pynunids  of  the  height  of  600  feet,  we 
can  conceive  them  of  the  altitude  of 
600,000  feet. 

Nothing  can  limit  the  power  of  the 
£temal  Being  existing  necessarily  of 
kimself.  Agreed:  no  antagonbts  cir- 
sninscribe  him ;  but  how  convince  me 
that  he  is  not  circumscribed  by  his  own 
nature? 

Has  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
great  subject  been  demonstrated  ? 

We  speak  of  his  moral  attributes,  but 
we  only  judge  of  them  by  our  own ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  We 
attribute  to  him  justice,  goodness,  &c. 
only  fiom  the  ideas  we  collect  from  the 
ttnall  degree  of  justice  and  goodness  ex- 
isting among  ourselves. 

But,  in  &ct,  what  connection  is  tltere 

between  our  qualities  so  uncertain  and 

variable,  and  those  of  the  Supreme  Being  ? 

Oar  idea  of  justice  is  only  that  of  not 

attowing  our  own  interest  to  usurp  over 

^interest  of  another.  The  bread  which 

a  wife  has  kneaded  out  of  the  flour  pro- 

daoedfrom  the  wheat  which  her  nus- 

hand  has  sown,  belongs  to  her.  A  hungry 

ta*ige  snatches  away  her  bread,  and  the 

^nmuk  exclaims  ^^nst  such  enormous 

iajosliee.    The  savage  quietly  answers, 

w  nothing  is  more  just,  and  that  it  vras 


)  not  (or  him  and  his  family  to  expire  of 
famine  for  the  sake  of  an  old  woman. 

At  all  events,  the  infinite  justice  we 
attribute  to  God  can  but  little  resemble 
the  contradictory  notions  of  justice  of 
tliis  woman  and  this  wvage;  and  yet, 
when  we  say  that  God  is  just,  we  only 
pronounce  these  words  agreeably  to  our 
own  ideas  of  justice. 

We  know  of  nothine  belonging  to  vir- 
tue more  agreeable  man  fittnkness  and 
cordiality,  but  to  attribute  infinite  frank- 
ness and  cordiality  to  God  would  amount 
to  an  absurdity. 

We  have  such  confused  notions  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
some  schools  endow  him  with  prescience, 
an  infinite  foresight  which  excludes  all 
contingent  event,  while  other  schools  con- 
tend for  prescience  without  contingency. 

Lastly,  since  the  Sorbonne  hiw  de- 
clared that  God  can  make  a  stick  divested 
of  two  ends,  and  that  the  same  thing  can 
at  once  be  and  not  be,  we  know  not 
what  to  say,  being  in  eternal  fear  of  ad- 
vancing a  heresy. 

One  thing  may  however  be  asserted 
without  danger, — that  God  is  infinite, 
and  man  exceedingly  bounded. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  extremely  nar- 
row, that  Pascal  has  said:  ''Do  you 
believe  it  impossible  for  God  to  be  infi- 
nite and  without  parts?  I  wish  to  con- 
vince you  of  an  existence  infinite  and 
indivisible, — it  is  a  mathematical  points 
moving  everywhere  with  infinite  swift- 
ness, for  it  is  in  all  places,  and  entire  in 
every  place." 

Nothing  more  absurd  was  ever  asserted, 
and  yet  it  has  been  said  by  the  author  of 
the  Provincial  Letters.  It  is  sufficient 
to  give  men  of  sense  the  ague. 

j  INFLUENCE. 

i     Evert  thing  around  exercises  some 
j  influence  upqn  us,  either  physically  or 

morally.    With  this  tnith  we  are  well 

acquaibted. 

Influence  may  be  exerted  upon  a  being 

without  touching,  without  moving  that 

being. 
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In  short,  matter  has  been  demonstrated  ^  diligence  had  some  peculiar  and  marrel- 
to  possess  the  astonishing  power  of  gra-  ^  lous  influence  on  the  lady's  constitutioQ. 
vitating  without  contact,  of  acting  at  im*  ;  There  was  a  time  when  the  inhabitants 
mense  distances.  {  of  every  sea-port  were  persuaded,  that 

One  idea  influences  another;  a  fietct  ]  no  one  woula  die  while  the  tide  was 
not  less  incomprehensible.  -  rising,  and  that  death  always  waited  for 

I  have  not  with  ine  at  Mount  Krapac  |  its  ebb. 
the  book  intitled  *'  On  the  Influence  of  <  Many  physicians  possessed  a  stcnre  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,''  composed  by  the  \  strong  reasons  to  explain  this  constant 
celebrated  physician  Mead  ;  but  I  well  I  phenomenon.  The  sea  when  rising  com* 
know,  that  those  two  bodies  are  the  i  municates  to  human  bodies  the  force  or 
cause  of  the  tides ;  and  it  is  not  in  con-  \  strength  by  which  itself  is  raised.  It 
sequence  of  touching  the  waters  of  the  |  brings  with  it  vivifying  particles  which 
ocean  that  they  produce  that  flux  and  I  reanimate  all  patients,  it  is  salt,  and 
reflux :  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  pro-  \  salt  preserves  m>m  the  putrefiaction  at- 
duce  them  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.       I  tendant  on  deaUi.    But  when  the  sea 

But  when  we  are  in  a  fever,  have  the  ^  sinks  and  retires,  everything  sinks  or  x«- 
sun  and  moon  any  influence  upon  the  |  tires  with  it ;  nature  languishes ;  the  pa- 
accesses  of  it,  in  its  days  of  crisis  ?  Is  i  tient  is  no  longer  vivified ;  he  departs 
your  wife  constitutionally  disordered  only  ^  with  the  tide.  The  whole,  it  must  be 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  ?  \  admitted,  is  most  beautifully  explained. 
Will  the  trees,  cut  at  the  time  of  full  J  but  the  presumed  fact,  unfortunately,  is 
mooDy  rot  sooner  than  if  cut  down  in  its  I  after  all  untrue. 
wane  ?  Not  that  I  know.  But  timber  \  The  various  elements,  food,  watching, 
cat  down  while  the  sap  is  circulating  in  \  sleep,  and  the  passions,  are  constantly 
ity  undergoes  putrefaction  sooner  than  i  exerting  on  our  rrame  their  respective  in- 
other  timber ;  and  if  by  chance  it  is  cut  \  fluences.  While  these  influences  are 
down  at  the  fUU  moon,  men  will  certainly  j  thus  severally  operating  upon  us,  the 
say  it  was  the  full  moon  that  caused  all  <  planets  traverse  tneir  appropriate  orbits, 
the  evil.  \  and  the  stars  shine  with  their  usual  bril- 

Your  wife  may  have  been  disordered  \  liancy.  But  shall  we  really  be  so  weak 
during  the  moon's  growing ;  but  your  ^  as  to  say  that  the  progress  and  light  of 
neighbour's  was  so  in  its  decline.  \  those  heavenly  bodies  are  the  cause  of 


The  fitful  periods  of  the  fever  which 
you  brought  upon  yourself  by  indulging 
too  much  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
occur  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon ; 
your  neighbour  experiences  his  in  its  de- 
cline. ' 

Everything  that  can  possibly  influence 
animals  and  vegetables  must  of  course 
necessarily  exercise  that  influence  while 
the  moon  is  making  her  circuit. 


our  rheums  and  indigestion,  and  sleep- 
lessness ;  of  the  ridiculous  wrath  we  are 
in  witli  some  silly  reasoner;  or  of  the 
passion  with  which  we  are  enamoured  of 
some  interesting  woman  ? 

But  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  and 
moon  has  made  the  earth  in  some  degree 
flat  at  the  pole,  and  raises  the  sea  twice 
between  the  tropics  in  four-end-twenty 
hours.    It  may,  therefore,  regulate  our 


Were  a  woman  of  Lyons  to  remark  \  fits  of  fever,  and  govern  our  whole  ma- 
that  the  periodical  afl^ections  of  her  con-  \  chine.  Before  however  we  assert  this  to 
stitution  nad  occurred  in  three  or  four  j  be  the  case,  we  should  wait  until  we  can 
successive  instances  on  the  day  of  the    prove  it. 

arrival  of  the  diligence  from  Paris,  would  |  The  svm  acts  strongly  upon  us  by  its 
her  medical  attendant,  however  devoted  |  rays,  which  touch  us,  and  enter  through 
he  might  be  to  system,  think  himself  |  our  pores.  Here  is  imquestionably  a 
authorised  in  concluding  that  the  Paris  j  very  decided  and  a  very  benignant  in* 
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flu«noe.  We  ought  not,  I  coDceiTe,  ia ,  series  of  two  bund  red  years  has  inter- 
phyaicsy  to  admit  of  any  action  taking ;  vened,  a  circumstance  naturally  tending 
place  without  contact,  until  we  have  die-  <  to  w^en  belief ;  and  because  I  can 
covered  some  well  recognised  and  ascer-  ^  ascribe  the  impression  made  upon  the 
tained  power  which  acts  at  a  distance,  ^  brain  of  James  to  other  causes  than  the 
like  that  of  gravitation,  for  example,  or  ;  imagination  of  Mary.  The  royal  assas- 
like  that  of  your  thow;hts  oyer  mine,  \  sins,  headed  by  her  husband,  rush  with 
when  vott  furnish  me  with  ideas,  fie-  i  drawn  swords  into  the  cabinet  where  she 
yond  these  cases,  I  at  present  perceive  l  is  supping  in  company  with  her  favourite 
no  influences  but  from  matter  in  contact  |  and  kill  lum  before  her  eyes ;  the  sudden 
with  matter.  |  convulsion  experienced  by  her  in  the  inte- 

The  fish  of  my  pond  and  myself  exist ;  rior  of  her  frame  extends  to  her  offspring ; 
each  of  us  in  our  natural  element.  The  j  and  James  I.  although  not  deficient  in 
water  which  touches  them  from  head  to  ^  courage,  felt  during  his  whole  life  an  in- 
tail  is  continually  acting  upon  them.  I  voluntair  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  a 
The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  and  I  sword  drawn  from  a  scabbard.  It  is 
doses  upon  me  acts  upon  me.  I  ought  ]  however  possible  that  this  striking  and 
not  to  attribute  to  the  moon,  which  is  i  peculiar  agitation  might  be  owing  to  a 
ninety  thousand  miles  distant,  what  I  i  difierent  cause. 

might  naturally  ascribe  to  somethingin-  <  Iliere  was  once  introduced,  in  my  pre* 
ceasantly  in  contact  with  my  skin.  This  l  sence,  into  the  court  of  a  woman  with 
would  be  more  unphilosophical  than  my  ^  child,  a  show-man  who  exhibited  a  little 
considering  the  court  of  China  responsible  ^  dancing  dog  with  a  kind  of  red  bonnet 
for  a  bw-siiit  that  I  was  carrying  on  in  >  on  its  head :  the  woman  called  out  to 
France.  We  should  never  seek  at  a  dis-  '  have  the  figure  removed ;  she  declared 
tance  for  what  is  absolutely  within  our  \  that  her  child  would  be  marked  like  it ; 
immediate  reach.  \  she  wept ;  and  nothing  could  restore  her 

I  perceive  that  the  learned  and  inge-  \  confidence  and  peace.  ^*  This  is  the  se- 
nious  M.  Menuret  is  of  a  different  opi*  |  cond  time,''  she  said,  '*  that  such  a  mis- 
nion  in  the  Encyclopedia  under  the  article  >  fortune  has  befrdlen  me.  My  first  child 
**  Influence."  This  certainly  excites  in  i  bears  the  impression  of  a  similar  terror 
my  mind  considemble  diffidence  with  I  that  I  vras  exposed  to ;  I  feel  extremely 
respect  to  what  I  have  just  advanced.  \  weak.  I  know  that  some  misfortune  will 
The  abb^  de  St.  Pierre  used  to  say,  we  \  reach  me.'^  She  was  but  too  correct  in 
should  never  maintain  that  we  are  abso- 1  her  prediction.  She  was  delivered  of  a 
lutely  in  the  ri^t,  but  should  rather  say,  >  child  similar  to  the  figure  which  had  so 
**  such  is  my  opinion  for  the  present."      \  terrified  her.    The  bonnet  was  particu- 

^    .      «     .  -mM-  Harly  distinguishable.    The  Uttle  creature 

It^uence  of  the  Passions  of  Mothers  >  Uved  two  days. 

upon  their  Fatus.  ^      In  the  time  of  Malebianche  no  one 

I  think,  for  the  present,  that  violent  v  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ad- 
afiections  of  pregnant  women  produce  >  venture  which  he  relates,  of  the  woman 
often  a  prodigious  effect  upon  the  embryo  ^  who,  after  seeing  a  criminal  racked,  was 
widiin  ibem ;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  <  delivered  of  a  son,  all  whose  limbs  were 
always  think  so :  my  reason  is  that  I  >  broken  in  the  same  places  in  which  the 
have  actually  seen  this  eflect.  If  I  had  \  malefactor  had  received  the  blows  of  the 
no  voucher  of  my  opinion  but  the  testi- 1  executioner.  AH  the  physicians  at  the 
mony  of  historians  who  relate  the  in-  I  time  were  agreed,  that  the  imagination 
stance  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son  James  I  had  produced  this  &tal  effect  upon  her 
I.,  I  should  suspend  my  judgment ;  be-  I  offspring. 
cause  between  that  event  and  myself,  a  l     Since  that  period,  mankind  are  believed 
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to  have  refined  and  improved  ;  and  the  <  ticipators  in  them  soon  became  so.  And 
influence  under  consideration  has  been  |  while  the  number  of  these  was  small,  it 
denied.  It  has  been  asked,  in  what  way  \  was  respected  ;  but  at  length,  having 
do  you  suppose  that  the  affections  of  a  \  grown  too  numerous,  they  retained  no 
mother  should  operate  to  derange  the  >  more  consequence  and  consideration  than 
members  of  the  foetus  ?  Of  thiit  1  know  j  we  perceive  to  attach  to  German  barons, 
nothing ;  but  I  have  witnessed  the  fact,  i  since  the  world  became  full  of  barons. 
You  new-fangled  philosophers  enquire  I  Initiation  was  paid  for,  as  every  can- 
and  study  in  vain  how  an  infant  is  Jbrnied,  \  didate  pays  his  admission  fees  or  wel- 
and  yet  require  me  to  know  how  it  be-  \  come,  but  no  member  was  allowed  to 
comes  tlejhrmfd,  $  talk  for  his  money.     In  all  ages  it  was 

I  considered  a  great  crime  to  reveal  the 
INITIATION.  \  secrets  of  these  religious  farces.    This 

Ancient  Mysteries.  f^^^  T  ^^^^^^H^^^^^^y  '^^^  '^^^^  !^^^; 

"^  }  mg,  as  the  assembly  was  not  a  society  of 

The  origm  of  the  ancient  mysteries  J  philosophers  but  of  ignorant  persons,  di- 
may,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be  as-  \  rected  by  a  hierophant.  An  oath  of  se- 
scribed  to  the  same  weakness  which  i  crecy  was  administered,  and  an  oath  was 
forms  associations  of  brotherhood  among  <  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  bond.  Even 
ourselves,  and  which  established  congre-  i  at  the  present  day,  our  comparatively 
gations  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  \  pitiful  society  of  free-masons  swear  never 
It  was  probably  this  want  of  society  ho  speak  of  their  mysteries.  These  mys- 
which  raised  so  many  secret  assemblies  ^  teries  are  stale  and  flat  enough ;  but 
of  aitizans,  of  which  scarcely  any  now  I  men  scarcely  ever  perjure  themselves, 
remam  besides  that  of  the  free-masons.  \  Diagoras  was  proscribed  by  the  Athe- 
Even  down  to  the  very  beggars  them-  >  nians  for  having  made  the  secret  hymn 
selves,  all  had  their  societies,  their  con-  \  of  Orpheus  a  subject  for  conversation, 
fraternities,  their  mysteries,  and  their  ]  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  Eschylus  was 
particular  jargon,  of  which  I  have  met  ]  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
with  a  small  dictionary,  printed  in  the  |  people,  or  at  least  of  being  severely  beaten 
sixteenth  century.  ^  by  them,  for  having  in  one  of  his  dramas 

This  natural  inclination  in  men  to  as-  J  given  some  idea  of  those  Orphean  mys- 
sociate,  to  secure  themselves,  to  become  <  teries  in  which  nearly  every  body  was 
distinguished  above  others,  and  to  ac-S  then  initiated. 

quire  confidence  in  themselves,  may  be  It  appears  that  Alexander  did  not  pay 
considered  as  the  generating  cause  of  all  <  the  highest  respect  possible  to  these  re- 
Ihose  particular  bonds  or  unions,  of  all  \  verend  fooleries;  they  are  indeed  very 
those  mysterious  initiations  which  after-  J  apt  to  be  despised  by  heroes.  He  re- 
wards excited  so  much  attention  and '^  vealed  the  secret  to  his  mother  Olympias, 
produced  such  striking  effects,  and  which  j  but  he  advised  her  to  say  nothing  about 
lit  length  sunk  into  that  oblivion  in  which  ;  it— so  much  are  even  heroes  themselves 
everything  is  involved  by  time.  '  bound  in  the  chains  of  superstition. 


B«gg»n?  pardon,  while  I  say  it,  of  the 
gods  Cabiri,  of  the  hierophants  of  Samo- 
thrace,  of  Isis,  Orpheus,  and  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Ceres,  1  must  nevertheless  acknow- 
ledge my  suspicions  that  their  sacred 
secrets  were  not  in  reaHty  more  deserving 
of  curiosity  than  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vents of  Carmelites  or  Capuchins. 

These  mysteries  being  sacred,  the  par- 


"It  is  customary,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  in  the  city  of  Uusiris,  to  strike  both 
men  and  women  after  die  sacrifice,  but 
I  am  not  permitted  to  say  where  they 
are  struck."  He  leaves  it  however  to 
be  very  easily  inferred. 

I  think  I  see  a  description  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  EUusinian  Ceres,  in  Ciau- 
dian's  poem  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 
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BQch  clearer  than  I  can  see  any  in  die  >  tomime,  of  the  same  description  as  we 

axth  book  of  the  .£neid.    Virgil  lived  <  have  seen  many  very  amusing  ones,  in 

nnder  a  prince  who  joined  to  all  his  other  s  which  were  represented  all  the  devilish 

.bad  qualities  that  of  wishing  to  pass  for  |  tricks  and  conjurations  of  doctor  Fans- 

a  religious  character ;  who  was  probably  <  tus,the  birth  of  the  world  and  of  Harlequin 

initiated  in  these  mysteries  himself,  the  \  who  both  came  from  a  large  egg  by  the 

belter  to  impose  thereby  upon  the  peo-  \  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.    Just  in  the  same 

pie ;  and  who  would  not  have  tolerated  \  manner,  the  whole  history  of  Ceres  and 

wha^t  would  have  been  pretended  to  have  \  Proserpine  was  represented  by  the  mys- 

been  such  decided  profiEoiation.    You  see  \  tagogues.    The  spectacle  was  fine;  the 

his  finvourite  Horace  regards  such  a  reve-  \  cost  must  have  been  great ;  and  it  is  no 

ktion  as  aacrihege : —  \  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  initiated 

__^^      ,^  5  should  pay  the  performers.    All  live  by 

•i|^  arcaaM  Mb  iitdcm  <  tncir  rcspectivc  occupations. 

£\S5^ih2dii'™*"""  ■*"*  '°*^'""  \      E^«ry  mystery  had  its  jpeculiar  ccre- 

Honcc,  book  iii.,  ode  1.      \  mouies ;  but  all  admitted  of  wakes  or  vi- 

To"^"«^«  »«»»rdi  •€§!«:  5  gils  of  which  the  youthful  votaries  fully 

BeumSmj  ^ahi^nSt^u^e,  \  availed  thcmselves ;  but  it  was  this  abuse 

sh.UMt«hoiitwiibni«tbedo«btfiiiiidK^^      |  in  pan  ^hich  finally  brought  discredit 

!  upon  those  nocturnal  ceremonies  insti- 
Besides,  the  Cumean  sibyl  and  the  de-  \  tuted  for  sanctification.  The  ceremonies 
scent  into  hell,  imitated  from  Homer  { thus  perverted  to  assignation  and  licen- 
much  less  than  it  is  embellished  by  Vir-  \  tiousness  were  abolished  in  Greece  in 
eil,  with  the  beautiful  prediction  of  the  \  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  tliey 
oestinies  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Roman  2  were  abolished  at  Itome  in  the  time  of 
empire,  have  no  relation  to  the  fables  of  j  Cicero's  youth,  eighteen  years  before  his 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Triptolemus.  s  consulship.  From  the  '<  Aulularia''  of 
Accordingly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  \  Plautus,  we  are  led  to  consider  them  as 
the  sixth  book  of  the  .£neid  is  not  a  de-  $  exhibiting  scenes  of  gross  debauchery, 
scription  of  those  mysteries.  If  I  ever  |  and  as  highly  injurious  to  pubUc  mo- 
saic the  oontrary,  I  here  unsay  it ;  but  I  {  rals. 

conceive  that  Claudian  revealed  them  |  Our  religion,  which,  while  it  adopted, 
fully.  He  fk>urished  at  a  time  when  it  |  greatly  purified  various  Pagan  institu- 
was  permitted  to  divulge  the  mysteries  of  |  tions,  sanctified  the  name  of  the  initiated, 
Eleusis,  and  indeed  all  the  mysteries  of  |  nocturnal  feasts,  and  vigils,  which  were 
the  worid.  He  lived  under  Honorius,  in  |  a  long  time  in  use,  but  which  at  length  it 
the  total  decline  of  the  ancient  Greek  I  became  necessary  to  prohibit  when  an 
and  Roman  religion,  to  which  Theodo-  \  administration  of  police  was  introduced 
sius  I.  had  already  given  the  mortal  |  into  the  government  of  the  church,  so 
blow.  >  long  entrusted  to  the  piety  and  zeal  that 

Hovaoe,  at  that  period,  would  not  have  \  precluded  the  necessi^  of  police. 
been  at  all  afraid  of  living  under  the  \  The  principal  formula  of^  all  the  mys- 
same  roof  with  a  revealer  of  mysteries.  \  teries.  in  every  place  of  their  celebration, 
Claudian,  as  a  poet,  was  of  the  ancient  |  was,  **  Come  out,  ye  who  are  profJEtne ;" 
religion,  which  was  more  adapted  to  po-  I  that  is,  uninitiated.  Accordingly,  in  the 
etry  than  the  new.  He  describes  the  |  first  centuries,  the  Christians  adopted  a 
droU  absurdities  of  the  mysteries  of  |  similar  formula.  The  deacon  said, 
Ceres,  such  as  they  were  still  performed  I  "  Come  out,  all  ye  catechumens,  all  ye 
with  all  becoming  reverence  m  Greece,  >  who  are  possessed  and  who  are  uniniti- 
down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  |  ated.'' 
They  formed  a  species  of  operatic  pan-        It  is  in  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  the 
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deftd  that  StChrysostom  says,  ^<  I  should 
be  ghd  to  explain  myself  clearly,  but  I 
can  do  so  only  to  the  initiated.  We  are 
in  great  embarrassment.  We  must  ei- 
ther speak  unintelligibly,  or  disclose  se- 
crets which  we  are  bound  to  conceal/' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  more 
clearly  the  obligation  of  secrecy  and  the 
privilege  of  initiation.  All  is  now  so 
completely  changed,  that  were  you  at 
present  to  talk  about  initiation  to  the 
greater  part  of  your  priests  and  parish 
officers,  there  would  not  be  one  of  them 
that  would  understand  you,  unless  by 
great  chance  he  had  read  the  chapter  of 
Chrysostom  above  noticed. 

You  will  see  in  Minutius  Felix  the 
abominable  imputations  with  which  the 
Pagans  attacked  the  Christian  mysteries. 
The  initiated  were  reproached  with  treat- 
ing each  other  as  brethren  and  sisters, 
solely  with  a  view  to  profane  that  sacred 
name.  They  kissed,  it  was  said,  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  persons  of  the  priests,  as 
is  still  practised  in  respect  to  the  santons 
of  Africa ;  they  stained  themselves  with 
all  those  pollutions  which  have  since 
disgraced  and  stigmatized  the  templars. 
Both  were  accused  of  worshipping  a  kind 
of  ass^s  head. 

We  have  seen  that  the  early  Christian 
societies  ascribed  to  each  other,  recipro- 
cally^  the  most  inconceivable  infamies. 
The  pretext  for  these  calumnies  was  the 
inviolable  secret  which  every  society 
made  of  its  mysteries.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  in  Minutius  Felix,  Cecilius, 
the  accuser  ofthe  Christians,  exclaims . — 

"  Why  do  they  so  carefully  endeavour 
to  conceal  what  they  worship,  since  what 
is  decent  and  honourable  always  courts 
the  light,  and  crimes  alone  seek  se- 
crecy?" 

"Cur  occultare  et  abscondere  quid- 
quid  colunt  magnopere  nituntur  ?  Quum 
honesta  semper  publico  gaudeant,  sce- 
lera  secreta  sint.^' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  accu- 
actions,  universally  spread,  drew  upon 
the  Christians  more  than  one  persecution. 
Whenever  a  society  of  men,  whatever 


they  may  be,  are  accused  by  the  poblx 
voice,  the  folsehood  of  the  charge  is  ui|^ 
in  vain,  and  it  is  deemed  meritorious  to 
persecute  them.  . 

How  could  it  easily  be  otherwise,  than 
that  the  first  Christians  should  be  even 
held  in  horror,  when  St.  Epiphanius 
himself  urges  against  them  the  roost  ex- 
ecrable insputations  ?  He  asserts  that  the 
Christian  phibionites  committed  inde- 
cencies, which  be  specifies,  of  the  gross- 
est  character;  and,  after  passing  through 
various  scenes  of  pollution,  exclaimed 
each  of  ihem, — **  I  am  the  Christ." 

According  to  the  same  writer,  the 
gnostics  and  the  stratiotics  equalled  the 
phibionites  in  exhibitions  of  licentious- 
ness, and  all  three  sects  mingled  horrid 
pollutions  with  their  mysteries,  men 
and  women  displaying  equal  dissolute- 
ness. 

The  carpocratians,  according  to  the 
same  father  of  tl^  church,  even  exceeded 
the  horrors  and  abominations  of  the  three 
sects  just  mentioned. 

The  cerinthians  did  not  abandon  them- 
selves to  abominations  such  as  these :  but 
they  were  persuaded  that  Jesus  Chjist 
was  the  son  of  Joseph. 

The  ebionites,  in  their  gospel,  main- 
tain that  St.  Paul,  being  desirous  of  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  Gamaliel,  and  not 
able  to  obtain  her,  became  a  Christian, 
and  established  Christianity  out  of  re- 
venge. 

All  these  accusations  did  not  for  some 
time  reach  the  ear  of  the  government. 
The  Romans  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  quarrels  and  mutual  reproaches 
which  occurred  between  these  little  so- 
cieties of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
who  were,  as  it  were,  hidden  in  the  vast 
and  general  population  ;  just  as  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  present  day,  the  parliament 
does  not  emoarrass  or  concern  itself  with 
the  peculiar  forms  or  transactions  of  mem- 
nonites,  pietists,  anabaptists*  millinarians, 
moravians,  or  methodists.  It  is  occupied 
with  matters  of  urgency  and  importance, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  their  mutual 
charges  and  recriminations  till  they  be- 
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eome  of  importance  from  their  publicity. 

The  charges  abo^e  mentioned,  at 
length,  however,  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
senate ;  either  from  the  Jews,  who  were 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Christians, 
or  from  Christians  themselves ;  and  hence 
it  resulted,  that  the  crimes  charged 
igaintt  some  Christian  societies  were  im- 
puted to  all ;  hence  it  resulted,  that 
their  initiations  were  so  long  calumniated ; 
hence  resulted  the  persecutions  which 
they  endured.  These  persecutions,  how- 
ever, obliged  them  to  greater  circumspec- 
tion;  they  strengthened  themselves,  they 
oombined,  they  disclosed  their  books 
only  to  the  initiated.  No  Roman  ma- 
gistoate,  no  emperor,  ever  had  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  them,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shewn.  Providence  increased, 
during  the  course  of  three  centuries,  both 
their  number  and  their  riches,  until  at 
length,  Constantius  Chlorus  openly  pro- 
tected them,  and  Constantine  his  son  em- 
hrKed  their  religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  names  of  initi- 
ited  and  mysteries  still  subsisted,  and 
they  were  concealed  from  the  gentiles  as 
much  as  was  possible.  As  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  gentiles,  they  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius. 

INNOCENTS. 
Qf  the  Jdauacre  of  the  Irmocentt, 

When  people  speak  of  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents,  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  nor  to  the  matins  of 
Paris,  known  under  the  name  of  St. 
I^artholomew ;  nor  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world,  who  were  murdered  be- 
cause they  were  not  Christians,  nor  to 
the  autOKia-fes  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
^.,  &c.  They  usually  refer  to  the 
young  children  who  were  killed  within 
the  precincts  of  Bethlehem,  by  order  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  who  were  after- 
^wds  carried  to  Colore,  where  they  are 
still  to  be  found. 

Their  number  was  maintained  by  the 
whole  Greek  church  to  be  fourteen  thou- 
sand. 


The  difficulties  nwed  by  crities  upon 
this  poiat  of  history  hare  been  all 
solved  by  shrewd  and  learned  commen- 
tators. 

Objections  have  been  started  in  rela- 
tion to  the  star  which  oondncted  the 
magi  from  the  recesses  of  the  east  to  Je- 
rusalem. It  has  been  said,  that  the 
journey  being  a  lotig  one,  the  star  must 
have  appeared  for  a  long  time  above  the 
horizon ;  and  yet  that  no  historian  be^ 
sides  St.  Matthew  ever  took  notice  of 
this  extraordinary  star;  that  if  it  had 
shone  so  long  in  me  heavens,  Herod  and 
his  whole  court,  and  all  Jerusalem,  must 
have  seen  it  as  well  as  these  three  magi, 
or  kings ;  that  Herod  consequently  co^d 
not,  without  absurdity,  have  enquired 
diligently,  as  Matthew  expresses  it,  of 
these  kings,  at  what  time  tney  had  seen 
the  star ;  that,  if  these  three  kings  had 
made  presents  of  gold  and  myrrh  and 
incense  to  the  new-bom  in&nt,  his  pa- 
rents must  have  been  veiy  rich :  tnat 
Herod  could  certainly  never  believe  that 
this  in&nt,  bom  in  a  stable  at  Bethle- 
hem, would  be  king  of  the  Jews,  as  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  a  gift  from  Caesar ;  that  if 
three  kings  of  the  Indies  were,  at  the 
present  day,  to  come  to  France  under 
the  guidance  of  a  star,  and  stop  at  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  Vaugirard,  no 
one  could  ever  make  the  reigning  mo- 
narch believe  that  the  child  of  that  poor 
woman  would  become  King  of  France. 

A  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given 
to  these  difficulties,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered preliminary  ones,  attending  the 
subject  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents ; 
and  it. has  been  shown,  that  what  is  im- 
possible with  man,  is  not  impossible  with 
God. 

With  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
little  children,  whether  the  number  was 
fourteen  thousand,  or  greater,  or  less,  it 
has  been  shown,  that  this  horrible  and 
unprecedented  cruelty  was  not  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  He- 
rod ;  that,  after  being  established  as 
King  of  Judea  by  Augustus,  he  could 
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not  indeed  fear  anything  from  the  child 
of  obscure  and  poor  parents,  residing  in 
a  petty  village;  but  that  labouring  at 
that  time  under  the  disorder  of  which  he 
at  length  died,  his  blood  might  have  be- 
come so  corrupt,  that  he  might  in  conse- 
quence have  lost  both  reason  and  hu- 
manity ;  that,  in  short,  all  these  incom- 
prehensible events,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  mysteries  still  more  incompre- 
hensible, were  directed  by  an  inscrutable 
providence. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  historian  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  nearly  contemporary, 
and  who  has  related  all  the  cruelties  of 
Herod,  has  made  no  more  mention  of  the 
massacre  of  the  young  children  than  of 
the  star  of  the  three  kings ;  that  neither 
the  Jew  Philo,  nor  any  odier  Jew,  nor 
any  Roman,  tidces  any  notice  of  it ;  and 
even  that  three  of  the  evangelists  have 
observed  a  profound  silence  upon  these 
important  subjects.  It  is  replied,  that 
they  are  nevertheless  announced  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  that  the  testimony  of  one 
inspired  man  is  of  more  weight  than  the 
silence  of  all  the  world. 

The  critics,  however,  have  not  sur- 
rendered ;  they  have  dared  to  censure  St. 
Matthew  himself,  for  saying  that  these 
children  were  massacred,  ''that  the 
wordsof  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled.  A 
voice  is  heard  in  Ramah,  a  voice  of 
groaning  and  lamentation.  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing 
to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  no 
more." 

These  historical  words,  they  observe, 
were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  descended  from  Rachel, 
when  Nabuzaradan  destroyed  a  part  of 
that  tribe  near  the  city  of  Raman.  It 
was  no  longer  a  prediction,  they  say,  any 
more  than  were  the  words,  **  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazar^e.  And  he  came  to 
dwell  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets.  He  shall  be  called  a  Na- 
zarene.''  They  triumph  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  these  wonls  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  one  of  the  prophets ;  just 


as  they  do  in  the  idea  that  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  the  Benjamites  at  Ramali  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents  by  Herod. 

They  dare  even  to  urge,  that  these  two 
allusions  being  clearly  false,  are  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  narra- 
tive ;  and  conclude,  that  the  massacre  of 
the  children,  and  the  new  star,  and  the 
journey  of  the  three  kings,  never  had  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

They  even  go  much  further  yet ;  they 
think  they  find  as  palpable  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  narrative  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  that  of  St.  Luke,  as  between 
the  two  genealogies  adduced  by  them. 
St.  Matthew  says  that  Joseph  and  Maiy 
carried  Jesus  into  Egypt,  fearing  that  he 
would  be  involved  in  the  massacre.  St. 
Luke,  on  the  contrary,  says,  *'  That  af^ 
having  fulfilled  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
law,  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  to  Na- 
zareth their  city,  and  went  every  year  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  Passover." 

But  thirty  days  must  have  expired  be- 
fore a  woman  could  have  completed  her 
purification  from  childbirth  and  fulfilled 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  During 
these  thirty  days,  therefore,  the  child 
must  have  been  exposed  to  destruction 
by  the  general  proscription.  And  if  his 
parents  went  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish 
the  ordinances  of  the  law,  they  certainly 
did  not  go  to  £gypt. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  of 
unbeUevers.  They  are  effectually  re- 
futed by  the  faith  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  If  it  were  necessary 
always  to  be  clearing  up  the  doubts  of 
persons  who  read  the  scriptures,  we  must 
mevitably  pass  our  whole  lives  in  dis- 
puting about  all  the  articles  contained  in 
them.  Let  us  rather  refer  ourselves  to 
our  worthy  superiors  and  masters;  to 
the  university  of  Salamanca  when  in 
Spain,  to  the  Scrbonne  in  France,  and  to 
the  holy  congregation  at  Rome.  Let  us 
submit  both  in  heart  and  in  understand - 
mg  to  that  which  is  required  of  us  for  our 
good. 
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INQUISITION.  \  ^^f*  ^'^^  ^  ^**y  ^^  Beziers  by  assault, 

\  and  put  oil  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
SECTION  I.  I  g^jj  ^j  Laval,  four  hundred  Albigcnses 

The  inquisition  is  an  ecclesiastical  s  were  burnt  at  once.  '<  In  all  the  histo- 
iiinsdictioii^  established  by  the  see  of  ^  ries  of  the  inquisition  that  I  ever  read," 
Rome  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  \  says  Paiamo,  '^  I  never  met  witib  an  act 
even  in  the  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  |  of  fiiith  so  eminent,  or  a  spectacle  so  so- 
isarching  out  and  extirpating  infidels,  |  lemn.  At  the  village  of  Gazera,  sixty 
Jews,  and  heretics.  %  were  burnt ;  and  in  another  place  a  hun- 

Tlwt  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  re-  \  dred  and  ei^ty/' 
sorting  to  fidscnood,  in  order  to  render  \     Tlie  inquisition  was  adopted  by  the 
this  tribunal  odious,  we  shall  in  this  pre- 1  Count  of  Thoulouse  in  1229,  and  con- 


seat  article  give  the  abstract  of  a  Latin 
work  on  the  **  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,''  printed 


fided  to  the  Dominicans  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  in  1233 ;  Innocent  IV.  m  1251 , 
established  it  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  with 


bj  the  royal  press  at  Madrid  in  1589^  by  \  the  exception  of  Naples.  At  thie  com- 
order  of  Louis  de  Paramo,  Inquisitor  in  ^  mencement,  indeed,  heretics  were  not 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  \  subjected  in  the  Mihmese  to  the  punish- 

WitlK>ut  going  back  to  the  origin  of|  mentof  death,  which  they  nevertheless  so 
the  inquisition,  which  Paramo  thinks  he  >  richly  deserved,  because  the  popes  wen* 
discovers  m  the  manner  in  which  God  is  \  not  sufficiently  respected  by  the  emperor 
related  to  have  proceeded  against  Adam  <  Frederick,  to  whom  that  state  belonged  ; 


and  Eve,  let  us  abide  by  the  new  law,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  him, 
was  the  chief  inquisitor.  He  exercised 
the  (unctions  of  that  office  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  after  his  birth,  by  announcing 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  through  the 


but  a  short  time  afterwards,  heretics  were 
burnt  at  Milan,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  our  author  remarks, 
that  in  1315  some  thousands  of  heretics 
having  spread  themselves  through  Cre- 
masco,  a  small  territory  included  in  the 


three  kinss  or  magi^  his  appearance  in  \  jurisdiction  of  the  Milanese,  the  Domi- 
the  world,  and  afterwards  oy  causing  ^  nican  brothers  burnt  the  greater  part  of 
Herod  to  be-  devoured  alive  by  worms ;  s  them ;  and  thus  checked  the  ravages 
by  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  >  of  the  theological  pestilence  by  the 
the  temple ;    and  finally,  by  delivering  {  flames. 

Judea  mto  the  hands  of  tyrants,  who  i  As  the  first  canon  of  the  council  of 
pillaged  it  in  punishment  of  its  unbe-  >  Thoulouse  enjoined  the  bishops  to  ap- 
lief.  I  point  in  every  parish  a  priest  and  two  or 

After  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  <  three  laymen  of  reputation,  who  should 
and  the  rest  of  the  i^KMtles,  exercised  the  I  be  bound  by  oath  to  search  carefully  and 
ofKce  of  inquisitor,  which  they  trans-  ?  firequently  for  heretics,  in  houses,  caves, 
mitted  to  the  popes  and  bishops,  their  I  and  all  places  wherever  they  might  be 
taccessors.  St.  Dominic  having  arrived  |  able  to  hide  themselves,  and  to  give  the 
in  France  widi  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  of  |  speediest  information  to  the  bishop,  the 
which  he  was  archdeacon,  became  ani- 1  seigneur  of  the  place,  or  his  baiUff,  after 
mated  widi  zeal  against  the  Albigenses,  I  having  taken  all  necessary  prepara- 
ind  obtained  the  regard  and  fiivour  of  >  tions  against  the  escape  of  any  heretics 
Simon,  Count  de  Montfort.  Having  \  discovoed,  the  inquisitors  must  have 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  inquisitor  in  i  acted  at  this  time  in  concert  with  the 
Laoguedoc,  he  there  founded  his  order,  |  bishops.  The  prisons  of  the  bishop  and 
which  was  approved  of  and  ratified  in  |  of  the  inquisition  were  frequently  the 
1216,  by  Honorius  III.  Under  the  •  same ;  and,  although  in  the  course  of  the 
Mspioes  of  St  Madelakke,  Count  Mont-  r  procedure  the  inquisitor  might  act  in  his 
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own  name,  be  could  not,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  bishop,  apply  the  tor- 
ture, pronounce  any  deiiniUTe  sentence, 
or  condemn  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
&c.  The  frequent  disputes  that  oc- 
curred between  the  bishops  and  the  in- 
quisitors, on  the  limits  of  their  autho- 
rity, on  the  spoils  of  the  condemned,  &c. 
compelled  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473,  to 
make  the  inquisitions  independent  and 
separate  from  the  tribunals  of  the  bishops. 
Hecreatedfor  Spainan  inquisitor-general, 
with  full  powers  to  nominate  particular 
inquisitors;  and  Ferdinand  V.  in  1478, 
founded  and  endowed  the  inquisition. 

At  the  solicitation  of  TUrrecremata  (or 
Torquemada)  a  brother  of  the  Domini- 
can order,  and  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain, 
the  same  Ferdinand,  who  was  sumamed 
the  Catholic,  banished  from  his  kingdom 
all  the  Jews,  allowing  them  three  months 
from  the  publication  of  his  edict,  after 
the  expiration  of  which  period  they  were 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  under  the  pain  of  death. 
They  were  permitted,  on  quitting  the 
kingdom,  to  take  with  them  the  goods 
and  merchandize  which  they  had  pur- 
chased, but  forbidden  to  take  out  of  it 
anydescription  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  brother  Turrecremata  followed  up 
and  strengthened  this  edict,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Toledo,  by  prohibiting  all  Chris- 
tians, under  pain  of  excommunication, 
from  giving  anything  whatever  to  the 
Jews, even  that  whichmight  be  necessary 
to  preserve  life  itself. 

In  consequence  of  these  decrees,  about 
a  miUion  Jews  departed  from  Catalonia, 
the  kingdom  of  Anragon,  that  of  Valen- 
cia, and  other  iX)untries  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Ferdinand ;  the  greater  part 
of  whom  perished  miserably  :  so  that 
they  compare  the  calamities  that  they 
suffered  during  thisperiod  to  those  they 
experienced  under  Titus  and  Vespasian. 
This  expulsion  of  the  Jews  gave  incredi- 
ble joy  to  all  Catholic  sovereigns. 

Siome  diving  blamed  these  edicts  of 
the  King  of  Spain ;  their  principal  rea- 
sons are,  that  unbelievers  ought  not  to  be 


constrained  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  these  violences  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  religion. 

But  these  arguments  are  v«ry  weak  ; 
and  J  contend,  says  Paramo,  that  the 
edict  is  pious,  just,  and  praiseworthy,  as 
the  violence  with  which  the  Jews  are  re* 
quired  to  be  converted  is  not  an  absolute 
but  a  conditional  violence,  ^nce  they 
might  avoid  it  by  quitting  their  country. 
Besides,  they  might  corrupt  those  of  the 
Jews  who  were  newly  converted,  and 
even  Christians  themselves ;  but,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  what  communion  is  there  be- 
tween justice  and  iniquity,  light  and 
darkness,  Jesus  Christ  and  Belial  ? 

With  respect  to  the  confiscation  oi 
their  goods,  nothing  could  be  more  equit- 
able, as  they  had  acquired  them  only  by 
usury  towards  Christians,  who  only  re- 
ceived back,  therefore,  what  was  in  fact 
their  own. 

In  sh(Nt,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
the  Jews  became  slaves,  and  everything 
that  a  slave  possesses  belongs  to  his  mas- 
ter. We  could  not  but  suspend  our 
narrative  for  a  moment,  to  make  these  re- 
marks, in  opposition  to  persons  who 
have  thus  calumniated  the  piety,  the 
spotless  justice,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
catholic  king. 

At  Seville,  where  an  example  of  seve- 
rity to  the  Jews  was  ardently  desired,  it 
was  the  holy  will  of  God,  who  knows 
how  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  that  a 
young  man  who  was  in  waiting  in  conse- 
quence of  an  assignation,  should  see 
through  the  chinks  of  a  partition  an  as- 
sembly of  Jews,  and  in  consequence  in- 
form against  them.  A  great  number  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  wereapprehended, 
and  punished  as  they  deservea.  By  vir- 
tue of  different  edicts  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  inquisitors,  general  and 
particular,  established  in  that  kingdom^ 
there  were,  in  a  very  short  time,  about 
two  thousand  heretics  burnt  at  Seville^ 
and  more  than  four  thousand  from  1482 
to  1520.  A  vast  number  of  others  were 
condenmed  to  perpetual  iroprisonmenty 
or  exposed  to  inflictiona  of  different  de^ 
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ftrvipttons.  The  emignitio&  from  it  was 
90  great,  that  five  hundred  houses  were 
supposed  to  be  left  in  consequence  auite 
empty,  and  in  the  whole  diocese,  three 
thousand,  and  altogether  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  heretics  were  put  to 
death,  or  punished  in  some  other  man- 
ner, or  went  into  banishment,  to  avoid 
severer  sufifering.  Such  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  heretics  accomplished  by  these 
pious  brethren. 

The  establishment  of  the  inquisition  at 
Toledo  was  a  fruitful  souree  of  revenue 
to  the  Catholic  chureh.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  it  actually  burnt  at 
toe  stake  fift^-two  obstinate  heretics,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  more  were  out- 
lawed ;  whence  we  may  easily  conjecture 
of  what  utility  the  inquisition  has  been 
from  its  original  establishment,  since  in 
so  short  a  pmod  it  perfonned  such  won- 
ders. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Pope  Boni&ce  IX.  attempted  in 
vain  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Portu- 
gal, where  he  created  the  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans,  Vincent  de  Lisbon,  in- 
quisitor-general. Innocent  VII.,  some 
years  alter,  having  named  as  inquisitor 
the  Minim  Didacus  de  Sylva,  King  John 
I.  wrote  to  that  pope,  that  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  inquisition  in  his  kingdom 
was  c<mtniry  to  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
to  his  own  interests,  and  perhaps  abo  to 
the  interests  of  religion. 

The  pope,  affected  by  the  representa- 
tions of  a  too  mild  and  easy  monarch, 
revoked  aA  the  powers  zranted  to  the  in- 
quisitors newly  established,  and  autho- 
fised  Mark,  Bishop  of  Senigaglia,  to 
absolve  the  persons  accused ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  dignities  and  offices  were 
re-estabhshed  iu  them,  and  many  were 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  confiscation 
of  their  property. 

But  how  admirable,  continues  Paramo, 
istbe  Lord  in  all  bis  ways  !  Thatwhich 
the  sovereign  pontifis  had  been  unable 
efieetuall J  toobtain  with  all  their  urgency, 
King  John  granted  spontaneously  to  a 


dextrous  impostor,  whom  God  made 
of  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  tne 
good  work.  In  fact,  the  wicked  are 
frequently  useful  instruments  in  God's 
hands,  and  he  does  not  reject  the  good 
they  bring  about.  Thus,  when  John  re- 
marks to  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  '*  Lord, 
we  saw  one  who  vms  not  thy  disciple 
casting  out  demons  in  thy  name,  and  we 
prevented  him  from  doing  so,"  Jesus 
answered  him, ''  Prevent  him  not ;  for 
he  who  works  miracles  in  my  name  will 
not  speak  ill  of  me  ;  and  he  who  is  not 
against  me  is  for  me." 

Fanmo  relates,  afterwards,  that  he  saw 
in  the  library  of  St.  Laurence,  at  the  £s- 
curial,  a  manuscript  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Saavedra,  in  wnich  that  knave  details 
his  fabrication  of  a  false  bull,  and  obtain- 
ing thereby  his  entr^  into  Seville  as  le- 
gate, with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
domestics;  his  defrauding  of  thirteen 
thousand  ducats  the  heirs  of  a  rich  noble- 
man in  that  neighbourhood,  during  his 
twenty  days*  residence  in  the  palace  dT  the 
archbishop,  by  producins  a  counterfeit 
bond  for  the  same  sum,  which  the  noble- 
man acknowledged,  in  that  instrument, 
to  have  borrowed  of  the  l^;ate  when  he 
visited  Borne ;  and  finally,  after  his  arri- 
val at  Badajos,  the  permission  granted 
him  by  King  John  III.,  to  whom  he  was 
presented  by  means  of  forged  letters  of 
the  po])e,  to  ebtablish  tribunals  of  the 
inquisition  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom. 

lliese  tribunals  began  immediately  to 
exercise  tlieir  jurisdiction ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  condemnations  and  executions 
of  relapsed  heretics  took  place,  as  also  of 
absolutions  of  recanting  and  penitent 
heretics.  Six  months  had  passea  in  this 
manner,  when  the  tmth  was  made  appa- 
rent of  that  expression  in  the  gospel, 
'*  lliere  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be 
made  known/*  The  Marquis  de  Ville- 
neuve  de  Barcarotta,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, assisted  by  tlie  governor  of  Moia, 
had  the  impostor  apprehended  and  con- 
ducted to  Madrid.  He  was  Uiere  carried 
before  John  de  Tavera,  Archbishop  of 
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TV)ledo.  That  prelate,  perfectly  astonished 
at  all  that  now  transpired  of  the  knavery 
and  address  of  the  false  legate,  despatched 
all  the  depositioas  and  documents  rela^ 
tive  to  the  case  to  Pope  Paul  III.;  as 
he  did  also  the  acts  of  the  inquisitions 
which  Saavedra  had  established,  and  by 
which  it  appeared  that  a  great  number  of 
heretics  had  already  been  judged  and 
condemned,  and  that  the  impostor  had 
extorted  from  his  victims  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats. 

The  pope  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing in  all  this  the  finger  of  God  and  a 
miracle  of  his  providence ;  he  accordingly 
formed  the  congregation  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "The  Holy  Office,"  in  1545,  and 
Sixtus  V.  confirmed  it  in  1588. 

All  writers  but  one  agree  with  Paramo 
on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal.  Antoine  de 
•  Sousa  alone,  in  his  "  Aphorisms  of  In- 
quisitors," calls  the  history  of  Saavedra 
in  question,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
may  very  easily  be  conceived  to  have  ac- 
cused himself  without  being  in  fact  guilty, 
in  consideration  of  the  glory  which  would 
redound  to  him  from  the  event,  and  in 
the  hope  of  living  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind. But  Sousa,  in  the  very  narrative 
which  he  substitutes  for  that  of  Paramo, 
exposes  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  bad 
faith,  in  citing  two  bulls  of  Paul  III.  and 
two  others  from  the  same  pope  to  Cardi- 
nal Henry,  the  king's  brother ;  bulls  which 
Sousa  has  not  introduced  into  his  printed 
work,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  collection  of  apostolical  bulls  extant ; 
two  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  his  opi- 
nion, and  adhering  to  that  of  Paramo, 
Hiescas,  Salasar,  Mendo9a,  Fernandez, 
and  Placentinus,  &c. 

When  the  Spaniards  passed  over  to 
America,  they  carried  the  inquisition  with 
them  ;  the  Portuguese  introduced  it  in 
the  Indies,  immediately  upon  its  being 
established  at  Lisbon,  which  led  to  the 
observation  which  Louis  de  Paramo  makes 
in  his  preface,  that  this  flourishing  and 
verdant  tree  had  extended  its  branches 


and  its  roots  throughout  the  world,  and 
produced  the  most  pleasant  firuits. 

In  order  to  form  some  correct  idea  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  inqotsidon,  and 
the  forms  of  its  proceedings,  unknown  to 
civil  tribunab,  let  us  take  a  cursory  view 
of  the  "  Directory  of  Inquisitors,''  which 
Nicolas  Ejrmeric,  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  composed  in  Latin, 
and  addressed  to  his  brother  inquisitors, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  his  office. 

A  short  time  after  the  inventi<m  of 
printing,  an  edition  of  this  work  was 
printed  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  conveyed 
to  all  the  inquisitions  in  the  Christian 
wwld.  A  second  edition  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1578,  in  folio,  with  scnolia  and 
commentaries  by  Francois  Pegna,  doctor 
in  theology  and  canonist. 

The  following  eulogium  on  the  work  is 
given  by  the  editor  in  an  epistle  dedica- 
tory to  Gregory  XIIL :—«  While  Chris- 
tian princes  are  everywhere  engaged  in 
combatting  with  arms  the  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  pouring  out  the 
blood  of  their  soldiers,  to  support  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see,  tliere  are  also  zealous 
and  devoted  wriiers,  who  toil  in  obscu- 
rity, either  to  refute  the  opinions  of  inno- 
vators or  to  arm  and  direct  the  power  of 
the  laws  against  their  persons,  in  order 
that  the  severity  of  punishments,  and  the 
solemnity  and  torture  attending  execu- 
tions, keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of 
duty,  may  produce  that  efiect  upon  them 
which  cannot  be  produced  in  them  by  the 
love  of  virtue. 

"  Although  I  fill  only  the  lowest  place 
among  these  defenders  of  religion,  I  am 
nevertheless  animated  with  the  same  zeal 
for  repressing  the  impious  audacity  and 
horrible  depravity  of  tne  broachers  of  in* 
novation.  The  labour  which  I  here  pre- 
sent to  you  on  the  "  Directory  of  Inqui- 
sitions,' will  be  a  proof  of  my  assertion. 
This  work  of  Nicolas  Eymmc,  respectr 
able  for  its  antiquity,  contains  a  summery 
of  the  principal  articles  of  fiaith,  and  an 
elaborate  and  mediodical  code  of  instruo- 
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tjon  for  the  tribunfils  of  the  holy  inqui- 
sitioD,  on  the  means  which  they  ought  to 
employ  for  the  repression  and  extirpation 
of  heretics ;  on  wtiich  account  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  offier  it  in  homage  to  your  holi- 
ness, as  to  the  chief  of  the  Christian  re- 
public." 

He  declares,  elsewhere,  that  he  had  it 
reprinted  for  the  instruction  of  inquisitors ; 
that  the  work  is  as  much  to  be  admired 
as  respected,  and  teaches  with  equal  piety 
and  learning  the  proper  means  of  repress- 
ing and  exterminating  heretics.  He  ac- 
iowwledges,  however,  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  other  useful  and  judicious 
methods,  for  which  he  refers  to  practice, 
which  will  instruct  much  more  enectually 
than  any  lessons,  and  that  he  more  readily 
thus  silently  refers  to  practice,  as  there 
lire  certain  matters  relatmg  to  the  subject 
which  it  is  of  importance  not  to  divulge, 
and,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  gener- 
ally well  known  to  inquisitors.  He  cites 
a  vast  number  of  writers,  all  of  whom 
have  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Direc- 
tory ;  and  he  even  complains  that  many 
have  availed  themselves  of  it  without 
ascribing  any  honour  to  Eymeric  for  the 
good  thu^  they  have  in  fiict  stolen  from 
him. 

We  will  secure  ourselves  from  any  re- 
proach of  this  description,  by  pointing 
out  exactly  what  we  mean  to  borrow  both 
from  the  author  and  the  editor.  Eymeric 
says,  in  the  iifty-eighthspage,  **  Commi- 
seration for  the  children  of  the  criminal, 
who  by  the  severity  used  towards  him 
are  reduced  to  beggary,  should  never  be 
permitted  to  mitigate  that  severity,  since 
Doth  by  divine  and  human  laws  children 
are  punished  for  the  feults  of  their  ia- 
theis." 

Page  123.  '^  If  a  charge  entered  for 
prosecution  were  destitute  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  the  inquisitor  should 
not  on  that  account  expui^e  it  from  his 
v^gister,  because  what  at  one  period  has 
not  been  discovered,  may  be  so  at  an- 
other." 

Page  291.  "  It  is  necessary  for  the 
inquisitor  to  oppose  cunning  and  strata- 


gem to  those  employed  by  heretics,  that 
he  may  thus  pay  the  offenders  in  their, 
own  coin,  and  be  enabled  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  *  Being  cnmy,  I 
caught  you  with  guile.'  " 

Page  296.  ''  The  information  and  de- 
positions (proofs  verbal)  may  be  read 
over  to  the  accused,  completely  suppress- 
ing the  names  of  the  accusers ;  ana  then 
it  is  for  him  to  conjecture  who  the  per- 
sons are  that  have  brought  ^^ainst  nim 
any  particular  charges,  to  challenge  them 
as  incompetent  witnesses,  or  to  weaken 
their  testimony  by  contrary  evidence. 
This  is  the  method  generally  used.  The 
accused  must  not  be  permitted  to  imagine 
that  challenges  of  witnesses  will  be  easily 
allowed  in  cases  of  heresy,  for  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  vritnesses  are  re- 
spectable or  in&mous,  accomphces  in  the 
prisoner's  offence,  excommunicated,  here- 
tical, or  in  any  manner  whatever  guilty, 
or  perjured,  &c.  This  has  been  so  ruled 
in  mvour  of  the  faith." 

Page  202.  ''  The  appeal  which  a  pri- 
soner makes  from  the  inquisition  does  not 
preclude  that  tribunal  from  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  him  upon  other  heads  of  accu- 
sation." 

Pi^  313.  "  Although  the  form  of  the 
order  for  applying  the  torture  may  sup- 
pose tariation  in  the  answers  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  also  in  addition  sufficient 
presumptive  evidence  against  him  for  put^ 
ting  him  to  the  question ;  both  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  necessary,  and  either 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  without 
the  other." 

Pegna  informs  us,  in  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  scholium  on  the  third  book, 
that  inouisitors  generally  employ  only 
five  kinds  of  torture  when  puttmg  to  the 
question,  although  Marsihus  mentions 
fifteen  kinds,  and  adds,  that  he  has  ima- 
gined odiers  still — such,  for  example,  as 
precluding  the  possibility  of  sleep,  in 
which  he  is  approved  by  Grillandus  aud 
Locatus. 

Eymeric  continues,  page  319 : — "  Care 
should  be  taken  never  to  state  in  the  form 
of  absolution,  that  the  prisoner  is  imio- 
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cfSit,  but  merely  that  there  sna  not  saifi-  | 
cient  evidence  against  him ;  a  precaution 
necessary  to  prevent  the  prisoner,  absolved 
in  one  case,  nrom  pleading  that  absolution 
in  defence  against  any  future  charge  that 
may  be  brought  against  him.'* 

Bage  334.  '<  Sometimes  al^uration 
and  canonical  purgation  are  prescribed 
togetlier.  T}m  is  done,  when,  to  a  bad 
reputation  of  an  individual  in  point  of 
doctrine  are  joined  inconsiderable  pre- 
sumptions, which,  were  they  a  little 
stronger,  would  tend  to  convict  him  of 
having  really  said  or  done  something  in- 
jurious to  &e  &ith.  The  prisoner  who 
stands  in  these  circumstances  is  compelled 
to  abjure  all  heresy  in  general ;  and  after 
that,  if  he  &lls  into  any  heresy  of  any 
description  whatever,  however  different 
from  those  which  may  have  constituted 
the  matter  of  the  present  charge  or  sus- 
picion against  him,  he  is  punished  as  a 
relapsed  person,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  arm/* 

Page  331.  **  Relapsed  persons,  when 
the  relapse  is  deariy  proved,  must  be 
deitvered  up  to  secular  justice,  whatever  \ 
protestation  they  may  make  as  to  dieir  ] 
niture  conduct,  and  whatever  contrition 
they  may  express.  The  inquisitor  will, 
in  such  circumstances,  inform  the  secular 
authorities,  that  on  such  a  particular  day 
and  hour,  and  in  such  a  particular  place, 
a  heretic  will  be  detivered  up  to  them, 
and  should  provide,  that  notice  be  given 
to  the  public  that  they  will  be  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  the  in- 
quisitor will  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion  in  defence  of  the  true  faith,  and 
those  who  attend  will  obtain  the  usual  in- 
dulgences.*' 

llieBe  indulgences  are  accordingly  de- 
tailed :  after  the  form  of  sentence  given 
against  th«  penitent  heretic,  the  inquisitor 
will  grant  forty  days*  indulgence  to  all 
persons  present ;  three  years  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  apprehension,  abju- 
ration, condemnation,  &c.,  of  the  said 
heretic ;  and  finally,  three  years  also  will 
be  granted  bv  our  holy  father,  the  pope, 
to  all  who  will  denounce  any  other  heretic . 


Page  332.  <<  When  the  culprit  ma 
been  delivered  over  to  the  secular  autbo- 
riiy,  it  shall  pronounce  its  sentence,  and 
the  criminal  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  plaoe 
of  punishment ;  some  pious  persons  shall 
siccompany  him,  and  associate  him  in 
their  prayers,  and  even  pray  with  him ; 
and  not  leave  him  till  henas  rendered  up 
his  soul  to  his  creator.  But  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  particular  care  neither  to  say 
or  to  do  anything  which  may  hasten  the 
moment  of  his  death,  for  fear  of  fitlling 
in  to  SOTO  e  irregularity.  Accordingly,  they 
should  not  exhort  the  criminal  to  mount 
the  scaffold,  or  present  himself  to  the 
executioner,  or  advise  the  executioner  to 
get  ready  and  arrange  his  instruments  of 
punishment,  so  that  the  death  may  take 
place  more  quickly,  and  the  prisoner  be 
prevented  from  lingering ;  all  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  irtegularity." 

Page  335.  *<  Should  it  happen  triat 
the  heretic,  when  just  about  to  be  fixed 
to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  were  to  giv« 
signs  of  conversion,  he  might  perhaps, 
out  of  singular  lenity  and  favour,  be  al- 
lowed to  be  received  and  shut  u  p,  like  peni- 
tent  heretics,  within  four  walls,  although 
it  would  be  weak  to  plaoe  much  reliance 
on  a  confession  of  this  nature,  and  the  in* 
dulgenoe  is  not  authorised  by  any  express 
law ;  such  lenity,  however,  is  very  dan^ 
gerous.  I  was  witness  of  an  example 
in  point  at  Baixselona: — ^A  priest  who 
was  condemned,  with  two  other  impeni- 
tent heretics,  to  be  burnt,  and  who  was 
actually  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  called 
on  the  bye-standers  to  pull  him  out  in- 
stantly, for  he  was  willing  to  be  converted ; 
he  was  accordingly  extricated,  dreadfully 
scorched  on  one  side.  I  do  not  mean  to 
decide  whether  this  was  well  or  ill  done; 
but  I  know  that,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, he  was  still  dogmatising,  and  had 
corrupted  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons ;  he  was  therefore  once  more  given 
up  to  justice,  and  was  burnt  to  death." 

**No  person  doubts,"  says  Pegna, 
scholium  47,  *'  that  heretics  ought  to  be 
put  to  death ;  but  the  particular  method 
of  execution  may  well  oe  a  topic  of  di»» 
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ion. 


AJphonso  de  Ctotro,  in  the  .  and  monks,  and  Tendering  the  populatioo 
book  of  bis  work,  **  On  the  just  |  of  a  whole  kingdom  hypocrites. 


Pimisbment  of  Heretics,''  considers  it  a 
matter  of  great  indifferenoe  whether  they 
are  destroyed  by  the  sword,  by  fire,  or 
any  other  method ;  but  Ilostiensis  Gro- 
dofredus,  CovBrmvias,  Simaiicas,  Roxas, 
kc,  maintain  that  they  ought  decidedly 
to  be  burnt.     In  feet,  as  Hostieoais  very 
well  expreaaed  it,  execution  by  fixe  is  the 
poniahment  appropriate  to  heresy.    We 
read  in  St.  Jonn, — '  if  any  one  remain 
not  in  me,  he  sludl  be  cast  forth,  as  a 
branch,  and  wither,  and  men  shall  gather 
it  and  caat  it  into  the  fire  and  bum  it' — 
''It  may  be  added,''  continued  Pegna, 
"  that  the  univecsai  custom  of  the  Chris- 
tian repablic  is  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
Simancaa  and  Roxas  decide  that  heretics 
ought  to  be  burnt  alive ;  but  one  pre- 
caution should  always  be  taken  in  burning 
them,  which  is  tearhig  out  their  tongue 
and  keeping  the  mouth  perfectly  closed, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  scandalising  the 
spectators  by  their  impieties.** 

Finally^  page  369,  Eymeric  enjoins 
those  whom  be  addresses  to  proceed  in 
matters  of  heresy  straight  forward,  with- 
oat  any  wranglings  of  advocates,  and 
without  so  many  forms  and  solemnities 
as  are  generally  employed  in  criminal 
cases ;  that  is,  to  make  the  process  as 
short  as  possible,  by  cutting  off  useless 
delays,  by  g^ing  on  with  the  hearing  and 
trial  of  such  causes,  even  on  days  when 
die  labours  of  the  other  judges  are  sus- 
pended; by  disallowing  every  appeal 
which  has  for  its  apparent  object  merely 
a  postponement  of  final  judgment ;  and 
by  not  admitting  an  unnecessary  multi- 
tode  of  witnesses,  &c. 

This  revolting  system  pf  jurisprudence 
has  simply  been  put  under  some  restric- 
tioo  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  while  at 
Milan  the  inquisition  itself  has  at  length 
been  entirely  suppressed. 


St.  Dominic  is  usually  considered  m 
the  person  to  whom  the  world  is  princi- 
pally indebted  for  this  institution.  In 
met,  we  have  still  extant  a  patent  granted 
by  that  great  saint,  expressed  precisely 
in  the  following  words : — "  I,  brother 
Dominic,  reconcile  to  the  church  Roger, 
the  bearer  of  these  presents,  on  condition 
of  his  being  scourged  by  a  priest  on  three 
successive  Sundays  from  tne  entrance  of 
the  city  to  the  church  doors ;  of  his  ab- 
staining from  meat  all  his  life ;  of  his 
fasting  for  the  space  of  three  Lents  in  a 
year ;  of  his  never  drinking  wine ;  of  his 
carrying  about  him  the  'san-benito'  wiUi 
crosses ;  of  his  reciting  the  breviary  every 
day,  and  ten  paternosters  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  twenty  at  midnight ;  of 
his  preserving  perfect  chastity,  and  of  his 
presentinc^  himself  every  month  before  the 
parish  pnest,  &c. ;  the  whole  under  pain 
of  being  treated  as  heretical,  perjured, 
;  and  impenitent." 

Although  Dominic  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  inquisition,  yet  Louis  de  Paramo, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  writers  and 
most  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  holy 
office,  relates,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  second  book,  that  God  was  the  first 
instituter  of  the  holy  office,  and  that  he 
exercised  the  power  of  the  preaching 
brethren,  that  is  of  the  Dominican  order, 
against  Adam.  In  the  first  place  Adam 
is  cited  before  the  tribunal :  **  Adam  ubi 
es  V* — Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  And  in 
fact,  adds  Paramo,  the  want  of  this  cita- 
tion would  have  rendered  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  God  null. 

The  dresses  formed  of  skins,  which 
God  made  for  Adam  find  Eve,  were  the 
model  of  the  '  san-benito,'  which  the 
holy  office  requires  to  be  worn  by  here- 
tics. It  is  true  that,  according  to  this 
argument,  God  was  the  first  tailor ;  it  ia 


SECTION    III. 


s  not  however  the  less  evident,  on  account 
I  of  that  ludicrous  and  proline  inference. 
The  inquisition  is  well  known  to  be  j  that  he  was  the  first  inquisitor; 
ip  admirable  and  truly  Christian  inven-  |      Adam  was  deprived  of  the  immoveable 
tiOA  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  pope }  property  he  possessed  in  the  terrestrial 
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paradise,  and  hence  the  holy  office  con  |  diey  had  in  Airagon  and  Castile.  Diffi- 
nscates  die  property  of  all  whom  it  con-  ]  culties  however  arose  between  the  court 
demns.  j  of  Rome  and  that  of  Lisbon ;  tempers 

Louis  de  Paramo  remarks,  that  the  j  became  irritated,  the  inquisition  suffered 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  were  burnt  as  he-  \  by  it,  and  was  &r  fiom  being  perfectly 
retics  because  their  crime  is  a  formal  \  established. 

heresy.  He  thence  passes  to  the  history  \  In  1539,  there  appeared  at  Lisbon  a 
of  the  Jews :  and  in  every  part  of  it  dis-  \  l^^ate  of  the  pope,  who  came,  he  said,  to 
covers  the  holy  office.  >  establish  the  holy  inquisition  on  immove- 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  inquisitor  of  \  able  foundations.  He  delivered  his  let- 
the  new  law ;  the  popes  were  inquisitors  ]  ters  to  King  John  III.  firom  Pope  Paul 
by  divine  rigltt ;  and  they  afterwards  |  III.  He  had  other  letters  from  Rome 
communicated  their  power  to  St.  Do-  S  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  court ;  his 
minic.  I  patents  as  legate  were  duly  sealed  and 

He  afterwards  estimates  the  number  \  signed ;  and  he  exhibited  the  most  ample 
of  all  those  whom  the  inquisition  has  put  ^  powers  for  creating  a  grand  inquisitor 
to  death ;  he  states  it  to  be  consideraoly  |  and  all  the  judges  of  the  holy  office, 
above  a  hundred  thousand.  |  He  was  however  in  &ct  an  impostor,  of 

His  book  was  printed  in  1589,  at  s  the  name  of  Saavedra,  who  had  the  talent 
Madrid,  with  the  approbation  of  doctors,  \  of  counterfeiting  hand-writings,  seals, 
the  eulogiums  of  bishops,  and  the  privi-  ]  and  coats  of  arms.  He  had  acquired  the 
lege  of  the  king.  We  can,  at  the  present  \  art  at  Rome,  and  was  perfected  in  it  at 
day,  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  horrors  at  \  Seville,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in 
once  so  extravagant  and  abominable ;  \  company  with  two  other  sharpers.  His 
but  at  that  period  nothing  appeared  more  |  train  was  magnificent,  consisting  of  more 
natural  and  edifying.  All  men  resemble  |  than  a  hunted  and  twenty  domestics. 
Louis  de  Paramo  when  they  are  fanatics.  \  To  defiray,  at  least  in  part,  me  enormous 

Paramo  was  a  plain  direct  man,  very  <  expense  with  which  all  this  splendour 
exact  in  dates,  omitting  no  interesting  |  was  attended,  he  and  his  associates  bort 
feet,  and  calculating  with  precision  the  \  rowed  at  Seville  large  sums  in  the  name 
number  of  human  victims  immolated  by  !  oftheapostolic  chamber  of  Rome;  every- 
the  holy  office  throughout  the  world.  ]  thing  was  concerted  with  the  most  con- 
He  relates,  with  great  naivet^,  the  es-  \  summate  art. 
tablishment  of  the  inquisition  in  Portugal,  \  The  King  of  Portugal  was  at  first 
and  coincides  perfectly  with .  four  ouier  \  perfectly  astonished  at  the  pope*s  dis- 
historians  who  have  treated  of  that  sub-  j  patching  a  legate  to  him  without  any 
ject.  The  following  account  they  unani-  j  previous  announcement  to  him  of  bis  in- 
mottsly  agree  in  :^  j  tention.     The  legale  hastily  observed, 

«.      I      r.     .  J.  1  ^  r    T      ...     1  *^^  *^  *  concern  so  urgent  as  that  of 

Singular  EstaljfulMentiif  the  Inqtuntuml  estsihllshm^  the   inquisition  on  a  firm 
tn  PortvgaL  \  foundation,  his  holiness  could  admit  of 

Pope  Boniface  had  long  before,  at  the  j  no  delays,  and  |hat  the  king  might  con- 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dele- 1  sider  hioiself  honoured  by  the  holy  fa- 
gated  some  Dominican  firiars  to  go  to  s  ther's  having  appointed  a  legate  to  be  the 
Portugal,  from  one  city  to  another,  to  \  first  person  to  announce  his  intention, 
bum  heretics,  mussulmen,  and  Jews ;  ]  The  king  did  not  venture  to  reply.  The 
but  these  were  itinerant  and  not  station-  |  legate  on  that  very  day  constituted  a 
ary ;  and  even  the  kings  sometimes  com-  |  grand  inquisitor,  and  sent  about  collectors 
plained  of  the  vexations  caused  by  them.  \  to  receive  the  tenths ;  and  before  the 
Pope  Clement  VIL  was  desirous  of  giving  j  court  could  obtain  answers  from  Rome 
them  a  fixed  residence  in  Portugal,  as  )  to  its  representations  on  the  subject,  the 
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legate  had  brought  two  hundred  victuns  i  such  at  least  was  the  manner  of  its  pn>- 
to  the  stake,  and  collected  more  than  two  <  ceeding  down  to  our  own  times.  Surely 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  s  in  this  we  must  perceive  sometliing  de- 

However,  the  Marquis  of  Vilianova,  a  >  cidedly  divine ;  for  it  is  absolutely  in- 
Spanish  nobleman,  of  whom  the  legate  i  comprehensible  that  men   should  have 

hsd  borrowed  at  Seville  a  very  consider^  <  patiently  submitted  to  this  yoke 

able  sum  upon  forged  bills,  determined,  >    vAt  length  Count  Aranda  has  obtained 

if  possible,  to  repay  himself  the  money  I  the  blessings  of  all  Europe  by  paring  the 

with  his  own  hands,  instead  of  going  to  i  nails  and  filing  the  teeth  of  the  monster 

Lisbon  and  exposing  himself  to  the  in- 1  in  Spain  ;  it  breathes,  however,  still. 

trigues   and  influence  of  the  swindler?  TV^VTivrrn' 

thoe.  The  legate  was  at  this  lime  making  I  INSTINCT. 

his  circuit  through  the  country,  and  hap-  i      *  Instinctus,  impulsus,'  impulse ; — 

pened  very  conveniently  to  be  on  the  \  but  what  power  impels  us  ? 

borders  of  Spain.    The  marquis  unex-  ^     All  feeling  is  instinct. 

pectedly  advanced  upon  him  with  fifty  \     A  secret  conformity  of  our  organs  to 

men  well-armed,  carried  htm  off  prisoner^  \  their  respective  objects  forms  our  instinct. 

and  conducted  him  to  Madrid.  \      It  is  solely  by  instinct  that  we  perform 

The  whole  imposture  was  speedily  dis-  \  numberless  involuntary  movements,  just 
eovered  at  Lisbon ;  the  council  of  Madrid  ^  as  it  is  by  instinct  that  we  possess  curi- 
oondemned  the  legate  Saavedra  to  be  \  osity,  that  we  run  after  novelty,  that  me- 
fiogged,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  ten  ^  naces  terrify  us,  that  contempt  irritates 
years;  but  the  roost  admirable  circunv- ^  us,  that  an  air  of  submission  appeases 
stance  was,  that  Pope  Paul  IV.  confirmed  \  us,  and  that  tears  soften  us. 
subsequently  all  that  the  impostor  had  >  We  are  governed  by  instinct,  as  well 
established ;  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his  /  as  cats  and  goats ;  this  is  one  further 
divine  power  he  rectified  all  the  little  ir-  ^  circumstance  in  which  we  resemble  the 
reguhrides  of  the  various  procedures,  i  mere  animal  tribes — ^a  resemblance  as 
and  rendered  sacred  what  oefbre  was  \  incontestable  as  that  of  our  blood,  our 
merely  human.  Of  what  importance  the  c  necessities,  and  the  various  functions  of 
arm  which  God  employs  in  his  sacred  \  our  bodies, 
service  ?  >      Our  instinct  is  never  so  shrewd  and 

rt. ,  .   .      ^  V     «     .1  I  .      \  skilful  as  theirs,  and  does  not  even  ap- 

X  proach  it ;  a  calf  and  a  lamb,  as  soon  as 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  \  they  are  bom,  rush  to  the  fountain  of 
inquisition  became  established  at  Lisbon;  \  their  mother's  milk ;  but  unless  the  mo- 
and  the  whole  kingdom  extolled  the  wis-  \  ther  of  the  infant  clasped  it  in  her  arms, 
dom  and  providence  of  God  on  the  oc-  )  and  folded  it  to  her  bosom,  it  would  in- 
casion.  \  evitably  perish. 

To  conclude,  the  methods  of  procedures  No  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy 
adopted  by  this  tribunal  are  generally  \  was  ever  invincibly  impelled  to  prepare 
bown ;  it  is  well  known  how  strongly  \  for  her  infant  a  convenient  wicker  cradle, 
they  are  opposed  to  the  false  equity  and  j  as  the  wren  with  its  bill  and  claws  pre> 
hliod  reason  of  all  other  tribunals  in  the    pares  a  nest  for  her  ofispring.    But  the 


world.  Men  are  imprisoned  on  the  mere 
accusation  of  persons  the  most  infamous ; 
^  son  may  denounce  his  father,  and  the 
^fc  her  husband ;  the  accused  is  never 
confronted  with  the  accusers;  and  the 


^ted  for  the  benefit  of  the  judges  : 


power  of  reflection  which  we  posses^  in 
conjunction  with  two  industrious  hands 
presented  to  us  by  nature,  raises  us  to 
an  equality  with  the  instinct  of  animals, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  places  us  infi- 


propeny  of  the  person  convicted  is  con-  |  nitely  above  them,  both  in  respect  to 


good  and  evil : — a  proposition  condemned 


re 


INTEREST. 


by  the  members  of  the  ancient  parliament 
and  by  the  Sorbonne,  natural  plhloso-  < 
phers   of  distinguished  eminence,  and  | 
who,  it  is  well  known,  have  admirabiy  : 
promoted  the  perfection  of  the  arts. 

Our  mstinct,  tn  the  Brst  place,  impels 
us  to  beat  our  brother  when  he  vexes  us,  ; 
if  we  are  roused  into  a  passion  with  him  ) 
and  feel  that  we  are  stronger  than  he  is.  j 
Afterwards,  our  sublime  reasons  lead  us  [ 
on  to  the  invention  of  arrows,  swords,  { 
pikes,  and  at  length  musquets,  to  kill  ) 
our  neighbours  will  ml.  ) 

Instinct  alone  urges  us  all  to  make  \ 
love  —  "  Amor  omnibus  idem  ;"  but  j 
Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid  sing  it.  \ 

It  is  from  instinct  alone  that  a  young 
artisan  stands  gazing  with  respect  and 
admiration  before  the  superfine  gilt  coach 
of  a  commissioner  of  taxes.  Reason 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  young  ar-  / 
tisan ;  he  is  made  a  collector ;  he  becomes 
polished ;  he  embezzles ;  he  rises  to  be 
a  great  man  in  his  turn,  and  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  his  former  comrades  as  he  lolls  at 
ease  in  his  own  carriage,  more  profusely 
gilded  than  that  which  originally  excited 
his  admiration  and  ambition. 

What  is  this  instinct  which  governs  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  which  in  us 
is  strengthened  by  reason  or  repressed 
by  habit  ?  Is  it  "  divinae  particula  aune  V* 
Yes,  undoubtedly  it  is  something  divine ; 
for  everything  is  so.  Everything  is  the 
incomprehensible  effect  of  an  incompre- 
hensible cause.  Everything  is  swayed, 
is  impelled  by  nature.  We  reason  about 
everything,  and  originate  nothing. 

INTEREST.      • 

We  shall  teach  mankind  nothing,  when 
we  tell  them  that  everything  we  do  is 
done  from  interest.  What!  it  will  be 
suid,  is  it  from  motives  of  interest  that 
the  wretched  fiakir  remains  stark-naked 
under  the  buming  sun,  loaded  with 
chains,  dying  with  hunger,  half  devoured 
by  vermin,  and  devouring  them  in  his 
turn  ?  Yes,  most  undoubtedly  it  is  ;  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  he  depends^ 
upon  ascending  to  the  eighteenth  heaven,  \ 


and  looks  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  man 
who  will  be  admitted  only  into  the  ninth. 

The  interest  of  the  Malabar  widow, 
who  bums  herself  with  the  corpse  of  her 
husband,  is  to  recover  bim  in  another 
world,  and  be  there  more  happy  even 
than  the  fiikir.  For,  together  with  their 
metempsychosis,  the  Iiidians  have  an- 
other world;  they  resemble  ourselves; 
their  system  admits  of  contradictions. 

Were  you  ever  acquainted  with  any 
king  or  republic  that  made  either  war  or 
peace,  that  issued  decrees,  or  entered 
into  conventions,  from  any  other  motive 
than  that  of  interest  ? 

With  respect  to  the  interest  of  money, 
consult,  in  the  great  Encyclopedia,  the 
article  of  M.  d'Alembert,  on  Calculation, 
and  that  of  M.  Boucher  d*Argis  on  Ju- 
risprudence. We  will  venture  to  add  a 
few  reflections. 

1.  Are  gold  and  silver  merchandize? 
Yes ;  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Lavs 
does  not  think  so  when  he  says : — 
**  Money,  which  is  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, is  hired  and  not  bought.^' 

It  is  both  lent  and  bought.  I  buy 
gold  with  silver,  and  silver  with  gold ; 
and  their  price  fluctuates  in  all  commer- 
cial countries  from  day  to  day. 

The  law  of  Holland  requires  bills  of 
exchange  to  be  paid  in  the  silver  coin  of 
the  country,  and  not  in  gold,  if  the  cre- 
ditor demands  it.  Then  I  buy  silver 
money,  and  I  pay  for  it  in  gold,  or  iu 
cloth,  com,  or  diamonds. 

I  am  in  want  of  money,  com,  or  diaF> 
roonds,  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  the  com, 
money,  or  diamond  merchant  says— I 
could,  for  this  year,  sell  my  money,  com, 
or  diamonds  to  advantage.  Let  us  esti- 
mate at  four,  five,  or  six  per  cent^  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  counti*y,  what 
I  should  lose  by  letting  you  have  it. 
You  shall,  for  instance,  return  me  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  twenty-one  carats  of 
diamonds  for  the  twenty  which  I  now 
lend  you ;  twenty-one  sacks  of  com  for 
the  twenty  ;  twenty-one  thousand  crovms 
for  twenty  thousand  crowns.  Such  is 
interest.      It  is  established  among  tjM 
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nations  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  max- 
hnum  or  highest  rate  of  interest  depends, 
in  every  country,  on  its  own  particular 
law.  At  Rome  money  is  lent  on  pledges 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  aocoiding  to 
kw,  and  the  pledges  are  sold,  if  the  mo- 
aey  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time. 
I  do  not  lend  upon  pledges,  and  I  re- 
quire only  the  interest  customary  in  Hol- 
land. If  i  was  in  China,  I  should  ask 
of  you  the  customary  interest  at  Macao 
and  Canton. 

2.  While  the  parties  were  proceeding 
with  this  bargain  at  Amsterdam,  it  hap- 
pened that  there  arrived  from  St.  Mag- 
liore,  a  Jansenist,  (and  the  fJMt  is  peHectly 
true,  he  was  called  the  Abb^  des  I  saarts) ; 
this  Jansenist  says  to  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant, ^  Take  care  what  you  are  about ; 
you  are  absolutely  incurring  damnation ; 
money  must  not  produce  money,  *  num- 
mns  nummum  non  parit.'  No  one  is 
allowed  to  receive  interest  for  his  money 
but  when  he  is  willing  to  sink  the  princi- 
pal. The  way  to  be  saved  is,  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  gentleman ;  and  for 
twenty  thousand  crowns  which  you  are 
never  to  have  returned  to  yon,  you  and 
your  heirs  will  receive  a  thousand  ax>wns 
per  aimum  to  all  eternity.'' 

"You  jest,"  replies  the  Dutchman; 
**  you  are  in  this  very  case  proposing  to 
me  a  usury  that  is  absolutely  of  the  nature 
of  an  infinite  series.  I  should  (that  is 
myself  and  heiis  would)  in  that  case  re- 
ceive beck  my  capital  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  the  double  of  it  in  forty, 
the  four-fold  of  it  in  eighty  ;  this  you  see 
would  be  just  an  infinite  series.  I  can- 
not, besides,  lend  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  i  am  contented  with  a  thou- 
sand crowns  as  a  remuneration.*' 

THE   ABBE   DES    ISSARTS. 

I  am  ^ieved  for  your  Dutch  soul, 
God  forb^e  the  Jews  to  lend  at  interest, 
and  you  are  well  aware  that  a  citizen  of 
Amsterdam  should  punctually  obey  the 
laws  of  commerce  given  in  a  wilderness 
to  runaway  vagrants  who  had  no  com- 
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That  is  clear :  all  the  world  ought  to 
be  Jews ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
law  permitted  the  Hebrew  horde  to  gain 
as  much  usury  as  they  could  from  fo- 
reigners, and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
permission,  they  managed  their  affairs  in 
the  sequel  remarkably  well.  Bendes, 
the  prohibition  against  one  Jew's  taking 
interest  from  another  must  necessarily 
have  become  obsolete,  since  our  Lord 
Jesus,  when  preaching  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
pressly said,  that  interest  was  in  his  time 
cent,  per  cent :  for  in  the  parable  of  the 
talents  he  says,  that  the  servant  who  had 
received  five  talents  gained  five  others  in 
Jerusalem  by  them;  that  he  who  had 
two  gained  two  by  them ;  and  that  the 
third  who  had  only  one,  and  did  not  turn 
that  to  any  account,  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  by  his  master,  for  not  laying  it 
out  with  the  money-changers.  But  these 
money-changers  were  Jews ;  it  was  there- 
fore between  Jews  that  usury  was  prac- 
tised at  Jerusalem ;  therefore  diis  parable, 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  and  man> 
ners  of  the  times,  decidedly  indicates 
that  usury  or  interest  was  at  the  rate  of 
cent,  per  cent.  Read  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew ;  he  was  con- 
versant vnth  the  subject ;  he  had  been  a 
commissioner  of  taxes  in  Galilee.  Let 
me  finish  my  agreement  with  tliis  gentle- 
man ;  and  do  not  make  me  lose  both  my 
money  and  my  time. 

THE   ABBE    DES    ISSARTS. 

All  that  you  say  is  very  good  and  very 
fine ;  but  the  Sorbonne  has  decided,  that 
lending  money  on  interest  is  a  mortal  sin. 

THE   DUTCHMAN. 

You  must  be  laughing  at  me,  my  good 
friend,  when  you  ciie  the  Sorbonne  as  an 
authority  to  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam. 
There  is  not  a  single  individual  among 
those  wrangling  railers  themselves  who 
does  not  obtain,  whenever  he  can,  five  or 
six  per  cent,  for  his  money  by  purchasing 
revenue  bills,  India  bonds,  assignments, 
and  Canada  bills.  The  clergy  of  France, 
as  a  corporate  body,  borrow  at  interest. 
In  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  it  is 
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the  custom  to  stipulate  for  interest  with 
the  principal.  Besides,  the  university  of 
Oxford  and  that  of  Salamanca  have  de- 
cided against  the  Sorbonne.  I  acquired 
this  information  in  the  course  of  my  tra- 
vels ;  and  thus  we  have  authority  against 
authority.  Once  more,  I  must  beg  you 
to  interrupt  me  no  longer. 

THE   ABBE   OES   ISSARTS. 

The  wicked,  sir,  are  ne?er  at  a  loss  for 
reasons.  You  are,  I  repeat,  absolutely 
destroying  yourself,  for  the  Abb^  de  St. 
Cyran,  who  has  not  performed  any  mi- 
racles, and  the  Abbe  Paris,  who  per- 
formed some  in  St.  Medard 

3.  Before  the  abb^  had  finished  his 
speech,  the  merchant  drove  him  out  of 
his  counting-house ;  and  after  having  le- 
gally lent  hb  money,  to  the  last  penny, 
went  to  represent  the  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  abbe  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  forbade  the  Jansenistsfix>m 
propagating  a  doctrine  so  pernicious  to 
commerce. 

Gentlemen,  said  the  chief  bailiff,  give 
us  of  efficacious  grace  as  much  as  you 
please,  of  predestination  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  of  communion  as  little  as 
you  please;  on  these  points  you  are 
masters;  but  take  care  not  to  meddle 
with  the  laws  of  commerce. 

INTOLERANCE. 

Read  the  article  '^  Intolerance"  in  the 
great  Encyclopedia.  Read  the  treatise 
on  toleration  composed  on  occasion  of 
the  dreadful  assassination  of  John  Calas^ 
a  citizen  of  Thoulouse ;  and  if,  afier  that, 
you  allow  of  persecution  in  matters  of 
religion,  compere  yourself  at  once  to 
Ravaillac.  Kavaillac,  you  know,  was 
highly  intolerant. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  all 
the  discourses  ever  delivered  by  the  in- 
tolerant. 

You  monster  I  who  will  be  burnt  to  all 
eternity  in  the  other  world,  and  whom  I 
will  myself  bum  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  in 
this;  you  really  have  the  insolence  to 
read  De  Thou  and  Bayle,  who  have  been 
put  into  the  index  of  prohibited  authors 


at  Rome!  When  I  was  preaching  to 
vou  in  the  name  of  God,  how  Sampson 
had  killed  a  thousand  men  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  your  head,  still  harder 
than  the  arsenal  from  which  Sampson 
obtained  his  arms,  showed  me  by  a  slight 
movement  from  left  to  right  that  you  be- 
lieved nothing  of  what  I  said.  And  when 
I  staled,  that  the  devil  Asmodeus,  who 
out  of  jealousy  twristed  the  necks  of  the 
seven  husbands  of  Sarali  amonff  the 
Medes,  was  put  in  chains  in  upper 
Egypt,  I  saw  a  small  contraction  of  your 
Uds,  in  Latin  called  cachinnus  (a  grin) 
which  plainly  indicated  to  me,  that  in 
the  bottom  of  your  soul  you  held  the  his- 
tory of  Asmodeus  in  derision. 
•  And  as  for  you,  Isaac  Newton ;  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  King  of  Prussia  and 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh ;  John  Locke ; 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  victorious 
over  the  Ottomans;  Jolm  Milton;  the 
beneficent  Sovereign  of  Denmark ;  Shak- 
speare  ;  the  wise  King  of  Sweden ;  Leib- 
nitz ;  die  august  house  of  Brunswick : 
Tillotson;  the  Emperor  of  China;  the 
parliament  of  England;  the  Council  of 
the  great  Mogul ;  in  short,  all  you  who 
do  not  believe  one  word  which  I  have 
taught  in  my  courses  on  divinity,  I  de- 
clare to  you,  that  I  regard  you  all  as 
pagans  and  publicans,  as,  in  order  to 
engrave  it  on  your  unimpressible  brains, 
1  have  often  told  you  before.  You  are 
a  set  of  callous  miscreants ;  you  will  all 
go  the  gehennah  were  the  worm  dies  not 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched;  for  I  am 
right,  and  you  are  all  wrong ;  and  I  have 
grace  and  you  have  none.  I  confess 
three  devotees  in  my  neighbourhood, 
while  you  do  not  confess  a  single  one ; 
I  have  executed  the  mandates  of  bishops, 
which  has  never  been  (he  case  with  you ; 
I  have  abused  philosophers  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fish-market,  while  you  have 
Protected,  imitated,  or  equalled  (hem ;  I 
ave  composed  pious  de&matory  libels, 
stuffed  with  in&mous  calumnies,  and  you 
have  never  so  much  as  read  them.  I 
say  mass  every  day  in  Latin  for  fourteen 
sous,  and  you  are  never  even  so  much  as 
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present  at  it,  any  more  than  Cicero,  Cato, 
Pompey,  Caesar,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  were 
ever  present  at  it ;— consequently  you 
deserve  each  of  you  to  have  your  right 
hand  cut  off,  your  tongue  cut  out,  to  be 
put  to  the  torture,  and  at  last  burnt  at  a 
slow  fire ;  for  God  is  merciful. 

Such,  without  the  shghtest  abatement, 
are  the  maxims  of  the  intolerant,  and  the 
sain  and  substance  of  all  their  books. 
How  delightful  to  live  with  such  amiable 
people! 

INUNDATION. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  globe 
was  entirely  inundated  ?  It  is  physically 
impossible. 

it  is  possible  that  the  sea  may  succes- 
sively have  covered  every  laud,  one  pert 
after  another;  and  even  this  can  only 
have  happened  by  very  slow  gradation, 
and  in  a  prodigious  number  of  centuries. 
In  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  the 
sea  has  retired  from  Aigues-Mortes, 
Frejus,  and  Ravenna,  which  were  consi- 
derable ports,  and  left  about  two  leagues 
of  land  dry.  According  to  the  ratio  of 
such  progression,  it  is  clear  that  it  would 
require  two  million  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  years  to  produce  the  same 
effect  through  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
globe.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  that  this  period  of  time 
nearly  &lls  in  with  that  which  the  axis 
of  the  earth  would  require  to  be  raised, 
so  as  to  coincide  with  the  equator ;  a 
change  extremely  probable,  which  began 
to  be  considered  so  only  about  fifty  years 
since,  and  which  could  not  be  completed 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  two  mil- 
lion and  three  himdred  thousand  years. 

The  beds  or  strata  of  shells,  which 
have  been  discovei-ed  at  the  distance  of 
some  leagues  from  the  sea,  are  an  incon- 
tistible  evidence  that  it  has  gradually  de- 
posited these  marine  productions  on  tracts 
which  were  formerly  shores  of  the  ocean ; 
but  that  the  water  should  have  ever  co- 
vered the  whole  globe  at  once,  is  an  ab- 
surd chimera  in  physics,  demonstrated 
to  be  impossible  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
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by  the  laws  of  fluids,  and  by  the  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  fisr  the  purpose. 
We  do  not  however,  by  these  observa- 
tions, at  all  mean  to  impeach  the  truth 
of  the  universal  deluge,  related  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  a 
miracle  which  it  is  our  duty  to  believe ; 
it  is  a  miracle,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  laws  of 

I  nature. 

All  is  miracle  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
luge— a  miracle,  that  forty  days  of  rain 
should  have  inundated  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  have  raised  the  water 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains ;  a  miracle, 
tlmt  there  should  have  been  cataracts, 
floodgates,  and  openings  in  heaven;  a 
miracle,  that  all  sorts  of  animals  should 
have  been  collected  in  the  ark  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  a  miracle  that  Noah 
found  the  means  of  feeding  them  for  a 
period  often  months  ;  a  miracle,  that  all 
the  animals  with  all  their  provisions 
could  have  been  included  and  retained 
in  the  ark ;  a  miracle,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  did  not  die ;  a  miracle,  that 
after  quitting  the  ark,  they  found  food 
enough  to  maintain  thera ;  and  a  further 
miracle,  but  of  a  different  kind,  tliat  a 
person,  of  the  name  of  Pelletier,  thought 
himself  capable  of  explaining  bow  all  the 
animals  could  be  contained  and  fed  in 
Noah^s  ark  naturally,  that  is,  without  a 
miracle. 

But  the  history  of  the  deluge  being 
that  of  the  most  miraculous  event  of 
which  the  world  ever  heard,  it  must  be 
the  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  it :  it  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  which  are  believed  by  faith : 

\  and  faith  consists  in  believing  that  which 
reason  does  not  believe— which  is  only 
another  miracle. 

The  history  of  the  universal  deluge 
therefore  is  like  that  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  of  Balaam*s  ass,  of  the  falling  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  trum 
pets,  of  waters  turned  into  blood,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  prodigies  which  God  condescended 
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to  perfonn  in  favour  of  his  chown  people  <  worthless,  and  that  they  mast  absolutely 
—depths  unfathomable  by  the  human  s  embrace  ours  1" 
understanding.  ;      That  is  however  what  the  Latin  church 

I  has  done  throughout  the  earth.    It  cost 
JAPAN  '  Japan  dear :  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 

I  drowned  in  its  own  blood  like  Mexico 
I  ASK  not  in  regard  to  Japan,  whether  >  and  Peru, 
this  mass  of  islands  is  much  greater  than  ^>  There  were  in  the  islands  of  Japan 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Or-  \  twelve  religions,  which  lived  together 
cades  together,  whether  the  Emperor  of  >  very  peaceably.  Missionaries  arrived 
Japan  is  more  powerful  than  the  Em-  >  from  Portugal,  and  asked  to  make  the 
peror  of  Germany,  or  whether  the  Japa-  \  thirteenth  :  they  were  answered,  that  they 
nese  bonzes  are  richer  than  the  Spanish  *  were  very  welcome,  and  that  they  could 
monks.  >  not  have  too  many. 

I  will  even  unhesitatingly  avow,  that  \  Thus  monks  were  soon  established  at 
banished  as  we  are  to  the  confines  of  the  \  Japan  with  the  title  of  bishops.  Scarcely 
west,  we  have  more  genius  than  they  >  was  their  religion  admitted  for  the  tliir* 
have,  all  favoured  as  they  are  by  the  )  teeoth,  than  it  would  be  the  only  one. 
rising  sun.  Our  tragedies  and  comedies  \  One  of  these  bishops  having  in  his  way 
are  thought  better ;  we  have  made  more  \  met  a  counsellor  of  state,  disputed  thle 
progress  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  |  path  with  him.  He  maintained  that  he 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  music.  And  |  was  of  the  first  order  of  the  state,  and 
what  is  more,  they  have  nothing  which  |  that  the  counsellor,  being  but  the  second, 
approaches  to  our  Burgundy  and  Cham-  |  owed  him  much  respect.  The  Japanese 
pagne.  \  are  much  more  haughty  than  humble. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  have  so  long  so-  <  The  monk-bishop  and  some  Christians 
licited  permission  to  go  among  them,  s  were  driven  away  in  the  year  1586.  Soon 
and  that  no  Japanese  has  ever  wished  |  after  the  Christian  religion  was  pro- 
even  to  make  a  single  voyage  to  us?  |  scribed.  The  missionaries  humbled  them- 
We  have  ran  to  Macao,  to  the  land  of  >  selves,  asked  pardon,  obtained  grace,  and 
Yesso,  and  to  California  ;  we  would  go  ;  abused  it. 

to  the  moon  with  Astolpho  if  we  had  his  }  Finally,  in  1637,  the  Dutch  having 
hippogriff.  Is  this  curiosity,  restlessness  |  taken  a  vessel  which  sailed  from  Japan 
of  mind,  or  a  real  necessity  ?  ]  to  Lisbon,  they  found   in  it  letters  from 

As  soon  as  the  Europeans  had  cleared  ]  one  named  Moro,  Consul  of  Spain  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hof>e,  tiie  Propaganda  )  Nangazaqui.  These  letters  contained  the 
flattered  itself  with  subjugating  and  con-  i  plan  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Christians  of 
verting  all  the  neighbouring  people  of  I  Japan  to  possess  themselves  of  the  coun- 
tlie  eastern  seas.  We  traded  with  Asia,  >  try,  and  specified  the  number  of  vessels 
sword  in  hand,  and  every  nation  of  the  |  which  were  to  come  from  Europe  and 
west,  by  turns,  despatched  merchants,  I  Asii  to  aid  this  enterprise, 
soldiers,  and  priests.  I     The  Dutch  failed  not  to  forward  these 

Let  us  engrave  on  the  turbulent  brains  ^  letters  to  the  government.  Moro  was 
ofthese  adventurers  the  memorable  words  {  seized  :  he  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
of  the  Emperor  Yon-chm,  when  he  drove  I  crime,  and  was  juridically  condemned  to 
all  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  others  |  be  burnt. 

from  his  empire,  that  they  may  be  written  ]  All  the  converts  of  the  Jesuits  and 
on  the  gates  of  all  the  convents :  **  What  ]  Dominicans  then  look  arms,  to  the  num- 
would  you  say  if  we  were  to  ro  into  your  \  ber  of  thirty  thousand ;  a  dreadful  civil 
country  under  the  pretence  of  traffic,  and  I  war  followed,  and  these  Christians  were 
tell  your  people  that  your  religion  is  I  all  exterminated. 
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Hie  Dutch,  for  the  reward  of  their  ser- 
yioe,  obtained,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Vbeky  of  exdusiTeW  trading  with  Japan, 
OD  condition  that  they  would  never  ex- 
hibit any  sign  of  Cbristianitj ;  and  from 
that  time  they  have  been  fiuthful  to  their 
promise. 

I  wish  it  were  permitted  me  to  ask 
these  missionaries,  after  having  admi- 
Dislsred  to  the  destruction  of  so  many 
people  in  America,  then  reason  for  doing 
the  same  thing,  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  at  the  extremities  of  the  east  ? 

If  it  were  possible  for  devils  to  be  re- 
teed  from  hell  to  visit  and  ravage  the 
esith,  would  ihey  act  otherwise?  Is 
this  to  illustiate  the  text,  "  compel  them 
to  come  in  l**  Is  it  thus  that  Christian 
mildness  manifests  itself?  Is  this  the 
road  to  eternal  life  ? 

Readers,  combine  the  recollection  of 
this  adventure  with  that  of  so  many  more. 
—Reflect  and  jndge  1 

JEHOVAH. 

Jehovah,  the  ancient  name  of  God. 
No  people  ever  pronounced  it  *  Geova,' 
as  tne  French  do;  they  pronounced  it 
*  leva ;'  you  find  it  so  written  in  Sancho- 
aiathon,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Prep,  book 
X. ;  in  Diodorus,  book  ii ;  and  in  Ma- 
cro^ias,  Sat.  book  i.  &c.  All  nations 
have  pronounced  ie  and  not  g.  This 
noed  naoae  was  formed  out  of  the 
vowdb  i,  e,  o,  u,  in  the  east.  Some  pro- 
nounced Iff,  ohf  with  an  aspirate,  t,  e,  o. 
M.  The  word  was  always  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  four  letters,  although  we  have 
here  used  five,  for  want  of  power  to  ex- 
press these  four  characters. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  ac- 
cording to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by 
aeiang  on  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
tins  name  a  person  had  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  the  death  of  any  man.  Clement 
gives  an  instance  of  it. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  Seth 
had  pronounced  the  name  of  '  Jehovah,* 
as  is  related  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis; and,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
Seth  was  even  called  *  Jehovah.'    Abra- 


$  ham  swore  to  the  kmg  of  Sodom  by  Je- 

I  hovah,  chap.  xiv.  22. 

}      From  the  word  '  Jehovah,'  the  Latins 

i derived  'Jove,'   *Jovis,*    ' Jovispeter,' 

{ *  Jupiter/    In  the  bush,  the  Almighty 

I  says  to  Moses,  **  My  name  is  Jehovah.'* 

i  In  the  orders  which  he  gave  him  for  the 

;!  court  of  Pharoah,  he  says  to  him  :  ^  I 

I  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

as  the  miffhty  God,  only  by  my  name 

*  Adonai/  I  was  not  known  to  them ,  and 

I  made  a  covenant  with  them." 

The  Jews  did  not  for  a  long  time  pro- 
nounce this  name.  It  was  common  to 
the  Phenidans  and  Egyptians.  It  sig- 
nified, that  which  is ;  and  hence,  proba- 
bly, is  derived  the  inscription  of  Isis,  '*  I 
am  all  that  is." 

JEPHTHA. 

SECTION    I. 

It  is  evident  from  the  text  of  the  book 
of  Judges,  that  Jephtha  promised  to  sa- 
.  orifice  the  first  person  that  should  come 
;;  out  of  his  house  to  congratulate  him  on 
bis  victory  over  the  Ammonites.     His 
only  daughter  presented  herself  before 
him  for  that  purpose ;  he  tore  his  gar- 
ments and  immolated  her,  alter  having 
promised  her  to  go  and  deplure  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  the  calamity 
of  her  dying  a  virgin.    The  daughters  of 
Israel  long  continued  to  celebrate  this 
painfiil  event,  and  devoted  four  days  in 
the  year  to  lamentation  for  the  daughter 
\  of  Jephtha. 

In  whatever  period  this  hbtory  was 
written,  whether  it  was  imitated  from  the 
Greek  history  of  Agamemnon  and  Ido- 
meneus,  or  was  the  model  from  which 
that  history  was  taken  ;  whether  it  might 
be  anterior  or  posterior  to  similar  narra- 
tives in  Assyrian  history  is  not  the  point 
I  am  now  examining.  I  keep  stricUy  to 
the  text.  Jephtha  vowed  to  make  his 
daughter  a  burnt  offering,  and  fiilfilied  his 
vow. 

It  was  expressly  commanded  by  the 
Jewish  law  to  sacrifice  men  devoted  to 
the  Lord  :  *^  Every  man  that  shall  be  de- 
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voted  shall  not  be  redeemed,  but  shall  be  |  tated  at  it,  I  acknowledge ;  but  jou  have 
put  to  death  without  remission."  The  \  lied  to  the  holy  spirit ;  which  you  ougiit 
Wigate  translates  it — *'  He  shall  not  be  \  to  know  is  a  sin  which  is  never  par- 
redeemed,  but  shall  die  the  death.'*  \  doned. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  law  that  Samuel  !      The  passage  in  the  Vulgate  is  as  foU 
hewed  in  pieces  King  A  gag,  whom,  as  |  lows : — 

we  have  already  seen,  &iul  had  par-  |  ''  £t  reversa  est  ad  patrem  suum,  et 
doned.  In  fact,  it  was  for  sparing  Agag  fecit  ei  sicut  voveratquxignorabatvintm. 
that  Saul  was  rebuked  by  the  Lord,  and  Exinde  mos  increbruit  in  Israel  et  con- 
lost  his  kingdom.  suetudo  servata  est,  ut  post  anni  circu- 

llius,  then,  we  perceive  sacrifices  of    lum  conveniant  in  unum  filiae  Israel,  et 


human  blood  clearly  estabHshed ;  there 
is  qo  point  of  history  more  incontestable : 
we  can  only  judge  of  a  nation  by  its 


plangant  filiam  Jephte  Galaaditae,  diebus 
quatuor." 

'^  And  she  returned  to  her  father,  and 


own  archives,  and  by  what  it  relates  con-  j  he  did  to  her  as  he  had  vowed,  to  her 
ceming  itself.  \  who  had  never  known  man  ;  and  hence 

J  came  the  usage,  and  the  custom  is  still 
SECTION  II.  I  observed,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  as- 

There  are,  then,  it  seems,  persons  to  be  \  semble  every  year  to  lament  the  daughter 
found  who  hesitate  atnothing,  who&lsify  of  Jephtha  for  four  days.'* 
a  passage  of  scripture  as  intrepidly  as  if  You  will  just  have  the  goodness,  Mr. 
they  were  quoting  its  very  words,  and  |  Anti-philosopher,  to  tell  us,  whether  four 
who  hope  to  deceive  mankind  by  their  \  days  of  lamentation  every  year  have 
falsehoods,  knowing  them  perfectly  to  be  S  been  devoted  to  weeping  the  fate  of  a 
such.  If  such  daring  impostors  are  to  \  young  woman  because  she  was  conse- 
be  found  now,  we  cannot  help  supposing,  |  crated  ? 

that  before  the  invention  of  printing,  Whether  any  nuns  (religieuses)  were 
which  affords  such  facility  ana  almost  ever  solemnly  appointed  among  a  peo- 
certainty  of  detection,  there  existed  a  |  pie  who  considoed  virginity  an  oppro- 
hundred  times  as  many. 


One  of  the  most  impudent  falsifiers 
who  have  lately  appearea  is  tliC  author  of 
an  infamous  libel  entitled  "  The  Anti- 
philosophic  Dictionary,"  whidi  truly  de- 
serves its  title.  But  my  readers  will 
say,  do  not  be  so  irritated  ;  what  is  it  to 
you  that  a  contemptible  book  has  been 
published  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Jephtha,  to  the  subject  of  human 
victims,  of  the  blood  of  men  sacrificed  to 
God,  that  I  am  now  desirous  of  drawing 
your  attention ! 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  trans- 


brium? 

And  also,  what  is  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  he  did  to  her  as  he  had 
vowed — "  Fecit  ei  sicut  voverat  V* 

What  had  Jephtha  vowed  ?  What 
had  he  promised  by  an  oath  to  perform  ? 
— ^To  kill  his  daughter ;  to  offer  her  up 
as  a  burnt  offering : — and  he  did  kill 
her. 

Read  Calmet*s  dissertation  on  the 
rashness  of  Jephtha*s  vow  and  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  read  the  law  which  he  cites,  that 
terrible  law  of  Leviticus,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter,  which  commands  that 


lates  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of  the  first  i  all  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  Lord 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Jephtha  as  fol-  |  shall  not  be  ransomed,  but  shall  die  the 
lows :  "  She  returned  to  the  house  of  her  J  death  :  "  Non  redimetur,  sed  morte  mo- 
father,  who    fulfilled    the    consecration  j  rietur." 

which  he  had  promised  by  his  vow,  and  >      Observe  the  multitude  of  examples  by 

his  daughter  remained  in  the  state  of  vir-  {  which  this  most  astonishing  truth  is  at- 

ginity."  }  tested.    Look  at  the  Amalekites  and  Ca- 

Yes,  falsifier  of  tlie  Bible^  I  am  irri-    naanites ;  look  at  the  King  of  Arad  and 
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til  his  family  subjected  to  the  law  of  de-  c  jacobin,  and  which  poisoned  the  emperor 
▼otion ;  look  at  the  priest  Samuel  slaying  <  Henry  VII.  • 

King  Agag  with  his  own  hands,  and  cut-  I  It  is  not  versatile  grace  which  has  been 
ting  him  into  pieces  as  a  butcher  cuts  up  >  their  ruin,  nor  the  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
an  ox  in  his  slaughter-house.  Afier  con-  |  of  the  reverend  father  La  Valette,  prefect 
adering  all  this,  go  and  corrupt,  &lsify,  >  of  the  apostolic  missions.  A  whole  order 
or  deny  holy  scripture,  in  order  to  main-  |  has  not  been  expelled  from  France  and 
tain  your  paradox ;  and  insult  those  who  <  Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies,  because  that 
revere  the  scripture,  however  astonishing  |  order  contained  a  single  bankrupt.  Nor 
and  confounding  they  may  find  it.  Give  |  was  it  effected  by  the  odious  deviations 
the  lie  direct  to  the  historian  Josephus,  >  of  the  Jesuit  Guyot-Desfontaines,  or  the 
who  transcribes  the  narrative  in  question,  <  Jesuit  Freron,  or  the  reverend  Father 
and  positively  asserts  that  Jephtha  im-  \  Marsy,  so  injurious,  in  the  latter  instance, 
molated  his  daughter.  Pile  revilings  |  to  the  youthful  and  high-bom  victim, 
upon  falsehoods,  and  calumny  upon  ig-  \  The  public  refUsed  to  attend  these  Greek 
Dorance ;  sages  will  smile  at  your  impo-  s  and  Latin  imitations  of  Anacreon  and 
fence ;  and  sages,  thank  God,  are  at  pre-  \  Horace. 

seat  neither  few  nor  weak.  Oh!  thati  What  is  it  then  that  was  their  ruin  ? — 
you  could  but  see  the  sovereign  contempt  \  PRI  D£.  What  1  it  may  be  asked  by  some 
with  which  they  look  down  upon  the  !  — were  the  Jesuits  prouder  than  any 
Rouths,  when  they  corrupt  the  holy  <  other  monks  ?  Yes ;  and  so  much  so, 
scripture,  and  when  they  boast  of  having  s  that  they  procured  a  lettre-de-cachet 
disputed  with  the  president  Montesquieu  \  against  an  ecclesiastic  for  calling  them 
in  ttis  last  hour,  and  convinced  him  that  I  monks.  One  member  of  'the  society^ 
he  ought  to  think  exactly  like  the  Je-  j  called  Croust,  more  brutal  than  the  rest, 
suits  1  I  a  brother  of  the  confessor  of  the  second 

TPOTTTTc      ^Tj  i>T>Tr»r«  |  dauphiucss,  was  absolutely,  in  my  pre- 

JESUITS;  OR  PRIDE.  >  sence,  going  to  beat  the  son  of  M.  de 

The  Jesuits  have  been  so  much  a  |  Guyot,  afterwards  king's  advocate  (pr^ 
subject  of  discourse  and  discussion,  that  t  teur-royal)  at  Strasburgh,  merely  for  say- 
after  having  engaged  the  attention  of  £u-  <  ing  he  would  go  to  see  him  in  his  con« 
rope  for  a  peri^  of  two  hundred  years,  I  vent. 

they  at  last  begin  to  weary  and  disgust  1  It  is  perfectly  incredible  with  what 
it,  whether  they  write  themselves,  or  <  contempt  they  considered  every  univer- 
whether  any  one  else  writes  for  or  against  >  sity  where  they  had  not  been  educated, 
that  siogulfur  society ;  in  which  it  must  be  \  every  book  which  they  had  not  written, 
confessed  there  have  been  found,  and  are  |  eveiy  ecclesiastic  who  was  not  *  a  man  of 
to  be  found  still,  individuals  of  very  ex-  s  quality.'  Of  this  I  have  myself,  times 
traordinary  merit.  I  without  number,  been  a  witness.    They 

They  have  been  reproached,  in  the  six  i  express  themselves  in  the  following  Ian- 
thousand  volumes  that  have  been  written  >  guage,  in  their  libel  entitled  'Mt  is  time 
against  them,  with  their  lax  morality,  j  to  speak  out :''—-'' Should  we  condescend 
which  has  not  however  been  more  lax  {  even  to  speak  to  a  m^strate  who  says 
than  that  of  ihe  Capuchins ;  and  with  l  the  Jesuits  are  proud  and  ought  to  be 
their  doctrine  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  ^  humbled  V  They  were  so  proud  that 
person  of  kings  ;  a  doctrine  which  after  <  they  would  not  sufier  any  one  to  blame 
all  is  not  to  t^  compared  with  the  horn-  s  their  pride  I 

handled  knile  of  James  Clement;  nor  |      Whence  did  this  hateful  pride  origi- 
witb  the  prepared  host,  the  sprinkled  <  nate  ?    From  Father  Guinard's  having 
wafer,  which  so  well  answered  the  pur-  I  been  hanged  ?  which  is  literally  true, 
pose  of  Ange  de  Montepuldanoy  another  i     It  must  be  remarked,  that  after  the 
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execution  of  that  Jesuit  under  Heuiy 
IV.y  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  so- 
ciety from  the  kingdom,  they  were  re- 
called only  on  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion that  one  Jesuit  should  always  reside 
at  court,  who  should  be  responsible  for 
all  the  rest.  Coton  was  the  person  who 
thus  became  a  hostage  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  that  excellent  monarch, 
who  was  not  without  his  little  stratagems 
of  policy,  thought  to  conciliate  the  pope 
by  making  a  hostage  of  his  confessor. 

From  diat  moment  erery  brother  of 
the  order  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been 
raised  to  be  king's  confessor.  This  place 
of  first  spiritual  physician  became  a  de- 
partment of  the  administration  under 
Lcmis  XIII ,  and  more  so  still  under 
Louis  XIV.  The  brother  Vadbl^,  valet- 
de-chambre  of  Father  La  Chaise,  granted 
his  protection  to  the  bishops  of  France ; 
and  Father  Le  Tellier  rulea  with  a  scep- 
tre of  itoo  those  who  were  very  well 
disposed  to  be  so  ruled.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuits 
should  not  be  puffed  up  by  the  conse- 
quence and  power  to  which  these  two 
members  of  their  society  had  been 
raised,  and  that  they  should  not  become 
as  insolent  as  the  lacqueys  of  M.  Lou- 
vois.  There  have  been  among  them,  cer- 
tainly, men  of  knowledge,  eloquence, 
and  genius ;  these  possessed  some  mo- 
desty, but  those  wno  had  only  medio- 
crity of  talent  or  acquirement,  were 
tainted  with  that  pride  which  generally 
attaches  to  mediocnty  and  to  the  pedan- 
try of  a  college. 

From  the  time  of  Father  Garasse  al- 
most all  their  polemical  works  hare  been 
pervaded  with  an  indecent  and  scornful 
arrogance  which  has  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  Europe.  This  arrogance  fre- 
quently sunk  into  tiie  most  pitiful  mean- 
ness ;  so  that  they  discovered  the  extra- 
ordinary secret  of  being  objects  at  once 
of  envy  and  contempt.  Observe,  for 
example,  how  they  expressed  themselves 
of  the  celebrated  Pasquier,  advocate- 
general  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts : — 
Pasquier  is  a  mere  porter,  a  Parisian 
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variety  a  second-rate  showman  and  jester, 
a  journeyman  retailer  of  ballads  and  old 
stories,  a  contemptible  hireling,  only  fit 
to  be  a  lacquey  s  valet,  a  scrub,  a  dis- 
gusting ragamuffin,  strongly  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  either  heretical  or  much 
worse,  a  libidinous  and  filthy  satyr,  a 
master-fool  by  nature,  in  sharp,  in  fiat, 
and  throughout  the  whole  gamut,  a 
three-shod  fool,  a  fool  double-dyed,  a 
fool  in  grain,  a  fool  in  every  sort  of 
folly." 

They  afterwards  polished  their  style ; 
but  pride,  by  becoming  less  gross,  only 
became  the  more  revoltinff. 

Everything  is  pardoned  except  pride ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fiict,  that  all  the 
parliaments  in  the  kingdom,  the  members 
of  which  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
been  disciples  of  the  Jesuits,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  efiecting  their  anni* 
hilation;  and  the  whole  land  rejoiced 
in  their  downfall.  . 

So  deeply  was  the  spirit  of  pride 
rooted  in  them,  that  it  manifested  itself 
with  the  most  indecent  rage,  even  while 
they  were  held  down  to  the  earth  by  the 
hand  of  justice,  and  their  final  sentence 
yet  remained  to  be  pronounced.  We 
need  only  read  the  celebrated  memorial 
already  mentioned,  entitied  '^  It  is  Time 
to  speak  Out,*'  printed  at  Arignon  in 
1763,  under  the  assumed  name  of  An- 
▼ers.  It  begins  with  an  ironical  petition 
to  the  persons  holding  the  court  of  par- 
liament. It  addresses  them  with  as 
much  superiority  and  contempt  as  could 
be  shown  in  reprimanding  a  proctor's 
clerk.  The  illustrious  M.  de  Montclar^ 
procureur-g6n^ral,  the  oracle  of  the  par- 
liament of  Provence,  is  continually  treated 
as  ^  M.  Bipert,'  and  rebuked  with  as 
much  consequence  and  authority  as  a 
mutinous  and  ignorant  scholar  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  his  chair.  They  pushed  their 
audacity  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  M.  de 
Montclar  '  blasphemed '  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  their  memorial,  entitled  <<  All  shall 
be  Told,''  they  insult  still  more  daringly 
the  parliament  of  Metz,  and  always  in 
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^  style  of  smganoe  and  dictation  de» 
fifed  from  the  schools. 

They  have  retained  this  pride,  even  in 
the  very  ashes  to  which  France  and  Spain 
hare  now  reduced  them.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  those  ashes  the  serpent,  scotched 
as  it  has  been,  has  again  raised  its  hostile 
head.  We  have  seen  a  contemptible 
aeature,  of  the  name  of  Nonotte,  set 
himsdf  up  for  a  critic  on  his  masters ; 
and  although  possessing  merely  talent 
enough  for  preaching  to  a  mob  in  a 
chnrdi-yard,  discoursing  with  all  the  ease 
of  impudence  about  things  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  notion.  Anotherinso- 
knt  member  of  the  society,  called  Pa- 
lonillet,  dared,  in  the  bishop's  mandates, 
to  insult  respectable  citizens  and  officers 
of  the  king^  household,  whose  very  lac- 
queys would  not  hare  permitted  him  to 
speak  to  tiiem. 

One  of  the  things  on  which  they  most 
prided  themselves,  was  introducing  them- 
selves into  the  houses  of  the  great  in  their 
last  illness,  as  ambassadors  of  God,  to 
open  to  &em  the  gates  of  heaven,  with- 
out their  previously  passing  through  pur- 
gatory. Under  Louis  XiV.,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  having  a  bad  aspect,  it  was 
QttfiKshionable  and  discreditable,  to  die 
without  having  passed  through  the  hands 
of  a  Jesuit ;  and  ^e  wretch,  immediately 
after  the  fiital  scene  had  closed,  would  go 
and  boast  to  his  devotees  that  he  had  just 
been  converting  a  duke  and  peer,  who, 
^^ont  his  protection,  would  have  been 
mevitably  damned. 

The  dying  man  night  say — By  what 
rigbs  you  college  excrement,  do  you  in- 
trude yourself  on  me  in  my  djring  mo- 
ments f  Was  I  ever  seen  to  go  to  your 
cells  when  any  of  you  had  the  fistula  or 
gangrene,  and  were  about  to  return  your 
ffAiSs  and  unwieldy  bodies  to  the  earth  ? 
Has  God  granted  your  sonl  any  rights 
over  mine  ?  Do  I  require  a  preceptor  at 
the  ^e  of  seventy  ?  Do  you  cany  the 
keys  of  Paradise  at  your  girdle  ?  You 
dare  to  call  yourself  an  ambassador  of 
Ood ;  show  me  your  patent ;  and  if  you 
have  none,  let  me  ciie  in  peace.    No 


Benedictine^  Chartreux,  or  Premonstranty 
comes  to  disturb  my  dying  moments; 
they  have  no  wish  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
their  pride  upon  the  bed  of  our  last 
agony;  they  remain  peacefully  in  thei*- 
cells  ;  do  you  rest  quietly  in  yours ;  there 
can  be  nothing  in  common  between  you 
and  me. 

A  comic  circumstance  occurred  on  a 
truly  mournful  occasion,  when  an  English 
Jesuit,  of  the  name  of  Routh,  eagerly 
strove  to  possess  himself  of  the  last  hour 
of  the  great  Montesquieu.  "  He  came," 
he  said,  **  to  bring  back  that  virtuous  soul 
to  religion ;"  as  if  Montesauieu  had  not 
known  what  religion  was  better  than  a 
Routh ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God 
that  Montesquieu  should  think  like  a 
Routh  1  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
chamber,  and  went  all  over  Paris,  ex- 
claiming, **  I  have  converted  that  cele- 
brated man;  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
throw  his  Persian  Letters  and  his  Spirit 
of  Laws  into  the  fire."  Care  was  taken 
to  print  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of 
President  Montesquieu  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Routh,  in  the  libel  entitled  the 
'*  Anti- Philosophic  Dictionary." 

Another  subject  of  pride  and  ambition 
with  the  Jesuits  was  making  missions  to 
various  cities,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
among  Indians  or  Japanese.  They  would 
oblige  the  whole  magistracy  to  attend 
them  in  the  streets ;  a  cross  was  home 
before  them,  and  planted  in  the  principal 
public  places;  they  dispossessed  the 
resident  clergy ;  ihey  became  complete 
masters  of  the  city.  A  Jesuit  of  the  name 
of  Aubert  performed  one  of  these  mis- 
sions to  Colmar,  and  compelled  the  ad- 
vocate-general of  the  sovereign  council 
to  bum  at  his  feet  his  copy  of  **  Bayle," 
which  had  cost  him  no  less  than  fifiy 
crowns.  For  my  own  part,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  would  rather  have  burned 
brother  Aubert  himself.  Judge  how  the 
pride  of  this  Aubert  must  have  swelled 
with  this  sacrifice  as  he  boasted  of  it  to 
his  comrades  at  night,  and  as  he  exult- 
ingly  wrote  the  account  of  it  to  his  ge- 
neral. 
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O  monks,  monks  I  be  modest,  as  1 1  only  true  ones,  of  which  we  are  not  per- 
have  already  advised  you ;  be  moderate,  ]  mitted  to  doubt.  These  oracles,  which 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  calamities  im-  i  they  understand  only  in  the  Literal  sense, 
pending  over  you.  \  have  a  hundred  times  foretold  to  them, 

j  that  they  should  be  masters,  of  the  world  ; 

JEWS  1  y^^  ^^y  ^^^  never  possessed  anything 

'j  more  than  a  small  comer  of  land,  and 
SECTION  I.  \  ^^^  ^^jy  £^j  ^  small  number  of  years. 

You  order  me  to  draw  you  a  faithful  \  and  they  have  not  now  so  much  as  a  vil* 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  of  s  lage  of  their  own.  They  must,  then,  be- 
their  history,  and — without  entering  into  <  lieve,  and  they  do  believe,  that  tlieir  pre- 
the  ineffable  ways  of  Providence,  which  \  dictions  will  one  day  be  fulfilled,  and 
are  not  our  ways — ^you  seek  in  the  man-  |>  that  they  shall  have  the  empire  of  the 
ners  of  this  people  the  source  of  the  events  \\  earth, 
which  that  Providence  prepared.  i     Among  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Chris* 

It  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  \  tians,  they  are  the  lowest  of  all  naticms, 
the  most  singular  that  die  world  has  ever  |  but  they  think  themselves  the  highest, 
seen  ;  and  although,  in  a  political  view,  |  This  pride  in  their  abasement  is  justified 
the  most  contemptible  of  all,  yet  in  the  <  by  an  unanswerable  reason — ^viz.  that  they 
eyes  of  a  philosopher,  it  is,  on  various  >  are  in  reality  the  fathers  of  both  Christians 
accounts,  worthy  consideration.  !  and  Mussulmans.    The  Christian  and  ihe 

The  Guebres,  the  Banians,  and  the  |  Mussulman  reUgion  acknowledge  the 
Jews,  are  the  only  nations  which  exist !  Jewish  as  their  parent ;  and  by  a  singu- 
dispersed,  having  no  alliance  with  any  ?  lar  contradiction,  they  at  once  hold  this 
people,  are  perpetuated  among  foreign  \  parent  in  reverence  and  in  abhorrence, 
nations,  and  continue  apart  from  the  rest  \  It  were  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
of. the  world.  |  to  repeat,  that  continued  succession  of 

The  Guebres  were  once  infinitely  more  I  prodigies  which  astonishes  the  imagina- 
considerable  than  the  Jews,  for  they  are  \  tion  and  exercises  the  fieiith.  We  have 
castes  of  the  Persians,  who  had  the  Jews  |  here  to  do  only  with  events  purely  his> 
under  their  dominion ;  but  they  are  now  \  torical,  wholly  apart  from  the  divine 
scattered  over  but  one  pert  of  the  east.      I  concurrence  and  tne  miracles  which  God, 

The  Banians,  who  are  descended  from  J  for  so  long  a  time,  vouchsafed  to  work  in 
the  ancient  people  amongst  whom  Py-  \  this  people's  favour, 
thagoras  acquired  his  philosophy,  exist  >  First,  we  find  in  Egypt  a  family  of 
only  in  India  and  Persia ;  but  the  Jews  i  seventy  persons  producing,  at  the  end  of 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  \  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  a  nadon 
earth,  and  if  they  were  assembled,  would  S  counting  six  hundred  thousand  fighting 
compose  a  nation  much  more  numerous  j  men  ;  which  makes,  with  the  women,  the 
than  it  ever  was  in  the  short  time  that  <  children,  and  the  old  men,  upwards  of 


tliey  were  masters  of  Palestine.  Almost 
eveiy  people  who  have  written  the  history 
of  their  origin,  have  chosen  to  set  it  off 
by  prodigies;  with  them  all  has  been 


two  millions  of  souls.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample upon  earth  of  so  prodigious  an  in- 
crease of  population  :  this  people,  having 
come  out  ot  Egypt,  stayed  forty  years  in 


miracle  ;  their  oracles  have  predicted  no-  ?  the  deserts  of  Stony  Arabia,  and  in  that 
thing  but  conquest ;  and  such  of  them  as  <  frightful  country  the  people  much  dimi- 
have  really  become  conquerors  have  had  i  nished. 

no  difficulty  in  believing  these  ancient?  Whatremained  of  this  nation  advanced 
oracles  which  were  verified  by  the  event.  ^  a  little  northward  in  those  deserts.  It 
The  Jews  are  distinguished  among  the  J  appears  that  they  had  the  same  principles 
nations  by  this^tliat  their  oracles  are  the  I  wmch  the  tribes  of  Stony  and  Desert 
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have  since  had,  of  butchering  with- 
out mercy  the  inhabitants  of  little  towns 
over  whom  they  had  the  adyantage,  and 
reserving  only  the  young  women.  The 
interests  of  population  have  ever  been  the 
principal  object  of  both  We  find,  that 
when  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Spain, 
they  imposed  tributes  of  marriageable 
girls  ;  and  at  this  day  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  make  no  treaty  without  stipulating 
lor  some  girls  and  a  few  presents. 

The  Jews  arrived  in  a  sandy,  moun- 
tainous country,  where  there  were  a  few 
towns,  inhabited  by  a  little  people  called 
the  Midianites.  In  one  Midianite  camp 
alone,  they  took  six  htmdred  and  seventy- 
live  thousand  sheep,  seventy-two  thou- 
sand oxen,  sixty-one  thousand  asses,  and 
tfairty-Hwo  thousand  virgins.  All  the 
men,  all  the  wives,  and  all  the  male  chil- 
dren, were  massacred :  the  girls  and  the 
booty  were  divided  between  the  people 
and  the  sacrificers. 

They  then  took,  in  the  same  country, 
the  town  of  Jericho ;  but  having  devoted 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  the  ana- 
thema, they  massacred  them  all,  includ- 
ing the  virgins,  pardoning  none  but  Ela- 
hab  a  courtezan,  who  had  aided  them  in 
surprising  the  town. 

The  learned  haveasritated  the  question, 
-whether  the  Jews,  like  so  many  other 
nations,  really  sacrificed  men  to  the  Di- 
vinity. This  is  a  dispute  on  words: 
those  whom  the  people  consecrated  to  the 
anathema,  were  not  put  to  death  on  an 
altar,  with  religious  rites  ;  but  they  were 
not  the  less  immolated,  without  its  being 
permitted  to  pardon  any  one  of  them. 
Leviticus  (chap,  xxvii.  29.)  expressly 
Ibrbids  the  redeeming  of  those  who  shall 
have  been  devoted.  Its  words  are,  *'  They 
■hall  surely  be  put  to  death.'*  By  virtue 
of  this  law  it  was,  that  Jephlha  devoted 
and  killed  his  daughter,  that  Saul  would 
have  killed  bis  son,  and  that  the  prophet 
Samuel  cut  in  pieces  King  Agag,  Saul's 
prisoner.  It  is  quite  certain  that  God 
18  the  master  of  the  lives  of  men,  and 
that  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  his  laws ; 
we  ought  to  limit  ourselves  to  believing 


these  things,  and  reverencing  in  silenc« 
the  designs  of  God,  who  permitted  them. 
It  is  also  asked ,  what  right  had  strangers 
like  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  they  had  what  God  gave 
them. 

No  sooner  had  they  taken  Jericho  and 
Lais,  than  they  had  a  civil  war  among 
tnemselves,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Benja^ 
min  was  almost  wholly  exterminated — 
men,  women,  and  children ;  leaving  only 
six  hundred  males.  The  people,  unwill- 
ing that  one  of  the  tribes  should  be  anni- 
hilated, bethought  themselves  of  sacking 
a  whole  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
killing  all  the  men,  old  and  young,  all 
the  children,  all  the  married  women,  all 
the  widows,  and  taking  six  hundred  vir- 
gins, whom  they  gave  to  the  six  hundred 
survivors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  re- 
store that  tribe,  in  order  that  the  numlier 
of  their  twelve  tribes  might  still  be  com- 
plete. 

Meanwhile,  the  Phenicians,  a  power- 
ful people  settled  in  the  coasts  from  time 
immemorial,  being  alarmed  at  the  depre- 
dations and  cruelties  of  these  new  comers, 
frequently  chastised  them ;  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  united  against  them  ;  and 
they  were  seven  times  reduced  to  slavery, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

At  last,  they  made  themselves  a  king, 
whom  they  elected  by  lot.  This  king 
could  not  be  very  mighty ;  for  in  the  first 
battle  which  the  Jews  fought  under  him, 
against  their  masters  the  Philistines,  they 
had,  in  the  whole  army,  but  one  sword 
and  one  lance,  and  not  one  weapon  of 
steel.  But  David,  their  second  king, 
made  war  with  advantage.  He  took  the 
city  of  Salem,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  Jews  began  to  make  some  figure  on 
the  borders  of  Syria.  Their  government 
and  their  religion  took  a  more  august 
form.  Hitherto  they  had  not  the  means 
of  raising  a  temple,  though  every  neigh- 
bouring nation  had  one  or  more.  Solo- 
moo  built  a  superb  one,  and  reigned  over 
this  people  about  forty  years. 

Not  only  were  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
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most  flourishing  days  of  the  Jews,  but  all 
the  kings  upon  earth  together  could  not 
exhibit  a  treasure  approaching  Solomon's. 
His  &ther  David,  wnose  predecessor  had 
not  even  iron,  left  to  Solomon  tweniy-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
millions  of  French  livres  in  ready  money. 
His  fleets,  which  went  to  Ophir,  broug-ht 
him  sixty-eight  millions  per  annum  in 
pure  gold,  without  reckoning  the  silver 
and  jewels.  He  had  forty  thousand 
stables,  and  the  same  number  of  coach- 
houses, twelve  thousand  stables  for  his 
cavalry,  seven  hundred  wives,  and  three 
hundred  concubines.  Yet  he  had  neither 
wood  nor  workmen  for  building  his  pa* 
lace  and  the  temple :  he  borrowed  them 
of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  also  fur- 
nished gold ;  and  Solomon  gave  Hiram 
twenty  towns  in  payment,  llie  com- 
mentators have  acknowledged  that  these 
things  need  explanation,  and  have  sus- 
pect'^ some  literal  error  in  the  copyists, 
wno  alone  can  have  been  mistaken. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  a  dlvbion 
took  place  among  the  twelve  tribes,  com- 
posing the  nation.  The  kingdom  was 
torn  asunder,  and  separated  into  two 
small  provinces,  one  of  which  was  called 
Judah,  the  other  Israel — ^nine  tribes  and 
a  half  composing  the  Israelitish  province, 
and  only  two  and  a  half  that  of  Judah. 
Then  there  was  between  these  two  small 
peoples  a  hatred,  the  more  implacable  as 
they  were  kinsmen  and  neighbours,  and 
as  they  had  diflerent  religions;  for  at 
Sichera  and  at  Samaria  they  worshipped 
'  Baal,' — giving  to  God  a  Sidonian  name ; 
while  at  Jerusalem  they  worshipped 
*  AdonaT.'  At  Sichem  were  consecrated 
two  calves ;  at  Jerusalem,  two  cherubim 
— which  were  two  winged  animals  with 
double  heads,  placed  in  the  sanctuary. 
So,  each  faction  having  its  kings,  its  gods, 
its  worship,  and  its  prophets,  they  made 
a  bloody  war  upon  each  other. 

While  this  war  was  carried  on,  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Jews ; 
as  en  eagle  pounces  upon  two  lizards 
while  they  are  fij^ting.    Hie  nine  and  a 


half  tribes  of  Samaria  and  Sichem  wen 
carried  ofl*  and  dispersed  for  ever ;  nor 
has  it  been  precisely  knovm  to  vrbaX  places 
they  were  led  into  slavery. 

It  is  but  twenty  leagues  finom  the  town 
of  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  terri- 
tories joined  each  other ;  so  that  when 
one  of  these  towns  was  enslaved  by  pow* 
erful  conquerors,  the  other  could  not  long 
hold  out.  Jerusalem  was  sacked  several 
times ;  it  was  tributary  to  kings  Hazael 
and  Razin,  etislaved  under  Teglat-phael- 
asser,  three  times  taken  by  Nebudiodo* 
nosor,  or  Nebuchodon-asser,  and  at  last 
destroyed.  Zedekias,  who  had  been  set 
upas  icing  or  governor  by  this  conqueror, 
was  led,  with  his  whole  people,  into  cap- 
tivity in  Babylonia ;  so  tnat  the  only  Jews 
left  in  Palestine  were  a  few  enslaved  pea- 
sants, to  sow  the  ground. 

As  for  the  little  country  of  Samaria  and 
Sichem,  more  fertile  than  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  re-peopled  by  foreign  colo- 
nies, sent  there  by  Assyrian  kings,  who 
took  the  name  of  Samaritans. 

The  two  and  a  half  tribes  that  were 
slaves  in  Babylonia  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  seventy  years,  had  time  to  adopt 
the  usages  of  their  masters,  and  enriched 
their  own  tongue  by  mixing  with  it  the 
Chaldean:  this  is  incontestible.  Hie 
historian  Josephus  tells  us,  that  he  wrote 
first  in  Chaldean,  which  is  the  language 
of  his  country.  It  appears  that  the  Jews 
acquired  but  little  of  the  science  of  Che 
magi :  they  turned  brokers,  money- 
changers, and  old-olothes  men ;  by  which 
they  made  themselves  necessary,  as  they 
still  do,  And  grew  rich. 

Their  gains  enabled  them  to  obtaiOy 
under  Cyrus,  the  liberty  of  rebuilding 
Jerusalem ;  but  when  they  were  to  return 
into  their  own  country,  those  who  had 
grown  rich  at  Babylon,  would  not  quit 
so  fine  a  country  for  the  mountains  of 
Coelesyria,  nor  the  fruitful  banks  of  the 
Euohrates  and  the  Tigris,  for  the  torrent 
of  Cedron .  Only  the  meanest  part  of  the 
nation  returned  with  Zorobabel.  The 
Jews  of  Babylon  contributed  onlv  thetr 
alms  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  the 
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temple;  xiorwas  the  collection  a  large 
me;  for  Rsdras  relates,  that  no  more 
than  seventy  thousand  crowns  could  be 
laised  for  the  erection  of  this  temple, 
which  was  to  be  that  of  all  the  earth. 

The  Jews  still  remained  subject  to  the 
Persians ;  they  were  likewise  subject  to 
Alexander ;  and  when  that  great  man, 
the  most  excusable  of  all  conquerors,  had, 
in  the  early  years  of  his  ▼ictorious  career, 
b^n  to  raise  Alexandria,  and  make  it 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  Jews  flocked  there  to  exerdse  their 
trade  of  brokers :  and  there  it  was  that 
their  rabbis  at  length  learned  aometliing 
of  the  sciences  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
tongue  became  absolutely  necessary  to  all 
trading  Jews. 

After  Alexander's  death,  this  people 
eontinued  subject  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
kings  of  SyrvBLy  and  in  Alexandria  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt ;  and  when  these  kings 
were  at  war,  this  people  always  shared 
line  fate  of  their  subjects,  and  belonged  to 
the  conqueror. 

From  the  time  of  their  captivity  at  Ba^ 
bylon,  the  Jews  never  had  particular  go- 
venHvs  taking  the  title  of  kii^.  The 
ponti£&  had  3ie  internal  administration, 
and  these  pontiffs  were  appointed  by  their 
masters :  they  sometimes  paid  very  high 
fnr  this  dignity,  as  the  Greek  patriarch  at 
Goostantinople  pays  for  his  at  present. 

Under  Aotiochus  Epiphanes  they  re- 
volted :  the  cx^f  was  once  more  pilktged, 
and  the  walls  demolished. 

After  a  succession  of  similar  disasters, 
they  at  length  obtained,  for  the  first  time, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yea«  before 
(he  Christian  era,  permission  to  coin 
money,  which  permission  was  granted 
them  by  Antiochus  Sidetes.  They  then 
had  chiefs,  who  took  the  name  of  kings, 
and  even  wore  a  diadem.  Antigonus 
^"as  the  first  who  was  decorated  vnth  this 
ornament,  which,  without  the  power,  con- 
fers but  little  honour. 

At  ihaf  time  the  Romans  were  begin- 
imw  to  become  formidable  to  the  kin$!^ 
of  Syria,  masters  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
hitter  gamed  over  the  Roman  senate  by 


presents  and  acts  of  submission.  It 
seemed  that  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  some  re- 
lief to  tliis  unfortunate  people ;  but  Je- 
rusalem no  sooner  enjoyed  some  shadow 
of  liberty  than  it  was  torn  by  civil  wars, 
which  rendered  its  condition  under  its 
phantoms  of  kings  much  more  pitiable 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  so  long  and 
various  a  succession  of  bondages. 

In  their  intestine  troubles,  they  made 
the  Romans  their  judges.  Already  moot 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor,  Southern 
Africa,  and  three-fourths  of  Europe,  ac- 
knowledged die  Romans  as  their  arbiten 
and  masters. 

Pompey  came  into  Syria  to  judge  the 
nation  and  to  depose  several  petty  ty- 
rants. Being  deceived  by  Aristobulus, 
who  disputed  the  royalty  of  Jerusalem, 
he  revenged  himself  upon  him  and  his 
party.  He  took  the  city ;  had  some  of 
the  seditious,  either  priests  or  pharisees, 
crucified ;  and,  not  long  after,  condemned 
Aristobulus,  King  of  the  Jews,  to  execu- 
tion. 

The  Jews,  ever  unfortunate,  ever  en- 
slaved, and  ever  revolting,  again  brought 
upon  them  the  Roman  arms.  Crassus 
and  Casstus  punished  them ;  and  Metel- 
lus  Scipio  had  a  son  of  King  Aristobulus, 
named  Alexander,  the  author  of  all  the 
troubles,  crucified. 

Under  the  great  Caesar,  they  were  en- 
tirely subject  and  peaceable.  Herod, 
femed  among  them  and  among  us,  for  a 
long  time  was  merely  tetrarch,  but  ob- 
tained from  Antony  the  crown  of  Judea, 
for  which  he  paid  dearly  ;,  but  Jerusalem 
would  not  recognise'^  this  new  king,  be- 
cause he  was  descended  from  Esau,  and 
not  from  Jacob,  and  was  merely  an  Idu- 
msean.  The  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Romans,  the  better  to  keep  this 
people  in  check. 

The  Romans  protected  the  king  of  their 
nomination  with  an  army;  and  Jerusalem 
was  again  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and 
pillaged. 

Herod,  afterwards  protected  by  Ai^ 
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gustus,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
soTereigns  among  the  petty  kings  of 
Arabia.  He  restored  Jerusalem,  repaired 
the  fortifications  that  surrounded  the 
temple,  so  dear  to  the  Jews,  and  rebuilt 
the  temple  itself;  but  he  could  not  finish 
it,  for  he  wanted  money  and  workmen. 
This  proves  that,  after  all,  Herod  was  not 
rich ;  and  the  Jews,  though  fond  of  their 
temple,  were  still  fonder  of  their  money. 

The  name  of  king  was  nothing  more 
than  a  favour  granted  by  the  Romans  ;  it 
was  not  a  title  of  succession.  Soon  after 
Herod*s  death,  Judea  was  govemed  as  a 
subordinate  lioman  province,  by  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  although  firom  time  to 
time  the  title  of  king  was  granted,  some- 
times to  one  Jew,  sometimes  to  another, 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  un- 
der the  Emperor  Claudius,  when  it  was 
granted  to  the  Jew  Agrippa. 

A  daughter  of  Agrippa  was  that  Bere- 
nice, celebrated  for  having  been  beloved 
by  one  of  ihe  best  emperors  Rome  can 
boast.  She  it  was  who,  by  the  injustice 
she  experienced  ftom  her  countrymen, 
drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans 
upon  Jerusalem.  She  asked  for  justice, 
and  the  factions  of  the  town  refused  it. 
The  sediiious  spirit  of  the  people  impelled 
them  to  fresh  excesses^  Their  character 
at  all  times  was  to  be  cruel ;  and  their 
fate,  to  be  punished. 

This  memorable  siege,  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  was  carried 
on  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  exag- 
gerating Josephus  pretends,  that  in  this 
short  war  more  than  a  million  of  Jews 
were  slaughtered.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  an  author  who  puts  fifteen 
thousand  men  in  each  village,  should  slay 
a  million.  What  remained,  were  exposed 
in  the  public  markets ;  and  each  Jew  was 
sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  un- 
clean animal  of  which  they  dare  not 
eat. 

In  this  last  disperson  they  again  hoped 
for  a  deliverer ;  and  under  Adrian,  whom 
they  curse  in  their  prayers,  there  arose 
one  Barcochebas,  who  called  himself  a 
second   Moses — a   Shilob — a   Christ. 


Having  assembled  many  of  these  wretched 
people  under  his  banners,  which  they 
believed  to  be  sacred,  he  perished  with 
all  his  followers.  It  was  the  last  struggle 
of  this  nation,  which  has  never  lifted  its 
head  again.  Its  constant  opinion,  that 
barrenness  is  a  reproach,  has  preserved  it : 
the  Jews  has  ever  considered  as  their  two 
first  duties,  to  get  money  and  children. 

From  this  short  summary  it  results,  that 
the  Hebrews  have  ever  been  vagrants,  or 
robbers,  or  slaves,  or  seditious.  They 
still  are  vagabonds  upon  the  earth,  and 
abhorred  by  men,  yet  affirming  that  heaved 
and  earth  and  all  mankind  were  created 
for  them  alone. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  situation  of  Ju- 
dea, and  the  genius  of  this  people,  that 
they  could  not  but  be  continually 
subjugated.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
powerful  and  warUke  nations,  for  which 
it  had  an  aversion ;  so  that  it  could  nei- 
ther be  in  alliance  with  them,  nor  pro- 
tected by  them.  It  was  impossible  for 
it  to  maintain  itself  bv  its  marine  ;  for  it 
soon  lost  the  port  which  in  Solomon's 
time  it  had  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Solo- 
mon himself  always  employed  Tynans  to 
build  and  to  steer  his  vessels,  as  well  as 
to  erect  his  palace  and  his  temple.  It 
is  then  manifest,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
neither  trade  nor  manu&ctures,  and  that 
they  could  not  compose  a  flourishing 
people.  They  never  had  an  army  always 
reaay  for  the  field,  like  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Romans.  The  labourers  and  artisans  took 
up  arms  only  as  occasion  required,  and 
consequently  could  not  form  well -discip- 
lined troops.  Their  mountains,  or  rather 
their  rocks,  are  neither  high  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  contiguous,  to  have  ediforded 
an  effectual  barrier  against  invasion.  The 
most  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  trans- 
ported to  Babylon,  Persia,  and  to  India, 
or  settled  in  Alexandria,  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  traffic  and  their  bro- 
kerage, to  think  of  war.  Their  civil  go- 
vernment, sometimes  republican^  some- 
times pontifical,  sometimes  monarchical, 
and  very  often  reduced  to  anaichyi  seems 
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to  have  been  no  better  than  their  military  >      One  proof  that  this  hatred  was  not 
discipline.  ?  caused  by  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  is. 

You  ask,  what  was  the  philosophy  of  \  that  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
the  Hebrews  ?  The  answer  will  be  a  very  5  that  they  were  very  often  idolaters.  So- 
short  one : — they  had  none.  Their  legis-  |  lomon  himself  sacrificed  to  strange  gods. 
lator  himself  does  not  anywhere  speak  <  After  him,  we  find  scarcely  any  king  in 
expressly  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  the  litde  province  of  Judah^that  does  not 
nor  of  the  rewards  of  another  life.  Jo-  ^  permit  the  worship  of  these  gods  and  offer 
sephus  and  Philo  believe  the  soul  to  be  \  them  incense,  llie  province  of  Israel 
material ;  their  doctors  admitted  corpo-  i  kept  its  two  calves  and  its  sacred  groves, 
real  angels  ;  and  when  they  sojoumea  at  i  or  adored  other  divinities. 
Babylon,  they  gave  to  these  angels  the  |  This  idolatry,  with  which  so  many  na- 
names  given  them  by  the  Chaldeans — 5  tions  are  reproached,  is  a  subject  on  which 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel.  The  \  but  little  light  has  been  thrown.  Per- 
name  of  Satan  is  Babylonian,  and  is  in  <  haps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  efiace 
somewise  the  Arimanes  of  Zoroaster.  >  this  stain  upon  the  theology  of  the  an- 
llienameof  Asmodeus  also  is  Chaldean;  J  cients.  All  polished  nations  had  the 
and  Tobit,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  is  the  |  knowledge  of  a  supreme  God,  the  master 
first  who  employed  it.  The  dogma  of  I  of  the  inferior  gods  and  of  men.  The 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  developed  \  Egyptians  themselves  recognised  a  first 
only  in  tho  course  of  ages,  and  among  the  \  principle,  which  they  called  Knef,  and 
Pharisees.  The  Sadducees  always  denied  \  to  which  all  beside  was  subordinate.  The 
this  spirituality,  this  immortality,  and  the  I  ancient  Persians  adored  the  good  phn- 
existence  of  the  angels.  Nevertheless,  |  ciple,  named  Orosmanes ;  and  were  very 
the  Sadducees  communicated  uninter-  \  &r  fi'om  sacrificing  to  the  bad  principle, 
ruptedly  ¥rith  the  Pharisees,  and  had  even  >  Arimanes,  whom  they  regarded  nearly  as 
sovereign  pontifis  of  their  own  sect.  The  2  we  regard  the  devil.  £ven  to  this  day, 
prodigious  difference  in  opinion  between  s  the  Guebres  have  retained  the  sacred 
these  two  great  bodies  did  not  cause  any  \  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  ancient 
disturbance.  The  Jews,  in  the  latter  ^^  Bramins  acknowledged  one  only  Supreme 
times  of  their  sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  were  \  Being ;  the  Chinese  as<tociated  no  infe- 
scrupulously  attached  to  nothing  but  the  >  rior  being  with  the  Divinity,  nor  had  any 
oeremoniab  of  their  law.  The  man  who  \  idol  until  the  times  when  the  populace 
should  have  eaten  pudding  or  rabbit,  \  were  led  astray  by  the  worship  of  Fo, 
would  have  been  stoned  ;  while  he  who  >  and  the  superstitions  of  the  bonzes.  The 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  might  \  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  notwithstanding 
be  high-priest.  I  the  multitude  of  their  gods,  acknowledged 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  abhor- 1  in  Jupiter  the  absolute  sovereign  of  heaven 
rence  in  which  the  Jews  held  other  na- 1  and  earth.  Homer  himself,  in  the  most 
tions,  proceeded  fi'om  their  horror  of  idol-  \  absurd  poetical  fictions,  has  never  lost 
atry  ;  out  it  is  much  more  likely,  that)  sight  of  this  truth.  He  constantly  repre- 
the  manner  in  which  they  at  the  first  >  sents  Jupiter  as  the  only  All-mighty, 
exterminatedsomeof  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  <  sending  good  and  evil  upon  earth,  and, 
and  tlie  hatred  which  tlie  neighbouring  s  with  a  motion  of  his  brow,  striking  gods 
nations  conceived  for  them,  were  the  >  and  men  with  awe.  Altars  were  raised, 
cause  of  this  invincible  aversion.  Astheyjand  sacrifices  offered  to  inferior  gods, 
knew  no  nations  but  their  neighbours,  I  dependent  on  the  one  supreme.  There 
they  thought  that  in  abhorrring  them  they  I  is  not  a  single  monument  of  antiquity  in 
detested  die  whole  earth,  and  thus  accus-  >  which  the  title  of  sovereign  of  heaven  is 
tomed  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  all  I  given  to  any  secondary  deity — to  Mer- 
men. ^  cury,  to  Apollo^  to  Mars.    The  thunder- 
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bolt  was  eTer  the  attribute  of  the  masrter 
of  all,  and  of  him  only. 

The  idea  of  a  Sovereign  Being,  of  his 
providence,  of  his  eternal  decrees,  is  to 
be  found  among  all  philosophers  and  all 
poets.  In  short,  it  is  perhaps  as  unjust 
to  think  that  the  ancients  equalled  tlie 
heroes,  the  genii,  the  inferior  gods,  to  him 
whom  they  called  "  the  father  and  master 
of  the  gods,*'  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  we  associate  with  God  the 
blessed  and  the  angels. 

You  then  ask,  whether  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  law-givers  borrowed  from 
tlie  Jews,  or  the  Jews  from  them  ?  We 
must  refer  the  question  to  Philo :  he  owns 
that  before  the  translation  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  books  of  his  nation  were  unknown 
to  strangers.  A  great  people  cannot  have 
received  their  laws  and  their  knowledge 
from  a  little  people,  obscure  and  enslaved. 
In  the  time  of  Ostas,  indeed,  the  Jews 
had  no  books :  in  his  reign  was  accident- 
ally found  the  only  copy  of  the  law  then 
in  existence.  This  people,  after  their 
captivity  at  Babylon,  nadno  other  alpha- 
bet than  the  Chaldean ;  they  were  not 
fitmed  for  any  art,  any  manufieicture  what- 
soever ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  foreign 
artisans.  To  say,  that  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  were  instructed 
by  the  Jews,  were  to  say,  that  the  Ro- 
mans learned  the  arts  from  the  people  of 
Brittany.  The  Jews  never  were  natural 
philosophers,  nor  geometricians,  nor 
astronomers.  So  far  were  they  from 
having  public  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  that  they  had  not  even  a  term 
in  their  language  to  express  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
measured  their  year  much  better  than  the 
Jews.  Their  stay  in  Babylon  and  in 
Alexandria,  during  which  individuals 
might  instruct  themselves,  formed  the 
people  to  no  art  save  that  of  usury.  They 
never  knew  how  to  stamp  money ;  and 
when  Antiochus  Sidetes  permitted  them 
to  have  a  coinage  of  their  own,  they 
were  almost  incapable  of  profiting  by 
this  permission  for  four  or  five  years  ;  i 


indeed  this  coin  ia  said  to  have  been 
struck  at  Samaria.  Hence,  it  is,  that 
Jewish  medals  are  so  rare,  and  nearly  all 
fidse.  In  short,  we  find  in  them  only  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  people,  who  have 
long  united  the  most  sordid  avarice  with 
the  most  detestable  superstition  and  the 
most  invincible  hatred  for  every  people  by 
whom  they  are  tolerated  and  eunched. 
Still,  we  ought  not  to  bum  them. 

SECTION  ir. 
The  Jewish  Law. 

Their  law  must  appear,  to  every  po- 
lished people,  as  singular  as  their  con- 
duct; if  it  were  not  divine,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  law  of  savages  beginning 
to  assemble  themselves  into  a  nation ; 
and  being  divine,  one  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  it  has  not  existed  fix>m  all 
ages,  for  them,  and  for  all  men. 

But  it  is  more  strange  than  all,  that 
the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  is  not  even 
intimated  in  this  law,  entitled  ''  Vaicrah 
and  Addebarim,"  Leviticus  and  Deute- 
ronomy. 

In  thb  law  it  is  forbidden  to  eat  eeU, 
because  they  have  no  scales ;  and  hares, 
because  they  chew  the  cud,  and  have 
cloven  feet.  Apparently,  the  Jews  had 
hares  different  from  ours.  The  griffin  is 
unclean,  and  four-footed  birds  are  un- 
clean, which  animals  are  somewhat  rare. 
Whoever  touches  a  mouse,  or  a  mole,  is 
unclean.  The  women  are  forbidden  to 
lie  widi  horses  or  asses,  llie  Jewish 
women  must  have  been  subject  to  this 
sort  of  gallantry.  The  men  are  forbidden 
to  offer  up  their  seed  to  Moloch ;  and 
here  the  term  seed  is  not  metaphorical. 
It  seems  that  it  was  very  customary,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  ofier  up  iliis 
singular  present  to  the  gods ;  as  it  is  said 
to  be  usual  in  Cochin  and  some  other 
countries  of  India,  for  the  girls  to  yield 
their  vii^inity  to  an  iron  Pnapus  in  a 
temple.  These  two  ceremonies  prove 
that  mankind  are  capable  of  everyming. 
llie  Gaffres,  who  deprive  themselves  ot 
one  testicle,  are  a  still  more  ridieulous 
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example  of  the  extramgance  of  supersti- 
tkm. 

Another  law  of  the  Jews,  equally 
ttrsDge,  is  their  proof  of  adultery.  A 
womau  accused  by  her  husband  must  be 
presented  to  the  priests,  and  she  is  made 
to  drink  of  the  waters  of  jealousy,  mixed 
with  wormwood  and  dust.  If  she  is  in- 
nocent, the  >K'ater  makes  her  more  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful ;  if  she  is  guilty,  her 
eyes  start  from  her  head,  her  belly  swells, 
and  she  bursts  before  the  Lord. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  all  these  sacrifices,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  the  operations  of  ce- 
remonial butchers  ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  remark  another  kind  of 
sacrifice  too  common  in  those  barbarous 
times.  It  is  expressly  ordered,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  that 
all  men,  vowed  in  anathema  to  the  Lord, 
be  immolated  :  they  **  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death  ;'*  such  are  the  words  of  the  text. 
Here  is  the  origin  of  the  story  of  Jephtha, 
— whether  his  daughter  was  really  immo- 
]Bt«d,  or  the  story  was  copied  from  that 
of  Iphegenia.  Here,  too,  is  the  source  of 
the  vow  made  by  Saul,  who  would  have 
immolated  his  son,  but  that  the  army, 
less  superstitious  than  liimself,  saved  the 
innocent  young  man's  life. 

It  is  then  but  too  true,  that  the  Jews, 
according  to  their  law,  sacrificed  human 
victims.  This  act  of  religion  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  manners ;  their  own 
books  represent  them  as  slaughtering 
without  mercy  all  that  came  in  their 
way,  reserving  only  the  virgins  for  their 
use. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  (and  should 
be  very  unimportant)  to  know  at  what 
time  these  laws  were  digested  into  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them.  That 
they  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  enough 
to  inform  us  how  gross  and  ferocious  the 
mannen  of  that  antiquity  were. 

SECTION    III. 

The  Dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
It  has  been  pretended  that  the  disper 


sion  of  this  people  had  been  foretold,  as 
a  punishment  tor  their  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  : 
the  asserters  affecting  to  forget,  that  they 
had  been  dispersed  throughout  the  known 
world  long  before  Jesus  Christ.  The 
boobs  that  are  left  us  of  this  singular  na- 
tion make  no  mention  of  a  return  of  the 
twelve  tribes  transported  beyond  the  Eu- 
;!  phrates  by  Teglat  Phalasar  and  his  suc- 
cessor Salmanasar ;  and  it  was  six  hun- 
dred years  after,  that  Cyrus  sent  back  to 
Jerusalem  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, which  Nebuchodonosor  had 
brought  away  into  the  provinces  of  his 
empire.  The  Acts  of  tne  Apostles  cer- 
tify, that  My-three  days  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  there  were  Jews  from 
every  nation  under  heaven  assembled  for 
the  feast  of  Pentecost.  St.  James  writes 
to  the  twelve  dispersed  tribes ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  and  Philo  speak  of  the  Jews  as 
very  numerous  throughout  the  east. 

It  is  true,  that  considering  the  carnage 
that  was  made  of  them  under  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  slaughter 
of  them  so  often  repeated  in  every  Chris- 
tian state,  one  is  astonished  that  this  peo- 
ple not  only  still  exists,  but  is  at  this  day 
no  less  numerous  than  it  was  formerly. 
Their  numbers  must  be  attributed  to  their 
exemption  from  bearing  arms,  their  ar- 
dour for  marriage,  their  custom  of  con- 
tracting it  in  their  families  early,  their 
law  of  divorce,  their  sober  and  regular 
way  of  life,  their  abstinence,  their  toil, 
and  their  exercise. 

Their  firm  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
law  is  no  less  remarkable,  especially  when 
we  consider  their  frequent  apostacies 
when  they  lived  under  the  government 
of  their  kings  and  their  judi;es  ;  and  Ju- 
daism is  now,  of  all  the  rcJi;^ons  in  the 
world,  the  one  most  mrely  abjured — 
which  is  partly  the  fruit  of  the  persecu- 
tions it  has  suffered.  Its  followers,  per- 
petual martyrs  to  their  creed,  have  re- 
garded themselves  with  progressively 
increasing  confidence  as  the  fountain  of 
all  sanctity  ;  looking  upon  us  as  no  other 
than  rebellious  Jews,  who  have  abjured 
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the  law  of  God,  and  pot  to  death  or  >  gave,  on  losing  the  eighth,  a  thousand 
torture  those  who  recetfed  it  from  his  I  marks  of  silver.  Henry  III.  extorted 
hand.  \  from   Aaron,  a  Jew  of  York,  fourteen 

Indeed,  if  while  Jerusalem  and  its  \  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  ten  thou- 
temple  existed,  the  Jevrswere  someti  nes  ^  sand  for  his  queen.  He  sold  the  rest  of 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  vicissi-  \  the  Jews  of  his  countiy  to  his  brother 
tudes  of  empires,  they  have  still  «iore  \  Richard,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  in  or* 
frequently  been  expelled  through  a  blind  s  der,  says  Matthew  Paris,  that  this  count 
zeal  from  every  country  in  which  they  J  might  embowel  those  whom  his  brother 
have  dwelt  since  the  progress  of  Chris-  \  had  flayed. 

tianity  and  Mahometanism.  They  them-  j  In  France,  they  were  put  in  prison, 
selves  compare  their  religion  to  a  mother,  >  plundered,  sold,  accused  of  magic,  of 
upon  whom  her  two  daughters,  the  \  sacrificing  children,  of  poisoning  the 
Christian  and  the  Mahometan,  have  in-  ^  fountains.  Tliey  were  driven  out  of  the 
ilicted  a  thousand  wounds.  But,  how  I  kingdom  ;  they  were  suffered  to  return  for 
ill  soever  she  has  been  treated  by  them,  >  money  ;  and  even  while  tliey  were  tole- 
she  still  glories  in  having  given  them  i  rated,  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
birth.  She  makes  use  of  them  both  to  ;  rest  of  the  inhabitants  by  marks  of  in- 
embrace  the  whole  world,  while  her  own  <  famy.  And,  by  an  inconceivable  whim- 
venerable  age  embraces  all  time.  <  sicality,  while  in  other  countries  the  Jews 

It  is  singular,  that  the  Christians  pre-  \  were  burned  to  make  them  embrace 
tend  to  have  accomplished  the  prophecies  \  Christianity,  in  France  the  property  of 
by  tyrannising  over  the  Jews  by  whom  z  such  as  became  Christians  was  confis- 
they  were  transmitted.  We  nave  al-  ?  cated.  Charles  IV.,  by  an  edict  given 
ready  seen  how  the  inquisition  banished  v  at  Balville,  April  4,  1392,  abrogated 
the  Jews  from  Spain.  Obliged  to  wan-  i  this  tyrannical  custom,  which,  according 
der  from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  to  \  to  the  Benedictine  Mabillon,  had  been 
gain  a  livelihood  ;  everywhere  declared  \  introduced  for  two  reasons  : — 
incapable  of  possessing  any  landed  pro-  <  F'irst,  to  try  the  faith  of  these  new  con- 
perty,  or  holding  any  office,  they  nave  s  verts,  as  it  was  but  too  common  for 
DGen  obliged  to  disperse,  and  roam  from  \  those  of  this  nation  to  feign  submission  to 
place  to  place,  unable  to  establish  them-  I  the  gospel  lor  some  personal  interest, 
selves  permanently  in  any  country,  for  ^  without  internally  changing  their  belief : 
want  of  support,  of  power  to  maintain  j      Secondly,  because  as  they  had   de- 


their  ground,  and  of  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war.  Trade,  a  profession  long  des- 
pised by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was,  in  those  barbarous  ages,  their  only 
resource ;  and  as  they  necessarily  grew 
rich  by  it,  they  were  treated  as  inftimous 
usurers.  Kings  who  could  not  ransack 
the  purses  of  their  subjects,  put  the  Jews, 


rived  their  wealth  chiefly  from  usury,  the 
purity  of  Christian  morals  appeared  to 
require  them  to  make  a  general  restitu- 
tion, which  was  effected  by  confiscation. 
Rut  the  true  reason  of  this  custom, 
which  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
has  so  well  developed,  was  a  sort  of 
"  droit  d'amortissement" — a  redemptior. 


whom  they  regarded  not  as  citizens,  to  \  for  the  sovereign,  or  the  seigneurs,  of  tu^- 
torture.  s  taxes  which  they  levied  on  the  Jews,  as 

What  wasdonetotheminKnglandmay  I  mortmainable  serfs,  whom  they  sue 
give  some  idea  of  what  they  experienced  \  ceedcd  ;  for  they  were  deprived  of  this 
in  other  countries.  King  John,  being  in  i  benefit  when  the  latter  were  converted  to 
want  of  money,  had  the  rich  Jews  in  his  j  the  Christian  faith, 
kingdom  imprisoned.  One  of  them,;  At  length,  being  incessantly  proscribed 
having  had  seven  of  his  teeth  drawn  pne  ;  in  every  country,  they  ingeniously  found 
after  another,  to  obtain  his  property^  ]  the  means  of  saving  their  fortunes,  and 
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or 


BMldng  their  retreats  for  ever  secure, 
fieii^  driTen  from  France  under  Philip 
the  Lonff  in  ]318,  they  took  refuge  in 
Lomberdy ;  there  they  ga^e  to  the  mer- 
efaants  bills  of  exchange  on  those  to 
whom  they  had  entrusted  their  effects  at 
their  departure,  and  these  were  dia- 
charged. 

The  admirable  inrention  of  bills  of 
exchange  sprang  from  the  extremity  of 
de^Mir ;  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
oonmierce  was  enabled  to  elude  the  ef- 
fivts  of  Tiolence,  and  to  maintain  itself 
throughout  the  world. 

SECTION    IV. 

In  Answer  to  tome  Oljectiani. 

Letten  to  Joseph^  Beriy  Jonathan,  Aaron, 
Mathataiy  and  David  Wineker. 

FIRST   LETTER. 

Gentiemen,~*When,  forty-four  years 
ago,  your  countryman  Medina  became  a 
bankrupt  in  London,  being  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  in  my  debt,  he  told  me  that 
"it  was  not  his  fitult  ;'*  that  he  was  un* 
Ibrtqnate ;"  that  **  he  had  nerer  been  one 
of  the  children  of  Belial  ;*'  that "  he  had 
always  endeayoured  to  live  as  a  son  of 
God — that  is,  as  an  honest  man,  a  good 
Israelite.  1  was  affected;  I  embraced 
lum ;  we  joined  in  the  praise  of  God  ; 
ttid  I  lost  eighty  per  cent. 

You  ought  to  know  that  I  never  hated 
^r  nat:on ;  I  hate  no  one ;  not  even 

Far  from  hating,  I  have  always  pitied 
you.  If,  like  my  protector  good  pope 
I^ambertmi,  I  have  sometimes  bantered 
•  little,  I  am  not  therefore  the  less  sen- 
sitife.  I  wept,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
^en  I  was  told  that  a  mother  and  her 
daughter  had  been  burned  at  Lisbon  for 
^▼ing  eaten,  standing,  a  little  lamb, 
cooked  with  lettuce,  on  the  fourteenth 
<by  of  the  red  moon ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  extreme  beauty  which  this 
gid  was  reported  to  have  possessed  had 
tko  share  in  calling  forth  my  tears,  al- 
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thouffh  it  must  have  increased  the  spec- 
tators horror  for  the  assassins,  and  their 
pity  for  the  victim. 

I  know  not  how  it  entered  my  head 
to  write  an  epic  poem  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  (Do  you  know  what  an  epic, 
poem  is  ?  For  my  part  I  knew  nothmg 
of  the  matter).    Ihe  l^slator  Montes- 

2uieu  had  not  yet  written  his  Persian 
<etters,  which  you  reproach  me  with 
having  commented  on ;  but  I  had  already 
of  myself  said,  speaking  of  a  monster 
well  known  to  your  ancestors,  and  which 
even  now  is  not  without  devotees : — 


; 


: 


D  TMBt;  le  iJMiatMaie  «t  toa  horribk  Bom; 
BaCiBt  db»$tm€  de  b  rdiffoa : 
Arme  poor  to  d^feodre,  U  ciicrcbe  a  la  d6tnilre« 
Bt  i«9«  dftM  Bon  wId,  r«rabn»«  €t  It  d^hirth 


Celt  lal  qai  dans  Rab«,  Mr  lei  bordi  de  r  Ai 
OnidB't  tat  dcMmdus  da  mallMmmu  Amiouo, 
Quaod  i  MolfC  lair  dies  de*  meres  g^miauDiei 
Ofliniait  da  Icara  aafiioa  1m  aotrailla*  Aunaatat. 
U  dicta  da  Japbl^  la  •ermaBi  iohaaiaia  t 
Daaa  la  eoear  da  aa  SUe  d  oondainit  aa  dmib. 
Cat!  hii  qal,  da  Cakhaa  oarraat  la  boaclia  unpia 
nanaada  par  aa  voix  la  mort  d'lpbig^aie. 
Fkmaca*  dans  tas  forets  il  bablta  loog-tampi. 
A  faSNaa  TaatatidB  iloSnt  too  aooeas. 
Ta  n'a  polat  oablie  oas  Mcras  bomlcides, 
QuTi  tas  ludignas  diaaa  pra^aatalaat  tea  dmidcs. 
Da  baut  da  capitola  II  criait  aiu  Pftioit. 
«■  Prappaif  aatanniaax,  decbirea  las  cbrMeas." 
Mais  larsQi^aa  Bis  de  Diaa  Eoaae  aafta  fut  tomnttt. 
Da  capitola  aa  eeadre  il  passa  dans  KCglisci 
Gt  daas  lea  eoaars^cbr6tteas  laspiraat  ses  farears. 
Da  niaityn  qo'ils  etaicot  las  flt  penecutean. 
Daa«  Loadras  il  a  fbnni  la  sacu  turbalenta 
Qai  sar  aa  roi  tiop  fUbIa  a  mis  sa  maia  s^aalaatai 
Daaa  Madrid,  daas  Lisboaaai  il  aflame  ces  ^'ux, 
Cas  baebart  solaaaals  oA  dcs  Jalfs  maibaareux 
Boat  toas  las  aaa  aa  poaipa  ae*oy^  par  dcs  pr^iaib 
Poar  a'avair  polat  qaitt6 la  foi  da  tears  aoodtres . 

Ha  ooaias;  tbe  flaad  F^aticism  comes— 
Ralifioa's  borrid  aad  annatural  cbild— 
Anaiad  to  dafcad  bar*  aiinioa  to  destroy— 
Taarinf  bar  boaoon  la  bis  fcigaed  embrace. 

Twas  ba  who  galded  Ammoa's  wretebed  race 
Oa  Araua's  baa  is,  vbeie  notliers  od'er'd  ap 
Tbcir  cblldraii^s  maagtad  limbs  on  Moluch's  aliars. 
'Taw  be  wbo  prompted  iepbtbs^s  barbaroos  oatb* 
Aad  aimed  tba  poaiard  at  his  daasbier*!  heart. 
'Twas  be  wbo  spoke,  wbaa  Calcbar  impiou*  longaak 
Galled  fM  tba  blamelass  Ipbif caia's  deatb. 
Praacc.  ba  loai  rerdled  la  thv  fortst-sbadcs, 
OSeroif  tbv  laceaae  to  the  gnm  Teatates, 
Whettiac  ne  savajie  Druid's  asardcroas  koife 
To  sate  Els  aoftblcas  gods  with  baaiaa  gore. 
H^  fironi  the  Capitol,  stirred  Pagan  bnrt« 
To  eatermtaale  Christ  s  followers ;  and  be. 
Wb«a  RoBia  bersdf  bad  bowed  to  Chn<tiaa  tralh» 
Qaittad  tbe  Capitol  to  rale  tbe  ebarcfa^ 
To  rrign  sapreroe  in  erery  Cbriitttin  smqI, 
Aad  mak  >  tbe  Pagans  martyn  in  tbeir  turn. 
Mia  were  ia  Eagland  tbe  fierce  sect  who  Utd 
Tbeir  blcodT  beads  oa  a  too  feeble  Iclnc. 
Ris  are  Madrid's  aad  Usbim's  horrid  liief, 
Tbe  yearly  portion  of  unhappy  Jew», 
By  priestly  jodees  doom  -d  to  tK   pnml  Samet 
"     pfc* 
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You  cleariy  see,  then,  that  even  so 
long  ago  I  was  your  servant,  your  friend, 
your  ^ther  ;  although  my  &tlier  and 
mother  had  preserved  to  me  my  foreskin. 

I  am  aware  that  virility,  whether  cir- 
cumcised or  uncircumcised,  has  caused 
▼ery  fiital  quarrels.  I  know  what  it 
cost  Priam's  son  Paris,  and  Agamem- 
non's brother  Menelaus.  I  have  read 
enough  of  your  books  to  know  that  Ha- 
mor's  son  Sichem  ravished  Leah's  daugh- 
ter Dinah,  who  at  most  was  not  more 
than  five- years  old,  but  was  very  for- 
ward for  her  age.  He  wanted  to  make 
her  his  wife ;  and  Jacob's  sons,  brothers 
of  the  violated  damsel,  gave  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  on  condition  that  he  and  all 
his  people  should  be  circumcised.  When 
the  operation  was  performed,  and  all  the 
Sichemites,  or  Sichimites,  were  lying-in 
of  the  pains  consequent  thereupon,  the 
hol^  patriarchs  Simeon  and  Levi  cut  all 
tiieir  throats  one  after  another.  But, 
af^  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  uncircum- 
cision  ought  now  to  produce  such  abomi- 
nable horrors ;  and  esDeciallv  I  do  not  ^ 
think  that  men  should  hate,  detest,  ana-  i 
thematise,  aud  damn  one  another  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday^  on  account  of  a 
morsd  more  or  less  oi  flesh. 

If  I  have  said  itnX  flome  of  the  cir- 
cumcised have  clipped  money  at  Metz, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  War- 
saw (which  I  do  not  remember)  I  ask 
their  pardon;  for,  being  almost  at  the 
end  or  my  pilgrimage,  I  have  no  widi  to 
embroil  m^velf  with  Israel. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be  (as  they  say) 

zoun,  &c. 

SECOKD   LETTER. 

Antiquity  of  the  Jews, 

Gentlemen, — I  have  ever  agreed,  hav- 
ing  read  a  few  historical  books  for  amuse- 
ment, that  you  are  a  veiy  ancient  peo- 
ple, and  your  origin  may  be  dated  much 
mrther  back  than  that  of  the  Teutones, 
the  Celts,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Angles, 
and  Ilurons.  I  see  you  assembling  as  a 
people  in  a  capital  called,    sometime* 


HerriMlaTra,  sometiniet  Shaheb,  on  tfat 
hill  Moriah,  and  on  the  hill  Sion,  near  a 
desert,  on  a  stony  soil,  by  a  small  torrent 
which  is  dry  six  montlis  of  the  year. 

M^en  you  began  to  establish  your- 
selves in  your  corner,  I  will  not  say  of 
land,  but  of  pebbles,  IVoy  had  been  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Greeks  about  two  centu* 


Medon  was  archon  of  Athens. 

Bchestmtus  was  reigning  in  Lacedse* 
mon. 

lAtinus  Sylvius  was  reigning  in  Ia* 
tium. 

And  Osochor  in  Egypt. 

The  Indies  had  been  flourishing  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages. 

This  was  the  most  illustrious  period  of 
Chinese  history.  The  emperor  Tchin- 
wang  was  reigning  with  glory  over  that 
vast  empire ;  all  the  sciences  were  there 
cultivated  ;  and  the  public  annals  inform 
us  that  the  King  of  Cochin  China,  being 
oome  to  pay  his  respects  to  this  emperor, 
Tchin-wang,  received  from  him  a  present 
of  a  mariner's  compass.  This  compass 
might  have  been  of  great  service  to  your 
Solomon,  for  his  fleets  that  went  to  the 
fine  country  of  Ophir,  which  no  one  has 
ever  known  anything  about. 

Thus,  after  the  Chaldeans,  the  Sy- 
rians,  the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Indians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Latins,  and  the  Tuscans,  you 
are  the  first  people  upon  earth  who  had 
anyknown  form  of  government. 

The  Banians,  the  Guebres,  and  your- 
selves, are  the  only  nations  which,  dis- 
persed out  of  their  own  country,  Imve 
preserved  their  ancient  rites ;  if  I  make 
no  account  of  the  little  Egyptian  troops, 
called  Zingari  in  Italy,  Gypsies  in  Eng- 
land, and  Bohemians  in  I*  ranee,  which 
had  preserved  the  antique  ceremonies  of 
the  worship  of  Isis,  the  cistrum,  the 
cymbals,  tne  dance  of  Isis,  the  pro- 
phesying, and  the  art  of  robbing  ben- 
roosts. 

These  sacred  troops  are  beginning  to 
disajppear  firom  the  fitce  of  the  earth : 
while  their  pyramids  still  belong  to  tiM 
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IWs,  ^rbo  pcrliapt  will  not  «lwfty«  be 
masters  of  them — the  6gure  of  all  diings 
OB  this  earth  doth  so  pass  away. 

YoQ  say,  that  you  have  been  settled  in 
Spain  ever  sinoe  the  daya  of  Solomon :  I 
behere  it,  and  will  evenyenture  to  thinki 
tbat  the  Phenicians  might  cany  some 
Jews  thither  hmf  before^  when  you  wei^ 
slaves  in  Phenicia,  afWr  the  horrid  maa* 
sacres  which  you  say  were  cotumitted  by 
Hie  lobbery  Joshuay  and  by  tbat  otheriob- 
ber,Oaleb. 

Tour  hooka  indeed  say,  that  yon  were 
ledneed  to  slavecy  under  Chushan-Ra* 
shslainiy  King  of  Mesopotamia,  for  eight 
years;  under  Eglon,  Kmg  of  Moab,  for 
evbteen.  yean ;  then  undier  Jabini  King 
of  Canaan,  te  twenty  yean ;  then  in  the 
litde  eamon  of  Midian,  from  which  you 
had  issued,  and  where  yon  dwelt  in  csh 
asms,  for  aeren  years. 

Then  in  Gilead,  for  eighteen  years  ;-^ 
aotwitbttanding  that  Jair,  your  prince, 
had  flnrty  sons,  each  mounted  on  a  fine 


Then  under  the  Pbenicins,  (called  by 
m  Phihstines)  for  forty  yeais-^-until  at 
Isflt  the  Lord  Adonai  sent  Sampson,  who 
lied  thsee  hundred  foxes  one  to  another 
Vy  the  taib,  and  slew  a  thousand  Philis- 
liBtt  with  the  jaw*bone  of  an  ass,  from 
which  issued  a  fountain  of  clear  water ; 
which  has  been  very  well  represented  at 
the  Gom6die  Italiome. 

Here  are,  by  your  own  confession, 
Biaety^eix  years  of  captivity  in  the  land 
of  promise.  Now  it  is  very  probable, 
thst  the  Syrians,  who  were  the  foctors  for 
•Unatbns,  and  narigated  as  for  as  the 
great  ocean,  bought  some  Jewish  slaves, 
•nd  took  tiiem  lo  Cadiz,  which  thev 
fouded.  You  see  that  you  are  much 
tnore  ancient  than  you  dunk.  It  is  in- 
deed very  hkely  that  you  inhabited  Spain 
■evenl  centuries  before  the  Romans,  the 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Moors. 

I  am  not  only  your  fiiokl,  your  bro- 
ther, but  moreover  your  gcascalospst. 

I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  yon  irill  have 
^  goodness  to  believe,  that  I  never 
bive  bdieved,  I  do  not  believe^  and  I 


)  never  will  believe,  that  you  are  descended 
from  those  highway  robbers  whose  ears 
and  noses  were  cut  oiT  by  order  of  King 
Actisanes,  and  whom,  accoiding  to  Dio- 
dorus  of  Sicily,  he  sent  into  £e  desert 
between  Lake  Sirbo  and  Mount  Sine! — 
a  frightful  desert  where  water  and  every 
other  necessary  of  Ufe  are  wanting.  They 
made  nets  to  catch  quails,  which  fed 
them  for  a  few  vreeks,  during  the  passage 
•f  the  birds. 

&»me  of  the  learned  hare  pretended, 
that  this  origin  perfectly  agrees  vrith  your 
historjr.  You  yourselves  say,  that  yon 
iDhabited  this  desert,  that  there  you 
wanted  vfater,  and  lived  on  quails,  which 
in  reality  abound  there.  Your  accounts 
appear  in  the  main  to  confirm  that  of 
Diodorus:  but  I  believe  only  the  Penta> 
teuch.  Ine  author  does  not  say  that  you 
had  your  ears  and  noses  cut  off.  As  for 
as  I  remember,  (for  I  have  not  Diodorus 
at  hand)  you  lost  only  your  noses.  I  do 
not  now  recollect  where  I  read  that  your 
ears  were  of  the  party ;  it  might  be  in 
some  fragments  of  Manetho,  cited  by  St. 
£phrem. 

In  vain  does  the  secretary,  who  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  vrriting  to  me  in 
your  name,  assure  me  that  you  stole  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  mne  millions 
in  gold,  coined  or  carved,  to  go  and  set 
up  your  tabemacle  in  me  desert  I 
maintain,  that  you  carried  off  nothing  but 
what  htwfoUy  belonged  to  you,  reckoning 
interiist  at  for^  per  cent  which  was  the 
lawful  rate. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  certi^  that  you 
are  of  very  good  nooility,  and  that  yod 
were  lords  of  Hershalaim  long  before  the 
houses  of  Suabia,  Anhalt,  Saxony,  and 
Bavaria  were  heaiti  of. 

Itmay  bci  that  the  negroes  ef  Angola, 
and  those  of  Guinea,  are  much  more  an- 
cient thm  you,  and  that  they  adored  a 
beautifiil  serpent  before  the  Egyptians 
knew  their  Isis,  end  you  dwelt  near  Lake 
Sirbo  ;  butthe  negroes  have  not  yet  com- 
momnled  their  books  to  us. 
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THIRD    LETTER. 

On  a  few  Cro$»et  which  befel  God^$ 
People. 

Far  from  accusing  you^  gentlemen,  I 
have  always  regarded  you  with  compas- 
sion.    Permit  me  here  to  remind  you  of 
what  I  have  read  in  the  preliminary  dis- 
course to  the  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and 
Manners  of  Nations,  and  on  general  his- 
tory.   Here  we  find,  that ,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  and  twenty  Jews 
were  slaughtered  by  one  another,  from 
the  worshipping  of  the  golden  calf  to  the 
taking  of  the  ark  by  the  PhiKstines — 
which  cost  fifty  thousand  and  seventy 
Jews  their  lives,  for   having  dared  to 
look  upon  the  ark,  while  they  who  had 
so  insolently  taken  it  in  war,  were  ac- 
quitted with  only  the  piles,  and  a  fine  of 
nve  golden  mice,  and  five  golden  anuses. 
You  will  not  deny,  that  the  slaughter  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
iand  twenty  men,  by  your  fellow  country- 
men, without  reckoning  those  whom  you 
lost  in  alternate  war  and  slavery,  must 
have  been  very  detrimental  to  a  rising 
colony. 

How  should  I  do  otherwise  than  pity 
you  ?  seeing  that  ten  of  your  tribes  were 
absolutely  annihilated,  or  perhaps  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  femilies,  which,  it 
is  said,  are  to  be  fbund  in  China  and 
Tartar/. 

As  for  the  two  other  tribes,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  has  happened  to  them. 
Suffer  then  my  compassion,  and  do  not 
impute  to  me  lU-will. 

FOURTH  LETTER. 

The  Story  of  Micah, 

Be  not  displeased  at  my  asking  from 
you  some  elucidation  of  a  singular  pas- 
si^  in  your  history,  with  which  the  la- 
dies of  Paris  and  people  of  fashion  are 
but  slightly  acquainted. 

Your  Moses  had  not  been  dead  quite 
thirty-eight  years  when  the  mother  of^Mi- 
cah,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lost  eleven 
hundred  shekels^  which  are  said  to  be 


equivalent  to  about  six  hundred  Itvres  of 
our  money.  Her  son  returned  them  to 
her ;  the  text  does  not  inform  us  that  he 
had  not  stolen  them.  The  ^ood  Jewess 
immediately  had  them  made  into  idolsy 
and,  according  to  custom,  built  them  a 
little  moveable  chapel.  A  Xevite  of 
Bethlehem  offered  himself  to  perform  the 
service  for  ten  francs  per  annum,  two  tn» 
nics,  and  his  victuals. 

A  tribe  (afterwards  called  the  tribe  of 
Dan)  searching  that  neighbourhood  for 
something  to  plunder>  passed  near  M»- 
cah's  house.  The  men  of  Dan,  knowing 
that  Micah's  mother  had*  in  her  house  a 
priest,  a  seer,  a  diviner,  a  rhoe,  enauiied 
of  him  if  their  excursion  would  be  lucky 
^— if  they  should  find  a  good  booty.  The 
Levite  promised  them  complete  suooeai. 
They  began  by  robbing  Micah's  chapel^ 
and  took  from  her  even  her  Levite.  In 
vain  did  Mtoeh  and  his  mother  cry  out, 
<'  You  are  carrying  away  my  gods  1  Yoa 
are  stealing  my  priest  1''  Tne  robbers 
silenced  them,  and  went  through  devo» 
tion  to  put  to  fire  and  sword  the  little 
town  or  Dan,  whose  name  this  tribe 
adopted. 

These  freebooters  were  very  grateful  to 
Micah  *s  gods,  which  had  done  them 
such  good  service,  and  placed  them  in  a 
new  tabernacle.  The  crowd  of  devotees 
increasing,  a  new  priest  was  wanted,  and 
one  presented  himself.  Those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  your  history,  wilt  ne- 
ver divine  who  this  chaplain  was :  but, 
gentlemen,  y<m  know  that  it  was  Moses* 
own  grandsonj  one  Jonathan,  son  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses  and  Jethro*s 
daughter. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  ^ 
mily  of  Moses  was  rather  a  singular  one. 
His  brother,  at  thp  age  of  one  hundred, 
cast  a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it ; 
and  his  grandson  turned  chaplain  to  the 
idols  for  money.  Does  not  this  prove 
that  your  religion  was  not  yet  formed, 
and  that  you  were  a  long  time  groping  in 
the  dark  before  you  became  perfect  Is* 
raelites  as  you  now  are  ? 

To  my  qUe^on  you  aitfwer,  that  our 
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distrust  ounelTes ;  and  so  great  is  my 
own  self-distnkst,  that  1  conclude  my 
letter  with  assuring  you  of  my  utmost  in- 
dolgence,  and  requesting  yours. 

FIFTH   LETTER. 

Jeimtk  Aaasunatumi,  Were  the  Jewi 
Cannibali  ?  Had  their  mothers  com-^ 
merce  with  Goats?    Did  their  Fa* 


Sfanon  Peter  Baijonas  did  as  much ;  \  possess-^e  most  delicious  of  finale— 
that  he  commenced  his  apostleship  with  )  the  moM  beautiful  and  most  obliging  of 
denying  his  master.  I  have  nothmg  to  |  women?  He  tells  us,  that  these  people 
reply,  except  it  be,  that  we  must  always  <  hare  their  jugglers;  and  that  these  jug- 
glers force  them  to  sacrifioe  their  childroi 
to  apes,  which  they  call  their  gods. 

1  find  that  seventy  brothers  of  Abime> 

lech  were  put  to  death  on  the  same  stone 

by  this  Aoimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon 

and  a  prostitute*.    This  son  of  Gideon 

was  a  Dad  kinsman,  and  this  Gideon, 

the  friend  of  God,  was  very  debauched. 

Your  Levite  going  on  his  ass  to  Gi- 

.  J    %ji    L  I  ,     ^1  •  c  beah— the  Gtbeonites  wanting  to  yiolate 

tSff.  ^    iSn'T'   "^^^^^   ^T^  \  hhn-Ws  poor  wife  violated  in  his  stead. 

Children  ?     H  ijA  a  Jao   other  fine .  ^^  ^^^^  consequence-the  civil  war 

Actums  of  God  s  People.  |  ^^^  ensued-Hiil  your  tribe  of  Benjamin 

Gentlemen,—!  have  been  somewhat  |  exterminated,  saving  only  six    hundred 

onoouneous  to  your   secretary.     It  is  $  men — give  me  inexpressible  pain. 

against  the  rules  of  politeness  to  scold  a  >     You  loet,  all  at  once,  five  fine  towns 

servant  in  the  presence  of  hb  master ;  i  which  the  Lord  destined  for  you,  at  the 

but  sel^important  ignorance  is  revolt-  \  end  of  the  lake  of  Sodom ;  and  that  for 

ing  in  a  Chnstian  who  makes  himself  the  >  an  inconceivable  attempt  upon  the  mo- 

servant  of  a  Jew.    I  address  myself  di-  \  desty  of  two   angels.     R«illy,  this  is 

reetly  to  you,  that  I  may  have  nothing  \  much  worse  than  what  your  mothers  are 

more  to  do  with  yoor  liveiy.  \  accused  of  with  the  ffoats.    How  should 

T    •  1  ^  f     M-         J        ^  A  U  ^^^  ^^  **""*  *"*  greatest  pity  for 

JemA  Calamittes  and  great  Assassina-  I  y^^^  ^hen  I  find  murder  and  beastiaUty 

^^"^^  \  established  against  your  ancestors,  who 

Permit  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  la-  |  are  our  first  spiritual  fiithers,  and  our 

ment  over  all  your  calamities ;  for,  he-  i  near  kinsman  according  to  the  flesh  ?  For 

fides  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  I  a^er  all,  if  you  are  descended  from 

thousand  and  twenty  Israelites  killed  by  |  Shem,  we  are  descended  firom  Japhet. 

Older  of  the  Lord,  £  find  that  Jephtha  s  \  We  are  therefore  evidently  cousins. 

daughter  was  immolated  by  her  father.  I  Mekhiniy  or  Petty  Kings  of  the  Jetosu 

Tarn  which  way  you  please — twist  the  \     Your  Samuel  bad  good  reason  for  not 

text  as  you  wiU---dispute  as  you  like  i  wishing  you  to  have  kings ;  for  nearly  aJl 

against  the  fiathers  of  the  chuit^h :  still  |  your  kings    were    assassins,  beginning 

M  did  to  her  as  he  had  vowed ;  and  he  |  with  David,  who  assassinated  Mephibo- 

hid  vowed  to  cut  his  daughter's  throat  \  sheth,  son  of  Jonathan,  his  tender  niend^ 

in  thanksgiving  to  God.    An  excellent  |  whom  he  *^  loved  with  a  love  greater  than 

thanksgiving  1  \  that  of  woman ;"  who  assassinated  Uriah, 

Yes,  yon  hare  immolated  human  vie-  { the  husband  of  Bethsheba ;  who  assassi- 

(ims  to  the  Lord  ;  but  be  consoled ;  I  \  nated  even  the  infants  at  the  breast  in  the 

have  often  told  you  that  our  Celts  and  all  \  riUages  in  alliance  with  his    protector 

nations  have  done  so  formerly.    What  |  Achish ;  who  on  his  death-bed  command- 

•ays  M.  de  Boufgainville,  who  has  re-  |  ed  the  assassination  of  his  general  Joab 

tnmad  from  the  Island  of  Otaheite —  >  and  his  counsel  Shimei ; — ^beginning,  I 

that  ishuid  of  Cytherea,  whose  inhabi-  |  say,  with  this  David,  and  vrith  Solomon, 

mts,  peaceful,  nuld,  humane,  and  hos-  i  who  assassinated  his  own  brother  Adoni* 

pitaUe,ofiertothetraveUeralltfaatthaysjah,  clinging  in  vain  to  the  altar,  and 
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coda^  witb  H«rod  ^the  Greet,'  who  as- 
WfiimtH  his  broiher*m-lawy  hU  wi£e» 
o&d  all  hi$  kindiedy  indiidiag  even  hu 
ohildien. 

I  say  Bothing  of  the  fourteen  thousand 
little  boys  whom  your  petty  king,  this 
mighty  llerod,  had  skiugbtmd  in  the 
vilkige  of  Bethlehem,  They  are,  as  you 
know,  buried  at  Coloene  with  our  eleven 
Chounnd  virgins ;  and  one  of  these  in- 
&nts  is  still  to  be  seen  eatire.  You  do 
not  believe  this  authentic  story,  because 
it  is  not  in  your  canon,  and  your  Flavins 
Josephus  noiafces  no  mention  of  it«  I  say 
nothing  of  the  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men  killed  in  the  town  of  J  erusalem  alone, 
during  its  siege  by  Titus. 

In  good  £uth,  the  cherished  nation  is 
a  very  unluoky  one. 

Did  the  Jetot  eat  Human  FUihf 

Among  your  calamities,  which  have  so 
oAen  made  me  shudder,  I  have  always 
reckoned  your  misfortune  in  having  eaten 
human  flesh.  You  say  that  this  happened 
only  on  great  occasions ;  that  it  was  not 
you  whom  the  Lord  invited  to  hie  table 
to  eat  the  horse  and  the  horseman,  and 
thai  only  the  birds  were  the  guests*  I 
cm  wiUmg  to  believe  it. 

Wert  the  Jewuh  Ladiet  intimate  with 
Coati? 

You  assert  that  your  mothers  had  no 
oommorce  with  he-goats,  nor  your  &(hers 
with  she-goats.  But  pray,  gentlemen, 
why  are  you  the  only  people  upon  earth 
whose  laws  have  forbidden  such  com- 
merce 1  Would  any  legislator  ever  have 
thought  of  promulgating  thb  extraordi- 
naiy  law,  if  the  offence  had  not  ben 
common  1 

Did  theJetos  immolate  Human  Flcttmsf 

You  venture  to  affirm  that  you  have 
never  immolated  human  victims  to  the 
Lord.  What  then  was  the  murder  of 
Jephtba's  daughter,  who  was  really  im- 
molated, as  we  have  almdy  shown  from 
your  own  books  ? 

Qow  will  you  explain  the  anatliema  of  ] 


the  thirfy-two  virgins,  that  were  the  tii» 
bute  of  the  Lord,  when  you  took  thirtyi- 
two  thousand  Midianiti^  virgins  and 
sixty-one  thousand  asses?  I  will  not 
here  tell  you,  that  according  to  this  ao- 
count  there  were  not  two  asses  for  each 
virgin ;  but  I  will  ask  you,  what  was  this 
tribute  for  the  Lord  ?  According  to  you? 
book  of  Numbers,  there  were  sixteen^ 
thousand  girb  for  your  soldiers,  sixteen  * 
thousand  for  your  priests ;  and  on  tha 
soldiers*  share  there  was  levied  a  tribute 
of  tfairty-two  virgins  for  the  Lord.  W  hat 
became  of  them  ?  You  had  no  nuns* 
What  was  the  Lord's  share  in  all  youv 
wars,  if  it  was  not  blood  ? 

Did  not  the  priest  Samuel  hadt  in 
pieces  Kins  A#ig,  whose  life  King  Saul 
had  saved  f  Did  he  not  sacrifice  him  as 
the  Lord's  Aare  7 

Either  tenonnoe  your  sacred  books,  in 
which,  according  to  the  decision  of  tha 
church,  I  firmly  believe,  or  acknowkdga 
that  your  foremthecs  ofiered  up  to  0<«1 
rivers  of  human  blood,  unpamlleled  b; 
any  people  upon  earth< 

The  Thu-ty^uHf  Thoutand  Virgimp  ike 
Stoenty^ve  ThouMond  Oxen,  and  t/m 
Fruiyui  Desert  of  Midian. 

Let  your  secretary  no  longer  evodo 
no  longer  equivocate,  respecting  the  caiw 
nage  ol  the  Midianites  and  their  villagea. 
I  feel  great  concern  that  your  batofaeiv> 
priest  Eleazar,  general  of  the  Jewish 
aimies,  should  have  found  in  that  little 
miserable  and  desert  country,  serenty* 
five  thousand  oxen,  sixty-one  thousand 
arises,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy^fivi 
thousand  sheep,  without  reckoning  thA 
rams  and  the  lambs. 

Now,  if  you  took  thirty.4wo  thousand 
infent  girls,  it  is  likely  Oiat  there  were  as 
manyinfent  boys,  and  as  many&then 
and  mothers.  These  united  oaiount  10 
a  hundred  and  twenty-«ight  thousand 
captives,  in  a  desert  where  there  is  noi» 
thing  to  eat,  nothing  to  drink  but  biaok'» 
ish  water,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  some 
wandering  Arabs,  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  thousand  at  most.    You  will 
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ksides  observe,  that  in  all  the  maps  this 
ftightfiil  country  is  not  more  than  eight 
lemes  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

out  were  it  as  large,  as  fertile,  and  as 
populous  as  Normandy  or  the  Milanese, 
SO  matter.  I  hold  to  the  text,  which 
iqfs,  the  Lord's  share  was  thirw-two 
Haideis.  Confound  as  you  please  Midian 
by  the  Red  Sea  with  Midian  by  Sodom ; 
I  shall  still  demand  ah  account  of  my 
tet)r-two  thousand  viipns. 

Have  you  employed  your  secretary  to 
Mlculate  how  many  oxen  and  maidens 
die  fine  couotiy  of  Midian  is  capable  of 
Ming? 

Gentlemen,  I  inhabit  a  canton  which 
if  not  the  Jjuid  of  Promise ;  hot  we  have 
i  lake  much  finer  than  that  of  Sodom, 
tod  our  soil  is  moderately  productive. 
Tour  secretary  tells  me  timt  an  acre  of 
Midian  will  feed  three  oxen:  I  assure 
Tou,  gentlemen,  that  with  us  an  acre  will 
Red  but  one.  If  your  secretary  will 
triple  the  revenue  of  my  lands,  I  will  give 
him  good  wages,  and  will  not  pay  him 
with  drafb  on  tlie  receivers-genenU.  He 
will  not  find  a  better  situation  in  all  the 
oountiy  of  Midian  than  with  me ;  but 
nnfortuaately  this  man  knows  no  more  of 
QKCQ  than  he  does  of  golden  calves. 

As  for  the  thirty-two  thousand  maiden- 
Iwads,  I  wish  him  joy  of  them.  Our  little 
fODutry  is  as  large  as  Midian.  It  con- 
fiuns  about  four  thousand  drunkards,  a 
doien  attorneys,  two  men  of  sense,  and 
four  thousand  persons  of  the  fair  sex,  who 
vt  not  uniformly  pretw.  These  toga- 
Umit  make  about  eight  thousand  people, 
Mppasing  that  the  regbtrar  who  gave  me 
the  account  did  not  exaggerate  by  one- 
half,  according  to  custom.  Either  your 
priests  or  ours  would  have  considerable 
djlEculty  in  finding  thirty-two  thousand 
▼ugins  jfor  their  use  in  our  country.  This 
ouies  me  very  doubtful  concerning  the 
Donherings  of  the  Boman  people,  at  the 
^hne  whra  their  empire  extended  just 
^  leagues  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  { 
<hey  carried  a  handful  of^hay  at  the  end  ] 
^  ^  pole  for  a  standard.  Perhaps  you  ( 
^  not  know,  that  the  Romans  paned  \ 


five  hundred  years  in  plundering  their 
neighbours  before  they  had  any  historian, 
and  that  their  numberingn,  like  their  mi* 
racles,  are  very  suspicious. 

As  for  the  sixty-one  thousand  asses,  the 
fruits  of  your  conquests  in  Midian—* 
enough  has  been  said  of  asses. 

Jewith  Children  Immolated  by  that 
Motheru 

I  tell  you,  that  your  fothers  immolated 
their  children ;  and  I  call  your  prophets 
to  witness.  Isaiah  reproaches  them  with 
this  cannibaiish  crime  :—'*  Slaying  the 
children  of  the  vallies  under  the  clefb  oC 
the  rocks." 

You  will  tell  me,  that  it  was  not  to  the 
Lord  Adonal  that  the  women  sacrificed 
the  fruit  of  their  womb— that  it  was  ID 
some  other  God.  But  what  matters  it 
whether  you  called  him  to  whom  you 
oflered  up  your  children  Melkom,  or 
Sada'i,  or  Baal,  or  Adona!  ?  That  which 
it  imiports  us  to  know  is,  tliat  you  were 
parricides.  It  was  to  strange  idols,  yon 
say,  that  your  fathers  made  their  offerinaa. 
Well, — I  pity  you  still  more  for  bang 
descended  finom  fathers  at  once  both  piiw 
ricidal  and  idolatrous.  I  condole  with 
you,  that  your  fathers  were  idolaters  for 
forty  successive  years  in  the  desert  of 
Sinat,  as  is  expressly  said  by  Jeremiel^ 
Amos,  and  St.  Stephen. 

Yon  were  idolaters  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges ;  and  the  grandson  of  Moses  was 

Kriest  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who,  as  wa 
sve  seen,  were  all  idolaters ;  for  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat— to  insist;  otherwise 
everythinflc  is  forgotten. 

iDu  were  idolaters  under  your  kings; 
you  were  not  fiuthful  to  one  only  God, 
until  after  Esdras  had  resinred  your  bo<dcs. 
Then  it  was  that  your  uninterruptedly 
true  worship  began ;  and  by  an  incom- 
prehensible providence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  you  have  been  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  men  ever  since  you  became 
the  most  faithful — ^under  the  kings  of 
Syria,  under  tlie  kings  of  Emt,  under 
Herod  the  Idnmsran,  under  the  Romans, 
under  the  Persians,  under  the  Arab(^ 
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under  the  Turks— until  now,  that  you  do 
me  the  honour  of  writing  to  me,  and  I 
have  the  honour  of  answering  you. 

SIXTH    LBTTCR. 

Beauty  of  the  Land  of  Promue, 

Do  not  reproach  me  with  not  loving 
you.  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  wish 
you  were  in  Uershalaim,  instead  of  the 
Turks,  who  ravage  your  country;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  have  built  a  very  fine 
mobque  on  the  foundations  of  your  tem- 
ple, and  on  the  platfonn  constructed  by 
your  Herod. 

You  would  cultivate  that  miserable 
desert,  as  you  cultivated  it  formerly ;  you 
would  carry  earth  to  the  bare  tops  of  your 
end  mountains;  you  would  not  have 
much  com,  but  you  would  have  very 
good  vines,  a  few  palms,  olive  trees,  and 
pastures. 

Though  Palestine  does  not  equal  Pro- 
vence, though  Marseilles  alone  is  superior 
to  all  Judea,  which  had  not  one  sea-port ; 
though  the  town  of  Aix  is  incomparably 
better  situated  than  Jerusalem,  you  might 
nevertheless  make  of  your  territory  almost 
as  much  as  the  Proven9als  have  made  of 
theirs.  You  might  execute,  to  your 
hearts'  content,  your  own  detestable 
jpsalmody  iii  your  own  detestable  jargon. 

It  is  true,  that  you  would  have  no 
horses ;  for  there  are  not,  nor  have  there 
erver  been,  about  Hershalai'm,  any  but 
asses.  You  would  often  be  in  want  of 
wheat,  but  you  would  obtain  it  from 
E^ypt  or  Svria. 

You  might  convey  merchandise  to  Da- 
mascus and  to  Seid  on  your  asses— or 
indeed  on  camels — which  you  never  knew 
anything  of  in  the  time  of  your  Melchim, 
and  which  would  be  a  great  assistance  to 
you.  In  short,  assiduous  toil,  to  which 
man  is  bom,  would  fertilise  this  land, 
which  the  lords  of  Constantinople  and 
Asia  Mmor  neglect. 

Iliis  promised  land  of  yours  is  very 
bad.  Are  you  acquainted  with  St.  Je- 
rome ?  He  was  a  Christian  priest,  one 
of  those  men  whose  books  you  do  not 


read.  However,  he  lived  a  long  time  in 
your  country;  he  was  a  very  learned 
person — not  indeed  slow  to  anger,  for 
when  contradicted  he  was  prodisal  of 
abuse — but  knowing  your  language  better 
than  you  do,  for  he  was  a  good  gramma^ 
rian.  Study  was  his  ruling  passion; 
anger  was  only  second  to  it.  He  had 
turned  priest,  together  with  his  friend 
Vincent,  on  condition  that  they  should 
never  say  mass  nor  vespers,  lest  th^ 
should  be  too  much  interrupted  in  their 
studies ;  for  beine  directors  of  women 
and  girls,  had  they  been  moreover  obliged 
to  labour  in  the  priestly  office,  they  would 
not  have  had  two  hours  in  the  day  left 
for  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  the  Jewish  idiom. 
At  last,  in  order  to  have  more  leisure^ 
Jerome  retired  altogether,  to  live  among 
the  Jews  at  Bethlehem,  as  Huet  Bishop 
of  Avranches  retired  to  the  Jesuits,  at  the 
house  of  the  professed,  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
at  Paris. 

Jerome  did,  it  is  true,  embroil  himself 
with  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  named 
John,  with  the  celebrated  priest  Rufinua^ 
and  with  several  of  his  friends ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  said,  Jerome  was  full  of 
choler  and  self-love,  and  St.  Augustin 
charges  him  with  levity  and  fickleness : 
but  he  was  not  the  less  holy,  he  vras  not 
the  less  learned,  nor  is  his  testimony  the 
less  to  be  received,  conceming  the  nature 
of  the  wretched  tountry  in  which  his 
ardour  for  study  and  his  melancholy  con- 
fined him. 

Be  so  obliging  as  to  read  his  letter  to 
Dardanus,  written  in  the  year  414  of  our 
era,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning, is  the  year  of  the  World  4000,  or 
4001,  or  4003,  or  4004,  as  you  please. 

*'  I  beg  of  those  who  assert,  that  the 
Jewish  people,  after  the  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  this  country, 
which  to  us,  by  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  Our  Saviour,  has  become  truly 
a  land  of  promise — I  beg  of  them,  I  say, 
to  shew  us  what  this  people  possessed, 
llieir  whole  dominions  extended  only 
from  Dan  to  Bersheba,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  in  length.    The 
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Holy  Scriptures  give  no  more  to  David 

IDd  to  Solomon i  am  ashamed  to 

ny  what  is  the  breadth  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  I  fear  that  the  Pagans  will 
dience  take  occasion  to  blaspheme.  It 
lis  but  forty-six  miles  from  Joppa  to  our 
little  town  of  Bethlehem,  beyoiid  which 
all  is  a  frightful  desert/' 

Read  also  the  letter  to  one  of  his  devo- 
tees, in  which  be  says,  diat  from  Jerusa^ 
km  to  Bethlehem  there  is  nothing  but 
pebbles,  and  no  water  to  drink ;  but  that 
nmhcr  on,  towards  the  Jordan,  you  find 
▼ery  good  valleys  in  that  country  full  of 
bare  mountains.  This  really  was  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  m  comparison  with 
the  abominable  desert  of  Horeb  and  Si- 
nai, from  which  you  originally  came, 
lite  sorry  province  of  Champagne  is  the 
land  of  promise,  in  relation  to  some  parts 
of  the  Landes  of  Bonrdeaux— ^e  banks 
of  the  Aar  are  the  land  of  promise,  when 
compared  with  the  little  Swiss  eailtons ; 
all  Palestine  is  very  bad  land,  in  compa- 
rison vrith  Egypt,  which  yoa  say  you 
came  out  of  as  thieves ;  but  it  is  a  de- 
lightful country,  if  you  compare  it  with 
the  deserts  of  Jemaalem,  Sodom,  Horeb, 
Sinai,  Radesh,  &c. 

Go  back  to  Judea  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  ask  of  you  only  two  or  three  Hebrew 
ftmilies,  in  order  to  establish  a  little  ne- 
cessary trade  at  Mount  Krapak,  where  I 
reside.  For,  if  you  are  (like  us)  very 
ridiculous  theologians,  you  are  very  in- 
telligent buyers  and  sellers,  which  we  are 
not. 

SEVENTH    LETTER. 

Charity  which  Goifs  People  andthe  Chrit- 
tians  should  tntcrtainjhr  each  other. 

My  tenderness  for  you  has  only  a  iew 
words  more  to  say.  We  have  been  ac- 
cnstomed  for  ages  to  hang  you  up  be- 
tween two  dogs;  we  have  repeatedly 
driven  you  away  through  avance;  we 
have  recalled  you  tlirougli  avarice  and 
stupidity ;  we  still,  in  more  towns  than 
one,  make  you  pay  for  liberty  to  breathe 
the  air:  we  have,  in  moie  kingdoms  than 
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\  one,  sacrificed  you  to  God ;  we  have 
burned  you  as  holocaustS'^for  I  wiU  ndt 
follow  your  example,  and  dissemble  that 
we  have  offered  up  sacrifices  of  human 
blood;  all  the  difference  is,  that  our 
priests,  content  with  applying  your  money 
to  beir  own  use,  have  had  you  burned 
by  laymen ;  while  your  priests  always 
immolated  the  human  victinu  with  their 
own  sacred  hands.  You  were  monsters 
of  cruelly  and  fanaticism  in  Palestine; 
we  havi'  been  so  in  Europe  :  my  friends, 
let  all  this  be  forgotten. 

W  ould  yon  live  inpeace  ?  Imitate  the 
banians  and  the  Guebres.  They  are 
much  more  ancient  than  you  are ;  they 
are  dispersed  like  you;  they  are,  like 
^ou,  without  a  country.  The  Guebres, 
m  particular,  who  are  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, are  slaves  like  you,  afler  being  for 
a  long  while  masters.  They  say  not  a 
word.  Follow  their  example.  You  are 
calculating  animals — try  to  be  thinking 
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Good  day,  friend  Job !  thou  art  one  of 
the  most  ancient  originals  of  whicli  books 
make  mention  ;  thou  wast  not  a  Jew ;  we 
know  that  the  book  which  bears  thy  name 
is  more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch.  If 
the  Hebrews,  who  translated  it  from  tlie 
Arabic,  made  use  of  the  word  Jehovah 
to  signify  God,  they  borrowed  it  fit>m  the 
Phenidans  and  £^^tiaos,  of  whidi  men 
of  learning  are  assured.  The  word  Satan 
was  not  Hebrew ;  it  was  Chaldean,  as  is 
well  known. 

Thou  dwelledst  on  the  confines  of 
Chaldea.    Commentators,  worthy  of  their 

f>rofesdon,  pretend  that  thou  didst  be- 
ieve  in  the  resurrection,  because,  bein^ 
prostrate  on  thy  dunghill,  thou  hast  said 
in  thy  nineteenth  chapter,  that  tliou 
wouldst  one  day  rise  up  from  it.  A 
patient  who  wishes  his  cure  is  not  anxious 
for  resurrection  in  lieu  of  it ;  but  I  would 
speak  to  thee  of  other  things. 

Confess  that  thou  wast  a  great  babbler ; 
but  thy  friends  were  much  greater.  It  is 
said  that  thou  possessedst  seven  thousand 
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•beep,  tliree  thousand  camels,  one  thoa- 
sand  cows,  and  five  hundred  she-asses. 
I  will  reckon  up  their  Talue : 

LIVBBS. 

Seven  thousand  sheep,  at  three 
livres  ten  sous  ap-piece,  are  -     22,500 

I  Talue  the  three  thousand 
camels  at  fifty  crowns  a- 
piece   -------   450,000 

A  thousand  cows,  one  with  the 
other,  cannot  be  valued  at 
less  than  -    -    -     80,000 

And  five  hundred  she-asses,  at 
twenty  francs  an  ass  -    -    -     10,000 

The  whole  amounts  to    -  562,500 

without  reckoning  thy  fiimiture,  rings, 
and  jewels. 

I  have  been  much  richer  than  thou ; 
and  though  I  have  lost  a  great  pert  of  my 
property  and  am  ill,  like  thyself  I  have 
not  murmured  against  God,  as  thy  fiiends 
seem  to  reproach  thee  with  sometimes 
doing. 

I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  Satan, 
who,  to  induce  thee  to  sin,  and  to  make 
thee  forget  God,  demanded  permission  to 
take  away  all  thy  property,  and  to  give 
the;^  the  itch.  It  is  in  this  state  that  men 
always  have  recourse  to  divinity.  They 
ere  prosperous  people  who  forgot  God. 
Satan  knew  not  enough  of  the  world  at 
that  time ;  he  has  improved  himself  since ; 
and  when  he  would  be  sure  of  any  one, 
he  makes  him  a  farmer-general,  or  some- 
thing better  if  possible,  as  ourfiiend  Pope 
has  clearly  shown  in  his  history  of  tne 
knight  Sir  Balaam. 

Thy  wife  was  an  impertinent,  but  thy 

g-etended  fiiends  Elipnaz  the  Temanite, 
ildad  the  Shuite,  and  Zophar  the  Na- 
amathite,  were  much  more  insupportable. 
They  exhorted  thee  to  patience  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  roused  the  mildest 
of  men ;  they  made  thee  long  sermons 
more  tiresome  than  those  preached  by  the 

knave  V e  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  so  | 

many  other  people.  \ 

It  is  true  tnat  thou  didst  not  know  what 


thou  saidst,  when  ezdaimine — "  My  God^ 
am  I  a  sea  or  a  whale,  to  be  shut  up  by 
thee  as  in  a  prison  V  But  thy  fi'iends 
knew  no  more  when  they  answered  thee, 
''that  the  mom  cannot  become  fresh 
without  dew,  and  that  the  grass  of  the 
field  cannot  grow  without  water."  No- 
thing is  less  consolatory  than  this  axiom. 

Zophar  of  Naamath  reproached  thee 
with  oeing  a  prat» ;  but  none  of  these 
good  fiiends  lent  thee  a  crown.  I  would 
not  have  treated  thee  thus.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  people  who  advise ; 
nothing  more  rare  than  those  who  assist 
Friends  are  not  worth  much,  from  whom 
we  cannot  procure  a  drop  of  broth  if  we 
are  in  misery.  I  imagine,  that  when  God 
gave  thee  thy  riches  and  health,  these 
eloquent  personages  dared  not  present 
themselves  before  thee,  as  the  comforters 
of  Job  have  become  a  proverb. 

God  was  displeasea  with  them,  and 
told  them  sharply,  in  chap  xlii.,  that  they 
were  tiresome  and  imprudent,  and  he 
condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  seven  bul- 
locks and  seven  rams,  for  having  talked 
nonsense.  I  would  have  condemned 
them  for  not  having  assisted  their  friend. 

I  pray  thee,  tell  me  if  it  is  true,  that 
thou  livedst  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  this  adventure.  I  like  to  learn  that 
honest  people  live  long ;  but  men  of  the 
present  day  must  be  great  rogues,  since 
their  lives  are  so  comparatively  short. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  book  of  Job  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  antiquity.  It  is 
evident,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  an 
Arab  who  lived  before  the  time  in  which 
we  place  Moses.  It  is  said  that  Eliphax, 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  is  of  Teman^ 
which  was  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia. 
Bildad  was  of  Shua,  another  town  of 
Arabia.  Zophar  was  of  Naamath,  a  still 
more  eastern  country  of  Arabia. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable,  and 
which  shows  that  this  fable  cannot  be  that 
of  a  Jew,  is,  that  three  constellations  are 
spoken  of,  which  we  now  call  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  the  Pleiades.  The  Hebrews 
never  had  the  least  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy ;  they  had  not  even  a  word  to  ex- 
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press  this  science ;  all  that  regards  the 
mental  science  was  unknown  to  them, 
ioclnsive  eren  of  the  term  geometry. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  liytng  in 
tents,  and  being  continually  led  to  observe 
the  starsy  were  perhaps  the  first  who  re- 
gulated their  years  by  the  inspection  of 
the  heavens. 

A  more  important  observation  is,  that 
one  single  God  alone  is  spoken  of  in  this 
book.  It  is  an  absurd  error  to  imagine 
that  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who 
recognised  a  sole  God ;  it  was  tne  doc- 
trine of  almost  all  the  east,  and  the  Jews 
were  only  plagiaries  in  that  as  in  every- 
thing else. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,  God  him- 
self speaks  to  Job  from  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwind,  which  has  been  since  imitated 
in  Genesis.  We  cannot  too  often  re- 
peat, that  the  Jewish  books  are  very 
modem.  Ignorance  and  fanaticism  ex- 
claim, that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  most 
ancient  book  in  the  world .  It  is  evident, 
that  those  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  those  of 
Thaut,  eight  hundred  years  anterior  to 
those  of  Sanchoniathon;  those  of  the  first 
Zerdusht,  the  Shasta,  the  Vedam  of  the 
Indians,  which  we  still  possess ;  the  five 
krogs  of  China ;  and  finally,  the  book  of 
Job;  are  of  a  much  remoter  antiquity 
than  any  Jewish  book.  It  is  demon- 
strated, that  this  little  people  could  only 
have  annals  whilst  they  had  a  stable  go- 
vernment; that  they  only  had  this  go- 
vernment under  their  kings;  that  its 
jargon  was  only  formed,  in  the  course  ot 
time,  of  a  mixture  of  Phenician  and  Ara- 
bic. These  are  incontestible  proofe  that 
the  Phenicians  cultivated  letters  a  long 
time  before  them.  Their  profession  was 
pillage  and  brokerage ;  thev  were  writers 
only  by  chance.  We  have  loet  the  books 
of  the  Eevptians  and  Phenicians,  the 
Chinese,  Bramins,  and  Guebres ;  the 
Jews  have  preserved  theirs.  All  these 
monuments  are  eurioas,  but  they  are 
monuments  of  human  imagination  alone, 
m  which  not  a  single  truth,  either  physi- 
Qal  or  historical,  is  to  be  learned.  There 
'  b  not  at  present  any  little  physical  treatise 


that  would  not  be  more  useful  than  all 
the  books  of  antiquity. 

The  good  Calmet,  or  Dom  Calmet  (for 
the  Benedictines  like  us  to  give  Uiem  their 
Dom),  that  simple  compiler  of  so  many 
reveries  and  imbecilities ;  that  man  whom 
simplicity  has  rendered  so  useful  to  who- 
ever would  laugh  at  antique  nonsense, 
&ithfully  relates  the  opinion  of  Uiosewho 
would  discover  the  malady  with  which 
Job  was  attacked,  as  if  Job  was  a  real 
personage.  He  does  not  hesitate  in  say- 
ing, that  Job  had  the  small-pox,  and 
heaps  passage  upon  passi^,  as  usual,  to 
prove  that  which  is  not.  He  had  not 
read  the  history  of  the  small-poz  by 
Astruc ;  fbrAstruc  being  neither  a  father 
of  the  church  nor  a  doctor  of  Salamanca, 
but  a  very  learned  physician,  the  good 
man  Calmet  knew  not  that  he  existed. 
Monkish  compilers  are  poor  creatures  1 
Br  An  Invalid, 
At  the  Baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

JOSEPH. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  considering  it 
merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  lite- 
rature, is  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  which  has  reached  us. 
It  aopears  to  oe  the  model  of  all  the  ori- 
ental writers;  it  is  more  afiecting  than 
die  Odyssey  of  Homer;  for  a  hero  who 
pardons  is  more  touching  than  one  who 
revenges. 

We  regard  the  Arabs  as  the  first  au- 
thors of  these  ingenious  fictions,  which 
have  passed  into  idl  kmguages ;  but  I  see 
among  them  no  adventures  comparable 
to  those  of  Joseph.  Almost  all  m  it  is 
wonderful,  and  the  termination  exacts 
tears  of  tenderness.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  his  bro- 
thers were  jealous ;  he  is  sold  by  them 
to  a  caravan  of  Ismaelite  merchants,  con- 
ducted into  Egypt,  and  bought  by  an 
eunuch  of  the  king.  This  eunuch  had  a 
wife,  which  is  not  at  all  extraordinary ; 
the  kislar  aea,  a  perfect  eunuch,  has  a 
seraglio  at  this  day  at  Constantinople; 
they  left  him  some  of  his  senses,  and 
nature  in  ooofleqiie&oe  is  not  altogether 
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extinguished.  No  matter;  the  wife  of 
Potiphar  falls  in  love  with  the  youns 
Joseph,  who,  faithful  to  his  master  and 
benefactor,  rejects  the  advances  of  this 
woman.  She  is  irritated  at  it,  and  ac- 
cuses Joseph  of  attemptine  to  seduce  her. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Hippolytus  and 
Phedra,  of  Bellerophon  and  Zenobea,  of 
llebrus  and  Damasippa,  of  Myrtilus  and 
Hippodamia,  &c. 

it  is  diflicult  to  know  which  is  the 
original  of  all  these  histories ;  but  among 
the  ancient  Arabian  authors  there  is  a 
pfact  relating  to  the  adventure  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar*s  wife,  which  is  very  inge- 
nious.   The  author  supposes  that  Poti- 
phar, uncertain  between  the  assertions-lpf 
his  wife  and  Joseph,  regarded  not  Jil- 
iieph*.s  tunic,  which  his  wife  had  torn  as 
a  proof  of  the  young  man's  outrage. 
There  was  a  child  in  a  cradle  in  his  wife's 
chamber ;  and  Joseph  said  that  slie  seized 
and  tore  his  tunic  in  the  presence  of  this 
in&nt.     Poti pilar  consulted  the  child, 
whose  mind  was  very  advanced  for  its 
ase.   The  child  said  to  Potiphar, — "  See 
if  the  tunic  is  torn  behind  or  before ;  if 
before^  it  is  a  proof  that  Joseph  would 
embrace  your  wife  by  force,  ana  that  she 
defended  herself;  if  behind,  it  is  a  proof 
that  your  wife  detained  Joseph.''    Poti- 
phar, thanks  lo  the  genius  of  the  child, 
recognised  the  innocence  of  his  slave. 
It  is  thus  that  this  adventure  is  related 
in  the  Koran,  after  the  Aiabiao  author. 
It  inforpAS  us  not  to  whom  tlie  in£int  be- 
longed, wil)o  judged  with  so  much  wit. 
If  it  was  not  a  son  of  Potiphar,  Joseph 
M»^$  not  the  first  whoia  this  woman  had 
•educed. 

However  tliat  may  be,  acoordinff  to 
Genesis,  Joseph  is  put  in  prison,  wbaie 
be  finds  himself  in  company  with  the 
butler  and  baker  of  the  A.ing  of  Egypt. 
These  two  prisoners  of  state  both  dreamed 
one  night.  Joaeph  explams  their  dreams; 
he  predicted  that  in  three  days  the  butler 
wcNild  be  received  again  into  favour,  and 
that  the  baker  would  be  banged ;  which 
fiuled  not  to  happen. 

Tw«  y«ur»  aftanrordi  the  King  of 


Egypt  also  dreams,  and  his  butler  telb 
him  that  tliere  is  a  young  Jew  in  prisoo 
who  b  the  first  man  in  the  world  for  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  The  king 
causes  the  young  mau  to  be  brought  to 
him,  who  foretels  seven  years  of  abun* 
dance  and  seven  of  sterility. 

Let  us  here  interrupt  the  thread  of  the 
history  to  remark,  of  what  prodigious 
antiouity  is  the  interpretation  of  dreams* 
JacoD  saw  in  a  dream  the  mysterious 
ladder  at  the  top  of  which  was  God  him* 
self*  In  a  dream  he  learned  a  method 
of  multiplying  his  flocks,  a  method  which 
never  succeeded  with  any  but  himself* 
Joseph  himself  had  learned  by  a  dream 
that  he  riiould  one  day  goveni  his  bre- 
thren. Abimelech,  a  long  time  before, 
had  been  warned  in  a  dream,  that  Sarah 
was  the  wife  of  Abraham. 

To  return  to  Joseph,  Afler  explaining 
the  dieam  of  Phaiaohy  be  was  made  first 
minister  on  the  spot.  We  doubt  if  at 
present  a  king  could  be  found,  even  in 
Alia,  vrho  would  bestow  such  an  office 
in  return  for  an  interpreted  dream.  Ph*- 
raoh  espoused  Joseph  to  a  daughter  of 
Potiphar.  It  is  saia  that  this  Potiphar 
was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis ;  he  wai 
not  therefore  the  eupuch  bis  first  master ; 
or  if  it»  was  the  lat^r,  he  had  another  title 
besides  thai  of  high  priest ;  and  his  wife 
had  been  a  mother  more  tlian  onoe. 

However,  the  famuie  happened,  as 
Joseph  foretold  i  and  Josepo,  to  merit 
the  good  gjraces  of  his  king,  forced  all  the 
people  to  sell  their  land  to  Pharaoh,  and 
all  the  nation  became  slaves  to  procure 
com.  This  is  apparently  the  origin  of 
despotic  poweir.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  never  king  ojade  a  beuer  bargain ; 
but  the  people  also  shoeld  iio  less  bless 
the  prime  minister. 

Ifmally,  the  fiither  aod  brothers  of  Jo- 
seph had  also  need  of  corn,  for  *'the 
fitmine  was  sore  m  all  lands ''  It  is 
scarcely  neeessary  to  relate  here  liow 
Joseph  received  his  brethren;  how  he 
pardoned  and  enriched  them.  In  this 
history  is  found  all  that  constitutes  an 
;  iotMesting  epic  poem— exposition,  plo^ 
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iveogDition,  adventures,  and  the  marvel- 
lous ;  nothing  is  roore  stroogiy  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  oriental  genius. 

What  the  good  man  Jacob,  the  father 
of  Joseph,  answered  to  Pharaoh,  ought 
lo  strike  all  those  who  know  how  to  read 
•— **  How  old  art  thou  ?*'  said  the  king 
lo  him. — **  The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage,*'  said  the  old  man,  "  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil 
have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life 
been." 

JUDEA. 

I  NEVER  was  in  Judea,  thank  God ! 

and  I  never  will  go  there.    I  have  met 

with  men  of  all  nations  who  have  re- 

tamed  from  it,  and  they  have  all  of  them 

lold  me,  that  the  situation  of  Jerusalem 

is  horrible ;  that  all  the  land  round  it  is 

stony ;  that  the  mountains  are  bare ;  that 

the  nmous  river  Jordan  b  not  more  than 

forty  feet  wide ;  that  the  only  good  spot 

in  the  country  is  Jericho ;  in  short,  they 

•11  spoke  of  it  as  St  Jerome  did,  who 

ivsided  a  long  time  in   Bethlehem  and 

dttcribes  the  country  as  the  refuse  and 

mbbish  of  nature.     He  says,  that  in 

summer  the  inhabitants  cannot  get  even 

water  to  drink.    This  country  however 

must  have  ap|>eared  to  the  Jews  luxuriant 

and  delightful,  in  comparison  with  the 

deseru  in  which  they  originated.     Were 

the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Landes 

to  oait  them  for  some  of  the  mountains 

oil  Lunpourdan,  how  would  they  exult 

■Dd  delight  in  the  change;  and  how 

SNMld  they  hope  eventually  to  penetrale 

isto  the  fine  find  fruitful  districts  of  Lan- 

gaadoc,  which  would  be  to  them  the  land 

of  promise! 

Such  is  precisely  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  are  Tou- 
kmse  and  Moatpelier,  and  the  desert  of 
&iMu[  is  the  country  between  Bouideauz 
VKTBayonne. 

Bat  if  the  God  who  conducted  the  Is- 
melites  wished  to  bestow  upon  them  a 
plcaaant  and  fruitful  land;  if  these 
wretdicd  people  had  in  feet  dwelt  in 

Ecyptf  why  did  henotpermiltbem  toie* 


main  in  Egypt  ?  To  this  ife  we  aaswerad 
only  in  the  usual  language  of  theology. 

Judea,  it  is  said,  was  the  promised 
land.  God  said  to  Abraham — **  I  will 
give  thee  all  the  country  between  tlie 
river  of  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates." 

Alas  1  my  friends,  you  never  have  had 
posaetsion  of  those  fertile  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  You  have  only 
been  duped  and  made  foob  of.  You  have 
almost  always  been  slaves.  To  promise 
and  to  perform,  my  poor  unfc^unate 
fellows,  are  different  things.  There  was 
an  old  rabbi  once  among  you,  who,  when 
reading  your  shrewd  and  sagacious  pro^ 
phecies,  announcing  for  vou  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  remarked  that  you  had 
been  promised  more  butter  than  bread. 
Be  assured,  that  were  the  great  Dark  thit 
very  day  to  offer  me  the  lordship  (seiff- 
neurit')  of  Jenijalem,  I  would  posidvely 
decline  it. 

Frederick  III.  when  he  saw  this  de- 
testable country,  said,  loudly  enough  to 
be  distinctly  heard,  that  Moses  must 
have  been  very  ill-advised  to  conduct  hie 
tribe  of  lepers  to  such  a  place  as  that ; 
why,  says  Frederick,  did  he  not  go  to 
Naples  ?  Adieu,  my  dear  Jews ;  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  the  promised  land  is 
the  lost  land. 

By  the  Baron  de  Brounans, 

JULIAN. 

section  I. 

Justice  is  often  done  at  last.  Two 
or  three  authors,  either  venal  or  fenatical, 
eulogize  the  cruel  and  efieminate  Con- 
stantine  as  if  he  had  been  a  god,  and 
treat  as  an  absolute  miscreant  the  just, 
the  wise,  and  the  great  Julian.  AU 
other  authors,  copying  from  these,  i^epeal 
both  the  flattery  and  the  ealumny.  Ihey 
become  almost  an  article  of  fiuth  At 
length  the  age  of  sound  criticism  arrives ; 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hundred  yearsy 
enlightened  men  revise  the  cause  which 
had  been  decided  by  ignorance  In  Con^ 
stantine  we  see  a  man  of  successful  am-* 
bition,  intemally  scoffing  tH  things  diviu 
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as  well  as  human.  He  has  the  insolence  >  Greeks  and  Romans ;  all  the  virtues  of 
to  pretend  that  God  sent  him  a  standard  ;  Cato,  without  either  his  obstinacy  or  tU- 
in  the  air  to  assure  him  of  victory.  He  I  humour ;  everything  that  deserved  ad* 
imbrues  himself  in  the  blood  of  all  bis  >  miration  in  Julius  Cssar,  and  non  of 
relations,  and  is  lulled  to  sleep  in  all  the  ;  his  vices.  He  possessed  the  contine  ce 
effeminacy  of  luxiu^  ;  but  he  is  a  Chris-  f  of  Scdpio.  Final  ly,  he  was  in  all  respects 
tian — he  is  canonized.  \  equal  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  re* 

Julian  is  sober,  chaste,  disinterested,  \  puted  the  first  of  men. 
brave,  and  clement ;   but  he  is  not  a  :      There  are  none  who  will  now  ventttre 
Christian — ^he  has  long  been  considered  a  I  to  repeat,  after  that  slanderer  Theodoret, 
monster.  <  that,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  gods,  he 

At  the  present  day,  after  having  com-  c  sacrificed  a  woman  in  the  temple  of 
pared  iacts,  memorials,  and  recoj^s,  the  \  Carres ;  none  who  will  repeat  any  longer 
writings  of  Julian  and  those  of  his  ene-  i  the  story  of  the  death-scene  in  which  he 
mies,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  ( is  represented  as  throwing  drops  of  blood 
that  if  he  was  not  partial  to  Christianity,  \  from  his  hand  towards  heaven,  calling  out 
be  was  somewhat  excusable  in  hating  a  >  to  Jesus  Christ,  **  Galilean,  thou  hast 
sect  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  all  his  fiei-  (  conquered  ;**  as  if  he  had  fought  against 
mily ;  and  that  although  he  had  been  per-  \  Jesus  in  making  war  upon  the  Persians  ; 
secuted,  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  threat-  ^  as  if  this  philosopher,  who  died  with 
ened  with  death  by  the  Galileans,  under  \  such  perfect  resignation,  had  with  alarm 
the  reign  of  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  s  and  despair  recognised  Jesus ;  as  if  he 
Constantius,  he  never  penecuted  them,  >  had  believed,  that  Jesus  was  in  the  air, 
but  on  the  contrary  even  pardoned  ten  \  and  that  the  air  was  heaven !  These  ridi* 
Christian  soldiers  who  had  conspired  \  culous  absurdities  of  men  denominated 
against  his  life.  His  letters  are  reea  and  *  Withers  of  the  church,  are  happily  no 
admired  :  **  The  Galileans^"  says  he,  \  longer  current  and  respected, 
"under  my  predecessor,  suffered  exiled  Still  however  the  effect  of  ridicule  whs, 
and  imprisonment ;  and  those  who,  ac-  [  it  seems,  to  be  tried  against  him,  as  it 
cording  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  \  was  by  the  light  and  giddy  citizens  of 
were  called  heretics,  were  reciprocally  I  Antioch.  He  is  reproached  for  his  ill- 
massacred  in  their  turn.  I  have  called  \  combed  beard  and  the  manner  of  his 
home  their  exiles,  I  have  liberated  their  ;  walk.  But  you,  Mr.  Abb^  de  la  Blet- 
prisoners,  I  have  restored  their  property  I  terie.  never  saw  htm  walk ;  you  have 
to  those  who  were  proscribed,  and  nave  \  however  read  his  letters  and  his  laws, 
compelled  them  to  live  in  peace ;  but  ^  the  monuments  of  his  virtues.  Of  what 
such  is  the  restless  rage  of  these  Gali- ;  oonseanence  was  it,  comparatively,  that 
leans,  that  they  deplore  their  inabititv  I  he  haa  a  slovenly  beard  and  an  abrupt 
anv  longer  to  devour  one  another. '  ^  headlong  walk,  while  his  heart  was  full 
What  a  letter !  What  a  sentence,  die-  \  of  magnanimity  and  all  his  steps  tended 
tated  by  philosophy,  against  persecuting  ^  to  virtue  I 

fimaticism !  Ten  Christians  conspiring  i  One  important  fact  remains  to  be  ex- 
agaiitst  his  life,  he  detects  and  he  pardons  ^  amined  at  the  present  day.  Julian  is 
them.  How  extraordinary  a  man !  What  i  reproached  with  attempting  to  falsify  the 
dastardly  fanatics  must  Uiose  be  who  at-  j  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  re-building 
tempt  to  throw  disgrece  on  his  memoty  1 1  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    Fires,  it  Is 

In  short,  on  investigating  facts  with  \  asserted,  came  out  of  the  earth  and  pre- 
im partiality,  we  are  oblised  to  admit,  I  vented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  [t 
that  Julian  possessed  all  me  qualities  of  |  is  said  that  this  was  a  miracle,  and  that 
Trajan,  with  the  exception  of  that  de-  ^  this  miracle  did  not  convert  Jutian,  oar 
paved  taste  too  long  pardoned  to  the  !  Alypius  the  superintendant  of  the  enters 
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friie,  nor  wiy  indiTidual  of  the  imperial 
eourt;  and  upon  this  subject  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Bletterie  thus  expresses  himself : — 
^  Hie  emperor  and  the  philosophers  of 
hts  oonrt  undoubtedly  employed  all  their 
knowleci^  of  natural  philosophy,  to  de- 
prive  Uie  Deity  of  the  honour  of  so  strik- 
mgand  impressive  a  prodigy.  Nature 
was  always  the  &yourite  resource  of  un* 
believers;  but  she  serves  the  cause  of 
religion  so  very  seasonably,  that  they 
migfat  surely  suspect  some  collusion  bcH 
tveen  them.'* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  it 
is  nid  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Jewish 
temple  should  not  be  re-built.  The  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  which  was  evidently 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Tituj,  prophecies  certainly,  that  not 
oae  stone  should  remain  upon  another  of 
the  temple  of  the  Idumsean  Herod ;  but 
no  evHiupelist  says  that  it  shall  never  be 
re-built.  It  is  perfectly  false,  that  not 
one  stone  remained  upon  another  when 
Titus  demolished'it.  All  its  foundations 
remained  together,  with  one  entire  wall 
tad  the  tower  Antonia. 

Secondly,  of  what  consequence  could 
It  be  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whether 
(here  was  a  Jewish  temple,  a  magazine, 
or  a  mosque,  on  the  spot  where  the  Jews 
were  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  bullock« 
and  cows  ? 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  ascertained,  whether 
It  was  from  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  or  from  within  that  of  the 
temple,  that  those  fires  proceeded  which 
burnt  the  workmen.  But  it  is  not  very 
obvious  why  the  Jews  should  burn  the 
workmen  of  the  Rmperor  Julian,  and  not 
those  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  long  af- 
terwards built  a  mosque  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  temple ;  or  those  of  the  great  Sa- 
ladin,  who  re-built  the  same  mosque. 
Had  Jesus  any  particular  predilection  for 
the  mosques  of  the  Mussulmen  ? 

Fourthly,  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his 
having  predicted  tliat  there  would  not 
remain  one  stone  upon  another  in  Jeru- 
nlem,  did  not  prevent  the  re-building  of 
that  city. 


<  Fifthly,  Jesus  predicted  many  things 
which  God  permitted  never  to  come  to 
pass.  He  predicted  the  ead  of  the  world, 
and  his  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great 
power  and  majesty,  before  or  about  the 
end  of  the  then  existing  generation.  The 
world  however  has  lasted  to  the  present 
moment,  and  in  all  probability  will  last 
much  longer. 

Sixthly,  if  Julian  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  this  miracle,  I  should  say  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  &lse 
and  ridiculous  report;  I  should  think 
that  the  Christians,  his  enemies,  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  oppose  his  enter- 
prise, that  they  themselves  killed  the 
workmen,  and  excited  and  promoted  the 
belief  of  their  being  destroyed  by  mira- 
cle; but  Julian  does  not  say  a  single 
word  on  the  subject.  The  war  against 
the  Persians  at  that  time  fully  occupied 
his  attention ;  he  put  off  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  to  some  other  time,  and  he 
died  before  he  was  able  to  conunenoe  the 
building. 

Seventhly,  this  podigy  is  related  in 
Ammianus  Marcellmus,  who  vfim  a  Pagan. 
It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
an  interpolation  of  the  Christians.  They 
have  been  charged  with  committing  num- 
berless others  which  have  been  clearly 
proved. 

But  it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  at 
a  time  when  nothing  was  spoken  of  but 
prodigies  and  stories  of  witchcraft,  Am- 
mianus Marceilinus  may  have  reported 
this  fable  on  the  faith  of  some  credulous 
narrator.  From  Titus  Livius  to  De 
Thou,  inclusively,  all  historians  have  been 
infected  with  prodigies. 

Eighthly,  contemporary  authors  relate, 
that  at  the  same  period  there  was  in 
Syria  a  great  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
which  in  many  places  broke  out  in  con- 
flagrations and  swallowed  up  many  cities. 
There  was  therefore  more  miracle. 

If  inthly,  if  Jesus  performed  miracles, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
building of  a  temple  in  which  he  had 
himself  sacrificed,  and  in  which  he  was 
circumcised?    Or  would  he  not  rather 
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perform  miracles  to  conTert  to  Christi-  \  longer,  there  is  great  probability  that  ht 
anity  the  various  nations  who  at  present  <  would  have  given  a  different  form  to 
ridicule  it?  Or  rather  still,  to  render  i  Europe  from  that  which  it  bears  at  pre- 
more  humane,    more   kind,  Christians  i  sent. 

themselves,  who,  from  Anus  and  Atha*  \  The  Christian  religion  depended  upon 
nasius  down  to  Roland  and  the  Paladins  |  his  life :  the  efforts  which  he  made  for 
of  the  Cevennes,  have  shed  torrents  of  I  its  destruction  rendered  his  name  exe- 
human  blood,  and  conducted  themselves  >  crable  to  the  nations  who  have  embraced 
nearly  as  might  be  expected  from  canni- 1  it.  The  Christian  priests,  who  were  his 
bals  ?  I  contempomries,  accused  him  of  almost 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  '  nature'  is  >  every  crime,  because  he  had  committed 
not  in   '  collusion,*  as  La  Bletterie  ex-  >  what  in  their  eyes  was  the  greatest  of  all, 

E 'esses  it,  with  Christianity,  but  that  La  ^  — he  had  lowered  and  humiliated  them, 
letterie  is  in  collusion  with  some  old  ]  It  is  not  long  since  his  name  was  never 
women's  stories,  one  of  those  persons,  as  I  quoted  without  the  epithet  of  apostate 
Julian  phrases  it,  ''  qnibus  cum  stolidis  |  attached  to  it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
aniculb  n^otium  erat."  <  the  greatest  achievements  of  reason  that 

La  Bletterie,  after  having  done  justice  \  he  has  at  length  ceased  to  be  mentioned 
to  some  of  Julian's  virtues,  yet  concludes  ^  under  so  opprobrious  a  designation, 
the  history  of  that  great  man  by  observ- 1  Who  would  imagine,  that  in  one  of  the 
ing,  that  his  death  was  the  effect  of  '  di-  |  Mercuries  of  Paris,  for  the  year  1745, 
vine  vengeance.''  If  that  be  the  case,  l  the  author  sharply  rebukes  a  certain 
all  the  heroes  who  have  died  young,  from  \  writer  for  failing  m  the  common  courte- 
Alexander  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  have,  >  sies  of  life,  by  calling  this  Emperor  Julian 
we  must  infer,  been  puni:$hed  by  God.  \ '  tiie  apostate  ?'  Not  more  than  a  hun- 
JuUan  died  the  noblest  of  deaths,  in  the  i  dred  years  ago,  the  man  that  would  not 
pursuit  cf  his  enemies,  after  many  vie*  1  have  treated  him  as  an  apostate,  would 
tories.  Jovian,  who  succeeded  him,  |  himself  have  been  treated  as  an  atheist 
reiened  a  much  shorter  time  than  he  did,  s  What  is  very  sin^lar,  and  at  the  same 
and  reigned  in  disgrace.  I  see  no  divine  \  time  perfectly  true  is,  that  if  you  put  out 
vengeance  ui  the  matter ;  and  I  see  in  |  of  consideration  the  various  disputes  be- 
La  Bletterie  himself  nothing  more  than  a  >  tween  Pagans  and  Christians,  in  which 
disingenuous,  dishonest  declaimer.  But  ^  this  emperor  was  engaged  ;  if  you  follow 
where  are  the  men  to  be  found  who  will  \  him  neither  to  the  Christian  churches 
dare  to  speak  out  ?  i  nor  idolatrous  temples,  but  observe  him 

Libanius  the  stoic  was  one  of  these  |  attentively  in  his  own  household,  in 
extraordinary  men.  He  celebrated  the  \  camp,  in  battle,  in  his  manners,  his  con- 
breve  and  clement  Julian  in  the  presence  i  duct,  and  his  writings,  you  will  find  him 
of  TheodosiuR,  the  wholesale  murderer  I  in  every  respect  equal  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
of  the  lliessalonians ;  but  Le  Beau  and  \  Thus,  the  man  who  has  been  described 
La  Bletterie  fear  to  praise  him  in  the  ^  as  so  abominable  and  execrable,  is  per- 
hearing  of  their  own  puny  parish  officers. ;  haps  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second  of 

}  mankind.     Always  sober,  always  tem- 
SECTiON  II.  >  perate,  indulging  in  no  licentious  plea- 

Let  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment,  >  sures,  sleeping  on  a  mere  bear's  skin, 
that  Julian  had  abandoned  false  gods  for  >  devoting  only  a  few  hours,  and  even  those 
Christianity ;  then  examine  him  as  a  j  with  regret  to  sleep ;  dividing  his  time 
man,  a  philosopher,  and  an  emperor ;  j  between  study  and  business,  generous, 
and  let  the  examiner  then  point  out  the  >  susceptible  of  friendship,  and  an  enemy 
man  whom  he  will  venture  to  prefer  to  |  to  all  pomp,  and  pride,  and  ostentation, 
him.     If  he  had  lived  only  ten  years  \  Had  he  been  merely  a  private  individual , 
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Iw  mnst  have  extorted  uuTeoial  admiia* 
tion. 

If  we  consider  htm  in  his  military  cha- 
raster,  we  see  him  constanily  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  establishing  or  restoring 
diseipUne  without  rigour,  beloved  by  his 
soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  restrainiiig 
their  excesses,  condoctiDg  his  army  al- 
most always  on  loot,  and  showing  them 
an  example  of  enduring  every  species  of 
hardship,  ever  ?ictorious  in  sil  his  ezpe* 
diiions,  even  to  the  last  moment  of  nis 
life,  and  at  length  dying  at  the  glorious 
crisis  when  the  Persians  were  rooted. 
His  death  uras  that  of  a  hero,  and  his 
last  words  were  those  of  a  philosopher : 
"  I  submit,''  says  he,  **  willingly  to  the 
etenal  decrees  of  heaven,  convinced  that 
he  who  is  captivated  with  life  when  his 
last  hour  is  arrived,  is  more  weak  and 
posiUaaimotts  than  be  who  would  rush 
to  voluntary  death  when  it  is  his  duty 
still  to  live/'  He  converses  to  the  last 
nwoDent  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
manifests  no  regrets,  shows  no  weakness, 
and  speaks  only  of  his  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  providence.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  the  death  of  an 
emperor  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  let 
it  be  then  decided  whether  his  memory 
should  be  insulted. 

As  aa  emperor,  we  see  htm  refusing 
the  dtle  of  *'  Dominus,*'  which  Constan- 
tine  affected ;  relieving  his  people  from 
difficulties,  diminishing  taxes,  encourag- 
ing the  arts,  reducing  to  the  moderate 
amount  of  seventy  ounces  each  those 
presents  in  crowns  of  gold  which  had 
before  been  exacted  from  every  city  to 
tbe  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
imrks ;  promoting  the  strict  and  general 
observance  of  the  Uws ;  restraining  both 
his  officers  and  ministers  from  oppres- 
sion, and  preventing  as  much  as  ponible 
all  corruption. 

Ten  Christian  soldiers  conspire  to  as- 
nssinate  him ;  they  are  discovered,  and 
Julian  pardons  them.  Tbe  people  of 
Antioch,  who  united  insolence  to  volup- 
tuousness, offer  him  an  insult;  he  re- 
venges himself  only  like  a  man  of  sense ; 
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and  while  he  might  have  made  them  feel 
the  weight  of  imperial  power,  he  merely 
makes  them  feel  the  superiority  of  his 
mind*  Compare  with  this  conduct  the 
executions  which  Theodosius  (who  was 
verv  near  being  made  a  saint)  exhibited 
in  Antioch,  and  the  ever  dreadful  and  me- 
morable slaughterof  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Thes8alooica,for  an  offence  of  a  somewhat 
simikir  description ;  and  then  decide  be- 
tween these  two  celebrated  characters. 

Certain  writers,  called  fathers  of  the 
church,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Then* 
doret,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
calumniate  him,  because  he  had  aban* 
doned  the  Christian  religion.  They  did 
not  consider  that  it  was  the  triumph  of 
that  religion  to  prevail  over  so  great  a 
man,  and  even  over  a  sage,  after  having 
resisted  tyrants.  One  of  them  says  that 
he  took  a  barbarous  vengeance  on  An- 
tioch, and  filled  it  with  blood.  How 
could  a  fact  so  public  and  atrocious, 
escape  the  knowledge  of  all  other  histo- 
rians? It  is  perfectly  known  that  he 
shed  no  blood  at  Antioch  but  that  of  the 
victims  sacrificed  in  the  regular  services 
of  religion.  Another  ventures  to  assert, 
that  before  his  death  he  threw  some  of 
his  own  blood  towards  heayen,  and  ex- 
chumed,  "Galilean,  thou  hast  con- 
quered.*' How  could  a  tale  so  insipid 
and  so  improbable,  even  for  a  moment 
obtain  credit  ?  Was  it  against  the  Chris- 
tians that  he  was  then  combating  ?  and 
is  such  an  act,  are  such  expressions  in  the 
slightest  degree  characteristic  of  the  man  ? 

Minds  of  a  somewhat  superior  order 
to  those  of  Julian's  detractors,  nuiy  per- 
haps inquire,  how  it  could  occur,  that  a 
statesman  like  him,  a  man  of  so  much 
intellect,  a  genuine  philosopher,  could 
quit  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  for  Paganism,  of  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  suppose  he 
must  have  felt  the  folly  and  ridicule.  It 
might  be  inferred,  that  if  Jullian  yielded 
too  much  to  the  suggestions  of  his  reason 
i^nst  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, he  ought  at  least  in  all  consist- 
ency to  have  yielded  more  readily  to  the 
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dictates  of  the  same  reason,  \vhen  more 
correctly  and  decidedly  condemning  the 
fables  of  Paganism. 

Perhaps,  by  attending  a  litde  to  the 
progress  of  his  life,  and  &e  nature  of  his 
character,  we  may  discover  what  it  was 
that  inspired  him  with  so  strong  an  arer- 
sion  to  Christianity.  The  Emperor  Gon- 
stantine,  his  great  uncle,  who  nad  placed 
the  new  religion  on  the  throne,  was  stained 
by  the  murder  of  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
brother-in-law,  his  nephew,  and  bis  fa- 
ther-in-law. The  three  children  of  Con- 
stantine  began  their  bloody  and  baleful 
reign,  with  murdering  their  uncle  and 
their  cousins.  From  that  time  followed 
a  series  of  ciril  wars  and  murders.  The 
father,  the  brother,  and  all  the  relations 
of  Julian,  and  even  Julian  himself,  were 
marked  down  for  destruction  by  Gon- 
stantius,  his  uncle.  He  escaped  this 
general  massacre,  but  the  first  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  exile,  and  he  at  last 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  life,  his  for- 
tune, and  the  title  of  Casar,  only  to  £u- 
sebia,  the  wife  of  his  uncle  Constantius, 
who,  after  having  had  the  cruelty  to  pro- 
scribe his  infancy,  had  the  imprudence  to 
appoint  him  Cesar,  and  the  still  further 
and  greater  imprudence  of  then  perse- 
cuting htm. 

He  was  in  the  first  instance  a  witness 
of  the  insolence  with  which  a  certain 
bishop  treated  his  benefactress,  Eusebia. 
He  was  called  Leontius,  and  was  Bishop 
of  Tripoli.  He  sent  information  to  the 
empress,  "  that  he  would  not  visit  her 
Tinless  she  would  consent  to  receive  him 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his  epis- 
copal dignity ;  that  is,  that  she  should 
advance  to  receive  him  at  the  door,  that 
she  should  receive  his  benediction  in  a 
bending  attitude,  and  that  she  should  re- 
main standing  until  he  granted  her  per- 
mission to  be  seated."  The  Pagan  pon- 
tifl^s  were  not  in  the  habit  of  treating  prin- 
cesses precisely  in  this  manner,  and  such 
brutal  arrogance  could  not  but  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mmd  of  a  young 
man  attached  at  once  to  philosophy  and 
simplicity. 


If  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  Christian 
family,  he  saw  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  in  a  family  rendered  distingmsbed 
by  parricides;  if  he  looked  at  the  court 
bishops,  he  perceived  that  they  were  at 
once  audacious  and  intriguing,  and  that 
all  anathematised  each  other  in  tarn. 
The  hostile  parties  of  Arius  and  Athana- 
sius  filled  the  empire  with  confusioo  and 
carnage ;  the  Pa^s,  on  the  contrary, 
never  had  any  religious  quarrels.  It  is 
natural  therefore  that  Julian,  who  had 
been  educated,  let  it  be  remembered,  by 
philosophic  Pagans,  should  have  strength- 
ened by  their  discourses  the  aversion  he 
must  necessarily  have  felt  in  his  heart  for 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  not  more 
extraordinary  to  see  Julian  quit  Christia- 
nity for  false  gods,  than  to  see  Constan- 
tine  quit  false  gods  for  Christianity.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  both  changed 
firom  motives  of  state  policy,  and  that 
this  policy  was  mixed  up  in  the  mind  of 
Julian  with  the  stem  loniness  of  a  stoie 
soul. 

The  Pagan  priests  had  no  dogmas ; 
they  did  not  compel  men  to  believe  that 
which  was  incredible ;  they  required  no- 
thing but  sacrifices,  and  even  sacrifices 
were  not  enjoined  under  rigorous  penal- 
ties ;  they  did  not  set  themselves  up  as 
the  first  order  in  the  state,  did  not  form 
a  state  within  a  state,  and  did  not  mix  in 
aflntrs  of  government.  These  might  well 
be  considered  motives  to  induce  a  man 
of  Julian's  character  to  declare  himself 
on  their  side ;  and  if  he  had  piqued  him- 
self upon  being  nothing  besides  a  stoic, 
he  would  have  had  against  him  the  priests 
of  both  religions,  and  ail  the  fanatics  of 
each.  The  common  people  would  not 
at  that  time  have  endured  a  prince  who 
was  content  simply  with  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  a  pure  divinity  and  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  justice.  It  was  necessary  to 
side  with  one  of  the  opposing  parties. 
We. must  therefore  believe  that  Julian 
submitted  to  the  Pagan  ceremonies  as 
the  majority  of  princes  and  great  men 
attend  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  pub- 
lic temples.    They  are  led  thither  by  the 
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{Kople  tfaeiBielf  es,  and  are  often  obliged 
to  appear  what  in  fiact  they  are  not ;  and 
to  be  in  public  the  first  and  greatest  slares 
ofcieduJity.  The  Turkish  sultan  must 
Ucss  the  name  of  Omar.  The  Persian 
aophi  must  bless  the  name  of  Ati.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  himself  was  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis. 

We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  surprised, 
that  Julian  should  ba^e  debased  his  rea- 
son by  condesending  to  the  forms  and 
usages  of  superstition ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  reel  indignant  against  Theo- 
doret  as  the  only  historian  who  relates 
that  he  sacrificed  a  woman  in  the  temple 
of  the  moon  at  Carres.  Tliis  infiunous 
story  must  be  classed  with  the  absurd 
tale  oi  AmmiaBtts,  that  the  genius  of  the 
enlpire  appeared  to  Julian  before  his 
death,  and  with  the  other  equally  ridicu- 
lous one,  that  when  Julian  attempted  to 
fftebaild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  there 
came  globes  of  are  out  of  the  earth,  and 
•onsumed  ail  the  works  of  the  workmen 
without  distinction. 

Diaoos  mtrm  moros  peecatur  et  extra. 

Horaoe,  Iraok  i.  ep.  ii.  ifi. 

Both  Christians  and  Pagans  equally 
ctrcolated  fiables  concerning  Julian  ;  but 
the  fables  of  the  Christians,  who  were  his 
enemies,  were  filled  with  calumny.  Who 
could  ever  be  induced  to  believe,  that  a 
philosopher  sacrificed  a  woman  to  the 
moon,  and  tore  out  her  entrails  with  his 
own  hands  ?  Is  such  atrocity  compati- 
ble with  the  character  of  a  rigid  stoic  ? 

lie  never  put  any  Christians  to  death : 
he  granted  them  no  favours,  but  be  never 
persecuted  them.  Ue  permitted  them, 
like  a  just  sovereign,  to  keep  their  own 
property  ;  and  he  wrote  in  opposition  lo 
them  like  a  philosopher.  He  forbade 
their  teaching  in  the  schools  the  profane 
authors,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
cry— this  was  not  persecuting  them ;  and 
he  prevented  them  from  tearing  one  an- 
other to  pieces  in  their  outrageous  hatred 
and  quarrels — this  was  protecting  them. 
They  had  in  fact  therefore  nothing  with 
which  they  could  reproach  him,  but  with 


having  abandoned  them,  and  with  not 
being  of  their  ophiion.  They  found 
means,  however,  of  rendering  execrable 
to  posterity  a  prince,  who,  but  for  his 
chanse  of  religion,  would  have  been  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  all  the  world. 

Although  we  have  already  treated  of 
Julian,  under  the  article  Apostlk  ;  al- 
though, following  the  example  of  every 
sage,  we  have  deplored  the  dreadfol  ca- 
lamity he  expenenced  in  not  being  a 
Christian,  and  have  done  justice  else- 
where to  his  various  excellencies,  we  must 
nevertheless  say  something  more  upon  the 
sutject. 

We  do  this  in  conseouence  of  an  im- 
posture equally  absura  and  atrocious, 
which  we  casually  met  with  in  one  of 
those  petty  dictionaries  with  whichPrance 
is  now  inundated,  and  which  unfortu- 
nately are  so  easily  complied.  This  dic- 
tionary of  theology  which  I  am  now 
alluding  to,  proceeds  from  an  ex-jesuit 
called  Paulian,  who  repeats  the  story,  so 
discredited  and  absurd,  that  the  £<nperor 
Julian,  after  beitig  mortally  wounded  in 
a  battle  with  the  Persians,  threw  some  of 
his  blood  towards  heaven,  exclaiming, 
"Galilean,  thou  has  conquered ;"-— a 
iable  which  destroys  itself,  as  Julian  was 
conquered  in  the  battle,  and  Jesus  Christ 
certainly  was  not  tbe  God  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

Paultan,  notwithstanding,  dares  to  as- 
sert, that  the  fact  is  incontestible.  And 
upon  what  ground  does  he  assert  it  t 
Upon  the  ground  of  its  being  related  by 
Theodoret,  the  author  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished lies ;  and  even  this  notorious 
writer  himself  relates  it  only  as  a  vague 
report ;  he  uses  the  expression,  '^  It  is 
said."  This  story  is  worthy  of  the  ca 
lumniators  who  stated,  that  Julian  had 
sacrificed  a  woman  to  the  moon,  and  that 
after  bis  death  a  large  chest  was  found 
among  the  moveables  filled  with  humart 
heads. 

This  is  not  the  only  falsehood  and  ca- 
lumny with  which  this  ex-jesuit  Paalian 
is  chargeable.  If  these  contemptible 
wretches  knew  what  injury  they  did  to 
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our  holy  religion,  by  endeaTouring  to 
support  it  by  impottore^and  by  theabo- 
miolible  abase  with  which  they  assail  the 
most  respectable  characters,  they  would 
be  less  audacious  and  infuriated.  They 
care  not,  however,  for  supporting  reli- 
gion ;  what  they  want  is,  to  gain  money 
by  their  libels ;  and  despairing  of  being 
read  by  persons  of  sen.^,  and  taste,  and 
fashion,  they  go  ou  gathering  and  com- 
piling theological  trash,  in  hopes  that  their 
productions  will  be  adopted  in  the  semi- 
naries. 

We  sinoerely  ask  pardon  of  our  well- 
informed  and  respectable  readers,  for  in- 
troducing such  names  as  those  of  the  ex- 
jesuits  Paulian,  Nonotte,and  Patonillet; 
but  idker  having  trampled  to  death  ser- 
pents, we  shall  probably  be  excused  for 
crushing  fleas. 

JUST  AND  UNJUST. 


Who  kas  given  us  the  perception  of  just 
and  unjust?  God,  who  gave  us  a  brain 
and  a  heart.  But  when  does  our  reason 
inform  us  that  there  are  such  things  as 
vice  and  virtue  ?  Just  at  the  same  time 
she  teaches  us  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  There  is  no  innate  knowledge,  for 
the  same  reason  that  there  is  no  tree  that 
bears  leaves  and  fruit  when  it  first  starts 
above  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  innate, 
or  fuUy  developed  in  the  first  instance ; 
but — we  repeat  nere  what  we  have  often 
said — God  causes  us  to  be  bom  with 
organs,  which,  as  thev  grow  and  become 
unfolded,  make  us  reel  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  species  to  feel,  for  the 
conservation  of  that  species. 

How  is  this  condnual  mystery  per- 
formed ?  Teil  me,  ye  yellow  inhabitants 
of  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  ye  black  Africans, 
ye  beardless  Canadians ;  and  you — Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Epictetus.  You  all  equally 
feel  that  it  is  hater  to  give  the  supeifiuity 
of  your  bread,  your  rice,  or  your  manioc, 
to  the  poor  man  who  meekly  requests  it, 
than  to  kill  him  or  scoop  his  eyes  out. 
It  is  evident  to  the  whole  world,  that  a 
benefit  is  more  hononrable  to  the  per* 


former  than  an  outrage,  that  gentleness  is 
preferable  to  fury. 

The  only  thing  required^  then,  is  to 
exercise  or  reason  in  discriminating  the 
various  shades  of  what  is  right  and  vfrong. 
Good  and  evil  are  often  neighbours ;  our 
passions  confound  them  ;  who  shall  en- 
lighten and  direct  us  ?  Ourselves,  when 
we  are  calm  and  undisturbed .  Whoever 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  human 
duties,  in  all  countries  throughout  the 
worid,  has  written  well,  because  he  wrote 
with  reason.  All  have  said  the  same 
thing :  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  Confu- 
dns,  and  Cicero,  Marcus  Anttminus  and 
Amurath  11. ,  had  the  same  morality. 

We  would  repeat  every  day  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  raee— -Morality  is 
uniform  and  invariable;  it  comes  from 
God :  dogmas  are  different ;  they  come 
from  ourselves. 

Jesus  never  taught  any  metaphysical 
dogmas ;  he  wrote  no  theological  courses; 
he  never  8aid,-^I  am  consubstantial ;  I 
have  two  wills  and  two  natures  with  only 
one  person.  He  left  to  the  Cordeliers 
and  the  Jacobins  who  would  appear 
twelve  hundred  years  after  him,  the  oeli* 
cate  and  difiicult  topic  of  argument,  whe- 
ther his  mother  was  conceived  in  original 
sin  ?  he  never  pronounced  marriage  to  be 
the  visible  sign  of  a  thing  invisible;  he 
never  said  a  word  about  concomitant 
grace;  he  instituted  neither  monks  nor 
inquisitors ;  he  appointed  nothing  of  what 
we  see  at  the  present  day. 

God  had  given  the  knowledge  of  just 
and  unjust,  right  and  wrong,  throughout 
all  the  ages  which  preceded  Christanity. 
God  never  changed  nor  can  change.  The 
constitution  of  our  souls,  our  principles 
of  reason  and  morality,  will  ever  be  the 
same.  How  is  virtue  promoted  by  theo- 
logical distiiHStions,  by  dogmas  founded 
on  those  distinctions,  by  persecutions 
founded  on  those  dogmas  ?  Nature,  ter- 
rified and  horror>suuck  at  all  these  bar- 
barous inventions,  calls  aloud  to  all  men, 
— Be  just,  and  not  persecuting  souhists. 

You  read  in  the  Sadder,  which  is  the 
summary  of  the  laws  of  Zoroaster,  this 
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tdmirtblemftxim  :~^**  When  it  is  doubt- 
fill  whether  the  action  you  are  about  to 
perform  is  just  or  unjust,  abstain  from 
doing  it."  What  legislator  ever  spoke 
better?  We  have  not  here  the  system 
of  ''probable  opinions/'  invented  by 
people  who  eaU  themselTes  "  the  Society 
of  Je      •* 
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JUSTICE. 

That '' justioe"  is  often  extremely  un- 
just, is  not  an  observation  merely  of  the 
prMent  day ;  *'  summum  jus,  summa  in- 
juria," is  one  of  the  most  ancient  proverbs 
in  existence.  There  are  many  dreadful 
ways  of  being  unjust ;  as,  for  example, 
that  of  racking  the  innocent  Galas  upon 
equivocal  evidence,  and  thus  incurring 
the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  by 
a  too  strong  reliance  on  vain  presump- 
tions. 

Another  method  of  being  unjust  is, 
condemning  to  execution  a  man  who  at 
most  deserves  only  three  months  impri- 
sonment ;  this  speeies  of  injustice  is  that 
of  tyrants,  and  particularly  of  fanatics, 
who  always  become  tyrants  whenever 
they  obtain  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 

We  cannot  more  completely  demon- 
strate this  truth  than  by  the  letter  of  a 
celebrated  barrister,  written  in  1772,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Beccaria,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  jurisprudence  at 
this  time  in  £urope : — 

Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria,  Pro- 
fies9or  of  Public  Law  at  Milan,  on  the 
subject  of  M.  de  Morangies,  1772. 

Sir, — You  are  a  teacher  of  laws  in 
Italy,  a  country  from  which  we  derive 
all  laws  except  those  which  Imve  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  own  absurd  and 
contradictory  customs,  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  barbarism,  the  rust  of  which  sub- 
sists to  this  day,  in  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Your  b<x)k  upon  crimes  and  punish- 
menu  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
lawyers  of  Europe  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  absurd  and  inhuman  usages ;  and 
men  began  everywhere  to  blush  at  find- 


ing themselves  still  wearing  their  ancient 
dress  of  savages. 

Your  opinion  was  requested  on  the 
dreadful  execution  to  which  two  young 
gentlemen,  just  out  of  their  childhood, 
had  been  sentenced  ;  one  of  whom,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  tortures  he  was  destined 
to,  has  become  a  most  excellent  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  great  king,  while  the 
other,  who  had  inspired  the  brightest 
hopes,  died  like  a  sage,  by  a  horrible 
death,  without  ostentation  and  without 
pusillanimity,  surrounded  by  no  less  than 
five  executioners.  These  lads  were  ac- 
cused of  indecency  in  action  and  words, 
a  fault  which  three  months  imprisonment 
would  have  sufficiently  punished,  and 
which  would  have  been  infieUlibly  cor- 
rected by  time. 

You  replied,  that  their  judges  were 
assassins,  and  that  all  Europe  was  of  your 
opinion. 

1  consulted  you  on  the  cannibal  sen- 
tences passed  on  Galas,  on  Sirven,  and 
Montbaiili ;  and  you  anticipated  the  de- 
crees which  were  afterwards  issued  from 
the  chief  courts  and  officers  of  law  in  the 
kingdom,  which  justified  injured  inno- 
cence, and  re-established  the  honour  of 
the  nation. 

I  at  present  consult  you  on  a  cause  of 
a  very  different  nature.  It  is  at  once 
civil  and  criminal.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
man  of  quality,  a  major-general  in  the 
army,  who  maintains  alone  his  honour 
and  fortune  against  a  whole  family  of 
poor  and  obscure  citizens,  and  against  an 
immense  multitude  consistingof  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  whose  execrations  against 
him  are  echoed  through  the  whole  of 
France. 

The  poor  family  accuses  the  general 
officer  of  taking  from  it  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

The  general  officer  accuses  these  poor 
persons  of  trying  to  obttiin  from  him  a 
nundred  thousand  crowns,  by  means 
equally  criminal.  They  complain,  that 
they  are  not  merely  in  danger  of  losing 
an  immense  property,  which  they  never 
appeared  to  possesSi  but  also  of  being 
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oppressed,  insulted,  and  beaten  by  the 
omcers  of  justice,  who  compelled  them 
to  declare  themselves  guilty  and  consent 
to  their  own  ruin  and  punishment  The 
general  solemnly  protests,  that  these  im- 
putations of  fraud  and  violence  are  atro- 
cious calumnies.  The  advocates  of  the 
two  parties  contradict  each  other,  on  all 
the  facts,  on  all  the  inductions,  and  even 
on  all  the  reasonings ;  their  memorials  are 
called  tissues  of  falsehoods ;  and  each 
treats  the  adverse  party  as  inconsistent 
and  absurd, — an  invariable  practice  in 
every  dispute. 

When  you  have  had  the  goodness,'sir, 
to  read  their  memorials,  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  sending  to  you,  you 
will,  I  trust,  permit  me  to  suggest  the 
difficulties  which  I  feel  on  the  case ;  they 
are  dictated  by  perfect  impartiality.  I 
know  neither  of  the  parties,  and  neither 
of  the  advocates;  but  having,  in  the 
course  of  four  and  twenty  years  seen 
calumny  and  injustice  so  often  triumph, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  endeavour  to  pe- 
netrate the  labyrinth  in  wliich  these  mon* 
sters  unfortunately  find  shelter. 

Presumptions  against  the  Perron  family, 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  four  bills, 
payable  to  order,  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  drawn  with  perfect  regularity  by 
an  officer  otherwise  deeply  invoved  in 
debt ;  they  are  payable  for  the  benefit  of 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Perron,  who 
called  herself  the  widow  of  a  banker. 
They  are  presented  by  her  grandson,  Du 
Jonquay,  her  heir,  recently  admitted  a 
doctor  of  In ws,  although  he  is  ignorant 
even  of  orthography.  Is  this  enough  / 
Yes,  in  an  ordinary  case  it  would  be  so : 
but  if,  in  tills  very  extraordinary  case, 
there  is  an  extreme  probability  that  the 
doctor  of  laws  never  did  and  never  could 
carry  the  money  which  he  pretends  to 
have  delivered  in  his  grandraother'sname, 
if  the  grandmother,  who  maintained  her- 
self with  difficulty  in  a  garret,  by  the 
miserable  occupation  of  pawnbroking, 
never  could  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  hundred  thousand  crowns ;   if,  in 


short,  the  grandson  and  his  mother  have 
spontaneously  confessed,  and  attested  the 
written  confession  by  their  actual  signa- 
tures,  that  they  attempted  to  rob  the 
general,  and  that  he  never  received  more 
than  twelve  hundred  francs  instead  of 
three  hundred  thousand  livres ;— in  this 
case«  is  not  the  cause  sufficiently  cleared 
up  ?  Is  not  the  public  sufficiently  able 
to  judge  from  these  preliminaries? 

2.  I  appeal  to  yourself,  sir,  whether  it 
is  probable  that  the  poor  widow  of  a  per- 
son unknown  in  society,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  petty  stock  jobber,  and  not 
a  banker,  could  be  in  possession  of  so 
considerable  a  sum  to  lend,  at  an  extreme 
risk,  to  an  officer  notoriously  in  debt? 
The  general,  in  short,  contends,  that  this 
jobber,  the  hnsband  of  the  woman  in 
question,  died  insolvent;  that  even  his 
inventory  was  never  paid  for ;    that  this 
pretended  banker  was  originally  a  baker's 
boy  in  the  household  of  M.  the  Duke  of 
St.  Aignan,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Spain  ;  that  he  afterwards  took  up  the 
profession  of  a  broker  at  Paris ;  and  that 
he  was  compelled  by  M.  Heraut,  lieute- 
nant of  police,  to  restore  certain  promis* 
sory  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  some  young  man  by 
extortion  ; — such  the  iisiality  impending 
over  this  wretched  family  from   bills  of 
exchange  \    Should  all  these  statements 
be  proved,  do  you  conceive  it  at  all  pro-^ 
bable,  that  this  family  lent  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  an  involved   officer, 
with  whom  they  were  upon  no  terms  of 
friendship  or  acquaintance? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  probable,  that 
the  jobber's  grandson,  the  doctor  of  laws, 
should  have  gone  on  foot  no  less  than  five 
leagues,  have  made  twenty-six  journeys, 
have  mounted  and  descended  three  thou- 
sand steps,  all  in  the  space  of  five  hours, 
without  any  stopping,  to  carry  '  secretly  * 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
five  louis-d'or  to  a  man  to  whum,  on  the 
following  day,  he  publicly  gives  twelve 
hundred  francs  ?  Does  not  such  an  ac- 
count appear  to  be  invented  with  au  utter 
deficiency  of  ingenuity,  and  even  of  com- 
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men  sense?  Do  those  who  believe  it 
appear  to  be  sages?  What  can  you  think, 
theoy  of  those  who  solemnly  afHrm  it 
without  believinj^  it  ? 

4.  Is  it  probable,  that  young  Du  Jon- 
quay,  the  Qoctor  of  laws,  and  his  own 
mother,  should  have  made  and  signed  a 
declaration  upon  oath,  before  a  superior 
jadge,  that  this  whole  account  was  ^se, 
that  they  had  never  carried  the  gold,  and 
that  they  were  confessed  rogues,  if  in  iact 
they  had  not  been  socb,  and  if  grief  and 
remorse  had  not  extorted  this  confession 
of  their  crime?  And  when  they  after^ 
warda  say,  that  they  had  made  this  con- 
fessioD  before  the  commissary,  only  be- 
cause they  had  preriously  been  assaulted 
and  beaten  at  the  house  of  a  proctor, 
would  such  an  excuse  be  deemed  by  you 
reasonable  or  absurd  ? 

Can  anything  be  clearer,  than  that  if 
this  doctor  of  laws  had  really  been  as- 
saulted and  beaten,  in  any  other  house  on 
account  of  this  cause,  he  should  have 
deooanded  justice  of  the  commissary  for 
this  violence,  instead  of  freely  signing, 
together  with  his  mother,  that  they  were 
both  guilty  of  a  crime  which  they  had  not 
oomiQittea. 

Would  it  be  admissible  for  them  to 
say, — We  sit^oed  our  condemnation  be- 
cause we  thought  that  the  general  had 
bought  over  against  us  all  the  poUce-ofH  • 
cers  and  all  the  chief  judges? 

Ctn  good  sense  listen  for  a  moment  to 
such  arguments  ?  Would  any  one  have 
dared  to  suggest  sueh  even  in  the  days  of 
our  barbarism,  when  we  had  neither  laws 
nor  manners,  nor  cultivated  reason  ? 

If  I  may  credit  the  very  circumstan- 
tial memorials  of  the  general,  the  Perrons, 
when  put  in  prison  upon  his  accusation, 
at  first  persisted  in  the  confession  of  their 
crime.  They  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
penon  whom  they  had  made  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  bills  extorted  from  the  general ; 
they  were  terrified  at  the  contemplation 
of  tbeir  guilt,  which  they  saw  might  con- 
duct them  to  the  galleys  or  to  the  gibbet. 
They  afterwards  gain  more  firmness,  and 
confidence.     The  persons  with   whom 


they  were  to  divide  the  fruit  of  their  viU 
lany,  encourage,  and  support  them ;  and 
the  attractions  of  the  vast  sum  in  their 
contemplation  seduce,  hurry,  and  urge 
them  on  to  persevere  in  theoriginalcharge. 
They  call  in  to  their  assistance  all  the  dark 
frauds  and  pettifogging  chicanery  to  wiuch 
they  can  gain  access,  to  clear  them  from 
a  crime  which  they  had  themselves  actu* 
ally  admitted.  They  avail  themselves 
with  dexterity  of  the  distresses  to  which 
the  involved  officer  was  occasionally  re- 
duced, to  give  a  colour  of  probability  to 
his  attempting  the  re-establishment  of  his 
affairs  by  the  robbery  or  theft  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crown.  They  rouse  the 
commiseration  of  the  populace,  who  at 
Paris  are  easily  stimulated  and  frenzied. 
They  appeal  successfully  for  compassion 
to  the  members  of  the  bar,  who  make  it 
a  point  of  indispensible  duty  to  employ 
their  eloquence  in  their  behalf,  ana  to 
support  the  weak  against  the  powerful, 
the  people  against  the  nobility.  The 
clearest  case  becomes  in  time  the  most 
obscure.  A  simple  cause,  which  the 
police  magistrate  would  have  terminated 
in  four  days,  goes  on  increasing  for  more 
than  a  whole  year  by  the  mire  and  filth 
introduced  into  it  through  the  numberless 
channels  of  chicanery,  interest,  and  party 
spirit.  You  will  perceive  that  the  whole 
of  this  statement  is  a  summary  of  memo- 
rials or  documents  that  appeared  in  this 
celebrated  cause. 

PrentrnptUmt  in  fitvour  of  the  Perron 
family. 

We  shall  here  consider  the  defence  of 
the  grandmother,  the  mother,  and  the 
grandson  (the  doctor  of  laws),  against 
these  strong  presumptions. 

1.  The  hundred  thousand  crowns  (or 
very  nearly  that  sum)  which  it  is  pre- 
tended the  widow  Perron  never  was  pos- 
sessed of,  were  formerly  made  over  to 
her  by  her  husband,  in  trust,  together 
with  the  silver  plate.  This  deposit  was 
'  secretly '  brought  to  her  six  months  afler 
her  husband's  death,  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Chotard.    She  placed  them  out. 
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and  always  'secretljTy'withaflotary  called 
Gilet,  who  restored  them  to  her,  still 
*  secretly/  in  1760.  She  had,  therefore, 
in  fact,  the  hundred  thousand  crowns 
which  her  adrersary  pretends  she  never 
possessed. 

2.  She  died  in  extreme  old  age,  while 
the  cause  was  going  on,  protesting,  after 
receiring  the  sacrament,  that  these  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  were  carried  in 
gold  to  the  general  officer  by  h^r  grand- 
son, in  twenty-six  journeys  on  foot,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September,  in  177t . 

3.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  an 
officer  accustomed  to  borrowing,  and 
broken  down  in  circumstances,  should 
have  given  bills  payable  to  order  for  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  Itvres,  to  a  person 
unknown  to  him,  unless  he  had  actually 
received  that  sum. 

4  There  are  witnesses  who  saw  counted 
out  and  ranged  in  order  the  bags  filled 
with  this  gold,  and  who  saw  the  doctor 
of  laws  carry  it  to  the  general  on  foot, 
under  his  great  coat,  in  twenty-«ixjour- 
nies,  occupyinff  the  space  of  five  hours. 
And  he  made  these  twenty-six  astonish- 
ing journies  merely  to  satisfy  the  general, 
who  had  particularly  requested  secrecy. 

5.  The  doctor  of  law  adds: — ^Our 
grandmother  and  ourselves  lived,  it  is 
true,  in  a  garret,  and  we  lent  a  little  money 
upon  pledges ;  but  we  lived  so  merely 
upon  a  principle  of  judicious  economy ; 
the  object  was  to  buy  for  roe  the  office  of 
a  councillor  of  parliamenCyata  time  when 
the  magistracy  was  purchaseable.  It  is 
true  that  my  three  sisters  oain  their  sub- 
sistence by  needlework  and  embroidery ; 
the  reason  of  which  was,  that  my  grand- 
mother kept  all  her  property  for  me.  It 
is  true,  that  I  have  kept  company  only 
with  procuresses,  coachmen,  and  lac- 
quays  ;  I  acknowledge  that  I  speak  and 
that  1  write  in  their  style ;  but  I  might 
not  on  that  account  be  less  worthy  of  be- 
coming a  magistrate,  by  making,  after 
all,  a  good  use  of  my  time. 

6.  AH  worthy  persons  have  commise- 
rated our  misfortunes.  M.  Auburg,  a 
farmer-general,  as  respectable  as  any  in 


Paris,  has  generously  taken  our  side,  and 
his  voice  has  obtained  for  us  that  of  the  ' 
public. 

This  defence  appears,  in  some  part  of 
it,  phiusible.  Their  adversary  refutes  it 
in  tne  following  manner : — 

Argumentt  of  the  MmoT'  General  cg^inst 
those  of  the  retron  Famify, 

1.  The  story  of  the  deposit  must  be 
considered  by  every  man  of  sense  as 
equally  false  and  ridiculous  with  that  of 
the  six  and  twenty  journies  on  foot.  If 
the  poor  jobber,  the  husband  of  the  old 
woman,  had  intended  to  give  at  his  death 
so  much  money  to  his  vrife,  ha  might 
have  done  it  in  a  direct  way,  from  hand 
to  hand,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person. 

If  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  pre« 
tended  silver  plate,  one  half  of  it  most 
have  belonged  to  the  wife,  as  equal  owner 
of  their  united  goods.  She  would  not 
have  remained  quiet  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  in  a  paltry  lod^ng  of  two  hun- 
dred francs  a-year,  without  reclaiming 
her  plate,  and  exerting  her  utmost  efforts 
to  obtain  her  right.  Chotard,  also,  the 
alleged  friend  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self, would  not  have  suffered  her  to  re- 
main for  six  long  months  in  a  state  of 
such  great  indigence  and  anxiety. 

There  was  in  reality  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Chotard ;  but  he  was  a  man 
ruined  by  debts  and  debauchery,  a  frau- 
dulent bankrupt,  who  embezzled  fbrty 
thousand  crowns  from  the  tax-office  of 
the  farmers-general,  in  which  he  held  a 
situation,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  have 
given  up  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to 
Uie  grandmother  of  the  doctor  in  laws. 

The  widow  Perron  pretends,  that  she 
employed  her  money  at  interest,  always 
it  appean  in  secrecy,  with  a  notary  of  the 
name  of  Gilet,  but  no  trace  of  Ais  fact 
can  be  found  in  the  office  of  that  notary. 

She  declares,  that  this  notary  returned 
her  the  money,  still  secretly,  in  the  year 
1760 ;  he  was  at  that  time  dead. 

If  all  these  facts  be  true,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  cause  of  Du  Jonquay 
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and  La  Perron,  built  on  a  foundation  of 
such  ridiculous  lies,  must  inentably  fall 
to  theground. 

S.  Trie  will  of  La  Perron,  made  half 
an  hour  before  her  death,  when  Ood  and 
death  were  at  the  same  instant  on  her  lips, 
is,  to  all  appearance,  in  itself  a  respecta- 
bte  and  even  pious  document.  But  if  it 
be  really  in  the  number  of  those  pious 
things  which  are  every  day  observed  to 
be  merely  instrumental  to  crime— if  this 
lender  upon  pledges,  be  recommending 
her  soul  to  God,  manifestedly  lied  to 
GoAf  what  importance  or  weight  can  the 
document  bring  with  it  ?  Is  it  not  mther 
the  strongest  proof  of  imposture  and  vtl* 
lany? 

The  old  woman  had  always  been  made 
to  state,  while  the  suit  was  carried  on  in 
her  name,  that  she  possessed  only  this 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
which  it  was  intended  to  rob  her  of ;  that 
she  never  had  more  than  that  sum ;  and 
yet,  behold !  in  her  will  she  mentions  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  of  her  property ! 
Here  are  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
more  than  any  one  expected,  and  here  is 
the  widow  Perron  convicted  out  of  her 
own  mouth.  Thus,  in  this  singular 
cause,  does  the  at  once  atrocious  and  ri- 
diculous imposture  of  the  ftiroily  break 
out  on  every  side,  during  the  woman's 
life,  and  even  when  she  is  within  the 
grasp  of  death. 

3.  It  is  probable,  and  it  is  even  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  general  would  not  trust 
his  bills  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  a  docter  of  whom  he  knew  little  or 
nothing,  without  having  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  him.  He  did,  however,  com- 
mit this  inadvertance,  which  is  the  fault  of 
an  unsuspecting  and  noble  heart ;  he  was 
led  astray  by  the  youth,  by  the  candour, 
by  the  apparent  generosity  of  a  man  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  a&;e,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  raised  to  the 
magistracy,  who  actually, upon  an  urgent 
occasion,  lent  him  twelve  hundred  francs, 
and  who  promised  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  to  ootain  for  him,  from  an  opulent 
company,  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 


crowns.  Here  is  the  knot  and  diflScuUy 
of  the  cause.  We  must  Mrictly  examine 
whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  man,  who 
is  admitted  to  have  received  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  should 
on  the  very  morning  after  come  in  great 
haste,  as  for  a  most  indispensible  occa- 
sion, to  the  man  who  the  evening  before 
had  advanced  him  twelve  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty- five  louis-d'or. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of 
his  doing  so. 

It  is  still  less  probable,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  a  man  of  distinction, 
a  general  officer,  and  the  fiither  of  a  fa- 
mily, in  return  for  the  invaluable  and 
almost  unprecedented  kindness  of  lending 
him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  should, 
instead  of  the  stncerest  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor,  absolutely  endeavour  to  get 
him  hanged ;  and  this  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  had  nothing  more  to  go  than  to 
await  quietly  the  distant  expirations  of 
the  periods  of  payment ;  who  was  under 
no  temptation,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to 
commit  such  profligate  and  atrocious  vil- 
lany,  and  who  had  never  in  fact  com- 
mitted any  villany  at  all.  Surely  it  is 
more  natural  to  think  that  the  man,  whose 
grendfother  was  a  pettifogging,  paltry 
jobber,  aud  whose  grandmother  was  a 
wretched  lender  of  small  sums  upon  the 
pledges  of  absolute  misery,  should  have 
availed  himself  of  the  blind  confidence  of 
an  unsuspecting  soldier,  to  extort  from 
hima  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  that 
he  promised  to  divide  this  sum  vrith  the 
depraved  and  abominable  accomplices  of 
his  baseness. 

4.  There  are  witnesses  who  depose  in 
favour  of  Du  Jonquay  and  La  Perron. 
Let  us  consider  who  those  witnesses  are, 
and  what  they  depose. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Tourtera,abroker,  who  sup- 
ported La  Perron  in  her  peddling  insig- 
nificant concern  of  pawubroking  and  who 
has  been  five  times  in  the  hospital  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scandalous  impurities  of 
her  life ;  which  can  be  proved  with  the 
utmost  ease. 
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There  is  a  coachman  called  Gilbert, 
who,  someiimes  iuroi,  at  other  time^  trem- 
bling in  his  wickedness,  declared  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Petit,  in  the  presence 
of  six  persons,  that  he  had  been  suborned 
bjr  Du  Jonquay.  He  subsequently  en* 
quired  of  many  other  persons,  whether  he 
should  yet  be  in  time  to  retract,  and  reite- 
rated expressions  of  this  nature  before 
witnesses. 

Settingr  aside,  however,  what  has  been 
stated  of  Gilbert*s  disposition  to  retract, 
it  is  fery  possible  that  he  might  be  de- 
ceived, and  may  not  be  chargeable  with 
falsehood  and  peijury.  It  is  possible, 
that  he  might  see  money  at  the  pawnbro- 
ker's, and  that  he  might  be  told,  and 
might  believe,  that  three  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  were  there.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  in  many  persons  than  a  quick 
and  heated  imagination,  which  actually 
makes  men  think  that  they  have  seen 
what  it  was  absolutely  impossible  they 
could  see. 

Then  comes  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Aubriot,  a  godson  of  the  procuress  Tour- 
tera,  and  completely  under  her  guidance. 
He  deposes,  that  he  saw,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
September,  1771,  doctor  du  Junquay  in 
his  great  coat,  carrying  bags. 

Surely  there  is  here  no  decisive  proof, 
that  the  doctor  on  that  day  made  twenty- 
six  journies  on  foot,  and  travelled  over 
five  leagues  of  ground,  to  deliver  'secretly' 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  louis-d'or,  even  admitting  all  that  this 
evidence  states  to  be  true.  It  appears 
clear,  that  Du  Jonquay  went  this  journey 
to  the  general,  and  that  he  spoke  to  him , 
and  it  appears  probable,  that  he  deceived 
him ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  that  Aubriot  saw 
him  go  and  return  thirteen  times  in  one 
morning.  It  is  still  less  clear,  that  this 
witness  could  at  that  time  see  so  many 
circumstances  occurring  in  the  street,  as 
he  was  actually  labouring  under  a  dis- 
order which  there  is  no  necessity  to  name, 
and  on  that  very  day  underwent  for  it  the 
severe  operation  of  medicine,  with  his 
legs  tottering,  his  head  swelled,  and  his 


tongue  hanging  half  out  of  his  mouth# 
This  was  not  precisely  the  moment  for 
running  into  the  street  to  see  sights. 
Would  his  friend  Du  Jonquay  liave  said 
to  him — Come  and  risk  your  life,  to  see 
me  traverse  a  distance  of  five  leagues 
loaded  with  gold  :  I  am  going  to  deliver 
the  whole  fortune  of  my  family,  secretly, 
to  a  man  overwhelmed  with  debts;  I 
wish  to  have,  privately,  as  a  witness,  a 
person  of  your  character  ?  This  is  not 
exceedingly  probable.  The  surgeon  who 
applied  the  medicine  to  tlie  witness  Au- 
briot on  this  occasion,  states  that  he  was 
by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  go  out ;  and 
the  son  of  the  surgeon,  in  his  interroga- 
tory, refers  the  case  to  the  academy  of 
suivery. 

But  even  admitting  that  a  man  of  a 
particularly  robust  constitution  could  have 
gone  out  and  taken  some  turns  in  the 
street  in  this  diagraceful  and  dreadful 
situation,  what  could  it  have  signified  to 
the  point  in  question  ?  Did  he  see  Du 
Jonquay  make  twenty-six  journeys  be- 
tween his  garret  and  the  general's  hotel  ? 
Did  he  see  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  louis-d'or  carried  by  him? 
Was  any  individual  whatever  a  witnen 
to  this  prodigy  well  worthy  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  ?  Most  certainly  not ; 
no  person  whatever.  What  is  the  amount, 
then,  of  all  his  evidence  on  the  subject  ? 

5.  That  the  daughter  of  La  Perron,  in 
her  garret,  may  have  sometimes  borrowed 
smiUl  sums  on  pledges ;  that  La  Perron 
may  have  lent  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
ana  save  a  profit,  to  make  her  grandson 
a  counsellor  of  parliament^  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the  case 
in  question.  In  defiance  of  all  this,  it 
will  ever  be  evident,  that  this  magistrate 
by  anticipation  did  not  traverse  the  five 
leagues  to  carry  to  the  general  the  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  that  the  ge- 
neral never  received  them. 

6.  A  person  named  Aubourg  comes 
forward,  not  merely  as  a  wimess,  but  as 
a  protector  and  benefactor  of  oppressed 
innocence.  The  advocates  of  the  Perron 
family  extol  this  man  as  a  citizen  of  rare 
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•nd  intrepid  virtue.  He  became  feelinely 
alive  to  the  misfortuaes  of  doctor  Du 
Jonquay,  his  mother,  and  grandmother, 
although  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
them ;  and  offered  them  hie  credit  and 
hia  purse,  without  any  other  object  than 
that  of  assisting  persecuted  merit 

Upon  examinaiion  it  is  found,  that  this 
hero  of  disinterested  benerolenee  is  a  con- 
temptible wretch  who  began  the  world  as 
a  lacquey,  was  then  successively  an  up- 
holsterer, a  broker,  and  a  bankrupt,  and 
is  now,  like  La  Perron  and  Tourtera,  by 
profession  a  pawnbroker.  He  flies  lo  the 
assistance  of  persons  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. The  woman  Tourtera,  in  the  first 
place,  gave  him  twenty- five  louts-d*or,  to 
mterest  his  probity  and  kindness  iuassisi- 
ing  a  desolate  fitmily.  The  generous 
Aubourg  had  the  greatness  of  soul  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  old  grandmother, 
almosi  when  she  was  dying,  by  which 
she  gives  him  fifteen  thousand  crowns, 
CD  condition  of  his  undertaking  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  cause.  He  even  takes 
the  precaution  to  have  this  bargain  no- 
tioM  and  confirmed  in  the  will,  dictated 
Off  pretended  to  be  dictated  by  this  old 
wiaow  of  the  jobber  on  her  death-bed. 
Tliis  respectable  and  venerable  man  then 
hopes  one  day  to  divide  with  some  of  the 
witnesses  the  spoils  that  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  general.  It  is  the  mag- 
nanimous heart  of  Aubourg  that  has 
formed  this  disinterested  scheme;  it  is  he 
who  has  conducted  the  cause  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  up  as  a  patrimony. 
He  believed  the  bills  payable  to  order 
would  infallibly  be  paid.  He  is  in  fact 
a  receiver  who  participates  in  the  plunder 
eflected  by  robbers,  and  who  appropriates 
tiie  better  part  to  himself. 

Such  are  the  replies  of  the  general ;  I 
neither  substract  from  them  nor  add  to 
them — I  simply  state  them. 

I  have  thus  explained  to  you  sir,  tlie 
whole  substance  of  the  cause,  and  stated 
all  the  strongest  arguments  on  both  sides. 

1  request  your  opinion  of  the  sentence 
which  ought  to  be  pronounced,  if  matters 
should  remain  in  the  same  state,  if  the 


truth  cannot  be  irrevocably  obtained  from 
one  or  other  of  the  parties^  and  made  to 
appear  perfectly  without  a  cloud. 

The  reasons  of  the  general  officer  are 
thus  far  convincing.  Natural  equity  is 
on  his  side.  This  natural  equity,  which 
God  has  established  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  is  the  basis  of  all  law.  Ousht  we 
to  destroy  this  foundation  of  all  justice, 
by  sentencing  a  man  to  pay  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  which  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  owe  ? 

He  drew  bills  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  should 
receive  the  money ;  he  negociated  with  a 
young  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  just 
as  he  would  have  done  with  the  banker 
of  the  king  or  of  the  empress^queen. 
Should  his  bills  have  more  validity  than 
his  reasons?  A  man  certainly  cannot 
owe  what  he  has  not  received.  Bills, 
policies,  bonds,  always  imply  that  the 
corresponding  sums  have  been  delivered 
and  had ;  but  if  there  is  evidence  that  no 
money  has  been  had  and  delivered,  there 
can  be  no  obligation  to  return  or  pay  any. 
If  there  is  writing  against  writing,  docu- 
ment against  document,  the  last  dated 
cancels  the  former  ones.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  last  writing  is  that  of  Du 
Jonquay  and  his  mother,  and  it  states 
that  the  opposite  party  in  the  cause  never 
received  from  them  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  that  they  are  cheats  and  im* 
posters. 

What!  because  they  have  disavowed 
the  truth  of  their  confession,  which  they 
state  to  have  been  made  in  consequence 
of  their  having  received  a  blow  or  an 
assault,  shall  another  man's  property  be 
adjudged  to  them? 

i  will  suppose  for  a  moment  (what  is 
by  no  means  probable),  that  the  judges, 
bound  down  by  forms,  will  sentence  the 
general  to  pay  what  in  fact  he  does  not 
owe ;— will  they  not  in  this  case  destroy 
his  reputation  as  well  as  his  fortune? 
Will  uot  all  who  have  sided  against  him 
in  this  most  singular  adventure,  charge 
him  with  calumniously  accusing  his  ad- 
versaries of  a  crime  of  which  he  is  him* 
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self  guilty  ?  He  will  lose  his  honour,  in 
their  estimation,  in  losing  his  property. 
He  will  never  be  acquitted  but  in  the 
judgments  of  those  who  examine  pro- 
foundly. The  number  of  these  is  always 
small.  Where  are  the  men  to  be  found 
who  have  leisure,  attention,  capacity, 
impartiality,  to  consider  anxiously  every 
aspect  and  bearing  of  a  cause  in  which 
they  are  not  themselves  interested  ?  They 
judge  in  the  same  way  as  our  ancient 
parliament  judged  of  books,*-thal  is, 
without  reading  them. 

You,  sir,  are  fully  acquainted  with 
this,  and  know  that  men  generally  judge 
of  everything  by  prejudice,  hearsay,  and 
chance.  No  one  reflects,  that  the  cause 
of  a  citizen  ought  to  interest  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  and  that  we  may  our- 
selves have  to  endure  in  despair  the  same 
ftite  which  we  perceive,  with  eyes  and 
feelings  of  indifference,  falling  heavily 
upon  him.  We  write  and  comment  every 
day  upon  the  judgments  passed  by  the 
senate  of  Rome  and  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens ;  but  we  think  not  for  a  moment 
of  what  passes  before  our  own  tribunals 

You,  sir,  who  comprehend  all  Europe 
in  your  researches  and  decisions,  will,  I 
sincerely  hope,  deign  to  communicate  to 
me  a  portion  of  your  light.  It  is  possi- 
ble, certainly,  that  the  formalities  and 
chicanery  connected  with  law  proceed- 
ings, and  with  which  I  am  little  con 
versant,  may  occasion  to  the  general  the 
loss  of  the  cause  in  court;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  that  he  must  gain  it  at  the  tribunal 
of  an  enlightened  public,  that  awful  and 
accurate  judge  who  pronounces  after 
deep  investigation,  and  who  is  the  final 
disposer  of  character. 

KING. 

King,  basileus,  tyrannos,  rex,  dux, 
imperator,  melch,  baal,  bel,  pharaoh,  eli, 
shadai,  adoni,  shak,  sophi,  pad  isha,  bog- 
dan,  chazan,  kan,  krall,  kong,  koenig, 
Sec.,*— all  expressions  which  signify  the 
same  office,  but  which  convey  very  dif- 
ferent ideas. 


: 


In  Greece,  neither  '  basileus'  nor  *  ty« 
rannos*  ever  conveyed  the  idea  of  absolute 
power.  Ue  who  was  able  obtained  this 
power,  but  it  was  always  obtained  against 
the  inclination  of  the  people. 

It  is  clear,  that  among  the  Romans 
kings  were  not  despotic.  The  last  'n&r- 
quin  deserved  to  be  expelled,  and  was 
so.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  petty 
chiefe  of  Italy,  were  ever  able  at  their 
pleasure  to  present  a  bowstring  to  the 
first  man  of  the  state,  as  is  now  done  to 
a  vile  Turk  in  his  seraglio,  end  like  bar> 
barous  slaves,  still  more  imbecile,  suffer 
him  to  use  it  without  complaint. 

There  was  no  king  on  this  side  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  north,  at  the  time  we 
became  acquainted  with  this  larg'^  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  Gimbri,  wlio  marched 
towards  Italy,  and  who  were  extermi- 
nated by  Marius,  were  like  femished 
wolves,  who  issued  from  those  forests 
with  their  females  and  whelps.  As  to  a 
crowned  head  among  these  animals,  or 
orders  on  the  part  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
of  a  grand  butler,  of  a  chancellor—any 
notion  of  arbitrary  taxes,  commissaries, 
fiscal  edicts,  &c.,&c.,  they  knew  no  more 
of  any  of  these,  than  of  the  vespers  and 
the  opera. 

It  IS  certain  that  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  uncoined,  form  an  admirable  means 
of  placing  him  who  has  them  not,  in  the 
power  of  him  who  has  found  out  the 
secret  of  accumulation.  It  is  for  the 
latter  alone  to  possess  great  officers, 
guards,  cooks,  girls,  women,  gaolers, 
almonen,  pages,  and  soldiers. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure 
obedience  with  nothing  to  bestow  but 
sheep  and  sheep-skins.  It  is  also  very 
likely,  after  all  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe,  that  it  was  the  art  of  working  me- 
tals which  originally  made  kings,  as  it  is 
the  art  of  casting  cannon  which  now 
nwintainsthem. 

Cesar  was  right  when  he  said  that 
with  gold  we  may  procure  men,  and  with 
men  aquire  gold. 

This  secret  had  been  known  for  ages 
in  Asia  and  Egypt,  where  the  princes 
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and   the  priests  shaied  the  benefit  be- 
tween them. 

The  prinee  said  to  the  prieit,<-Take 
this  gold,  and  in  return  uphold  my  power 
and  prophecy  in  my  favour ;  I  will  be 
anointaa,  nnd  thou  shalt  anient  me ;  con- 
stitute oraclesyi  mannfacture  mirecles ; 
thott  shnlt  be  well  paid  for  thy  labour, 
pnmded  that  I  am  always  master. — ^The 
priest,  thus  obtaininff  land  and  wealth, 
prophesies  for  himsJf,  makes  the  oracles 
speak  for  himsell,  chases  the  sovereign 
from  the  throne,  and  very  ofton  takes  his 
place.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  shotim 
of  Egypt,  the  magi  of  Persia,  the  sooth- 
«yers  of  Babylon,  the  chazin  of  Syria 
(if  I  mistake  the  name,  it  amounu  to 
little)-Hall  which  holy  persons  sought  to 
rule.  Wars  between  the  throne  and  the 
altar  have  in  fact  existed  in  all  countries, 
even  among  the  miserable  Jews. 

We  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  lone 
of  Europe  have  known  this  well  for  a 
donn  centuries.  Our  minds  not  being 
so  temperate  as  our  climate,  we  well 
know  what  it  has  cost  us.  Gold  and 
silver  form  so  entirely  the  primum  mobile 
of  the  holy  connection  between  sove- 
reignty and  religion,  that  many  of  our 
kings  still  send  it  to  Rome,  where  it  is 
seiud  and  shared  by  priests  as  soon  as  it 
arrives. 

When,  in  this  eternal  conflict  for  do- 
minion, leaders  have  become  powerful, 
each  has  exhibited  his  pre-eminence  in  a 
mode  of  his  own.  It  was  crime  to  spit 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  the  Medt»s. 
Tlie  earth  must  be  stricken  nine  times 
^  the  forehead  in  the  presence  of  the 
Smpeior  of  China.  A  king  of  England 
imagines  that  be  cannot  take  a  ghiss  of 
beer  unless  it  be  presented  on  the  knees. 
Another  king  will  have  his  right  foot  sa- 
luted, and  all  will  take  the  money  of 
their  people.  In  some  countries  the 
knle,  or  chazan,  is  allowed  an  income, 
as  in  Poland,  Sweeden,  and  Great  Britian. 
In  others,  a  piece  of  paper  is  sufficient 
for  his  treasury  to  obtain  all  that  it  re- 
quires, : 
Since  we  write  upon  the  rights  of  the 


people,  on  taxation,  on  customs,  Ike.,  let 
us  endeavour  by  pi^ound  reasoning,  to 
establish  the  noble  maxim,  that  a  shep- 
herd ought  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  not 
to  slay  them. 

As  to  the  due  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  kings,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  I  recommend  yon  to  examine 
that  question  at  your  ease  in  some  hotel 
in  the  towns  uf  Amsterdam. 

KISS. 

I  DEMAND  pardon  of  young  ladies  and 
gendemen,  foir  they  will  not  find  here 
what  they  may  possibly  expect.  This 
article  is  only  for  learned  and  serious 
people,  and  will  suit  very  few  of  them. 

There  is  too  much  of  kissing  in  the 
comedies  of  the  time  of  Moli^re.  The 
valets  are  always  requesting  kisses  from 
the  waiting-women,  which  is  exceedingly 
flat  and  disagreeable,  especially  when  die 
actors  are  ugly  and  must  necessarily  ex- 
hibit against  the  grain. 

If  the  reader  is  fond  of  kisses,  let  him 
peruse  the  Pastor  Fido ;  there  is  an  en- 
tire chorus  which  treats  only  of  kisses, 
and  the  piece  itself  is  founded  only  on  a 
kiss  which  Mirtillo  one  day  bestows  on 
the  fhir  Amaryllis,  in  a  game  at  blind- 
man's  bttif'— "  un  baeio  molto  saporito." 

In  a  chapter  on  kissing  by  John  de  la 
Casa,  Archoishop  of  Benevento,  he  says, 
that  people  may  kiss  from  the  head  to 
the  foot.  He  complains  however  of  long 
noses,  and  recommends  ladies  who  pos- 
sess such,  to  have  lovers  with  short  ones. 

To  kiss  was  the  ordinary  manner  of 
salutation  throughout  all  antiquity.  Plu- 
tarch relates,  that  the  conspirators,  before 
they  killed  Csesar,  kissed  his  face,  his 
hands,  and  his  bosom.  Tacitus  observes, 
that  when  his  father-in-law  Agricola  re- 
turned to  Rome,  Domitian  kissed  him 
coldly,  said  nothing  to  him,  and  left  him 
disregarded  in  the  surrounding  crowd. 
An  inferior,  who  could  not  aspire  to  a  kiss, 
his  superior  kissed  his  own  hand,  and 
the  latter  returned  a  salute  in  a  similar 
manner,  if  he  thought  proper. 

The  kiss  was  ever  used  in  the  worship 
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of  the  ^8.  Job,  in  his  parable^  which 
is  possibly  the  oldest  of  our  known  books, 
says  that  he  had  not  adored  the  snn  and 
moon  like  the  other  Arabs,  or  suffered 
his  mouth  to  kiss  his  hand  to  them. 

In  the  west,  there  remains  of  this  civi- 
lity only  the  simple  and  innocent  practice 
yet  taught  in  conntry  places  to  children 
— that  of  kissing  their  right  hands  in  re* 
turn  for  a  sugar^plumb. 

It  is  horrible  to  betray  while  saluting ; 
the  assassination  of  Csesar  is  thereby  ren- 
dered much  more  odious.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  kiss  of  Judas  has 
become  a  proverb. 

Joab,  one  of  the  captains  of  David, 
being  jealous  of  Amasa,  another  captain, 
said  to  him,  '<Thou  art  in  health,  my 
brother?*'  and  took  him  by  the  beard 
with  his  right  hand  to  kiss  him,  while 
with  the  other  he  drew  his  sword  and 
smote  him  so  that  his  bowels  were  ''  shed 
upon  the  ground." 

We  know  not  of  any  kissing  in  the 
other  assassinations  so  frequent  among 
the  Jews,  except  possibly  the  kisses  given 
by  Judith  to  the  Captain  Holofeme^, 
before  she  cut  off  his  head  in  his  bed ; 
bat  no  mention  is  made  of  them,  and 
therefore  the  fact  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  probable. 

In  Shakspeare*8  tragedy  of  Othello, 
the  hero,  who  is  a  Moor,  gives  two  kisses 
to  his  wife  before  he  strangles  her.  This 
appears  abominable  to  orderly  persons, 
but  the  partisans  of  Shakspeare  say,  that 
it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  nature,  especially 
in  a  Moor. 

When  John  Galeas  Sforza  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  on  St. 
Stephen's  day  ;  the  two  Medicts,  in  the 
church  of  Reparata;  Admiral  Coligni, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Marshal  d*Ancre, 
the  brothers  De  Witt,  and  so  many  others, 
there  was  at  least  no  kissing. 

Among  the  ancients  there  was  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  symbolical  and 
sacred  attached  to  the  kiss,  since  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  were  kissed,  as  also  iheir 
beards,  when  the  sculptors  represented 
them  with  beards.    The  initiated  kissed 


one  another  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  in 
sign  of  ooacord. 

The  first  Christians,  male  and  female, 
kissed  with  the  mouth  at  their  Agape  or 
love-feasts.  They  bestowed  the  holy 
kiss,  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  brotherly 
and  sisterly  kiss,  *'  agion  philema.'*  This 
custom  la^ed  for  four  centuries,  and  was 
finally  abolished  in  distrust  of  the  conse- 
quences. It  was  this  custom,  these 
ktsses  of  peace,  these  bve-feasls,  these 
appellations  of  brother  and  sister,  which 
drew  on  the  Christians,  while  little  known, 
those  imputations  of  debauchery  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  priests  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  priestesses  of  Vesta.  We 
read  in  Petronius  and  m  other  authors, 
that  the  dissolute  called  one  another  bro* 
ther  and  sister ;  and  it  was  thought,  that 
among  Christians  the  same  licentiousneas 
was  intended.  They  innocently  gave 
occasion  for  the  scandal  u|H>n  thecaselves. 

In  the  commencement  seventeen  dif- 
ferent Christian  socities  existed,  as  there 
had  been  nine  among  the  Jews,  including 
the  two  kinds  of  Samaritans.  Thoee 
bodies  which  considered  themselves  the 
most  orthodox  accused  the  others  of  in- 
conceivable impurities.  The  term  '  gnos- 
tic,' at  first  so  honourable,  and  which 
signifies  the  learned,  enlightened,  pure, 
became  an  epithet  of  horror  and  of  con- 
tempt, and  a  reproach  of  heresy.  ^. 
Epiphanius,  in  the  third  century,  pre- 
tended, that  the  males  and  females  at 
first  tickled  each  oUier,  and  at  lenglh 
proceeded  to  lascivious  kisses,  judging 
of  the  degree  of  faith  in  each  other  by 
the  warmS)  of  them.  A  Christian  hus- 
band in  presenting  his  wife  to  a  newly- 
initiated  member,  would  exhort  her  to 
receive  him  as  above  stated,  and  was 
always  obeyed. 

We  dare  not  repeat  in  our  chaste  lan- 
guage all  that  Epiphanius  adds  in  Greek. 
We  shall  :»imply  observe,  that  this  saint 
was  probably  a  little  imposed  upon,  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  transported  by 
his  zeal,  and  that  all  the  heretics  were 
not  execrable  debauchees.  The  sect  of 
priests,    wishing  to  imitate  the   early 
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Christians,  at  present  bestow  on  each 
other  kisses  of  peace,  on  departing  from 
their  assemblies,  and  also  call  one  another 
brother  and  sister.  The  ancient  cere- 
mony was  a  kiss  with  the  lips,  and  the 
priests  have  carefully  preserved  it. 

There  was  no  other  manner  of  saluting 
the  ladies  in  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.  The  cardinals  enjoyed 
tKe  privilege  of  kissing  the  lips  of  queens, 
even  in  Spain,  though— -what  is  singular 
—not  in  France,  where  the  ladies  have 
always  had  more  liberty  than  elsewhere ; 
but  every  country  has  its  ceremonies, 
and  there  is  no  custom  so  general  but 
chance  may  have  produced  an  exception. 
It  was  an  incivility,  a  rudeness,  m  re- 
ceiving a  first  visit  from  a  nobleman,  if  a 
lady  did  not  kiss  his  lipf^— no  matter  for 
his  mustachios.  ^  It  is  an  unpleasant 
custom,''  says  Montaigne,  *^  and  offensive 
to  the  ladies  to  have  to  offer  their  lips  to 
the  three  valets  in  his  suite,  however  re- 
pulsive.'' This  custom  is,  however,  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world. 

If  it  is  disagreeable  to  a  young  and 
prettv  mouth  to  glue  itself  to  one  which 
is  old  and  ugly,  there  is  also  great  danper 
in  the  junction  of  fresh  and  vermillion 
lips  of  me  age  of  twenty  totwenty-five, — 
a  troth  which  has  finally  abolished  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  in  mysteries  and  love 
f«s»ts.  Hence  also  the  seclusion  of  wo- 
men throughout  the  east,  who  kiss  only 
tbeir  father  and  brothers— -a  custom  long 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 

Attend  to  the  danger :  there  is  a  nerve 
which  runs  from  the  mouth  to  the  heart, 
and  thence  lower  still,  which  produces 
in  the  kiss  an  exquisitely  dangerous  sen- 
sation. Virtue  may  sufier  from  a  pro- 
longed and  ardent  kiss  between  two 
young  pietists  of  the  aee  of  eighteen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mankind,  and 
turtles,  and  pigeons,  alone  practice  kissing ; 
hence  the  Latin  word  'columbatim,'  which 
our  language  cannot  render. 

We  cannot  decorously  dwell  longer  on 
thii  interesting  subject,  although  Mon- 
taigne says,  'Mt  should  be  spoken  of 
wiUiout  reserve;  we   boldly  «peak  of 


killing,  wounding,  and  betraying,  while 
on  this  point  we  dare  only  whisper." 

LANGUAGES. 

SECnON   I. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indians  commence 
almost  all  their  books  with  these  words : 
'^  Blessed  be  the  inventor  of  writing." 
In  the  same  way  we  might  begin  con- 
▼ersation  with  blessing  the  ioTentor  of 
language. 

In  the  article  Alpbabit  we  hav«  pre- 
mised, that  there  was  never  any  primi- 
tive language  firom  which  all  others  are 
derivable. 

Wesee  that  the  word  'Al'  or  <£1,' 
which  among  some  orientals  signified 
God,  has  no  relation  to  the  word  *  Gott,' 
which  expresses  God  in  Germany. 
'House/  '  huis,'  can  scarcely  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  'domos.' 

Our  mother,  and  the  languages  called 
mother  tongues,  have  much  resemblance. 
Both  have  children,  who  marry  into 
neighbouring  countries,  and  alter  their 
languages  and  manners.  These  mothers 
have  other  mothers,  of  whom  genealo- 
gists cannot  discover  the  origin.  The 
earth  is  covered  with  families  who  dis- 
pute for  nobility  without  knowing  whence 
they  came. 

Of  the  most  common  and  natural  Word* 
in  all  Languages. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  children 
are  merely  imitators ;  that  if  nothing  was 
said  to  them,  they  would  not  speak,  but 
would  content  themselves  with  crying. 

In  almost  all  known  countries  the  first 
things  they  say  are, — *baba,'  'papa,' 
'  mamma,'  or  such  other  words,  easy  to 
pronounce,  which  they  continually  re- 
peat. However,  towards  Mount  Kre- 
pak,  where  it  is  known  that  I  live,  chil- 
dren always  say  'dada,'  and  not  '  papa. 
In  some  provinces  they  say  '  mon  bibi.' 

A  little  Chinese  vocabulary  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs on  China.  I  find  by  this  abridged 
dictionary,  that  '  fou,'  pronounced  in  a 
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manoer  different  from  ours,  signifies  hr 
ther ;  and  that  children  who  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  letter/,  say  *  ou/  There  is 
a  great  difference    between  'ou/  and 

*  papa.' 

Let  those  who  would  know  the  word 
which  answers  to  our  papa  in  Japanese, 
in  Tartar,  in  the  jargon  of  Kamschatka 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  travel  in  these  ooun- 
tries  to  instruct  us. 

We  run  the  risk  of  fiilling  into  great 
mistakes  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine  or 
Soane,  when  we  give  lessons  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  in  which  we  have 
never  been.  In  that  case  we  should 
say, — I  have  read  thus  in  Vatcher,  Me- 
nage, Bochart,  Kircher,  and  Pexron,  who 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  myself.  I  doubt 
much,  I  believe,  but  I  am  much  disposed 
to  believe  no  longer^  &o*,  fcc. 

A  reooUet,  named  Sagart  Theodat,  who 
preached  for  thirty  years  among  the  Iro- 
quois, Algonquins,  and  Hugons,  has 
given  us  a  little  Huron  dictionary,  printed 
at  Paris,  by  Denis  Moreau,  in  1632. 
This  work  will  not  hereafter  be  of  much 
use  to  us,  since  France  is  relieved  from 
the  burthen  ef  Canada.  He  says,  that 
in  Huron  father  is  'aystan,'  and  in  Ca- 
nadian '  notoui.'  Notoui  and  aystanare 
very  far  from ' pater '  and  'papa.'  Take 
care  of  your  systems,  I  tell  you>  my  dear 
Celts. 

0/  a  iyitem  on  Languages, 

The  author  of  the  Mechanism  of  Lan- 
guages thus  explains  this  system. 

''The  Latin  termination  *urire,'  is 
appropriated  to  design  a  lively  and  ar- 
dent oesire  of  doing  something — 'mictu- 
rire,'  *ensunre;'  by  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  fundamentally  formed  on  the 
word  'urere,*  and  the  radical  sign  'ur,' 
which  signifies  fire,  in  so  many  Ian. 
guages.  Thus  the  termination  'urire,' 
was  well  chosen  to  designate  a  burning 
desire.'' 

We  do  not  however  see  how  this  ter^ 
mination  in  '  ire '  can  be  appropriated  to 
a  lively  and  ardent  desire  in  *  ire,'  *  exire,' 

*  abire^'  to  go,  to  go  out,  and  to  go  away; 


in  vincire,'to  tie;  'scaturire,*  to  scatter; 
'condire,'  to  season  or  preserve;  <part- 
urire,'  to  bring  forth ;  and  *  grunnire,'  to 
groan,  to  grunt^  an  ancient  word  which 
very  well  expresses  the  cry  of  the  pig. 

It  muH  above  all  be  confessea,  that 
this  *  ire '  is  not  appropriated  to  any  very 
lively  desire  in  '  balbutire,*  to  stammer ; 
' singultire,'  to  sob;  and  'perire,'  to 
peri&.  No  person  wishes  either  to  stam- 
mer or  to  sob,  much  less  to  perish.  His 
little  system  is  very  fiiulty— a  new  reason 
why  we  should  distrust  systema. 

The  same  author  appears  lo  go  too  fiu* 
in  sayings"  we  protrude  and  purse  our 
lips,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  to 
pronounoe  the  «,  a  vowel  peculiar  to  the 
Preach,  which  other  nations  possess  not." 

It  is  true,  that  the  preceptor  of  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  teaches  him  to 
make  a  wry  face  in  pronouncing  the  ti, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  other  nations 
do  not  make  wry  mouths  also. 

Without  doubt,  the  author  speaks  nei- 
ther of  the  Spanish,  English,  German, 
nor  Dutch ;  he  alludes  only  to  the  ancient 
authors  who  knew  these  languages  no 
more  than  those  of  Senegal  and  Thibet, 
which  however  the  author  quotes.  The 
Spaniards  say, '  su  padre,  su  madre,'  with 
a  sound  which  is  not  quite  the  u  of  the 
Italians;  they  pronounce  'mui,'  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  u  than  the  '  ou ;' 
they  pronounoe  not  '  ousted '  strongly ; 
it  is  not  the  tt  of  the  Romans. 

The  Germans  are  accustomed  to  change 
the  u  a  littlo  into  t,  whence  it  comes  that 
they  always  ask  you  ibr  *  ekis '  instead  of 
'ecus,'  crowns.  Several  Germans  at 
present  pronounce  '  flute '  as  we  did  for- 
merly, calling  it  '  flaute.'  The  Dutcli 
have  preserved  the  u ;  wimeas  the  come- 
dies of  Madame  Alikruc  and  their  '  udi- 
ener.'  The  English ,  who  have  corrupted 
all  the  vowek,  always  pronounce  'ui,' 
and  not  '  oui,'  which  they  articulate  with 
difficulty.  They  say  '  virtue '  and '  true/ 
not  '  vertou  '  and  '  troue.' 

The  Greeks  have  always  given  to  the 
'upsilon'  the  sound  of  our  ti,  at  Oa- 
lepin  and  Scapula  avow  on  the  letter 
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vpsUoOy  as  well  as  Cicero  in  **  De  Ora- 
tore." 

The  same  author  is  deceived  in  assur- 
ing us  that  the  English  words  humour 
and  spleen  cannot  be  translated .  He  has 
belicTed  some  ill-informed  Frenchmen. 
The  English  have  taken  their  *  humour,' 
which  with  them  signifies  natural  plea- 
santry, from  our  word  '  humeur/  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  early  comedies 
of  Comeille,  and  in  all  preceding  ones. 
He  afterwards  said  '  belle  humeur.' 
D*Assouci's  0?id  possesses  '  belle  hu- 
meur/  but  latterly  we  only  make  use  of 
this  word  to  express  the  contrary  of  that 
which  is  understood  by  it  in  English. 
With  us, '  humeur'  now  signifies  chagrin. 
The  English  have  thus  possessed  them- 
selves of  almost  all  our  expressions.  We 
might  make  a  book  of  them. 

With  regard  to  spleen,  it  is  translated 
exactly  by  the  word  'rate.'  No  long 
time  ago,  we  spoke  of  *  vapeurs  de  rate.' 
Moli^re,  in  his  Amour  Mddecin,  gives 
an  invitation  to  all  those  afflicted  with 
the  'vapeurs  de  rate'  (spleen)  to  quit 
Hippocrates  and  join  iu  merriment : — 

Veat*oD  qa*OD  rebate. 
Par  des  iiioyeos  doux, 
Les  Tapear»  de  rate 
Qui  Dous,  roincot  loos  ? 
Qa'oa  laisse  Hippociate, 
Et  qu'on  vieuue  a  uous. 

We  have  suppressed  '  rate,'  and  are 
now  confined  to  '  vapeurs.* 

The  same  author  says,  that  the  French 
are  above  all  things  pleased  at  what  they 
call  *  avoir  de  Tesprit.'  This  expression, 
he  says,  is  proper  to  our  language,  and  is 
not  found  in  any  other.  There  is  nothing 
in  English  more  common ;  wit  and  witty 
are  precisely  the  same  thing.  Lord  Ro- 
chester always  called  King  Charles  II. 
the  witty  king,  who,  according  to  him, 
never  said  a  fooli&h  thing  and  never  did 
a  wise  one.  The  English  pretend,  that 
it  is  themselves  who  say  good  things, 
and  that  the  French  only  laugh  at  them. 

And  what  will  become  of  the  *  ingeg- 
noso '  of  the  Italians  and  the  '  agudeza ' 
of  the  Spaniards,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  article  Fkank  ? 
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The  same  author  very  judiciously  re- 
marks, that  whilst  a  people  are  savage, 
they  are  simple,  ana  their  expressions 
are  so  also.  "  The  Hebrew  people  were 
half  savage ;  the  book  of  their  laws  treats 
openly  of  natural  things  which  our  lan- 
guages are  careful  of  expressing.  It  is 
a  sign,  that  with  them  there  is  nothing 
licentious  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  for 
they  would  not  have  written  a  book  of 
law  in  a  style  contrary  to  their  man- 
ners/* &c. 

We  have  given  a  striking  example  of 
this  simplicity  which  at  present  would 
be  more  than  cynical,  in  our  quotation 
of  the  adventures  of  Aholah  and  Aholi- 
bah,  and  those  of  Hosea ;  and  though  it 
may  be  permitted  to  change  opinion,  we 
hope  we  shall  always  be  of  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Mechanism  of  Languages, 
even  when  several  scholars  might  be 
otherwise. 

But  we  cannot  think  with  the  author 
of  this  Mechanism,  when  he  says  : — 

*'  In  the  west  a  shameful  idea  is  at- 
tached to  the  union  of  the  sexes ;  in  the 
east  it  is  connected  with  the  use  of  wine. 
Among  the  Mussulmans,  who  are  for« 
bidden  wine  by  the  law,  the  word  *■  che- 
rub,' which  in  general  signifies  syrup, 
sherbet,  liquor,  but  more  particularly 
wine,  with  other  words  relative  to  it,  are 
regarded  by  very  religious  people  as  ob- 
scene terms,  or  at  least  too  free  to  be  in 
the  mouth  of  a  person  of  good  manners. 
Prejudice,  in  regard  to  obscenity,  is  car- 
ried so  far,  that  it  ceases  not  even  when 
the  thing  or  action,  to  which  the  idea  is 
attached,  is  honest  and  legitimate,  per- 
mitted and  prescribed ;  so  that  it  is  fre- 
quently indecent  to  say  what  it  is  very 
often  decent  to  do. 

''  In  truth,  decency  is  here  contented 
with  a  very  small  sacrifice.  It  must 
always  appear  singular,  that  obscenity 
may  exist  in  the  words,  and  not  in  the 
ideas  attached  to  them,*'  &c. 

The  author  appears  very  ill-informed 
of  the  manners  of  Constantinople.  If  he 
interrogates  M.  deTott,  he  will  tell  him, 
that  the  word  wine  is  not  at  all  indeco- 
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rous  among  the  Turks*  It  is  impossible 
that  it  can  be  so,  since  the  Greeks  are 
authorised  to  sell  wine  among  them. 
Obscenity  in  any  language  is  attached 
only  to  certain  pleasures  which  are  never 
permitted  before  witnesses,  because  or- 
gans are  employed  which  it  is  necessary 
to  conceal.  We  do  not  hide  our  mouths. 
It  is  a  sin  among  Mussulmans  to  play  at 
dice,  not  to  sleep  with  their  wives  on 
Friday,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  before 
sunset  during  Ramadan  ;  but  it  is  not 
obscene. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  all  lan- 
guages have  various  terms,  which  give 
very  different  ideas  of  the  same  thing. 
To  consummate  marriage, '  matrimonis 
uti,'  presents  only  the  idea  of  a  duty  ac- 
complished. **  Membrum  virile  in  va- 
ginam  intromittere,"  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  anatomy.  "  Amplecti  arao- 
rose  juvenuni  uxorem,''  is  a  voluptuous 
idea.  Other  words  convey  images  which 
alarm  modesty. 

Let  us  add,  that  if  in  the  first  ages  of 
a  simple,  stupid,  and  gross  nation,  they 
made  use  of  the  only  terms  they  knew 
to  express  the  act  of  generation,  as  the 
author  has  very  well  observed  of  the  half- 
savage  Jews,  other  people  use  obscene 
words  when  they  have  become  more  re- 
fined and  polished.  Hosea  uses  a  term 
which  answers  to  the  •  fodere '  of  the 
Latins ;  but  Augustus  impudently  ha- 
zards the  words  *  futuere,  mentula '  in 
his  infamous  epigram  against  Fulvius. 
Horace  is  lavish  of  these  terms.  They 
even  invented  the  shameful  expressions, 
often  found  in  Catullus  and  Martial, 
which  represent  turpitudes  scarcely 
known  among  us;  neither  have  we  terms 
to  express  them. 

The  word  'gabaoutar,'  invented  at 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  express- 
ed an  infamy  unknown  to  other  nations. 

There  is  no  language  which  can  trans- 
late certain  epigrams  of  Martial,  so  dear 
to  iheemperorsAdrianand  LuciusVerus. 

Geniui  of  Lavguages, 
The  aptitude  of  a  language  to  convey,  [ 


in  the  shortest  and  roost  harmonious 
manner,  that  which  others  express  less 
happily,  is  called  its  genius. 

For  example,  Latin  is  more  suitable  to 
the  lapidary  style  than  modern  languages, 
because  of  their  auxiliary  verbs,  which 
lengthen  an  inscription  and  weaken  it. 

Greek,  by  its  melodious  blending  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  is  more  favour, 
able  to  music  than  German  and  Dutch. 

Italian,  by  its  still  oftener  repeated 
vowels,  is  perhaps  better  for  soft  music. 

Latin  and  Greek,  being  the  only  lan- 
guages which  have  a  true  quantity,  are 
more  adapted  for  poetry  than  all  other 
languages  in  the  world. 

French,  by  the  natural  turn  of  its 
constructions,  and  also  by  its  prosody, 
is  more  proper  to  conversation  than  any 
other.  For  this  reason  strangers  under- 
stand French  books  more  easily  than 
those  of  other  people.  In  philosophi' 
cal  French  books  they  approve  a  clear- 
ness of  style,  which  elsewhere  is  found 
very  rarely. 

This  is  what  has  caused  the  French 
language  to  be  preferred  even  to  the 
Italian,  which  by  its  immortal  works  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  previously  bore 
sway  in  Europe. 

The  author  of  the  Mechanism  of  Lan- 
guages attempts  to  despoil  the  French 
language  even  of  the  order  and  clearness 
which  form  its  principal  advantage.  He 
goes  so  for  as  to  quote  authors  of  little 
credit,  and  even  Pluche,  to  make  it  be- 
lieved, that  the  inversions  of  the  Latin 
are  natural,  and  that  it  is  the  natural 
construction  of  the  French  which  is 
forced ;  but  it  is  not  such  examples  that 
the  author  of  the  Mechanism  of  Lan- 
guage should  have  quoted.  Why  did 
he  not  refer  to  the  fine  verses  of  Racine  1 
Why  did  he  not  compare  its  natural 
syntax  with  the  inversions  admitted  into 
all  our  ancient  poetry  ? 

Jusqa'ici  la  Fortune  et  la  Yfctoire  mrmes 
CMcimient  mesclieveux  blaiics  sous  Create  Uiademes, 
Mmu  ce  ump»>la  u'esi  plus.  .  ... 

Mithridate.  act  iii.  ac.  5. 

Transpose  these  terms  according  to  the 
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Latin  genius  id  the  manner  of  Ronsard, 
— **  Sous  diademes  trente  cachaient  mes 
che?eux  blancsy  Fortune  et  victoire 
memes.    Plus  n'est  ce  temps  heureux.*' 

It  is  thus  that  we  formerly  wrote,  and 
it  was  only  for  us  to  continue  it;  but  we 
have  felt  that  this  construction  agreed 
not  with  the  genius  of  our  language, 
which  must  always  be  consulted.  This 
genius,  which  is  that  of  dialogue,  triumphs 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  is  merely 
a  continual  dialogue ;  and  it  pleases  in 
all  which  requires  simplicity,  agreeable- 
ness  in  the  art  of  narrating,  explaining, 
&c.  It,  perhaps,  accommodates  itself 
less  to  the  ode,  which  bespeaks  a  kind 
of  intoxication  and  disorder,  and  which 
formerly  required  the  accompauiment  of 
music. 

However  this  may  be,*acquaint  your- 
sdfwith  the  genius  of  your  own  language, 
and  meddle  little  with  foreign  languages, 
particularly  with  those  of  the  east,  at 
least  until  you  ha?e  lived  thirty  years  at 
Aleppo, 

SECTION   II. 

Boileau  observes,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
that  the  greatest  genius,  without  com- 
mand of  language,  makes  but  a  poor 
writer. 

SiDs  la  laninie,  en  an  not,  favtcnr  l«  ^1a«  divin 
**l  toujoupt,  quoi  ou'il  rk<«j»e,  un  mecliMUiecnvHin* 
B«i/«Mi.— Art.  Poetique,  cliaut  i.  v.  lOl,  168> 

Three  things  are  absolutely  necessary 
— regularity,  clearness,  and  grace.  W  ith 
the  two  first  we  may  not  write  badly ; 
with  the  third  we  must  write  well. 

These  three  qualities,  which  are  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  university  of  Paris 
from  its  foundation,  are  almost  always 
united  in  the  works  of  the  professor  of 
ancient  history,  KoUin.  Before  him,  we 
neither  knew  how  to  write  or  think  in 
French  ;  he  has  rendered  an  eternal  ser- 
vice to  youth. 

What  may  appear  astonishing  is,  that 
the  French  have  no  author  more  correct 
in  prose  than  Ilacine  and  Boileau  are  in 
▼er?e ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  regard  .as 
faults  some  noble  poetical  licences,  which 


are  true  beauties,  and  which  enrich  the 
lanflruage  rather  than  disfigure  it. 

Oomeille  too  often  sinned  against  lan- 
guage, although  he  wrote  during  the  time 
it  was  perfected.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  have  been  provincially  educated,  and 
to  compose  his  best  pieces  in  the  country. 
In  him  are  often  found  improprieties, 
solecisms,  barbarisms,  and  obscurities ; 
although  in  his  finest  pieces  he  is  often 
as  pure  as  he  is  sublime. 

The  person  who  criticised  Comeille 
with  so  much  impartiality,  who,  in  his 
Commentary  ,spoke  with  so  much  warmth 
of  the  fine  passages  of  his  tragedies,  and 
who  only  undertook  such  commentary 
for  the  better  establishment  of  this  great 
man's  grand-daughter,  has  remarked, 
that  there  ia  not  a  single  error  of  language 
in  the  great  scene  of  Oinna  and  Emilius, 
in  which  Cinna  gives  an  account  of  his 
meeting  with  the  conspirators ;  and  he 
scarcely  finds  above  one  or  two  in  the 
other  immortal  scene,  in  which  Augustus 
deliberates  whether  he  shall  abdicate  the 
empire. 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  coldest 
scenes  of  his  other  pieces  are  those  in 
which  the  errors  ot  language  mo«t  abound . 
Almost  all  these  scenes,  not  being  ani- 
mated by  true  and  interesting  sentiments, 
but  merely  filled  with  perplexed  reason- 
ing, err  as  much  in  exprpssion  as  in 
thought.  Nothing  is  clear,  nothing  shows 
itself  openly ;  so  true  is  it,  that  what  is 
strongly  conceived  is  clearly  expressed  : 

Ce  que  I'on  con9oit  bteo  s*enoocc  cUiremeot. 
Alt.  Poctique,  ciMini  i.  v.  IfiS* 

The  worst  works  are  commonly  the 
most  defective  in  language. 

Harmony  of  Languages. 

I  have  met  with  more  than  one  Eng- 
lishman and  German  who  have  found 
harmony  in  their  own  languages  alone. 
The  Russian  language,  which  is  the  Scla- 
vonian  mixed  with  some  Greek  and  Tar- 
tarian words,  appears  melodious  to  Rus- 
sian ears. 

However,  aGerman  or  an  Englishman 
with  ear  and  taate,  will  be  moce  pleased 
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with  *ouTanos '  than  with  <  heaven '  and 
<  himmel  ;*  with  ^anihropos*  than  '  man;' 
with  *  Theos'  than  with  *  God'  or  *  Goti|;' 
with  'aristos'  than  with  'goud.'  Dactyls 
and  spondees  please  his  ear  more  than 
the  uniform  and  tuneless  syllables  oi  all 
other  languages. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  known  great 
scholars  who  have  complained  bitterly  of 
Horace.  How  is  it,  say  they,  that  these 
men,  who  pass  for  models  of  melody,  not 
only  continually  clash  vowels  against  one 
another,  which  is  expressly  forbidden  to 
us ;  not  only  lengthen  or  shorten  a  word 
in  the  Greek  style,  according  to  their 
pleasure,  but  boldly  cut  a  word  in  two, 
and  put  one  half  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  the  other  at  the  commencement  oJF 
the  following  one  : — 

Rrdditiim  Civi  soho  Phraaten 
Dit1idea»  plebinumeio  b«ito> 
rum  ektinit  viitus,  4cc, 

Hot ac§,  II.  n.,  od.  8. 

It  is  as  if  we  wrote  in  a  French  ode — 

Dcfioii»-Doux  de  U  for- 
tune, tt  n'eo  crayont  que  Ift  vertn. 

Horace  confined  himself  not  to  these 
slight  liberties ;  he  puts  at  the  end  of  a 
line  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which 
commences  the  following  one : — 

Jove  noD  probaote  u- 
xorit  amiiu. 

Lib.  i.,  od.  9. 

WhsX  shall  we  say  of  these  harmoni- 
ous lilies? 

Sfptiini.  Gadfs  aditur^  mecum,  «t 
C>«uiiibiuni  mdoctum  juga  Itrre  nostra,  et 

Lib.  ti.,  od.  4. 


Horace  has  fifty  of  this  kind,  and 
Pindar  is  filled  with  them. 

All  is  noble  in  Horace,  says  Dacierin 
his  preface.  Would  it  not  be  belter  to 
say,  Sometimes  Horace  is  noble ;  .«ome- 
tinies  he  is  refined  and  felicitous  ?  &c. 

it  seems  to  roe,  that  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  commentators  of  all  kinds,  never 
to  form  a  precise  idea,  but  to  pronounce 
sounding  words  which  signify  nothing. 
jMons.  and  JMuJame  Ddcier,  with  all 


their  merit,  were  very  subject  to  this 
malady. 

But  to  return  to  that  which  depends 
solely  on  language :  it  seems  evident, 
that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  gave  them- 
selves liberties  which  among  us  would 
be  intolerable. 

Why  do  we  see  so  many  half  words  at 
the  ends  of  the  lines  of  Horace,  and  not 
one  example  of  this  licence  in  Virgil? 
Is  it  not  because  odes  were  intended  to 
be  sung,  and  that  music  concealed  this 
fault  ?  It  is  very  likely  that  such  may 
be  the  reason,  since  in  Pindar  we  see  so 
many  words  divided  between  two  lines, 
and  none  in  Homer. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  that  minstrels 
sang  the  verses  of  Homer.  At  Rome, 
passages  cf  the  £neid  were  also  sung,  as 
stanzas  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  are  sung  in 
Italy  at  present.  It  is  clear,  according 
to  the  example  of  Tasso,  that  this  was 
not  singing,  properly  so  called,  but  a  de- 
clamation nearly  resembling  some  melo- 
dious parts  of  the  Gregorian  chaunt. 

The  Greeks  took  other  liberties  which 
are  strictly  foi bidden  us.  For  example, 
they  often  repeated  in  the  same  page 
epithets,  half-lines,and  even  whole  lines, 
which  prove  that  they  were  not  tied 
down  to  the  same  correctness  as  our- 
selves. The  '  podas  okus  akilles,'  the 
^olimpia  domata  ekontas,'  the  '  ekibolon 
ApoUona,'  ficc,  sound  agreeable  to  the 
ear ;  but  if  in  our  modern  languages  we 
so  often  rhymed  to  the  light  feet  and  ar- 
rows of  Apollo,  or  to  the  celestial  abodes, 
we  should  not  be  tolerated. 

If  we  made  one  personage  repeat  the 
sanr.e  words  that  another  has  addressed 
to  him,  this  double  repetition  would  be 
still  more  insupportable. 

If  Ta^so  had  sometimes  made  use  of 
the  Bergamask  dialect,  sometimes  of  the 
patois  of  Piedmont,  and  sometimes  of 
that  of  Genoa,  he  would  have  been  read 
by  nobody.  The  Greeks  therefore  had 
more  facilities  for  their  poetry  than  are 
permitted  to  any  other  nation  ;  and  of  all 
people  the  French  are  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  constraint. 
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There  is  no  complete  language  ;  none 
which  can  express  all  our  ideas  and  sen- 
sations ;  their  gradations  are  too  nume- 
rous and  imperceptible.  No  person  can 
know  the  precise  degeee  of  sentiment 
which  he  experiences.  For  example, 
under  the  general  name  of  love  and  hate, 
we  are  obliged  to  desienate  a  thousand 
quite  difierent  loves  and  hates  ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  our  griefs  and  pleasures. 
Thus,  like  ourselves,  all  languages  are 
imjMrfect. 

They  ha?e  all  been  composed  succes- 
siTely,  and  by  degrees,  accordine  to  our 
necessities,  it  was  ihe  instinct  common 
to  all  men,  which  unconsciously  com- 


( lauguages,  like  the  people  who  spoke  it. 
How  could  the  Hebrews  possess  irarine 

\  terms,  who  before  Solomon  never  had  a 
boat?  How  could  a  people  employ 
terms  of  philosophy,  who  were  plunged 
in  profound  ignorance  until  they  began 
to  learn  something  in  their  captivity  at 
Babylon  ?  The  lanRuage  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  whence  the  Hebrews  derived  their 
janeon,  must  have  been  very  superior, 
becHuse  it  was  the  idiom  of  a  rich,  com- 
mercial, industrious  people  scattered 
over  all  the  earth. 

The  most  ancient  known  language 
ought  to  be  that  of  the  nation  the  most 
anciently  gathered  together.  It  ought 
further  to  be  that  of  a  people  who  have 
been  the  least  subjugated,  or  who,  having 


posed  the  first  grammars.    The  Lap-  '  been  so,  have  polished  their  conquerors; 


landers  and  negroes,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  have  had  occasion  to  express  the  ; 
past,  present,  and  the  future,,  and  they 
have  all  compassed  it ;  but  as  assemblies 
of  logicians  to  form  languages  have  never 
existed,  none  could  attain  to  an  abso- 
lutely regular  plan. 

All  words  in  all  possible  languages  i 
are  necessarily  images  of  sensations ;  but 
men  having  never  been  able  to  express 
wliat  they  feel,  all  has  become  metapho- 
rical.    Everywhere  the  soul  is  enlight- 
ened ;  the  heart  bums ;  the  mind  per- 
ceives, composes,  unites,  divides ;    is 
alanaed,  retires,  is  dissipated,  See.,  &c. 
All  nations  have  agreed  to  name  the 
human  understanding,— -breath,  mind, 
spirit,  and  soul ;  a  something  which  they 
feel  without  comprehending  it ;  just  as 
they  call  the  agitation  of  the  air  which 
they  cannot  see,  wind,  breath,  spirit,  &c. 
Among  all  people,  infinite  has  been 
the  contrary  to  finite ;  immensity  the 
contrary  to  measure :  it  is  in  fact  evident, 
that  our  five  senses  have  produced  all 
cor  languages,  as  well  as  all  our  ideas. 
The  least  imperfect  are  like  laws — 
those  which  are  the  least  arbitrary  are  the 


and  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  and  Ara- 
bian languages  are  the  mast  ancient  of 
all  which  are  spoken  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  mother  tongue.  All  neigh- 
bouring nations  have  borrowed  from  one 
another ;  but  the  name  of  mother  tongue 
has  been  given  to  those  from  which  some 
known  idioms  are  derived.  For  exam- 
ple :  Latin  is  a  mother  tongue,  in  relation 
to  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French ;  but  it 
was  itself  derived  from  the  Tuscan, 
and  the  Tuscan  from  the  Celtic  and 
Greek. 

The  finest  of  all  languages  should  be 
that  which  is  at  once  the  most  copious 
and  sonorous,  the  most  varied  in  its  ex- 
pression, and  the  most  regular  in  its 
metre ;  that  which  has  most  compound 
words ;  that  which  by  its  prosody,  best 
expresses  the  slow  or  impetuous  move- 
ments of  the  soul ;  that  which  most  re- 
sembles music. 

Greek  has  all  these  advantages :  it 
has  none  of  the  harshness  of  the  Latin, 
most  of  the  words  of  which  end  in  um, 
ur,  and  us.  It  has  all  the  pomp  of  the 
Spanish  with  all  the  softness  of  the  Ita- 
lian.   It  has,  above  all  the  living  Ian- 


best.  The  roost  complete  are  necessarily  >  guages  of  the  worid,  the  expression  of 
those  of  the  people  who  have  most  cul-  \  music,  by  long  and  short  syllables,  and 
tivated  society  and  the  arts.  Thus  the  >  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  accents. 
Hebrew  should  be  one  of  the  poorest  of?  Thus,  disfigured  as  it  now  is  in  Greece, 
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it  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  finest  lan- 
guage in  the  universe. 

The  finest  language  cannot  be  the  most 
known,  when  the  people  who  speak  it 
are  oppressed,  few  in  number,  and  with- 
out commerce  with  other  nations,  and 
when  these  other  nations  have  cultivated 
their  own  languages.  Thus  the  Greek 
should  be  less  understood  than  the  Ara- 
bic, and  even  than  the  Turkish. 

Of  all  the  languages  of  £urope,  French 
should  be  the  most  general,  because  it  is 
the  most  proper  for  conversation.  It 
has  taken  its  character  from  tlie  people 
who  speak  it. 

The  French,  for  near  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  have  been  the  people  by 
whom  society  has  been  the  most  culti- 
vated, the  first  who  have  thrown  off  all 
constraint,  and  the  first  among  whom 
women  have  been  free,  and  even  sove- 
reigns, while  elsewhere  only  slaves.  The 
syntax  of  this  language,  always  uniform 
and  admitting  of  noinversions,  isa  farther 
facility,  which  other  languages  scarcely 
possess :  it  is  a  more  current  coin  than 
the  others,  even  when  it  wants  weight. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  agreeably 
frivolous  books,  is  another  reason  of  the 
favour  this  language  has  attainec^  in  all 
countries. 

Profound  books  give  no  scope  to  a 
language  :  we  translate  them,  and  learn 
Newton's  philosophy,  but  we  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  learn  English  to 
understand  them. 

What  renders  French  still  more  com- 
mon is  the  perfection  to  which  the  drama 
has  been  carried  in  this  country.  It  is 
to  Ginna,  Phsedra,  and  Le  Misanthrope 
that  it  owes  its  prevalence,  and  not  to 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  neither  so  copious  and  pliable  as 
the  Italian,  to  majestic  as  the  Spanish, 
nor  so  energetic  as  the  English  ;  and  yet 
it  has  made  more  way  than  these  three 
languages,  because  it  is  more  social,  and 
possesses  more  agreeable  books  than 
they  possess.  It  has  succeeded,  like  the 
French  cooks,  because  it  has  most  con- 
sulted the  general  taste. 


The  same  spirit  which  has  led  nations 
to  imitate  the  French  in  their  furniture, 
distribution  of  apartments,  gardens, 
dances,  and  all  that  is  graceful,  has  also 
led  them  to  speak  their  language.  The 
great  art  of  French  writers  is  precisely 
that  of  the  French  women,  who  set  them- 
selves off  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
other  women  of  Europe,  and  who,  with- 
out being  more  beautiful,  appear  so  by 
the  art  of  their  dress,  and  by  the  noble 
and  simple  attractions  which  they  so  na- 
turally display. 

It  is  to  politeness  that  this  language 
owes  the  disappearance  of  all  the  traces 
of  its  ancient  barbarity.  All  would  wit- 
ness this  barbarity  who  chose  to  examine 
it  closely.  We  might  see  that  the  num- 
ber *  vingt'  comes  from  '  viginti,  and  that 
we  formerly  pronounced  the  g  and  t  with 
a  harshness  common  to  all  southern  na- 
tions.  From  the  month  of  Aut^ust  we 
have  made  the  month  of '  Aout ' 

It  is  not  long  since  a  German  prince, 
believing  that  in  France  we  never  pro- 
nounced the  word  Augustus  or  August 
otherwise,  called  King  Augustus  of  Po« 
land,  King  Aout. 

From  *  pavo'  we  made  *  paon  ;*  we 
pronounced  it  as  '  phaon,'  and  at  pre* 
sent  we  say  '  pan.' 

From  *  lupus*  we  have  made  *  loup,* 
and  we  sounded  the  j9  with  an  insupport* 
able  hardness.  Ail  the  letters  which  we 
have  since  retrenched  in  pronunciation, 
but  preserved  in  writing,  belong  to  our 
ancient  savage 'customs. 

When  manners  are  softened,  language 
is  softened  also ;  it  was  clownish,  like 
ourselves,  before  Francis  I.  called  the 
women  to  court.  We  might  as  well 
speak  the  ancient  Celtic  as  French  of 
the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis 
XII.  German  was  not  more  harsh.  All 
imperfect  words  had  a  frightful  sound  ; 
every  syllable  was  pronounced  in '  amai- 
ent,'  'fesaient,'  'crayaient;'  we  suid 
*  ils  croy-oi-ent.'  It  was  the  croaking 
of  a  raven,  as  the  emperor  Julian  said 
of  the  Celtic  language,  rather  than  the 
language  of  men. 
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Ages  are  inquired  to  scour  off  this 
rust.  The  imperfections  which  remain 
would  be  still  iutolerable,  without  the 
care  which  we  continually  take  to  avoid 
theniy  as  an  able  horseman  avoids  the 
stones  on  his  road. 

Good  writers  are  attentive  in  combat- 
ting vicious  expressions,  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  first  brought  into 
liishion,  and  which,  adopted  by  bad  au- 
thors, still  appear  in  gazettes  and  public 
writings.  Thus  of  the  Italian  word  '  ce- 
lata,'  which  signifies  *  helmet,*  *  casque,' 
the  French  soldiers  in  Italy  made  the 
word  '  salade  ;*  so  that  when  they  said, 
**  II  a  pris  sa  salade,"  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  man  spoken  of  had  taken  his 
helmet  or  his  lettuce.  Gazetteers  have 
translated  the  word  '  ridotto'  to  're- 
double,* which  signifies  a  species  of  for- 
tification ;  but  a  man  who  knows  his  lan- 
guage will  always  preserve  the  word 
•assembly.'  <  Boiuf  roti*  signifies  in 
English  roast  beef;  and  our  maitres 
d*hotel  at  present  talk  to  us  of  roast 
beef  de  mouton/  '  Riding-coat*  means 
a  dress  for  horseback ;  we  have  made 
*  redingote'  of  it,  and  the  people  believe 
that  it  is  an  ancient  word  of  the  language. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  adopt  this  expres- 
sion with  the  people,  because  it  signifies 
a  thing  in  use. 

The  lowest  people,  in  terms  of  trades, 
arts,  and  necessary  things,  over-ruie  the 
court  (if  we  may  venture  the  compari- 
son) as  in  things  of  leligion.  Those  who 
most  despise  the  vulgar,  are  obliged  to 
speak  and  to  appear  to  think  with  them. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  call  things  by  the 
names  which  the  vulgar  have  given  them; 
but  we  recognise  a  people  naturally  more 
ingenious  than  another  by  the  proper 
names  which  they  give  to  things. 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  imagination 
that  a  people  adapt  the  same  expression 
to  a  hundred  different  ideas.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  barrenness,  not  to  know  how 
to  express  differently  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
an  arm  of  a  balance^  an  arm  of  a  chair ; 
It  is  poorness  of  roind,  equally  to  say  the 
bead  of  a  nail  and  the  h^  of  an  army. 


The  word  *  cul'  is  found  everywhere : 
a  street  without  a  passage  in  nothing  re- 
sembles a  '  cul  de  sac :'  a  polished  man 
would  have  called  these  sorts  of  streets 
impassable;  the  populaca  has  named 
them  '  culs,*  and  queens  have  been  ob- 
liged to  call  them  so  too.  The  root  of 
an  artichoke,  the  point  which  terminates 
the  bottom  of  a  lamp,  no  more  resemble 
a  cul  than  a  street  without  a  passage ; 
however,  we  always  say, '  cul  de  lampe,' 
because  the  people  who  first  composed 
the  language  were  coarse.  The  Italians, 
who  would  have  been  more  in  the  right 
than  ourselves  in  making  use  of  this 
word,  have  guarded  against  it.  The 
people  of  Italy,  born  more  ingenious 
than  their  neighbours,  have  formed  a 
language  much  more  copious  than  ours. 

The  cry  of  each  animal  must  have 
some  term  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  an  in- 
supportable scarcity,  to  want  an  expres- 
sion to  distinguish  the  cry  of  a  bird  from 
that  of  an  infant,  and  to  call  things  so 
different  by  the  same  name.  The  word, 
*  vagissemerit,'  derived  from  the  Latin 
'  vagitus,'  would  very  well  express  the 
cry  of  children  in  the  cradle. 

Ignorance  has  introduced  another  cus- 
tom in  all  modem  languages ;  a  thousand 
terms  no  longer  signify  what  they  ought. 
Ideot  formerly  denoted  hermit ;  at  pre- 
sent it  means  a  fool.  Epiphany  signifies 
superficies ;  it  is  now  the  feast  of  the 
three  kings.  To  baptise  is  to  plunge 
ourselves  in  water;  we  say,  to  baptise 
in  the  name  of  John  or  of  James. 

To  these  faults  almost  all  languages 
Join  barbarous  irregularities.  '  Gar^on,^ 
'  courtisan,' '  coureur,'  are  honest  words; 
'  garce,'  *  courtisane,'  *  coureuse,'  are 
offensive.  Venus  is  a  charming  name ; 
venereal  is  abominable. 

Another  effect  of  the  irregularity  of 
these  languages,  composed  by  chance  in 
coarse  times,  is  the  number  of  compound 
words,  of  which  the  simple  no  longer 
exist.  They  are  children  who  have  lost 
their  father.  We  have  architraves,  and 
no  traves ;  architects,  and  no  tects;  there 
are  things  ineffiible,  and  not  effiible.  We 
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are  intrepid,  we  are  nof  trepid.  We  are 
impudeDt  and  insolent,  but  neither  pu- 
dent  nor  Solent :  *  nonchalant  *  signifies 
*  idle;'  and  'chalant' one  who  purchases. 
All  languages  have  more  or  less  of 
these  foults;  they  are  all  diversified 
lands,  from  which  the  hand  of  an  able 
agriculturist  knows  how  to  derive  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Faults  in  the  languages  of  others, 
which  show  the  character  of  a  nation,  are 
always  overlooked.  In  France,  fashions 
are  introduced  in  expressions  as  in  caps. 
An  invalid  or  a  physician  will  say,  that 
he  has  had  a  suspicion  of  fever,  to  signify 
that  he  has  had  a  slight  touch  of  one  ; 
soon  after,  ail  the  nation  has  suspicions 
of  colics,  suspicions  of  hatred,  love,  and 
ridicule.  Preachers  tell  you  from  the 
pulpit,  that  you  should  have  at  least  a 
suspicion  of  the  love  of  God. 

That  which  does  most  harm  to  the 
nobleness  of  language  is  not  these  slight 
anomalies,  which  soon  pass  away,  nor 
the  solecisms  of  good  company,  into 
which  good  authors  seldom  fall ;  it  is  the 
affectation  so  much  displayed  by  medi- 
ocre authors,  of  speaking  of  serious 
things  in  the  style  of  conversation.  You 
will  read  in  our  new  books  of  philosophy, 
that  we  must  not  throw  away  the  expense 
of  thought ;  that  eclipses  have  the  privi- 
lege of  frightening  people ;  that  Epic- 
tetus  had  an  exterior  in  unison  with  his 
soul ;  and  a  thousand  similar  expressions 
worthy  the  lacqueys  of  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules. 

The  style  of  the  king's  ordinances,  and 
the  sentences  pronounced  in  the  tribu- 
nals, only  serve  to  show  from  what  bar- 
barity we  have  parted.  All  conspire  to 
corrupt  a  language  a  little  extended  : 
authors  who  spoil  by  affectation ;  persons 
who  write  ill  foreign  countries,  and  who 
almost  always  mingle  foreign  expressions 
with  their  natural  tongue;  merchants 
who  introduce  into  conversation  the 
terms  of  their  counting-house,  and  who 
tell  you  that  England  arms  a  fleet,  but 
that,  per  contra^  France  eouips  a  squa- 
dron ;  beaux  espritsof  foreign  countries. 


who,  not  knowing  our  customs,  tell  you 
that  a  young  prince  has  been  very  well 
^duque,  instead  of  sayini;  that  he  has 
received  a  good  education. 

All  language  being  imperfect,  itfoUowa 
not  that  we  should  therefore  change  our 
own.  We  should  exactly  follow  the 
manner  in  which  good  authors  have 
written  it ;  for  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  approved  authors,  the  lan- 
guage is  fixed.  Thus  we  can  no  longer 
introduce  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  into 
French,  without  corrupting  it.  The  rea- 
son is  clear ;  without  any  such  assistance 
we  can  rapidly  render  into  the  latter 
every  book  which  adds  either  to  the  plea- 
sure or  instruction  of  the  world  at  large. 

LAUGHTER. 

That  laughter  is  the  sign  of  joy,  as 
tears  are  of  grief,  is  doubted  by  no  one 
that  ever  laughed.  They  who  seek  for 
metaphysical  causes  of  laughter  are  not 
mirthful,  while  they  who  are  aware  that 
laughter  draws  the  zigomatical  muscle 
backwards  towards  the  ears,  are  doubt- 
less very  learned.  Other  animals  have 
this  muscle  as  well  as  ourselves,  yet  never 
laugh  any  more  than  they  shed  tears. 
The  stag,  to  he  sure,  drop«  moisture  from 
its  eyes  when  in  the  extremity  of  distress, 
as  does  a  dog  dissected  alive ;  but  they 
weep  not  for  their  mistresses  or  friends, 
as  we  do.  They  break  not  out  like  us 
into  fi*s  of  laughter  at  the  sight  of  any- 
thing droll.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
which  laughs  and  weeps. 

As  we  weep  only  when  weareafflicted, 
and  laugli  only  when  we  are  gay,  certain 
reasoners  have  pretended,  that  laughter 
springs  from  pride,  and  that  we  deem 
ourselves  superior  to  that  which  we  laugh 
at.  It  is  true  that  man,  who  is  a  risible 
animal,  is  also  a  proud  one ;  but  it  is 
not  pride  which  produces  laughter.  A 
child  who  laughs  heartily,  is  not  merry 
because  he  regards  himself  as  superior 
to  those  who  excite  his  mirth ;  nor,  laugh- 
ing when  he  is  tickled,  is  he  to  be  held 
guilty  of  the  mortal  sin  of  pride.  I  was 
eleven  years  of  age  when  I  read  to  my- 
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self,  for  the  first  time,  the  Amphitryon  of 
Moli^re,  and  laughed  until  I  nearly  fell 
backward.  Was  this  pride  ?  We  are 
seldom  proud  when  alone.  Was  it  pride 
which  caused  the  master  of  the  golden 
ass  to  laugh  when  he  saw  the  ass  eat  his 
supper  ?  He  who  laughs  is  joyful  at 
the  moment,  and  is  prompted  by  no 
other  cau^e. 

It  is  not  all  joy  which  produces  laugh- 
ter :  the  greatest  enjoyments  are  serious. 
The  pleasures  of  love,  ambition^  or  ava- 
rice, make  nobody  laugh. 

Laughter  may  sometimes  extend  to 
convulsions ;  it  is  even  said  that  persons 
may  die  of  laughter.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it ;  but  certainly  there  are  more 
who  die  of  grief. 

Violent  emotions,  which  sometimes 
moTe  to  tears  and  sometimes  to  th«  a  p. 
pearance  of  laughter,  no  doubt  distort 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  ;  this,  however, 
is  not  genuine  laughter,  but  a  convulsion 
and  a  pain.  The  tears  may  sometimes 
be  genuine,  because  the  object  is  suffer- 
ing, but  laughter  it  is  not.  It  must  have 
another  name,  and  be  called  the  **  risus 
sardonicus/' — sardonic  smile. 

The  malicious  smile,  the  '  perfidum 
ridens,'  is  another  thing ;  being  the  joy 
which  is  excited  by  the  humiliation  of 
another.  The  grin, '  cachinnus,'  is  be- 
stowed on  those  who  promise  wonders 
and  perform  absurdities ;  it  is  nearer  to 
hooting  than  to  laughter.  Our  pride  de- 
rides the  vanity  which  would  impose 
upon  us.  They  hoot  our  friend  Frcron 
in  **  The  Scotswoman,''  rather  than  laugh 
at  him.  I  love  to  speak  of  friend  Fre- 
ron,  as  in  that  case  I  laugh  unequivo- 
cally. 

LAW  (NATURAL). 

B.  What  is  natural  law  ? 

A.  The  instinct  by  which  we  feel  jus- 
tice. 

B.  What  do  you  call  just  and  unjust  ? 

A.  That  which  appears  so  to  the 
whole  world. 

B.  The  world  is  made  up  of  a  great 
many  heads.    It  is  said  tlmt  at  Lacede- 


mon  thieves  were  applauded,  while  at 
Athens  they  were  condemned  to  the 
mines. 

A.  That  is  all  a  mere  abuse  of  words, 
mere  logomachy  and  ambiguity.  Theft 
was  impossible  at  Sparta,  where  all  pro- 
perty was  common.  What  you  call 
theft  was  the  punishment  of  avarice. 

B.  It  was  forbidden  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  sister  at  Rome.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  even  the 
Jews,  a  roan  was  permitted  to  marry  his 
sister  by  the  father's  side.  It  is  not 
without  regret  that  I  cite  the  small  and 
wretched  nation  of  the  Jews,  who  cer- 
tainly ought  never  to  be  considered  as  a 
rule  for  any  person,  and  who  (setting 
aside  religion)  were  never  anything  bet- 
ter than  an  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  plun- 
dering horde.  According  to  their  books, 
however,  the  young  Tamar,  before  she 
was  violated  by  her  brother  Ammon,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words :  "  I  pray 
thee,  my  brother,  do  not  so  foolishly,  but 
ask  me  in  marriage  of  my  father:  he 
will  not  refuse  thee.*' 

A.  All  these  cases  amount  to  mere 
laws  of  convention,  arbitrary  usages, 
transient  modes.  What  is  essential  re- 
mains ever  the  same.  Point  out  to  me 
any  country  where  it  would  be  deemed 
respectable  or  decent  to  plunder  me  of 
the  fruits  of  my  labour,  to  break  a  solemn 
promise,  to  tell  an  injurious  lie,  to  slan- 
der, murder,  or  poison,  to  be  ungrateful 
to  a  benefactor,  or  to  beat  a  fjather  or 
mother  presenting  food  to  you. 

B.  Have  you  forgotten  that  Jean 
Jacques,  one  of  the  fi^thers  of  the  modem 
church,  has  said,  ''The  first  person  who 
dared  to  enclose  and  cultivate  a  piece  of 
ground,  was  an  enemy  of  the  human  race; 
that  he  ought  to  be  exterminated ;  and 
that  the  fruits  of  the  «arth  belonged  to 
all,  and  the  land  to  none."  Have  we 
not  already  examined  this  proposition, 
so  beautiful  in  itself  and  so  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  society  ? 

A.  VVho  is  this  Jean  Jacques  ?  It  is 
certainly  not  John  the  Baptist,  nor  John 
the  Evangelist^  nor  James  the  greater. 
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nor  James  the  less ;  he  must  inevitably  l  a  thousand  similar  examples,  easily  to 


be  some  witling  of  a  Hun,  to  write  such 
abominable  imperiinence,  or  some  ill- 
conditioned,  malicious  "  bufo  magro/' 
who  is  never  more  happy  than  when 
sneering  at  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
deem  roost  valuable  and  sacred.  For  in- 
stead of  damatiing  and  spoiling  the  estate 
of  a  wise  and  industrious  neighbour,  he 
bad  only  to  imitate  him,  and  induce 
every  head  of  a  family  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  form  in  a  short  time 
a  most  flourishing  and  happy  village. 
The  author  of  the  passage  quoted  seems 
to  me  a  thoroughly  unsocial  animal. 

B.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  by 
insulting  and  plundering  the  good  man, 
for  surrounding  his  garden  and  farm-yard 
with  a  quickset  hedge,  he  has  offended 
against  natural  law. 

A.  Yes,  most  certainly ;  there  is,  1 
must  repeat,  a  natural  law  ;  and  it  con- 
sists in  neither  doing  ill  to  another,  nor 
rejoicing  at  it,  when  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  it  befials  him. 

B.  I  conceive  that  man  neither  loves 


be  found  in  the  records  of  history,  totally 
disturb  and  derange  my  ideas,  and  I  no 
longer  know  what  I  am  doing  or  where 
I  am. 

A.  Well :  but  should  the  knowledge 
that  storms  are  coming  prevent  our  en- 
joying the  beautiful  sunshine  and  gentle 
and  fragrant  gales  of  the  present  day  ? 
Did  the  earthquake  that  destroyed  half 
the  city  of  Lisbon  prevent  your  making 
a  very  pleasant  journey  from  Madrid  ? 
If  Attila  was  a  bandit,  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  a  knave,  are  there  not  some 
princes  and  ministers  respectable  and 
amiable  men  ?  Has  it  notbeen  remarked, 
that  in  the  war  of  1701,  the  council  of 
Louis  the  XI  V\  consisted  of  some  of  the 
mou  virtuous  of  mankind?  The  Duke 
of  Beauvilliers,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy, 
Marshal  VjUars,  and  finally  Chamillart, 
who  was  not  indeed  cx>nsidered  a  very 
able  but  still  an  honourable  man.  Does 
not  the  idea  of  just  and  unjust  still  sub- 
sist ?  It  is  in  fact  on  this  that  all  laws 
are  founded.     The  Greeks  call  laws, 


to  his  own  advantage.  But  so  many  men 
are  urged  on  to  obtain  advantage  to  them- 
selves by  the  injury  of  another;  revenge 
is  a  passion  of  such  violence ;  there  are 
examples  of  it  so  terrible  and  fatal ;  and 
ambition,  more  terrible  and  fatal  still,  has 
80  drenched  the  world  with  blood  ;  that 
when  I  survey  the  frightful  picture,  I  am 
tempted  to  confess,  that  a  man  is  a  being 
truly  diabolical.  I  may  certainly  possess, 
deeply  rooted  in  my  heart,  the  notion  of 
what  is  just  and  unjust ;  but  an  Attila, 
whom  St  Leon  extols  and  pays  his  court 
to ;  a  Phocas,  whom  St.  Gregory  flatters 
with  the  most  abject  meanness ;  Alexan- 
der VL,  polluted  by  so  many  incests, 


ill  nor  does  it  with  any  other  view  than  ^  '*  thedaughtersof  heaven,'' which  means 

simply,  the  daughters  of  nature.    Have 
you  no  laws  in  your  country  ? 

B.  Yes;  some  good, and  others  bad. 

A.  Where  could  you  have  taken  the 
idea  of  them,  but  from  the  notions  of 
natural  law  which  every  well-constructed 
mind  has  within  itself?  They  must  have 
been  derived  from  these  or  nothing. 

B.  You  are  right ;  there  is  a  natural 
law,  but  it  is  still  more  natural  to  many 
people  to  forget  or  neglect  it. 

A.  It  is  natural  aUo  to  be  one-eyed, 
hump-backed,  Inme,  deformed,  and 
sickly  ;  but  we  prefer  persons  well-made 
and  healthy. 

B.  Why  are  there  so  many  one-eyed 


murders,  and  poisonings,  and  with  whom  |  and  deformed  minds  ? 

the  feeble  Louis  XII.,  commonly  called  I     A.  Hush  1   Consult,  however,  the  ar- 

"  the  good,'*  enters  into  the  most  strict  <  tide  Ommipotknce. 

and  base  alliance ;  a  Cromwell,  whose 


protection  Cardinal  Mazann  eagerly  so- 
licits, and  to  gratify  whom  he  expels 
from  France  the  heirs  of  Charles  I.  cou< 


LAW  (SALIC). 

He  who  says  that  the  salic  law  was 
written  with  a  pen  from  the  winp  of  a 


sins-germ&n  of  Louis  XIV.  ;^-these,  and  |  two-headed  eagle,  by  Pharamond's  al- 
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moner,  on  the  back  of  the  patent  con- 
taining Constontine's  donation,  was  not, 
perhaps,  Tery  much  noistaken. 

It  is,  say  the  doughty  lawyers,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  French  empire. 
The  great  Jerome  Bignon,  in  his  book 
on  "  The  Excellence  of  France,*'  says 
that  this  law  is  derived  from  natural  law, 
according  to  the  great  Aristotle,  because 
**  in  families  it  was  the  father  who  go. 
▼erned,  and  no  dower  was  given  to 
daughters,  as  we  read  in  i elation  to  the 
&ther,  mother,  and  brothers  of  Rebecca/' 

He  asserts,  that  the  kingdom  of  France 
is  so  excellent,  that  it  has  religiously  pre- 
served this  law,  recommended  both  by 
Aristotle  and  the  Old  Testament.  And 
to  prove  this  excellence  of  France,  he 
observes  also,  that  the  Emperor  Julian 
thought  the  wine  of  Surene  admirable. 

But  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Salic  law,  he  refers  to 
Froissart,  according  to  whom,  the  twelve 
peers  of  France  said,  that  '*  the  kingdom 
of  France  is  of  such  high  nobility,  that 
it  never  ought  to  pass  in  succession  to  a 
female.'' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
decision  is  not  a  little  uncivil  to  Spain, 
Enghind,  Naples,  and  Hungary,  and 
more  than  all  the  rest  to  Russia,  which 
has  seen  on  its  throne  four  empresses  in 
succession. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  of  great  no- 
bility ;  no  doubt  it  is  :  but  that  of  Spain, 
of  Mexico,  and  Peru,  is  also  of  great 
nobility,  and  there  is  great  nobility  also 
in  Russia. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  sacred  scrip- 
ture says,  the  lilies  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
and  thence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  wo- 
men ought  not  to  reign  in  France.  This 
certainly  is  another  instance  of  powerful 
reasoning :  but  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
the  leopards,  which  are  (it  is  hard  to  say 
why)  the  arms  of  England,  spin  no  more 
than  the  lilies  which  are  (it  is  equally 
hard  to  say  why)  the  arms  of  France. 
In  a  word,  the  circumstance  that  lilies 
have  never  been  seen  to  spin,  does  not 
absolutely     demonstrate     the     exclu- 


sion of  females  from  the  throne  to 
have  been  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
Gauls. 

Of  Fundamenial  Law$. 

The  fundamental  law  of  every  country 
is,  that  if  people  are  desirous  of  having 
bread,  they  must  sow  com  ;  that  if  they 
wish  for  clothing,  they  must  cultivate 
flax  and  hemp ;  that  every  owner  of  a 
field  should  have  the  uncontrolled  ma- 
nagement and  dominion  over  it,  whether 
that  owner  be  male  or  female ;  that  the 
half-barbarous  Gaul  should  kill  as  many 
as  ever  he  can  of  the  wholly  barbarous 
Franks,  when  they  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Maine,  which  they  have  not  the 
skill  and  industry  to  cultivate,  to  carry 
offhis  harvests  and  flocks ;  without  doing 
which  the  Gaul  would  either  become  a 
serf  of  the  Frank,  or  be  assassinated  by 
him. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  an  edi- 
fice is  well  supported.  One  man  builds 
upon  a  rock,  and  his  house  stands  firm ; 
another  on  the  sands,  and  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  a  fundamental  law,  arising 
from  the  fluctuating  inclinations  of  man- 
kind, and  yet  at  the  same  time  irrevocable, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  imagination,  a  chimera,  an  ab- 
surdity ;  the  power  that  makes  the  laws 
can  change  them.  The  Golden  Bull  was 
called  '  the  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire.' It  was  ordained  that  there  should 
never  be  more  than  seven  Teutonic  elec- 
tors, for  the  very  satisfactory  and  decisive 
reason  that  a  certain  Jewish  chandelier 
had  had  no  more  than  seven  branches, 
and  that  there  are  no  more  than  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  fundamental 
law  had  the  epithet  <  eternal '  applied  to 
it  by  the  all  powerful  authority  and  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  Charles  IV.  God 
however  did  not  think  fit  to  allow  of  this 
assumption  of  '  eternal '  in  Charles's 
parchments.  He  permitted  other  Ger- 
man emperors,  out  of  their  all-powerful 
authority  and  infallible  knowledge,  to 
add  two  branches  to  the  chandelier,  and 
two  presents  to  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
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Holy  spirit.    Accordingly  the  electors 
are  now  nine  in  number, 

It  was  a  very  fundamental  law  that 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should 
possess  no  private  property,  but  have  all 
things  in  common.  There  was  after- 
wards a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 
should  be  rich,  and  that  the  people 
should  choose  them.  The  last  funda- 
mental law  is,  that  they  are  sovereigns, 
and  elected  by  a  small  number  of  men 
clothed  in  scarlet,  and  constitutins  a  so- 
ciety absolutely  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  If  the  emperor,  (king  of  the 
Romans,  always  aueust,  was  sovereign 
master  of  Rome  in  fact,  as  he  is  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  his  patents  and  he- 
raldry, the  pope  would  be  his  grand 
almoner,  until  some  other  law,  for  ever 
irrevocable,  was  announced,  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  its  turn  by  some  succeeding 
one. 

I  will  suppose  (what  may  very  possi- 
bly and  naiurally  happen)  that  an  em- 
peror of  Germany  may  have  no  issue 
but  an  only  daughter,  and  that  he  may 
be  a  quiet  worthy  man,  understanding 
nothing  about  war.  I  will  suppoite,  that 
if  CatheriAe  II.  does  not  uestroy  the 
Turkish  empire,  which  she  has  severely 
shaken  in  the  very  year  in  which  I  am 
now  writing  my  reveries  (the  year  1771) 
the  Turk  will  come  and  invade  this  good 
prince,  notwithstanding  his  being  che* 
rished  and  beloved  by  all  his  nine  elec- 
tors ;  that  his  daughter  puts  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  with  two  young 
electors  deeply  enamoured  of  her ;  that 
she  beats  the  Ottomans,  as  Deborah  beat 
General  Sisera,  and  his  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  and  his  three  thousand 
chariots  of  war,  in  a  little  rocky  plain  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor ;  that  this  war- 
like princess  drives  the  Mussulman  even 
beyond  Adrianople ;  that  her  father  dies 
through  joy  at  her  success,  or  from  any 
other  cause ;  that  the  two  lovers  of  the 
princess  induce  their  seven  colleagues  to 
crown  her  empress,  and  that  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  cities 
give  their  consent  to  it ;— what,  io  this 


case,  becomes  of  the  fundamental  and 
eternal  law  which  enacts,  that  the  holy 
Roman  empire  cannot  possibly  pass 
from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  that  the 
two-headed  eagle  cannot  spin,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sit  on  the  imperial 
'throne  without  breeches  ?  The  old  and 
absurd  law  would  be  derided,  and  the 
heroic  empress  reign  at  once  in  safety 
and  in  glory. 

How  the  Salic  Law  came  to  be  estahlithed. 

We  cannot  contest  the  custom  which 
hasindeed  passed  into  a  law,  that  decides 
against  daughters  inheriting  the  crown  in 
France  while  there  remains  any  male  of 
the  royal  blood .  This  question  has  been 
long  determined,  and  the  seal  of  anti- 
quity has  been  put  to  the  decision.  Had 
it  been  expressly  brought  from  heaven, 
it  could  not  be  more  revered  by  the 
French  nation  than  it  is.  It  certainly 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
gallant  courtesy  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  it  was  in  strict  and  rigorous 
observance  before  ever  the  nation  was 
distinguished  for  its  gallant  courtesy. 

The  president  Henault  repeats,  in  his 
Chronicle,  what  had  been  stated  at  ran- 
dom before  him,  that  Clovis digested  the 
Salic  law  in  511,  the  very  year  in  which 
he  died.  I  am  very  well  disposed  to 
believe  that  he  actually  did  digest  this 
law,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  read  and 
write,  just  as  I  am  to  believe  that  he 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  the  Gauls ;  but 
I  do  sincerely  wish  that  any  one  would 
show  me  in  the  library  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pr^,  or  of  St.  Martin,  the  original 
document  of  the  Salic  law  actually  signed 
Clovis,  or  Clodovic,  or  Uildovic ;  from 
that  we  should  at  least  learn  his  real 
name,  which  no  body  at  present  knows. 

We  have  two  editions  of  this  Salic 
law ;  one  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Herold,  the  other  by  Francis  Piihou  : 
and  these  are  different,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  favourable  presumption.  VVhen 
the  text  of  a  law  is  given  differently  in 
two  documents,  it  is  not  only  evident 
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that  one  of  the  two  is  false,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  both  so.  No  cus- 
tom or  usage  of  the  Franks  was  written 
in  our  early  tinoes,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
cessirely  »trange  that  the  law  of  the  Salii 
should  have  been  so.  This  law,  more- 
over, is  in  Latin,  and  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  probable,  that  in  the  swamps  between 
Swabia  and  Batavia,  Clovis,  or  his  pre- 
decessors, should  speak  Latin. 

It  is  supposed  thai  this  law  has  refer- 
ence to  the  kings  of  France  ;  and  yet  all 
the  learned  are  agreed,  that  the  Sicam- 
bri,  the  Francs,  and  the  Salii,  had  no 
kin8;s,  nor  indeed  any  hereditary  chiefs. 

The  titie  of  the  Salic  law  begins  with 
these  words, '  In  Christi  nomine,*  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  It  was  therefore  made 
out  of  the  Salic  territory,  as  Christ  was 
no  more  known  by  these  barbarians, 
than  by  the  rest  of  Germany  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  north. 

This  law  is  stated  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  four  distinguished  lawyers  of  the 
Franc  nation ;  these,  in  Herold's  edition, 
are  called  Vuisogast,  Aro^ast,  Salegast, 
and  Vuindogast.  In  Pithou's  edition, 
the  names  are  somewhat  different.  It 
has  been  unluckily  discovered  that  these 
names  are  the  old  names,  somewhat  dis- 
guised, of  certain  cantons  of  Germany. 

In  whatever  period  this  law  was  framed 
in  bad  Latin,  we  find,  in  the  article  re- 
lating to  allodial  or  freehold  lands,**  that 
DO  part  of  Salic  land  can  be  inherited  by 
women.'*  It  is  clear  that  this  pretended 
law  was  by  no  means  followed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  appears  from  the  formulae 
of  Marculphus,  that  a  fiither  might  leave 
his  allodial  land  to  his  daughter,  re- 
nouncing **  a  certain  Salic  law  which  is 
impious  and  abominable." 

secondly,  if  this  law  be  applied  to 
fiefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  English  kings, 
who  were  not  of  the  Norman  race,  ob- 
tained all  their  great  fiefs  in  France  only 
through  daughters. 

lliirdly,  it  is  alleged  to  be  necessary 
that  a  fief  should  be  possessed  by  a  man, 
because  he  was  able  as  well  as  bound  to 
fight  for  his  lord ;  this  itself  shows  that 


the  law  could  not  be  understood  to  affect 
the  rights  to  the  throne.  All  feudal  lords 
might  fight  just  as  well  for  a  queen  as 
for  a  king.  A  queen  was  not  obliged  to 
follow  the  practice  so  long  in  use,  to  put 
on  a  cuirass,  and  cover  her  limbs  with 
armour,  and  set  off  trotting  against  the 
enemy  upon  a  cart-horse. 

It  is  certain  therefore,  that  the  Salic 
law  could  have  no  reference  to  the  crown, 
neither  in  connection  with  allodial  lands, 
nor  feudal  holding  and  service. 

Mezerai  says,  **  the  imbecility  of  the 
sex  precludes  their  reiguine."  Mezerai 
speaks  here  like  a  roan  neither  of  sense 
nor  politeness.  History  positively  and 
repeatedly  falsifies  his  assertion.  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  who  humbled  Louis 
XIV. ;  the  Empress-queen  of  Hui^gary, 
who  resisted  King  Louis  XV.;  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
various  other  princes ;  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  the  strength  and  support 
of  our  great  Henry ;  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  of  whom  we  have  spokn  al- 
ready ;  all  these  decidedly  show,  that 
Mezerai  is  not  more  correct  than  he  is 
courteous  in  his  observation.  He  could 
scarcely  help  knowing,  that  Queen 
Blanche  was  in  fact  the  rergning  monarch 
under  the  name  of  her  son ;  as  Anne  of 
Bretagne  was  under  that  of  Louis  XII. 

Veli,  the  lasit  writer  of  the  history  of 
France,  and  who  on  that  very  account 
ought  to  be  the  best,  as  he  possessed  all 
the  accumulated  materials  of  his  prede- 
cessors, did  not  however  always  know 
how  to  turn  his  advantages  to  the  best 
account.  He  inveighs  with  bitterness 
against  the  judicious  and  profound  Ra- 
pin  de  Thoyras,  and  attempts  to  prove 
to  him,  that  no  princess  ever  succeeded 
to  the  crown  while  any  males  remained 
who  were  capable  of  succeeding.  That 
we  all  know  perfectly  well,  and  Thoyras 
never  said  the  contrary. 

In  that  long  age  of  barbarism,  when 
the  only  concern  of  Europe  was  to  com- 
mit usurpations  and  to  sustain  them,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  kings  being 
often  chiefs  of  banditti  or  warriors  armed 
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against  those  banditti ;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  be  subject  to  the  government  of 
a  woman.  Whoever  was  in  possession 
of  a  great  war-horse  would  eng^e  in  the 
work  of  rapine  and  murder  only  under 
the  standard  of  a  man  mounted  upon  a 
great  horse  like  himself.  A  buckler  or 
ox-hide  served  for  a  throne.  The  Caliphs 
governed  by  the  koran,  the  popes  were 
deemed  to  govern  by  the  gospel.  The 
south  saw  no  woman  reign  before  Joan 
of  Naples,  who  was  indebted  for  her 
crown  entirely  to  the  affection  of  the 
people  for  King  Robert,  her  grandfather, 
and  to  their  hatred  of  Andrew  her  hus- 
band. This  Andrew  was  in  reality  of 
royal  blood,  but  had  been  bom  in  Hun- 
gary, at  that  time  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
He  disgusted  the  Neapolitans  by  his 
gross  manners,  intemperance,  and  drunk- 
enness. The  amiable  King  Robert  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  immemorial 
usage,  and  declare  Joan  alone  sovereign 
by  his  willy  which  was  approved  by  the 
nation. 

In  the  north  we  see  no  queen  reigning 
in  her  own  right  before  Margaret  of  vVal- 
demar,  who  governed  for  some  months 
in  her  own  name  about  the  year  1377. 

Spain  had  no  queen  in  her  own  right 
before  the  able  Isabella  in  1461. 

In  England,  the  cruel  and  bigoted 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  woman  who  inherited  the  throne,  as 
the  weak  and  criminal  Mary  Stuart  was 
in  Scotland  m  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  immense  territory  of  Russia  had 
no  female  sovereign  before  the  widow  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  whole  of  Europe,  and  indeed  I 
might  say  the  whole  world,  was  governed 
by  warriors  in  the  time  when  Philip  de 
Valois  supported  his  right  against  Ed- 
ward III.  This  right  of  a  male  who 
succeeded  to  a  male,  seemed  the  law  of 
all  nations.  ^*  You  are  grandson  of 
Philip  the  Fair,"  said  Valois  to  his  com- 
petitor, '*  but  as  my  right  would  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  mother,  it  must  be 
still  more  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
ihe  SOD.    Your  mothet,  in  fact,  could 


not  communicate  a  right  which  she  did 
not  possess/' 

It  was  therefore  perfectly  recognised 
in  France,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  although  in  the  remotest  possible 
degree,  should  be  heir  to  the  crown  in 
exclusion  even  of  the  daughter  ot  the 
king.  It  is  a  law  on  which  there  is  now 
not  the  slightest  dispute  whatever.  Other 
nations  have,  since  the  full  and  universal 
recognition  of  this  principle  among  our- 
selves, adjudged  the  throne  to  princesses, 
fiut  France  has  still  observed  its  ancient 
usage.  Time  has  conferred  on  this 
usage  the  force  of  tlie  most  sacred  of 
laws.  Ai  what  time  the  Salic  law  was 
framed  or  interpreted,  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence :  it  does  exist,  it 
is  respectable,  it  is  useful;  and  its  utility 
has  rendered  it  sacred. 

Examinaiion  whether  Daughters  are  in 
all  Cases  deprived  of  evert/  Species  qf 
Inheritance  by  this  Salic  Law. 

I  have  already  bestowed  the  empire 
on  a  daughter  in  defiance  of  the  Golden 
Bull.  I  shall  have  no  difficultyin  con- 
ferring on  a  daughter  the  kingdom  of 
France.  I  have  a  better  right  to  dispose 
of  this  realm  than  Pope  Julian  II.  who 
deprived  Louis  XI J .  of  it,  and  transferred 
it  by  his  own  single  authority  to  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  1  am  better  autho 
rised  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house  of  France,  than  Pope  Gre- 
^ry  XIII.  and  the  Cordelier  Sextus- 
Quintus  were  to  exclude  from  the  throne 
our  princes  of  the  blood,  under  the  pre- 
tence actually  urged  by  these  excellent 
priests,  that  Henry  IV.  and  the  princes 
of  Conde  were  a  *  bastard  and  detestable 
race'  of  Bourbon, — refined  and  holy 
words,  which  deserve  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered in  order  to  keep  alive  the  convic- 
tion of  all  we  owe  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  I  may  give  my  vote  in  the 
states-general,  and  no  pope  certainly  can 
have  any  suffrage  on  it.  I  therefore  give 
ray  vote  without  hesitation,  some  three 
or  four  hundred  years  from  the  present 
time;  to  a  daughter  of  France,  then  the 
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only  descendant  remaining  in  a  direct 
line  from  Hugh  Capet.  I  constitute  her 
queen,  provided  she  shall  have  been 
well  educated,  have  a  sound  understand- 
ing, and  be  no  bigot.  I  interpret  in  her 
lavoar  that  law  which  declares  *'  que 
fille  ne  doit  mie  succeder/' — that  a 
daughter  must  in  no  case  come  to  her 
succession.  I  understand  by  the  words, 
that  she  must  in  no  case  succeed,  as  long 
as  there  shall  be  any  male.  But  on 
fiiilure  of  males,  I  prove  that  the  king- 
dom belongs  to  her  by  nature,  which  or- 
dains  it,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

I  invite  all  good  Frenchmen  to  show 
the  same  respect  as  myself  for  the  blood 
of  so  many  kings.  1  consider  this  as  the 
only  method  of  preventing  factions  which 
would  dismember  the  state.  I  propose 
that  she  shall  reign  in  her  own  right,  and 
that  she  shall  be  married  to  some  amiable 
and  respectable  prince,  who  shall  assume 
her  name  and  arms,  and  who,  in  his  own 
right,  shall  possess  some  territory  which 
shall  be  annexed  to  France;  as  we  have 
seen  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary  united 
in  marriage  to  Francis  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  most  excellent  prince  in  the  world. 

What  Celt  will  refuse  to  acknowledge 
her,  unless  we  should  discover  some  other 
beautiful  and  accomplished  princess  of 
the  issue  of  Charlemagne,  whose  family 
was  expelled  by  Hugh  Capet,  notwith- 
standing the  Salic  law  ?  or  unless  indeed 
we  should  find  a  princess  fairer  and  more 
accomplished  siiil,  an  unquestionable 
descendant  from  Clovis,  whose  family 
was  before  expelled  by  Pepin,  his  own 
domestic,  notwithstanding,  be  it  again 
remembered,  the  Salic  law. 

I  shall  certainly  find  no  involved  and 
difficult  intrigues  necessary  to  obtain  the 
consecration  of  my  royal  heroine  at 
liheims,  or  Chartres,  or  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Louvre — for  either  would  effectually 
answer  the  purpose  ;  or  even  to  dispense 
with  any  consecration  at  all.  For  mo- 
narchs  reign  as  well  when  not  conse- 
crated, as  when  consecrated.  The 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  observe  no 
such  ceremony. 


Among  all  the  families  of  the  king's 
secretaries,  no  person  will  be  found  to 
dispute  the  throne  with  this  Capetian 
princess.  The  most  illustrious  houses 
are  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that  they 
would  infinitely  prefer  obeying  the 
daughter  of  kings,  to  being  under  the 
government  of  one  of  their  equals. 

Recognised  by  the  whole  of  France, 
she  will  receive  the  homage  of  all  her 
subjects  with  a  grace  and  majesty  which 
will  induce  them  to  love  as  much  as 
they  revere  her ;  and  all  the  poets  will 
compose  verses  in  her  honour. 

LAW,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL, 

The  following  notes  were  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  lawyer,  and  are  perhaps 
deserving  some  consideration : — 

That  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  be 
of  any  force  until  it  has  received  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  government.  It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  Athens  and 
Rome  were  never  involved  in  religious 
quarrels. 

These  quarrels  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
nations  only  that  have  never  been  civi- 
lised,  or  that  have  afterwards  been  again 
reduced  to  barbarism. 

That  the  magistrate  alone  should  have 
authority  to  prohibit  labour  on  festivals, 
because  it  does  not  become  priests  to 
forbid  men  from  cultivating  their  fields. 

That  everything  relating  to  marriages 
depends  solely  upon  the  magistrate,  and 
that  the  priests  should  be  confined  to  the 
august  function  of  blessing  them. 

That  lending  money  at  interest  is 
purely  an  object  of  the  civil  law,  as  that 
alone  presides  over  commerce. 

That  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should 
be,  in  all  cases  whatever,  under  the  per- 
fect control  of  government,  because  they 
are  subjects  of  the  state. 

That  men  should  never  be  so  disgrace- 
fully ridiculous  as  to  pay  to  a  foreign 
priest  the  first  year's  revenue  of  an  estate, 
conferred  by  citizens  upon  a  priest  who 
is  their  fellow  citizen. 

That  no  priest  should  possess  autho- 
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rity  to  deprive  a  citizen  even  of  the  small- J  streets  Brise-miche  and  Pet-au-diable 
est  of  his  privileges,  under  the  pretence  \  and  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
that  the  citizen  is  a  sinner ;  because  the  ^  Louvre  and  the  Tuillenes.    This  is  a 
priest,  himself  a  sinner,  ought  to  pray  \  correct  image  of  our  laws, 
for  sinners,  and  not  to  judge  them.     •    \     It  was  only  after  London  had  been  re- 

That  magistrates,  cultivators,  and  >  duced  to  ashes  that  it  became  at  all  fit  to 
priesu,  should  alike  contribute  to  the  I  be  inhabited.  The  streets,  after  that 
expenses  of  the  state,  because  all  alike  I  catastrophe,  were  widened  and  straight- 
belong  to  the  state.  \  ened.     If  you  are  desirous  of  having 

That  there  should  be  only  one  system  |  good  laws,  bum  those  which  you  have 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  usages.      I  at  present,  and  make  fresh  ones. 

That  the  punishments  of  criminals  5  The  Romans  were  without  fixed  laws 
should  be  rendered  useful.  A  man  that  \  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years ; 
is  hanged  is  no  longer  useful ;  but  a  man  \  they  were  obliged  to  go  and  request  some 
condemned  to  the  public  works  is  still  \  from  the  Athenians,  who  gave  them  such 
serviceable  to  his  country,  and  a  living  |  bad  ones  that  they  were  almost  all  of 
lecture  against  crime.  |  them  soon  abrogated.  How  could  Athens 

That  the  whole  law  should  be  clear,  \  itself  be  in  possession  of  a  judicious  and 
uniform,  and  precise ;  to  interpret  it  is  j  complete  system  ?  That  of  Draco  was 
almost  always  to  corrupt  it.  |  necessarily  abolished,  and  that  of  Solon 

That  nothing  should  be  held  infamous  |  soon  expired, 
but  vice.  >     Our  customary  or  common  law  of 

That  taxes  should  be  imposed  always  \  Paris  is  interpreted  differently  by  four- 
in  just  proportion.  <  and-twenty  commentaries,  which  deci- 

That  law  should  never  be  in  contra- 1  dedly  proves,  the  same  number  of  times, 
diction  to  usage;  for,  if  the  usage  is  |  that  it  is  ill  conceived.  Itisincontradic- 
good,  the  law  is  worth  nothing.  |  tion  to  a  hundred  and  forty  other  usages, 

I  all  having  the  force  of  law  in  the  same 
Laws.  |  nation,  and  all  in  contradiction  to  each 

\  other.    There  are  therefore,  in  a  single 
SECTION  I.  I  departmeniin  Europe,  between  the  Alps 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  $  and  Uie  Pyrenees,  more  than  forty  dis- 
nation  living  under  a  system  of  g(K>d  |  tinct  small  populations,  who  call  them- 
laws.  This  is  not  attributable  merely  to  \  selves  fellow-countrymen,  but  who  are 
the  circumstance  that  laws  are  the  pro-  |  in  reality  as  much  strangers  to  each  other 
ductions  of  men,  for  men  have  produced  I  as  Tonquin  is  to  Cochin  China, 
works  of  great  utility  and  excellence  ;l  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  provinces  of 
and  those  who  invented  and  brought  to  $  Spain.  It  is  in  Germany  much  worse, 
perfection  the  ^  arious  arts  of  life  were  \  No  one  there  knows  what  are  the  rights 
capableof  devising  a  respectable  code  of  I  of  the  chief  or  of  the  members.  The 
jurisprudence.  But  laws  have  proceeded,  |  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  is 
in  almost  every  stale,  from  the  interest  of  ^  connected  with  the  cultivator  of  Swabia 
the  legislator,  from  the  urgency  of  the  |  only  in  speaking  nearly  the  same  Ian- 
moment,  from  ignorance,  and  from  su-  |  guage,  which,  it  roust  be  admitted,  is 
perstition,  and  have  accordingly  been  |;  rather  an  unpolished  and  coarse  one. 
made  at  random,  and  irregularly,  Justin  I;  The  English  nation  has  more  uni- 
the  same  manner  in  which  cities  have  i;  formity ;  but  having  extricated  itself 
been  built.  Take  a  view  of  Paris,  and  \\  from  servitude  and  barbarism  only  by 
abserve  the  contrast  between  that  quarter  \  occasional  efforts,  by  fits  and  convulsive 


of  it  where  the  fish-market  (Halles)  is 
situated;  the  St.  Pierre-aux-boeufs;  the 


starts,  and  having  even  in  its  state  of 
freedom  retained  many  laws  formerly 
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promulgated,  either  by  the  great  tvnnis  . 
who  contended  in  rivalship  for  the  throne,  < 
or  the  petty  tyrants  who  seized  upon  the  < 
power  and  honours  of  the  prelacy,  it  has  j 
fdnned  altogether  a  body  of  laws  of  great  \ 
▼igour  and  effieacy,  but  which  still  exhi-  \ 
bits  many  bruises  and  wounds,  very  \ 
clumsily  patched  and  plastered. 

The  intellect  of  Europe  has  made 
greater  progress  within  the  last  hundred 
years  tlian  the  whole  world  had  done  be- 
fore since  the  days  of  firama,  Fohi,  Zoro- 
aster, and  the  Thaut  of  Egypt.  What 
then  is  the  cause  that  legislation  has  made 
so  little  ? 

After  the  fifth  century,  we  were  all  sa- 
vages.    Such  are  tlie  revolutions  which 
take  place  on  the  globe :  brigands  pii-  > 
laging,  and  cultivators  pillaged,  made  > 
up  ttie  masses  of  mankind  from  th6  \ 
recesses  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Straiu  of  I 
Gibraltar;  and  when  the  Arabs  made 
their  appearance  in  the  south,  the  deso- 
lation of  ravage  and  confusion  was  uni- 
versal. 

In  our  department  of  Europe,  the 
small  number,  being  composed  of  daring 
and  ignorant  men,  used  to  conquest  and 
com^etely  armed  for  battle,  and  the 
greater  number,  composed  of  ignorant 
unarmed  slaves,  scarcely  any  one  of 
either  class  knowing  how  to  read  or  write 
—not  even  Charlemagne  himself— it  hap- 
pened very  naturally,  that  the  Roman 
church,  with  its  pen  and  ceremonies, 
obtained  the  guidance  and  government  of 
those  who  passed  their  life  on  horseback, 
with  their  lances  couched  and  the  morion 
on  their  heads. 

The  descendants  of  the  Sicambri,  the 
Burgundian.s,  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths, 
Lombards,  Heruli,  &c.,  felt  the  necessity 
of  something  in  the  shape  of  laws.    They 
sought  for  them  where  they  were  to  be  \ 
found.    The  Bishops  of  Rome  knew  I 
how  to  make  them  in  Latin.    The  bar-  ? 
barians  received  them  with  greater  re-  I 
spectin  consequence  of  not  understand-  \ 
ing  them.    The  decretals  of  the  Popes, 
some  genuine,  otliers  most  impudently 
forged,  became  the  code  of  the  new 
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governors,  'regas;'  lords,  Meus;*  and 
barons,  who  had  appropriated  the  lands. 
They  were  tlie  wolves  who  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  chained  up  by  the  foxes. 
They  retained  their  ferocity,  but  it  was 
subjugated  by  credulity,  and  the  fear 
which  credulity  naturally  produces.  Gra- 
dually Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Greece  and  what  still  belonged  to  the 
eastern  empire,  became  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  poet's  verse 
might  be  again  applied  as  correctly  as 
before,— 

Romaoo*  reram  dominot  gentemqnr  toptam. 

The  labjcct  world  tbftll  Rome's  dominion  own. 
And  prottraie  iball  adore  the  nation  of  toe  gown. 

Drjfdiu. 

Almost  all  treaties  being  accompanied 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  by  an  oath 
which  was  frequently  administered  over 
some  relics,  everything  was  thus  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
Rome,  as  metropolitan,  was  supreme 
judge  in  causes,  from  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonesus  to  Gascony ;  and  a  thousand 
feudal  lords,  uniting  their  own  peculiar 
usages  with  the  canon  law,  produced  in 
the  result  that  monstrous  jurisprudence 
of  which  there  at  present  exist  so  many 
remains. 

Which  would  have  been  best — ^no  laws 
at  all,  or  such  as  these  ? 

It  was  beneficial  to  an  empire  of  more 
vast  extent  than  that  of  Rome,  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  ch^s ;  for,  as 
every  valuable  institution  was  still  to  be 
formed,  it  was  easier  to  build  a  new  edi- 
fice than  to  repair  one  whose  ruins  were 
looked  upon  as  sacred. 

The  legislatrix  of  the  nortli,  in  1767, 
collected  deputies  from  all  the  provinces 
which  contained  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand  sauare  leagues.  There  were 
Pagans,  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  Ali, 
and  others  of  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  about 
twelve  different  sects  of  Christians.  Every 
law  was  distinctly  proposed  to  this  new 
synod;  and  if  it  appeared  conformable 
to  the  interest  of  all  the  provinces,  it  tlieo 
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receiTed  the  sanction  of  the  empress  and 
the  nation. 

The  first  law  that  was  brought  forward 
and  carried,  was  a  law  of  toleration,  that 
the  Greek  priest  miffht  never  finget  that 
the  Latin  priest  was  his  fellow  man ;  that 
the  mussulman  might  bear  with  his  pagan 
brother;  and  that  the  Roman  cawolic 
mig^t  not  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  bro* 
ther  presbyterian. 

The  empress  wrote  with  her  own  hand, 
in  this  grand  cowicil  of  legislation, — 
''Among  so  many  different  creeds,  the 
most  injurious  error  would  be  intole- 
rance.'* 

It  is  now  unanimously  agreed,  that 
there  is  in  a  state  only  one  authority ;  that 
the  proper  expressions  to  be  used  are, 
"  civil  power,  and  '*'  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline ;''  and  that  the  allegory  of  the  two 
swords  is  a  dogpna  of  discord. 

She  began  with  emancipating  the  serfs 
of  her  own  particular  domain. 

She  emancipated  all  those  of  the  eccle- 
siastical domains.  She  might  thus  be 
said  out  of  slaves  to  have  created  men. 

The  prelates  and  monks  were  paid  out 
of  die  public  treasury. 

Punishments  were  proportioned  to 
crimes,  and  the  punishments  were  of  a 
useful  character;  offenders  were  for  the 
greater  part  condemned  to  labour  on 
public  works,  as  the  dead  man  can  be  of 
no  service  to  the  living. 

The  torture  vna  abolished,  because  it 
punishes  a  man  before  he  is  known  to  be 
guilty ;  because  the  Romans  never  put 
any  to  the  torture  but  their  slaves ;  and 
because  torture  tends  to  saving  the  guilty 
and  destroying  the  innocent. 

Tliis  important  business  had  proceeded 
thus  fiEur,  wnen  Mustapha  III.,  the  son  of 
Mahmoud,  obliged  the  empress  to  sus- 
pend her  code  and  proce^  to  fightmg. 

SECTION   II. 

I  have  attempted  to  discover  some 
nj  of  liffht  in  the  mythological  times  of 
Coina  which  precede  Fohi,  but  I  have 
atttrnpted  in  vain. 


At  the  period,  however,  in  which  F<^ 
flouiished,  which  was  about  thi«e  thou* 
sand  years  before  the  new  and  common 
era  of  our  north-western  part  of  the  world, 
I  perceive  wise  and  mild  laws  already 
established  by  a  beneficent  sovereign. 
The  ancient  books  of  the  five  kings,  con- 
secrated by  the  respect  of  so  many  ages, 
treat  of  the  institution  of  agriculture,  <^ 
pastoral  economy,  of  domestic  economy, 
of  that  simple  astronomy  which  regulates 
the  different  seasons,  and  of  the  music 
which,  by  different  modulations,  sum- 
moned men  to  their  respective  occupa- 
tions. Fohi  flourished,  beyond  dispute^ 
moretfaan  fivethousand  vearsago.  We  may 
therefore  form  some  judgment  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  an  immense  population,  thus 
instructed  by  an  emperor  on  every  topic 
that  could  contribute  to  their  happiness. 
In  the  laws  of  that  monarch  I  see  no* 
thing  but  what  is  mild,  useful,  and  ami- 
able. 

I  was  afterwards  induced  to  inspect 
the  code  of  a  small  nation,  or  horde, 
which  arrived  about  two  thousand  years 
afier  the  period  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  from  a  frightful  desert  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Jordan,  in  a  country  inclosed 
and  bristled  with  peaked  mountains. 
These  laws  have  been  transmitted  down 
to  ourselves,  and  are  daily  held  up  to  us 
as  the  model  of  wisdom.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  them : — 

"  Not  to  eat  the  pelican,  nor  the  ossi- 
frage,  nor  the  griffin,  nor  the  ixion,  nor 
the  eel,  nor  the  hare,  because  the  hare 
ruminates,  and  has  not  its  foot  cloven." 

''  Against  men's  sleeping  with  their 
wives  during  certain  periodical  affections, 
under  pain  of  death  to  both  of  the  offend- 
ing parties." 

"  To  exterminate  without  pity  all  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  who  were  not  even  acquainted 
with  them;  to  slaughter  die  whole;  to 
massacre  all,  men  and  women,  old  men, 
children,  and  animals,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God.'' 

"  To  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  whatever 
any  man   shall   have   devoted   as   an 
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tmtliemi  to  tfai  Lord,  and  to  slay  it  with* 
oot  power  of  lamom." 

^  To  bum  widows  who,  not  bong  able 
to  be  mairied  again  to  their  brolhers-in- 
lawy  had  otherwise  consoled  themselTes 
on  the  highway  or  elsewhere,**  Ice.  &c. 

A  Jesuity  who  was  formerly  a  mission- 
aiy  among  the  cannibals,  at  the  time  when 
Canada  still  bekoged  to  tlie  King  of 
France,  related  to  me  that  once,  as  he 
was  explainin|^  these  Jewish  laws  to  his 
neophytes,  a  little  impudent  Frenchman, 
who  was  present  at  the  catechismg,  cried 
Ottt,  **  They  are  the  laws  of  cannibals.*' 
One  of  the  Indians  repUed  to  him,  *'  You 
are  to  know,  Mr.  Flippant,  that  we  are 
people  of  aooae  deoocy  and  kindness. 
We  never  had  among  us  any  such  laws ; 
and  if  we  had  not  some  kindness  and  de- 
cency, we  should  treat  you  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Canaan,  in  order  to  teach  you  civil 
laMuage." 

It  appears  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
code  or  the  Chinese  with  that  of  the  He- 
brews, that  tows  naturally  follow  the 
manners  at  the  people  who  make  them. 
If  vultures  and  dcnres  had  laws,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  a  very  different 


SECTION  III. 

Sheep  live  in  society  very  mildly  and 
agreeably ;  their  character  passes  for  be- 
ing a  very  gentle  one,  because  we  do  not 
see  the  prodigious  quantity  of  animals 
devoured  by  them.  We  may  however 
conceive,  that  they  eat  them  very  inno- 
cently and  without  knowing  it,  juitt  as 
we  do  when  we  eat  Sassenege  cheese 
The  republic  of  sheep  is  a  fiuthful  image 
of  the  age  of  gold. 

A  hen-roost  exhibits  the  most  perfect 
representation  of  monarchy.  There  is  no 
king  comparable  to  a  cock.  If  he  marches 
haughtily  and  fiercely  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  it  is  not  out  of  vanity.  If  the 
enemy  is  advancing,  he  does  not  c<mtent 
himself  with  issuing  an  order  to  his  sub- 
jects to  go  and  be  killed  for  him,  in  vir- 
tue of  bis  unfiuling  knowledge  and  resist- 
los  po*wer ;  he  goes  in  person  himself. 


ruiges  his  young  troops  behind  him,  and 
fights  to  the  last  gasp.  If  he  conquers, 
it  is  himself  who  sin^  the  *  Te  Deiun.' 
In  his  civil  or  domestic  life,  there  is  no- 
thing so  gallant,  so  respectable,  and  so 
disinteresM.  Whether  he  has  in  his 
royal  beak  a  grain  of  com  or  a  grub-worm, 
be  bestows  it  on  the  first  of  his  female 
subjects  that  comes  within  his  presence. 
In  short,  Solomon  in  his  harem  was  not 
to  be  ocftnpared  to  a  cock  in  a  farm- 
yard* 

If  it  be  true  that  bees  are  governed  by 
a  queen  to  whom  all  her  subjects  make 
love,  that  is  a  more  perfect  government 
still. 

Ants  are  considered  as  constitutmg  an 
excellent  democracy.  This  is  superior  to 
every  other  state,  as  all  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  constitution,  on  terms 
of  equality,  and  every  individual  is  emi» 
ployed  for  the  happmess  of  all. 

The  republic  of  beavers  is  superior 
even  to  that  of  ants ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  performances  in  masonry. 

Monkeys  are  more  like  merry-andrews 
than  a  regularly  governed  people ;  they 
do  not  appear  associated  under  fixed  and 
fundamental  laws,  like  the  species  previ- 
ously noticed. 

We  resemble  monkeys  more  than  any 
other  animals  in  the  tiuent  of  imitation, 
in  the  levity  of  our  ideas,  and  in  that  in- 
constancy which  has  always  prevented 
our  having  uniform  and  durable  laws. 

When  nature  formed  our  species,  and 
imparted  to  us  a  certain  portion  of  in- 
stinct, self-love  for  our  own  preservation, 
benevolence  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
others,  love  which  is  common  to  every 
class  of  animal  being,  and  the  inexplica- 
ble gift  of  combining  more  ideas  than  ail 
the  inferior  animals  together : — after  be- 
stowing on  us  this  outfit,  she  said  to  us, 
*^  Go,  and  do  the  best  you  can." 

There  is  not  agood  code  of  laws  in  any 
single  country.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
laws  have  been  made  for  particular  pur- 
poses, according  to  time,  place,  exigen- 
ces, and  not  with  general  and  systematic 
views. 
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When  the  exigences  upon  which  laws  \ 
were  founded  are  changed  or  removed, 
the  laws  themselves  become  ridiculous. 
Thus  the  law  which  forbade  eating  pork 
and  drinking  wine  was  perfectly  reason- 
able in  Arabia,  where  pork  and  vrine  are 
injurious ;  but  at  Constantinople  it  is 
absurd. 

The  law  which  confers  the  whole  fief 
or  landed  property  on  the  eldest  son,  is  a 
very  good  one  in  a  time  of  genetal  anar^ 
chy  and  pillage.  The  eldest  is  then  the 
commander  of  the  castle,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  be  attacked  by  brigands ;  the 
younger  brothers  will  be  his  chief  officers, 
and  the  labourers  his  soldiers.  All  that 
is  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  younger 
brother  may  assassinate  or  poison  the 
elder,  his  liege  lord,  in  order  to  become 
himself  the  master  of  the  premises ;  but 
such  instances  are  uncommon,  because 
nature  has  so  combined  our  instincts  and 
passions,  that  we  feel  a  stronger  horror 
against  assassinating  our  elder  brother, 
than  we  feel  a  desire  to  succeed  to  his 
authority  and  estate.  But  this  law,  which 
was  suitable  enough  to  tlie  owners  of  the 
gloomy,  secluded,  and  turreted  mansions, 
in  the  days  of  Chilperic,  is  detestable  when  ] 
the  case  relates  wnolly  to  the  division  of  \ 
family  property  in  a  civilised  and  well-  \ 
governed  city. 

To  the  disgrace  of  mankind,  the  laws 
of  play  or  gaming  are,  it  is  well  known, 
the  only  ones  that  are  throughout  just,  ^ 
clear,  inviolable,  and  carried  into  impar-  ( 
tial  and  perfect  execution.    Why  is  the  j 
Indian  wno  laid  down  the  laws  of  a  game  > 
of  chess  willingly  and  promptly  ol^yed  \ 
all  over  the  world,  while  the  decretals  of ) 
the  popes,  for  example,  are  at  present  an  i 
object  of  horror  and  contempt  ?     The  \ 
reason  is,  that  the  inventor  of  chess  com-  i 
bined  everything  with  caution  and  exact-  ^ 
ness  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  players,  \ 
and  that  the  popes  in  their  decretals  | 
looked  solely  to  their  own  advantage.  | 
The  Indian  was  desirous  at  once  of  exer-  ) 
cising  the  minds  of  men  and  furnishing 
them  with  amusement ;  the  popes  were 
desirous  of  debasing  and  brutifying  them. 


Accordingly,  the  game  of  chess  has 
mained  suMtantially  the  same  for  upwards 
of  five  thousand  years,  and  is  common  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  while  the 
decretals  are  known  only  at  Spol^to,  Or- 
vieto,  and  Loretto,  and  are  there  secretly 
despised  even  by  the  most  shallow  and 
contemptible  of  the  practitioners. 

SECTION   IV. 

During  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  when  the  Romans  were  embowel- 
ling  the  Jews,  a  very  rich  Israelite  fled 
with  all  the  gold  he  had  accumulated  by 
his  occupation  as  a  usurer,  and  conveyed 
to  Eziongeber  the  whole  of  his  fisimily, 
which  consisted  of  his  wife,  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  a  son,  and  a  daughter ; 
he  had  in  his  train  two  eunuchs,  one  of 
whom  acted  as  a  cook,  and  the  other  as 
a  labourer  and  vine-dresser ;  and  a  pious 
Essenian,  who  knew  the  Pentateuch 
completely  by  heart,  acted  as  his  almoner. 
All  these  embarked  at  the  port  of  Ezion- 
geber, traversed  the  sea  commonly  called 
Ked,  although  it  is  fiv  from  being  so, 
and  entered  the  Persian  Gulph  to  go  in 
search  of  the  land  of  Ophir,  without 
knowing  where  it  was.  A  dreadful  tem- 
pest soon  after  this  came  on,  which  drove 
the  Hebrew  fiunily  towards  the  coast  of 
India ;  and  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on 
one  of  the  Maldive  islands  now  called 
Padrabranca,  but  which  was  at  that  time 
uninhabited. 

llie  old  usurer  and  his  wife  were 
drowned ;  the  son  and  daughter,  the  two 
eunuchs,  and  the  almoner  were  saved. 
Tliev  took  as  much  of  the  provisions  out 
of  the  wreck  as  they  were  able ;  erected 
for  themselves  little  cabins  on  the  island, 
and  lived  there  with  considerable  conve- 
nience and  comfort.  You  are  aware  that 
the  island  of  Padrabranca  is  within  five 
degrees  of  the  line,  and  that  it  furnishes 
the  largest  cocoa-nuts  and  the  besl  pine- 
apples in  the  world ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  such  a  lovely  asylum  at  a  time  when 
the  favourite  people  of  God  were  else- 
where exposed  to  persecution  and  mas- 
sacre ;  but  the  Essenian  could  not  refrain 
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from  tears  when  he  reflected,  that  perhaps 
those  OQ  that  happy  island  were  tne  only 
Jews  remaining  on  the  earth,  and  that 
the  seed  of  Abraham  was  abbut  to  be 
annihihited. 

'*  Its  restoration  depends  entirely  upon 
you,**  said  the  young  Jew ;  "  marry  my 
sister."  «*  I  would  willingly,"  said  the 
almoner,  **  but  it  is  against  the  law.  I 
am  an  Essenian;  I  have  made  a  vow 
never  to  marry ;  the  law  enjoins  the  strict- 
est observance  of  a  vow ;  die  Jewish  race 
may  come  to  an  end,  if  it  must  be  so ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  it,  I  will  certainly 
not  marry  your  sister,  beautiful  and  ami- 
able as  i  admit  she  is.'' 

**  My  two  eunuchs,'*  resumed  the  Jew, 
'*  can  be  of  no  service  in  this  a£bir ;  I 
will  therefore  many  her  myself,  if  you 
have  no  objection ;  and  you  shall  bestow 
the  usual  marriaffe  benediction." 

^  I  had  a  hundred  times  rather  be  em- 
bowelled  by  the  Roman  soldiers,"  said 
the  almoner,  ^*  than  to  be  instrumental  to 
your  committing  incest ;  were  she  your 
sister  by  the  father's  side  only,  the  law 
would  allow  of  your  marriage ;  but  as 
she  is  your  sister  l^  the  same  mother, 
such  a  marriage  would  be  abominable." 

**  I  can  recudily  admit,"  returned  die 
young  man,  **  that  it  would  be  a  crime  at 
Jerusalem,  where  I  might  see  many  other 
young  women,  one  of  whom  I  might 
marry ;  but  in  the  isle  of  Padrabranca, 
where  I  see  nothing  but  cocoas,  pine- 
apples, and  oysters,  I  consider  the  case 
to  be  very  allowable." 

TTie  Jew  accordhM^ly  married  his  sister, 
and  had  a  daughter  by  her,  notwithstemd- 
ing  all  the  protestations  of  the  Essenian ; 
and  this  was  the  only  oflbpring  of  a  mar- 
riage which  one  of  them  thought  very 
legitimate,  and  the  other  absolutely  abcK 
minable. 

After  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years, 
the  mother  died ;  and  the  father  said  to 
the  almcmer,  **  Have  you  at  length  got 
rid  of  your  old  pr^udices  ?  Will  you 
marry  my  daughter  ?"  "  God  preserve 
me  bom  it,"  said  the  Essenian.  '<  Then," 
said  the  fieidier,  **  I  will  marry  her.myself, 


come  what  will  of  it ;  tor  I  cannot  bear 
that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  be  to- 
tally annihihited."    The  Essenian,  struclc 
with  inexpressible  horror,  would  dwell 
no  longer  with  a  man  who  thus  violated 
and  defiled  the  law,  and  lied.    The  new- 
married  man  loudly  called  after  him,  say- 
ing, **  Stay  here,  my  friend.    I  am  ob- 
serving the  law  of  nature,  and  doing  good 
;to  mv  country;  do  not  abandon  your 
I  friends."    The  other  suflfered  him  to  call, 
<  and  continue  to  call,  in  vain ;  his -head 
!  was  full  of  the  law ;  and  he  stopped  not 
till  he  had  reached,  by  swimmmg,  an- 
other iskmd. 

This  was  the  large  island  of  Attola, 
highly  populous  and  civilised ;  as  soon 
as  he  landed  he  was  made  a  slave.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  the  inhospitable 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received ; 
he  was  told  that  such  was  the  law,  and 
that,  ever  since  the  island  had  been  very 
nearly  surprised  and  taken  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  of  Ada,  it  had  been  wisely 
enacted  that  all  strangers  landing  at  Attola 
should  be  made  slaves.  ^  It  is  impos- 
sible that  can  ever  be  a  law,"  said  the 
Essenian,  '<  for  it  isnotin  the  Pentateuch." 
He  was  told,  in  reply,  ^*  that  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  digest  of  the  country ;"  and 
he  remained  a  slave :  fortunately^  he  had 
a  kind  and  wealthy  master,  who  treated 
him  very  well,  and  to  whom  he  became 
strongly  attached. 

Some  murderers  once  came  to  the  house 
in  which  he  lived,  to  kill  his  master  and 
carry  off  his  treasure.  They  enquired  of 
the  slaves  if  he  was  at  home,  and  had 
much  money  there.  ^'  We  assure  you 
on  our  oaths,"  said  the  slaves,  ^*  thai  he 
is  not  at  home."  But  the  Essenian  said , 
'*  The  law  does  not  allow  lying ;  I  swear 
to  you  that  he  is  at  home,  and  that  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  money."  The  master  was 
in  consequence  robbed  and  murdered ; 
the  shves  accused  the  Essenian,  before 
the  judges,  of  having  betrayed  his  mas- 
ter; the  Essenian  said,  that  he  would 
tell  no  lies,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world 
should  induce  him  to  tell  one ;  and  he 
was  hanged. 
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This  history  was  related  to  me,  with 
many  similar  ones,  on  the  last  vovage  I 
made  from  India  to  France.    When  1 
arrived,  I  went  to  Versailles  on  business, 
and  saw  in  the  street  a  beautiful  woman, 
followed  by  many  others  who  were  also 
beautiful.    **  Who  is  that  beautiful  wo- 
man V*  said  I  to  the  barrister  who  had 
accompanied  me ;  for  I  had  a  cause  then 
depending  before  th^"  parliament  of  Paris 
about  some  dresses  that  I  had  had  made 
in  India,  and  I  was  desirous  of  having 
my  counsel  as  much  with  me  as  possi- 
ble.   **  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  king," 
said  he,  '^  she  is  amiable  and  beneficent; 
it  is  a  great  pity  that,  in  no  case  or  cir- 
cumstance whatever,  such  a  woman  as 
that  can  become  Queen  of  France." 
''  What  !*'  I  leplied, ''  if  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  all  her  relations  and  the 
princies  of  the  blood  (which  God  forbid), 
would  not  she,  in  that  case,  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  her  &ther  r    <' No,"  said 
the  counsellor ;  *' the  Salic  law  expressly 
forbids  it."    *'  And  who  made  this  Salic 
law  V'  said  I  to  the  counsellor,    ^*  I  do 
not  at  all  know,"  said  he ;  ^but  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  among  an  ancient  people 
called  the  Salii,  w£>  were  unable  either 
to  read  or  write,  there  eadsted  a  writM 
law,  which  enat^,  that  in  the  Salic  ter* 
litory  a  daughter  should  not  inherit  any 
freehold."    '*  And  I," said  I  to  him,  «  £ 
abolish  that  law ;  you  assure  me  that  this 
princess  is  amiable  and  beneficent ;  she 
would,  therefore,  should  the  calamity 
occur  of  her  being  the  last  existing  per- 
sonage of  royal  blood,  have  an  incontest* 
able  right  to  the  crown :  my  mother  in- 
herited from  her  father ;  and  in  the  case 
supposed,  I  am  resolved  that  this  princess 
shall  inherit  from  hers." 

On  the  ensuing  day,  my  suit  was  de- 
cided in  one  of  the  chambers  of  parlia- 
ment, and  I  lost  everything  by  a  single 
vote ;  my  counsellor  told  me,  that  in  an- 
other chamber  I  should  have  sained 
everything  by  a  single  vote.  "  Aat  is 
a  very  curious  circumstance,"  said  I : 
*^  at  that  rate,  each  chamber  proceeds  hf 
a  different  law."  <<  That  is  just  the  case. 


said  he :  **  there  ara  twenty-five  com-* 
mentaries  on  the  common  law  of  Paris ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  proved  five-and-twenty 
times  over,  that  the  common  law  of  Paris 
is  equivocal ;  and  if  there  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  chamb^s  of  judges,  there 
would  be  just  as  many  different  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  *'  We  have  a  province,*' 
continued  he,  ''fifteen  leagues  distant 
from  Paris,  called  Normandy,  where  the 
judgment  in  your  cause  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  was  here." 
This  statement  excited  in  me  a  strong 
desire  to  see  Normandy ;  and  I  accofd- 
ingly  went  thither  with  one  of  my  bro- 
thers. At  the  first  inn,  we  met  with  a 
young  man  who  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
despair.  I  enquired  of  him  what  was 
his  misfortune ;  he  told  me  it  was  having 
an  elder  brother.  ''Where,"  said  I, 
"  can  be  the  great  calamity  of  having  an 
dder  brother  ?  The  brother  I  have  is 
my  elder,  and  yet  we  life  very  happily 
together."  '^  Alas !  sir,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  the  law  of  this  place  gives  everything 
to  the  elder  brother,  and  of  course  leaves 
nothing  for  the  younger  ones."  "  That," 
said  I,  "  is  enough,  indeed,  to  disturb 
and  distress  you ;  among  us  everything 
is  divided  equally ;  and  yet,  sometimes, 
bffodiers  have  no  great  afiection  for  one 
another." 

These  little  adventures  occasioned  me 
to  make  some  observations,  which  of 
course  were  very  ingenious  and  profound, 
upon  the  subject  of  laws ;  and  I  easily 
perceived  that  it  was  with  them  as  it  is 
with  our  garments :  I  must  wear  a  Doli- 
man  at  Constantinople,  and  a  coat  at 
Paris. 

"  If  aU  human  laws,"  said  I,  "  are 
matters  of  convention,  nothing  is  neces- 
saiy  but  to  make  a  good  bargain."  The 
citizens  of  Delhi  and  Agra  say,  that  they 
have  made  a  very  bad  one  with  Tamer- 
lane :  those  of  London  coi^^mtulate  them- 
selves on  having  made  a  very  good  one 
with  King  William  of  Orange.  A  citizen 
of  London  once  said  to  me,  "  Laws  are 
made  by  necessity,  and  observed  through 
force."    I  asked  him  if  force  did  not  also 
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occuionallj  make  laws,  and  if  WiUiam, 
the  bastard  and  oonqueror,  had  not  chosen 
simply  to  issue  his  orders  without  conde- 
scen<ung  to  make  anv  conTention  or  bar- 
gain with  the  English  at  all.  <<  IVne/' 
said  he,  **  it.was  so :  we  were  oxen  at 
that  time ;  William  brought  us  under  the 
yoke,  and  drove  us  with  a  goad ;  since 
that  period  we  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men;  the  horns  however  remam  with 
us  stiU,  and  we  use  them  as  weapons 
against  every  man  who  attempts  maldnff 
us  work  for  him  and  not  for  ourselves.*'^ 
With  my  mind  full  of  all  these  reflec- 
tions, I  ooukl  not  help  feeling  a  sensible 
gratification  in  thinking,  that  there  exists 
a  natural  law  entirely  mdependent  of  all 
human  conventions  :^-The  fruit  of  my 
'  labour  ought  to  be  my  own :  I  am  bound 
to  honour  my  fiuher  and  mother ;  I  have 
DO  right  over  the  life  of  my  neighbour^ 
nor  1ms  my  nei|^bour  over  mine»  Ice. 
But  when  I  oonsidered,  thai  from  Ohe> 
dorlaomer  to  Mentael,  colonel  of  HussaiSy 
every  one  kills  and  plunders  his  neigh- 
bour according  to  uw,  and  with  nia 
patent  in  his  pocket,  I  was  greatly  dis- 


I  was  lold  that  laws  existed  even  among 
robbers,  and  that  there  were  laws  also  in 
war.  I  ariced  what  were  the  laws  of  war. 
"  Tliey  are,"  said  some  one,  **  to  hang 
upa  brave  oflker  for  maintaining  a  weak 
post  without  cannon ;  to  hang  a  prisoner, 
if  the  enemy  have  luuu^  any  of  yours ; 
to  ravage  with  fire  and  sword  those  vil* 
lages  mich  shall  not  have  delivered  up 
theirmeansof  subsistence  by  anappointed 
day,  agreeably  to  the  eommanos  of  the 
gracious  sovereign  of  the  vicinage.'' — 
**  Good,''  said  I,  •"  that  is  the  true  spirit 
of  laws.'*  After  acquiring  a  good  deal 
of  informatioii,  I  found  that  there  existed 
some  wise  hiws,  by  which  a  shepherd  is 
condemned  to  nine  years  imprisonment 
and  labour  in  the  galleys,  for  having  given 
his  sheep  a  little  foreign  salt.  Myneigh- 
bour  was  ruined  by  a  suit  on  account  of 
two  oaks  belonging  to  him,  which  he  had 
cut  down  in  ms  wood,  because  he  had 
omitted  a  mere  form  or  technicality  with 


which  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  acquainted ;  his  wife 
died,  in  c(msequence,  in  misery ;  ami  his 
son  is  languishing  out  a  painful  existence. 
I  admit  that  these  laws  are  just,  although 
their  execution  is  a  little  severe ;  but  I 
must  acknowledge  I  am  no  friend  to  laws 
which  authorise  a  hundred  thousand 
neighbours  loyally  to  set  about  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankmd  have  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  sufficient  portion  of 
what  is  called  common  sense  for  making 
laws,  but  that  the  whole  world  has  not 
Justice  enough  to  make  good  laws. 

Simple  and  tranquil  cultivators,  col- 
;  lected  from  every  part  of  the  worid,  would 
easily  asree  that  every  one  should  be  free 
lo  sell  the  superfluity  of  his  own  com  to 
his  neighbour,  and  that  every  law  con- 
truy  to  it  is  both  inhuman  and  absurd  ; 
;  that  the  value  of  money,  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  commodities,  ought  no  more 
<o  be  tampered  with  than  the  produce  of 
the  earth ;  that  the  father  of  a  fomily 
shoukl  be  master  in  his  own  house ;  that 
rel^on  riiould  collect  men  together,  to 
unite  them  in  kindness  and  firiend^p, 
and  not  to  make  them  fanatics  and  per- 
secutors; and  that  those  who  labour 
oo^  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  to  endow  superstition  and 
idleness.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  thirty 
laws  of  this  description,  aU  of  a  nature 
beneficial  to  mankind,  would  be  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

But  let  Tamerlane  arrive  and  subjugate 
India,  and  you  will  then  see  nothing  but 
arbitranr  laws.  One  will  oppress  and 
grind  down  a  whole  province,  merely  to 
enrich  one  of  Tamenane's  collectors  of 
revenue ;  another  will  screw  up  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  speaking  contemp- 
tuously of  the  mistress  of  a  n^ah*s  chief 
valet ;  a  third  will  extort  from  the  farmer 
a  moiety  of  his  harvest,  and  dispute  with 
him  the  rvht  to  the  remainder;  in  short, 
;  there  will  be  laws  by  which  a  Tartar  Ser- 
jeant will  be  authorised  to  seize  your 
children  in  the  cradle — ^tomake  one,  who 
b  robust,  a  soldier^to  convert  another^ 
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who  is  weak,  into  an  eanuch— and  thus  s  **  The  sale  of  employments  is  good  m 
to  leave  the  &ther  and  mother  without  as-  ]  monarchical  states,  oecause  it  makes  it 
sistance  and  without  consolation.  <  the  profession  of  persons  of  fiunily  to  un- 

But  which  would  be  preferable,  being  |  dertake  employments,  which  they  would 
Tamerlane's  dog,  or  his  subject?  It  is  c  not  fulfil  from  disinterested  motives 
evident,  that  the  condition  of  his  dog  [  alone." 

would  be  by  far  the  better  one.  ^      Is  it  Montesquieu  who  writes  these 

»    ,^«    »,^-r«^Yr»  ^^v  ^  odious  lines  ?    What  1  because  the  vices 

LAWS  (SPIRIT  OF).  ^  of  Francis  I.  deranged  the  public  finan- 

It  would  be  admirable,  if  from  all  the  ^  ces,  must  we  sell  to  ignorant  young  men 
books  upon  laws  by  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Gro-  c  the  right  of  deddine  upon  the  honour, 
tins,  Puffendorf,  Montesquieu,  Barbey- 1  fortune,  and  lives  of  me  people?  What ! 
rac,  and  Burlamaqui,  some  general  law  $  is  it  good,  in  a  monarchy,  that  the  ofiice 
was  adopted  by  tlie  whole  of  the  tribunals  |  of  magistrate  should  become  a  family 
of  Europe  upon  succession,  oontmcts,  i  provision  ?  If  this  in&roy  was  salutary, 
revenue-offences,  &c.  &C  But  neither  s  some  other  country  would  have  adopted 
thecitationsof  Grotius,northo8eof  Pttf->  it  as  well  as  France;  but  there  is  not 
fendorf,  nor  those  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  |  another  monarchy  on  earth  which  has 
liave  ever  led  to  a  sentence  in  the  Cha-  s  merited  the  opprobrium.  This  monstrous 


telet  of  Paris  or  the  Old  Bailey  of  Lon- 
don. We  weary  ourselves  with  Grotius, 
pass  some  agreeable  moments  with  Mon- 
tesquieu ;  but  if  process  be  deemed  ad- 
visable, we  run  to  our  attorney. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  letter  kilb, 
but  that  in  the  spirit  there  is  life.  It  is 
decidedly  the  contrary  in  the  book  of 


False  Citations  in  the  Spirit  o^  Lawt, 
and  False  Consequences  drawn  from 
them  by  the  Author, 


anomaly  sprang  from  the  prodigality  of  a 
ruined  and  spradthrift  monarch,  and  the 
vanity  of  certain  citizens  whose  fathers 
possessed  money;  and  the  wretched 
abuse  has  always  been  weakly  attacked, 
because  it  was  felt  that  reimbursement 
would  be  difficult.  It  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  better,  said  a  great  juriscon- 


Montesquieu ;  the  spirit  is  diffusive,  and  s  suit,  to  sell  the  treasure  of  all  the  con- 
the  letter  teaches  nothing.  \  vents,  and  the  plate  of  all  the  churches, 


than  to  sell  justice.  When  Francis  I. 
seized  the  silver  grating  of  St.  Martin,  he 
did  harm  to  no  one ;  St.  Martin  com- 
plained not,  and  parted  very  easily  with 


It  is  observed,  that  "  the  English,  to  \  his  screen ;  but  to  sell  the  place  of  judge, 
favour  liberty,  have  abstracted  aU  the  in- 1  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  judge 
termediate  powers  which  formed  part  of  <  swear  that  he  has  not  bought  it,  is  a  baae 
their  constitution.''  <  sacrilege. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  preserved  >  Let  us  complain  that  Montesquieu  has 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  greater  part  of  j  dishonoured  his  work  by  such  {»radoxes 
the  junsdictions  which  stand  between  the  I  — ^but  at  the  same  time  let  us  pardon  him. 


crown  and  the  people. 

**  The  establishment  of  a  vizier  in  a 
despotic  state  is  a  fundamental  law." 

A  judicious  critic  has  remarked,  that 


His  uncle  purdiased  the  office  of  a  pro- 
vincial president,  and  bequeathed  it  to 
him.  Human  nature  is  to  be  recognised 
in  everything,  and  there  are  none  of  us 


this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  office  z  without  weakness. 

of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  was  a  funda-  \      *^  Behold  how  industriously  the  Mus- 

mental  office.    Constantine  vras  highly  >  covite  government  seeks  to  emerge  from 

despotic,  yet  had  no  grand  vizier.   Louis  ?  despotism." 

XIV.  was  less  despotic,  and  bad  no  first  \      Is  it  in  abolishing  the  patriarchate  and 

minister.    The   popes   are   sufficiently  j  the  active  militia  of  the  strelitzes;  in  be- 

despotiCy  and  yet  seldom  possess  them.    *  ing  tlie  absolute  master  of  the  troops,  of 
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the  rerenue,  and  of  the  church,  of  which  \ 
die  funcnonaries  are  paid  fiom  the  pub- 
lic treasury  alone?  or  is  it  proTed  by 
making  laws  to  render  that  pcmer  as  sa- 
cred as  it  is  mighty  ?  It  is  melancbolyy 
that  in  so  many  citadons  and  so  many 
maxims,  the  contrary  of  what  is  asserted 
should  be  almost  always  the  truth. 

**  The  luxury  of  those  who  possess  the 
necessaries  of  life  only,  will  be  Zero ;  the 
luxury  of  those  who  possess  as  much 
again,  will  be  equal  to  one ;  of  those  who 
possess  double  the  means  of  the  latter, 
three ;  and  so  on." 

The  Lattei;  will  possess  three  times  the 
excess  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  pos- 
sess three  times  as  many  luxuries;  for 
he  may  be  thrice  as  avaricious,  or  may 
employ  the  superfluity  in  commerce,  or 
in  portions  to  his  daughters.  These  pro- 
positions are  not  aflhirs  of  arithmetic, 
and  such  calculations  are  miseiable 
quackety. 

''The  Samnites  had  a  fine  custom, 
which  must  have  produced  admimble 
results.  The  young  man  declared  the 
most  worthy,  chose  a  wife  where  he 
pleased ;  he  who  had  the  next  number 
of  suffin^es  in  his  fovour  followed,  and 
•o  on  throughout.*' 

The  author  has  mistaken  the  Sunites, 
a  people  of  Scythia,  for  the  Samnites,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  llome.  He  quotes 
a  fragment  of  Nicholas  de  Demas,  pre« 
sored  by  Stobseus :  'but  is  the  said  Ni- 
cholas a  sufficient  authority  ?  This  fine 
custom  would  moreover  be  very  injurious 
in  a  well-governed  country;  for  if  the 
judges  should  be  deceived  in  the  young 
man  declared  the  most  worthy;  if  the 
female  selected  should  not  like  him; 
or  if  be  were  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  ; 
the  girFs  parents— very  fetal  results  might 
follow. 

"  On  reading  the  admirable  work  of 
Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  from  them  the 
English  drew  the  idea  of  their  political 
government.  That  admirable  system  ori- 
ginated in  the  woods." 


The  houses  of  peers  and  of  commons, 
and  the  English  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
found  in  the  woods !  Who  would  have 
supposed  it?  Without  doubt,  the  English 
owe  their  squadrons  and  their  commerce 
to  the  manners  of  the  Germans ;  and  the 
sermons  of  Tillotson  to  those  pious  Gei^ 
man  sorcerers  who  sacrificed  their  pri- 
soners, and  judged  of  their  success  in 
war  by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
flowed.  We  must  believe,  also,  that  the 
English  are  indebted  for  their  fine  manu-  . 
fectures  to  the  laudable  practice  of  the 
Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes,  pre- 
ferred robbery  to  toil. 

**  Aristotle  ranked  among  monarchies 
the  governments  both  of  Persia  and  of 
Lao^emon ;  but  who  cannot  perceive 
that  the  one  was  a  despotism,  the  other 
a  republic?" 

Who,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  perceive, 
that  Lacedemon  had  a  single  king  for 
four  hundred  years,  and  two  kings  until 
the  extinction  of  the  Heraclide,  a  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years?  We  know 
that  no  king  was  despotic  of  right,  not 
even  in  Persia ;  but  every  bold  and  dis- 
sembling prinoewho  amasses  money,  be- 
comes despotic  in  a  little  time,  either  ior 
Persia  or  Lacedemon;  and,  therefore, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  every  state  pos- 
sessing perpetual  and  hereditary  chiefs, 
from  republics. 

'*  People  of  warm  climates  are  timid, 
like  old  men;  those  of  cold  countries  are 
courageous,  like  young  ones.'' 

We  should  take  great  care  how  general 
propositions  escape  us.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  make  a  Laplander  or  an 
Esquimaux  warlike,  while  the  Arabs  in 
fourscore  years  conquered  a  territory 
which  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  This  maxim  of  M.  Montes- 
quieu is  equally  erroneous  with  all  the 
rest  on  the  subject  of  climate. 

"  Louis  Xlil.  was  extremely  averse  to 
pass  a  law  which  made  the  negroes  of 
the  French  colonies  slaves ;  but  when  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  the 
most  certain  way  of  converting  them,  be 
consented.'' 
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Where  did  the  author  pick  up  this 
anecdote  ?  The  first  arrangement  tor  the 
treatment  of  the  negroes  was  made  in 
1673,  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.  This  resembles  the  refusal  of 
Francis  I.  to  listen  to  the  project  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  disco- 
vered the  Antilles  before  he  was  born. 

''The  Romans  never  exhibited  any 
jealousy  on  the  score  of  commerce.  It 
was  as  a  rival,  not  as  a  commercial  nation, 
that  they  attacked  Carthage." 

It  was  both  as  a  warlike  and  as  a  com- 
mercial nation, as  the  learned  Huet  profes 
in  his  ''Commerce  of  the  Ancients," 
when  he  shows  that  the  Romans  were 
addicted  to  commerce  a  long  time  before 
the  first  punic  war. 

**  The  sterility  of  the  territory  of  Athens 
established  a  popular  government  there, 
and  the  fertility  of  that  of  Laoedemon  an 
aristocratical  one.'' 

Whence  this  chimera?  Fromenshived 
Athens  we  still  derive  ootton,  silk,  rice, 
com,  oil,  and  skins ;  and  from  the  coun- 
tiy  of  Lacedemon  nothing.  Athens  was 
twenty  times  richer  than  Lacedemon. 
With  respect  to  the  comparative  fertility 
of  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  those 
countries  to  appreciate  it;  bat  the  form 
of  a  government  ii  never  attributed  to  the 
greater  or  less  fertility.  Venice  had  verv 
tittle  com  when  her  nobles  governed. 
Genoa  is  assuredly  not  fertile,  and  yet  is 
an  aristocracv.  Uenem  is  a  more  popu- 
lar state,  and  has  not  the  means  of  exist- 
ing a  fortnight  upon  its  own  productions. 
Sweden,  which  is  equally  poor,  has  for  a 
long  time  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  a 
monarchy ;  while  fertile  Poland  is  aris- 
tocratical .  I  cannot  conceive  how  general 
rules  can  be  established,  which  may  be 
fiilsified  upon  the  slightest  appeal  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  In  Europe,  empires  have  never  been 
able  to  exist.'* 

Yet  the  Roman  empire  existed  for 

five  hundred  years,  and  that  of  the  Turks 

has   maintained  itself  since  the  year 

1453. 

"  The  duration  of  the  great  empires  of 


;  Asia  is  principally  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  vast  plains." 

M.Montesquieu  foigets  the  mountains 
which  cross  Natolia  and  Syria,  Caucasus, 
Taurus,  Ararat,  Immaus,  and  others,  the 
ramifications  of  which  extend  throughout 

Asia. 

•  •  •  • 

After  thus  convincing  ourselves  that 
errors  abound  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  after 
eveiYbody  is  satisfied  tnat  this  work  wants 
method,  and  possesses  neither  plan  nor 
Older,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  into  that 
which  really  forms  its  merit,  and  which 
has  led  to  its  great  lepotation. 

In  the  fint  place,  it  u  written  with  great 
wit,  whilst  the  anthon  of  ail  the  other 
books  on  this  subject  are  tedious.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  a  lady,  who  possessed 
as  much  wit  as  Montesquieu,  observed, 
that  his  book  was  "  Tesprit  str  les  lois." 
It  can  never  be  more  correctly  defined. 

A  still  stronger  reason  is,  that  the  book 
exiiibits  grand  views,  attacks  tyranny, 
superstition, and  grinding  taxation.-.4hrea 
thmgs  which  mankind  detest.  The  author 
consoles  slaves  in  lamenting  their  fatten, 
and  the  slaves  in  letnm  applaud  him. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  and  absurd  of 
his  enemies,  who  contributed  most  by  his 
r^  to  exalt  the  name  of  Montesquitn 
throughout  Europe,  was  the  Journalist  of 
the  Convulsionaries.  lie  called  him  a 
Spinoxist  and  deist;  that  il  to  say,  he 
accused  him  at  the  same  time  ii  not 
believing  in  God,  and  of  believing  in  God 
alone. 

He  reproaches  him  with  his  esteem  for 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  and  the 
Stoics ;  and  for  not  loving  Jansenisti— 
the  Abb^  de  St  Cyian  and  Father  Ques- 
nel. 

He  bsserts,  that  he  has  committed  an 
unpardonable  crime  in  calling  Bayle  a 
great  man. 

He  pretends,  that  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
is  one  of  those  monstrous  works  with 
which  Fmnce  has  been  inundated  since 
the  Bull  Unigenitus,  which  has  comiptcd 
the  consciences  of  all  people. 

This  tatterdemalion  from  his  garre% 
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dniTing  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent, 
ftom  his  ecclesiastical  gaiette,  declaimed 
like  a  fool  against  interest  upon  money 
at  the  legal  rate.  He  was  seconded  by 
some  pedants  of  his  own  sort ;  and  the 
whole  concluded  in  their  resembling  the 
•laves  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  ''■ 
Louis  XIV.;  th^  are  crushed,  and 
gnaw  their  own  flesh  in  revenge. 

Montesquieu  was  almost  always  in 
error  with  the  learned,  because  he  was 
not  learned;  but  he  was  always  right 
against  the  fiinatics  and  promoters  of 
slavery.  Europe  owes  him  eternal  gra- 
titude. 


LENT. 

SECTIOV  I. 

Oua  questions  on  Lent  will  merely 
regard  the  police.  It  appeared  usefiil  to 
have  a  time  in  the  year  in  which  we 
should  eat  fewer  oxen,  calves,  hunbs,  and 
poultry.  Young  fowls  nor  piseons  are 
not  ready  in  February  and  March,  the 
time  in  which  Lent  fidls ;  and  it  is  good 
to  cease  the  carnage  for  some  weeks  in 
countries  in  which  pastures  are  not  so 
fertile  as  those  of  Endand  and  Holland. 

The  magistrates  of  police  have  very 
wisely  ordered,  that  meat  should  be  a 
little  dearer  at  Paris  during  this  time, 
and  that  the  profit  should  be  given  to  the 
hospitals,  it  is  an  almost  insensible 
tribute  paid  by  luxury  and  gluttony  to 
indigence ;  for  it  is  the  rich  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  Lent — the  poor  fost  all  the 
year. 

There  are  very  few  fimning  men  who 
eat  meat  once  a  month.  If  they  ate  of 
it  every  day,  there  would  not  be  enough 
for  the  most  flourishing  kingdom.  Twenty 
millions  of  pounds  of  meat  a  day  would 
make  seven  thousand  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  a  year.  This  calcuUttion 
isalarmmg. 

The  small  number  of  the  rich,  finan- 
ciers, prelates,  principal  magistrates, 
great  lords,  and  great  kidies,  who  conde- 
scend to  have  maigre  served  at  their 


tables,  fiut  during  six  weeks  on  s(dcs, 
salmon,  turbots,  sturgeons,  kc. 

One  of  our  most  fakious  financiers  had 
couriers,  who  for  a  hundred  crowns 
brought  him  firesh  sea-fish  every  day  to 
Paris.  This  expense  supported  the  cou- 
riers, the  dealers  who  sold  the  horses, 
the  fisherman  who  fiirnished  the  fish,  the 
makers  of  nets,  constructors  of  boats,  and 
the  druggists  firom  whom  were  procured 
the  refined  spices  which  give  to  a  fish  a 
taste  superior  to  that  of  meat. 

Luculius  could  not  have  kept  Lent 
more  voluptuously. 

It  should  fimher  be  remarked,  that 
firesh  sesrfish,  in  coming  to  Paris,  pays  a 
considerable  tax. 

Hie  secretaries  of  the  rich,  their  valets- 
de-chambre,  ladies'  maids,  and  stewards, 
partake  of  the  dessert  of  Croesus,  and 
mat  as  deliciously  as  he. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  poor :  not 
only  if  for  four  sous  they  partake  of  a 
small  portion  of  tough  mutton  do  they 
commit  a  great  sin,  but  they  seek  in  vain 
for  this  misemble  aliment.  What  do 
they  therefore  feed  upon? — Chesnuts, 
rye  bread,  the  cheeses  which  they  have 
pressed  fitim  the  milk  of  their  cows, 
goats  or  dieep,  and  some  few  of  the  egfp 
of  their  poultry. 

lliere  are  churches  which  forbid  them 
the  eggs  and  the  milk.  What  then  re^ 
mains  for  them  to  eat  ?  Nothing.  They 
consent  to  &st ;  but  they  consent  not  to 
die.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  live,  if  it  be  only  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  the  fiu  reetan  and  lazy  monks. 

We  therefore  ask,  if  it  belongs  not  to 
the  magistntes  of  the  police  of  the  king- 
dom, charged  with  watching  over  the 
health  of  me  inhabitants,  to  give  them 
permission  to  eat  the  cheeses  which  their 
own  hands  have  formed,  and  the  eggs 
which  their  fowls  have  knd  ? 

It  appears  that  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
all  whicn  can  nourish  the  firnmsr,  are  re- 
gulated by  the  police,  and  not  by  a  reli- 
gious  rule. 

We  hear  not  that  Jesus  Christ  forbad 
omelets  to  his  aposdes :  he  said  to  them. 
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— -^^  Eat  sucb  things  as  are  set  before 
you." 

Hie  holy  church  has  ordained  Lent, 
but  in  quaUtyofthe  church  it  commands 
it  only  to  the  heart ;  it  can  inflict  spiritual 
pains  alone ;  it  cannot  as  formerly  bum 
a  poor  man,  who,  having  only  some  rusty 
bc^n,  put  a  slice  of  it  on  a  piece  of 
black  bread  the  day  after  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Sometimes  in  the  provinces  the  pastors 
go  beyond  their  duty,  and  forgettmg  the 
rights  of  the  magistracy,  undertake  to  go 
among  the  innkeepers  and  cooks,  to  see 
if  they  have  not  some  ounces  of  meat  in 
their  saucepans,  some  old  fowls  on  their 
hooks,  or  some  eggs  in  a  cupboard ;  for 
eggs  are  forbidden  in  Lent.  They  inti- 
midate the  poor  people,  and  proceed  to 
violence  towards  the  unfortunates,  who 
know  not  that  it  belongs  alone  to  the 
magistracy  to  interfere.  It  is  an  odious 
and  punishable  inquisition. 

The  magistrates  alone  can  be  rightly 
informed  of  the  more  or  less  abundant 
provisions  required  by  the  poor  people 
of  the  provinces.  The  clergy  have  oc- 
cupations more  sublime.  Should  it  not 
therefore  belong  to  the  magistrates  to 
relate  what  the  people  eat  in  Lent  ? 
^^o  should  inspect  into  the  1^1  con- 
sumption of  a  country  if  not  the  police  of 
that  country  ? 

SECTIOW   II. 

Did  the  first  wl^o  were  advised  to  fast 
put  themselves  under  this  regimen  by 
order  of  the  physician  for  indigRstion  ? 

The  want  of  appetite  which  we  feel  in 
grief-— was  it  the  nrst  origin  of  iast^ys 
prescribed  in  melancholy  religions  ? 

Did  the  Jews  take  the  custom  of  &st- 
ing  from  the  Egyptians,  all  of  whose 
rites  they  imitatra,  including  flagellation 
and  the  scape-goat  ? 

Why  fasted  Jesus  for  forty  days  in  the 
desert,  where  he  was  tempted  by  the 
devil— by  the  <  ChathbuU  ?'  St.  Matdiew 
remarks,  that  after  this  Lent  he  was 
hungry;  he  was  therefore  not  hungiy 
during  die  fast. 

Why,  in  days  of  abstinence,  does  the 


Roman  church  consider  it  a  crime  to  eat 
terrestrial  animals,  and  a  good  work  to 
be  served  with  soles  and  salmon  ?  The 
rich  Papist  who  shall  have  five  hundred 
francs  worth  of  fish  upon  his  table  shall 
be  saved,  and  the  poor  wretch  dying  with 
hunger,  who  shall  have  eaten  four  sous 
wor3i  of  salt-pork,  shall  be  damned. 

Why  must  we  ask  permission  of  the 
bishop  to  eat  eggs.  If  a  king  ordered 
his  people  never  to  eat  eggs,  would  ha 
not  be  thought  the  most  ridiculous  of 
tyrants?  How  strange  the  aversion  of 
lushops  to  omelets  I 

Can  we  believ^  that  among  Papists 
there  have  been  tribunab  imb^le,  dull, 
and  barbarous  enough,  to  condemn  to 
death  poor  citizens,  who  had  no  other 
crimes  than  that  of  having  eaten  of  horse- 
flesh in  Lent  ?  The  fact  is  but  too  true : 
I  have  in  my  hands  a  sentence  of  this 
kind.  What  renders  it  still  more  strange 
is,  that  the  judges  who  passed  such  sen- 
tences believed  themselves  superior  to 
the  Iroquois. 

Foolish  and  cruel  priests,  to  whom  do 
you  order  Lent?  is  it  to  the  rich? 
they  take  good  care  to  observe  it.  Is  it 
to  the  poor  ?  they  keep  Lent  all  the  year. 
The  unhappy  peasant  scarcely  ever  eats 
meat,  ana  has  not  wherewithal  to  buy 
fish. 

Fools  that  you  are,  when  will  you  cor* 
rect  your  absurd  laws  ? 

LEPROSY,  &c. 

This  article  relates  to  two  powerful 
divinities,  one  ancient  and  the  other  mo- 
dem, which  have  reigned  in  our  hemis- 
phere. The  reverend  rather  Dom  Calmet, 
a  great  antiquarian,  that  is,  a  great  com- 
piler of  what  was  said  in  former  times 
and  what  is  repeated  at  the  present  day, 
has  confounded  lues  with  leprosy.  He 
maintains  that  it  was  the  lues  vrith  which 
the  worthy  Job  was  afflicted,  and  he 
supposes,  after  a  confident  and  arrogant 
commentator  of  the  name  of  Pineida, 
that  the  lues  and  leprosy  are  precisely 
the  same  disorder.  Calmet  is  not  a  phjr* 
sician,  neither  is  be  a  reasooer,  but  be  is 
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a  citer  of  authorities  ;  and  in  his  voca-  ^  All  that  we  gained  in  the  end  by  en* 
tion  of  commentator,  citations  are  always )  gaging  in  the  crusades,  was  the  leprosy ; 
substituted  for  reasons.  When  Astruc,  \  and  of  all  that  we  had  taken,  that  was 
ill  his  history  of  lues,  quotes  authorities  ^  the  only  thing  that  remained  wiUi  us. 
that  the  disorder  came  in  fact  from  St.  /  It  was  necessary  everywhere  to  build 
Domingo,  and  that  tlie  Spaniards  brought  ]  Lazarettos,  in  which  to  confine  the  un- 
it from  America,  his  citations  are  some* ;  fortunate  victims  of  a  disease  at  onoe 
what  more  conclusive.  \  pestilential  and  incurable. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which,  \  Leprosy,  as  well  as  fanaticism  and 
in  my  opinion,  prove  that  lues  originated  i  usury,  had  been  a  distinguishing  chaiao- 
in  Amenca ;  the  first  is,  the  multitude  of  <  teristic  of  the  Jews.  These  wretched 
authors,  both  medical  and  surgical,  of  \  people  having  no  physicians,  the  priests 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  auest  the  ^  took  upon  ttusmselves  the  management 
fact ;  and  the  second  is,  the  silence  of  i  and  regulation  of  leprosy,  and  made  it  a 
all  the  physicians  and  all  the  poets  of  ^  concern  of  religion.  This  has  occasioned 


antiquity,  who  never  were  acquainted 
with  this  disease,  and  never  had  even  a 
name  for  it.  I  here  speak  of  the  silence 
of  physicians  and  of  poets  as  equally 


some  indiscreet  and  profiuie  critics  to 
remark,  that  the  Jews  were  no  better  than 
a  nation  of  savages  under  the  direction  of 
their  jugglers.   Their  priests  in  &ct  never 


demonstrative.  The  former,  beginning  \  cured  the  leprosy,  but  they  cut  off  from 
with  Hippocrates,  would  not  have  failed  \  society  those  who  were  infected  by  it, 
to  describe  this  malady,  to  state  its  symp-  <  and  thus  acquired  a  power  of  the  greatest 
toms,  to  apply  to  it  a  name,  and  explore  5  importance.  Every  man  Ubouring  under 
some  remecfy.  The  poets,  equally  ma-  \  this  disease  was  imprisoned,  like  a  thief 
Kcious  and  sarcastic  as  physicians  are  s  or  a  robber ;  and  thus  a  woman  who  was 
studious  and  investigative,  would  have  ]  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  her  husband, 
detailed,  in  their  satires,  with  minute  <  had  only  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the 
particularity,  all  the  symptoms  and  con-  j  priest,  and  the  unfortunate  husband  was 
sequences  of  this  dreadful  disorder :  you  5  shut  up — it  was  the  *  lettre  de  cAchet' 
do  not  find  however  a  single  verse  in  l  of  the  day.  The  Jews  and  diose  by 
Horace  or  Catullus,  in  Martial  or  Ju-  ^  whom  they  were  governed,  were  so  igno- 
venal,  which  has  the  slightest  reference  j  rant,  that  they  imagined  the  motli-holes 
to  lues,  although  they  expatiate  on  all  the  \  in  garments,  and  the  mildew  upon  walls, 
effects  of  debauchery  with  the  utmost  c  to  be  the  effects  of  leprosy.  Tliey  ae- 
freedom  and  delight.  s  tually  conceived  their  houses  and  clothes 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  small-pox  \  to  have  the  leprosy ;  thus  the  people 
WRS  not  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  <' themselves,  and  their  very  rags  and  ho- 
sixtli  century ;  that  the  American  lues  I  vels,  were  all  brought  under  the  rod  of 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  ,  the  priesthood. 

fifteenth  century ;  and  that  leprosy  is  as  'i  One  proof,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
different  from  those  two  maladies,  as  <  introduction  of  lues,  there  was  no  con- 
palsv  firom  St.  Guy's  or  St.  Vitus's  dance.  \  nection  between  that  disorder  and  leprosy. 


Ine  lepro^  was  a  scabious  disease  of 
a  dreadful  character  The  Jews  were 
•iiore  subject  to  it  than  any  other  people 
living  in  hot  climates,  because  they  had 


neither  linen,  nor  domestic  baths.  These  [\  affected  by  lues. 


people  were  so  negligent  of  cleanliness 
and  the  decencies  of  life,  that  their  legis- 
lators were  obliged  to  make  a  law  to 
compel  them  even  to  wash  their  hands. 


is,  that  the  few  lepers  that  remained  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  offended  at  any  kind  of  comparison 
between  themselves  and  those  who  were 


Some  of  the  persons  thus  affected,  were 
in  the  first  instance  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  lepers,  but  were  received  by  them 
with  indignation.    The  lepers  presented 
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a  petition  to  be  separated  from  them ;  as 
persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  or  affiurs  of 
nonour^  claim  a  right  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  herd  of  cri- 
minals. 

We  have  already  obserred,  that  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  on  the  sixth  of  March 
m  1496,  issued  an  order,  by  which  all 
persons  labouring  under  lues,  unless  they 
were  citizens  of  Paris,  were  enjoined  to 
depart  within  twenty-four  hours  under 
pam  of  being  hanged,  lliis  order  was 
neither  Christian,  legal,  nor  judicious; 
but  it  proves  that  lues  was  regarded  as  a 
new  piague  which  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  leprosy;  as  lepers  were  not 
banged  for  residing  in  Paris,  while  those 
afflicted  by  lues  were  so. 

Men  mav  bring  the  leprosy  on  them- 
selves by  their  undeanlmess  and  filth, 
just  as  is  done  by  a  species  of  animals 
to  which  the  verv  lowest  of  the  vulgar 
mav  too  naturally  be  compared;  but 
with  respect  to  lues,  it  was  a  present 
made  to  America  by  nature.  We  have 
already  reproached  this  same  nature,  at 
once  so  kmd  and  so  malicious,  so  saga- 
cious and  yet  so  blind,  with  defeating 
her  own  object  by  thus  poisoning  the 
source  of  life ;  and  we  still  sincerely  re- 
gret that  we  have  foimd  no  solution  of 
this  dr^dful  difficulty. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  man  in 
general,  one  with  another,  or  (as  it  is 
expressed)  on  the  average,  does  not  live 
above  two-and-twenty  years ;  and  during 
these  two-and-twenty  years,  he  is  liable 
to  two-and-twenty  thousand  evils,  many 
of  whicli  are  incurable. 

Yet  even  in  this  dreadful  state,  man- 
kind still  strut  and  figure  on  the  stage  of 
life;  they  make  love  at  the  hazard  of 
destruction ;  and  intrigue,  cairy  on  war, 
and  form  projects,  just  as  if  they  were  to 
live  in  luxury  and  delight  for  a  thousand 
ages, 

LETTERS  (MfiN  OF). 

Iv  the  barbarous  times,  when  the 
Franks,  Germans,  Bretons,  Lombards, 
and  Spanish  Mosaiabian»  knew  neither  \ 


how  to  read  nor  write,  we  instituted 
schools  and  universities  almost  entirely 
composed  of  ecclesiastics,  who,  knowing 
only  their  own  jargon,  taught  this  jargon 
to  Uiose  who  would  learn  it.  Academies 
were  not  founded  until  long  after :  the 
latter  have  despised  the  folhes  of  the 
schoob,  but  they  have  not  always  dared 
to  oppose  them,  because  there  are  follies 
which  we  respect  when  they  are  attached 
to  respectable  things. 

Men  of  letters  who  have  rendered  the 
most  service  to  the  small  number  of  think- 
ing beings  scatt«^  over  the  earth,  are 
isolated  scholars,  true  sages  shut  up  in 
their  closets,  who  have  neither  pubuoly 
disputed  in  the  universities,  nor  said 
things  by  halves  in  the  academies ;  and 
%uch  have  almost  all  been  persecuted. 
Our  miserable  race  is  so  created,  that 
those  who  walk  in  the  beaten  path  always 
throw  stones  at  those  who  would  show 
them  a  new  one. 

Montesquieu  says,  that  the  Scythians 
put  out  the  eyes  of  their  slaves,  that  they 
might  be  more  attentive  to  the  making  of 
their  butter.  It  is  thus  that  the  Inqui- 
sition acts,  and  almost  every  one  is  blinded 
in  the  countries  in  which  this  monster 
reigns.  In  England  people  have  had 
two  eyes  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  French  are  beginning  to  open  one 
eye — ^but  sometimes  men  in  place  will 
not  even  permit  us  to  be  one-eyed. 

These  miserable  statesmen  are  like 
doctor  Balouard  of  the  Italian  comedy, 
who  will  only  be  served  by  the  fool  Ar- 
lequin,  and  who  fears  to  have  too  pene* 
treting  a  servant. 

Compose  odes  in  praise  of  Lord  Su- 
perbus  ratus,  madrigals  for  his  mistress; 
dedicate  a  book  of  geography  to  his 
porter,  and  you  will  be  well  received. 
Enlighten  men,  and  you  will  be  crushed. 

Descartes  is  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try; Gassendi  is  calumniated;  Amaud 
passes  his  days  in  exile ;  all  the  philoso- 
phers are  treated  as  the  prophets  were 
among  tlie  Jews. 

Who  would  believe,  that  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  philosopher  has  been 
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dragged  before  the  secular  tribunals,  and  >  these  are  esteemed  holy  by  the  vulgar, 
treated  as  imjnous  by  reasoning  theolo-  I  Only  see  how  St.  Jerome  treats  Rufinasi 
gians,  for  having  said,  thig^  men  could  >  and  Viffyantius.  The  latest  libels  are 
not  practise  the  arts,  if  they  had  no  hands  ?  ]  those  of  the  Molinists  and  Jansenists, 
I  expect  that  they  will  soon  condemn  to  I  which  amount  to  thousands.  Of  all  this 
the  galleys  the  first  who  shall  have  the  I  mass  there  remains  only  **  The  Provin- 
insolence  to  say,  that  a  man  could  not :  dal  Letters.'' 

think  if  he  has  no  head ;  for  a  learned  I  Men  of  letters  mav  dispute  the  number 
bachelor  will  say  to  him,  the  soul  is  a  ?  of  their  libeU  with  tne  theologians.  Boi- 
pure  spirit,  the  head  is  only  matter :  God  I  lean  and  Fontenelle,  who  attacked  one 
can  place  the  soul  in  the  heel  as  well  as  |  another  with  epigrams,  both  said,  diat 
in  the  brain ;  therefore  I  denounce  you  I  their  chambers  would  not  conUiin  the 
as  a  blasphemer.  |  libels  with  which  they  had  been  assailed. 

The  great  misfortune  of  a  man  of  let-  i  All  these  disappear  like  the  leaves  iu 
ten  is  not  perhaps  being  the  object  of  \  autumn.  Some  people  have  maintained 
the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  the  victim  \  that  anything  offensive,  vrritten  against  a 
of  cabals,  and  the  contempt  of  the  power-  l  neighbour  is  a  libd. 
ful  of  die  world, — it  is  being  judged  by  >  According  to  them,  the  railing  attacks 
fools.  Fools  sometimes  go  very  fiv,  par- )  which  the  prophets  occasionally  sang  to 
ticularly  when  fimatiGism  is  joined  to  \  the  kings  of  Israel,  were  defiunatory 
foUy,  and  folly  to  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  \  libels  to  excite  the  people  to  rise  up 
Further,  the  great  misfortune  of  a  man  >  against  them.  As  the  populace  however 
of  letters  is  genoally  to  hold  to  nothing.  I  nad  but  little  anywhere,  it  is  believed 
A  citizen  buys  a  little  situation,  and  is  >  that  these  half-discJosed  satires  never  did 
maintained  by  his  fellow-citiaens.  If  |  any  great  harm.  Sedition  is  produced 
any  injusdoe  is  done  to  him,  he  soon  I  by  speaking  to  assemblies  of  the  people, 
finds  defenders.  The  literanr  man  is  \  rather  than  by  writing  for  them.  For 
without  aid :  he  resembles  the  flying  fish :  >  this  reason,  one  of  the  first  things  done 
if  he  rises  a  little,  die  birds  devour  him ;  \  by  Queen  Elisabeth  of  England  on  her 
if  he  dives,  the  fishes  eat  him  up.  I  accession  was,  to  order  that  for  six  months 

Every  public  man  pays  tribute  to  ma-  5  no  one  should  preach  without  express 
lignity ;  but  he  is  repaid  in  deniers  and  ?  permission. 

honours.  |     The  Anti-Cato  of  Ctesar  was  a  libel, 

p  )  but  Csesar  did  more  harm  to  Cato  by 

LIBEL.  I  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  than  by  his  Dia- 

Small  offensive  books  are  termed  i  tribes, 
hbels.  These  books  are  usually  small,  i  The  Phillip{»cs  of  Cicero  were  libels, 
because  the  authors,  having  few  reasons  \  but  the  proscriptions  of  the  Triumvirs 
to  give,  and  usually  writing  not  to  in-  \  were  hx  more  terrible  libels, 
form  but  mislead,  if  they  are  desirous  of  |  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Gregoij  Nazianzen 
being  read,  they  must  necessarily  be  \  compiled  libels  against  the  Emperor  Ju- 
brief.  Names  are  rarely  used  on  these  I  lian,  but  they  were  so  generous  as  not  to 
occasions,  for  assassins  fear  being  detected  ^  publish  them  until  after  his  death. 


in  the  employment  of  forbidden  weapons. 

In  the  time  of  the  League  and  the 
Fronde,  political  libels  abounded.  Every 
dispute  in  England  produces  hundreds ; 
ana  a  library  mig^t  be  formed  of  those 
written  against  Louis  XIV. 

We  have  had  dieological  libels  for  six- 


Nothing  resembles  libels  more  than 
certain  manifestoes  of  sovereigns.  The 
secretaries  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  made 
a  libel  of  his  declaration  of  war. 

God  has  punished  them  for  it:  but 
the  same  spirit  which  animated  Cesar, 
Cicero,  and  the  secretaries  of  Mustapha, 


teen  hundred  years ;  and  what  is  worse,  \  reigns  in  all  the  reptiles  who  spin  libels 
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ill  their  garrets.    "  NatuiB  est  semper  )     B.  Nothing  is  more  true. 

sibi  consona."    Who  would  believe  that ;      A.  In  what  then  consists  your  liberty, 

the  souls  of  Garasse,  Nonotte,  Paulian,  ;  it  not  in  the  power  that  your  body  has 


Freron,  and  he  of  Langliviet,  calling  him-  , 
self  Let  Beaumelle,  were  in  this  respect  of 
the  same  temper  as  those  of  Caesar,  Ci- 
cero, St.  Cyril,  and  of  the  secretary  of 
the  grand  seignor  ?  Nothing  is  however 
more  certain. 

LIBERTY. 
Either  I  am  much  deceived,  or  Locke 


acquired  of  performing  that  which  finum 
absolute  necessity  your  will  requires  ? 

B.  You  embarrass  me.  libertv  then 
is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  doing 
what  I  wish? 

A.  Reflect;  and  see  whether  liberty 
can  be  understood  otherwise. 

B.  In  this  case,  my  hunting  dog  is  as 
free  as  myself;  he  has  necessarily  the 


has  very  well  defined  liberty  to  be  'power.'  |  will  to  run  when  he  sees  a  hare ;  and  the 
I  am  still  further  deceived,  or  Collins,  a  •  power  of  running,  if  there  is  nothing  the 
celebrated  magistrate  of  London,  is  the  ;  matter  with  his  legs.  I  have  therefore 
only  philosopher  who  has  profoundly  ;  nothing  above  my  dog :  you  reduce  me 
developed  this  idea,  while  Clarke  has  :  to  the  state  of  the  beasts, 
only  answered  him  as  a  theologian.  Of ;  A.  These  are  poor  sophisms,  and  they 
all  that  has  been  written  in  France  on  \  are  poor  sophists  who  have  instructed 


liberty,  the  following  little  dialogue  has 
appeeired  to  me  the  most  comprehensive. 

A.  A  battery  of  cannon  is  discharged 
at  our  ears : — have  you  the  liberty  to 
hear  it,  or  not  to  hear  it,  as  you  please  ? 

B.  Undoubtedly  I  cannot  hinder  my- 
self from  hearing  it. 

A.  Are  you  willing  that  these  cannon 
shall  take  off  your  head  and  those  of 


your  wife  and  daugh^r  who  walk  with  ;  has  nothing  beyond  simple  ideas,  while 


you? 

B.  What  a  question!    I  cannot,  at 


j  I  have  a  thousand  metaphysical  ideas. 
A.  Well,  you  are  a  thousand  times 


least  while  I  am  in  my  right  senses,  wish  ,  more  free  than  he  is :  you  have  a  thou- 
such  a  thing ;  it  is  impossible.  -  "  ''  '  '  -  •  -       *— 

A.  Good ;  you  necessarily  hear  these 
cannon,  and  you  necessarily  wish  not  for 
the  death  of  yourself  and  your  family  by 
a  discharge  from  them.  You  have  neither 
the  power  of  not  hearing  it,  nor  the  power 
of  wishing  to  remain  here. 

B.  That  is  clear. 
A.  You  have,  I  perceive,  advanced 


thirty  paces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  j     A.  An  adage  is  not  a  reason  :  explain 
cannon;  you  have  had  the  power  of  j  yourself  better. 


you.  You  are  unwilling  to  be  free  like 
your  dog.  Do  you  not  eat,  sleep,  and 
propagate  like  him,  and  nearly  m  the 
same  attitudes  ?  Would  you  smell  other- 
wise tlian  by  your  nose?  Why  would 
you  possess  liberty  differently  from  your 
dog? 

H.  But  1  have  a  soul  which  reasons, 
and  my  dog  scarcely  reasons  at  all.    He 


sand  times  more  power  of  tliinking  than 
he  has ;  but  still  you  are  not  free  in  any 
other  manner  than  your  dog  is  free. 

B.  Whatl  am  1  not  free  to  will  what 
Hike? 

A.  What  do  you  understand  by  that  ? 

B.  I  understand  what  all  the  world 
understands.  Is  it  not  every  day  said, 
that  the  will  is  free  ? 


walking  these  few  steps  with  me. 

B.  That  is  also  very  dear. 

A.  And  if  you  had  been  paralytic,  you 
could  not  have  avoided  being  exposed  to 
this  battery ;  you  would  necessarily  have 
heard,  and  received  a  wound  from  the 
cannon ;  and  you  would  have  as  necessa- 
rily died. 


B.  I  understand,  that  I  am  free  to 
will  as  I  please. 

A.  With  your  permission,  that  is  non- 
sense ;  see  you  not  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  say — I  will  will  ?  Consequently,  you 
necessarily  will  the  ideas  only  which  are 
presented  to  you.  Will  you  be  married, 
yes  or  no  ? 
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B.  Suppose  I  antwwy  tbat  I  will  nei- 
tlier  the  one  nor  the  other. 

A.  Id  that  case  you  would  answer 
like  him  who  said — Some  believe  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  dead,  others  believe  him 
living :  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

B.  WeU,  I  will  marry  1 

A.  Aye,  that  is  an  answer.  Why  will 
you  marry? 

B.  Bemuse  I  am  in  love  with  a  young, 
beautiful,  sweet,  well-educated,  rich  gin, 
who  sings  very  well,  whose  parents  are 
Tery  honest  people,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  beloved  by  her  and  welcome 
to  the  family. 

A.  There  is  a  reason.  You  see  tlmt 
you  cannot  will  without  a  motive.  I 
declare  to  you  that  you  are  free  to  marry, 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  power  of 
signing  the  contract,  keeping  the  wed- 
dii^,  and  sleeping  with  your  wife. 

B.  Howl  1  cannot  will  without  a 
motive  ?  Then  what  will  become  of  the 
other  proverb— '  Sit  pro  ratione  voluntas,' 
— ^my  will  is  my  reason — I  will  because 
IwiU? 

A.  It  is  an  absurd  one,  my  dear  friend; 
you  would  then  have  an  effect  without  a 
cause. 

B.  What!  when  I  play  at  odd  or 
even,  have  I  a  reason  for  choosing  even 
rather  than  odd  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

B.  And  what  is  the  reason,  if  you 
please? 

A.  It  is,  that  tlie  idea  of  even  is  pre- 
sented to  your  mind  rather  than  the  op- 
posite idea.  It  would  be  CKtraordinary 
if  there  were  cases  in  which  we  will  be- 
cause there  is  a  motive,  and  others  in 
which  we  will  without  one.  When  you 
would  marry,  you  evidently  perceive  the 
piedominant  reason  for  it ;  you  perceive 
It  not  when  you  play  at  odd  or  even,  and 
yet  there  must  be  one. 

B.  Therefore,  once  more,  I  am  not 
firee. 

A.  Your  will  is  not  firee,  but  your  ac- 
tions are.  You  are  firee  to  act  when  you 
have  the  power  of  acting. 
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B.  But  all  the  books  that  I  have  read 
on  the  liberty  of  indifference  .... 

A.  What  do  you  understand  by  tlie 
liberty  of  indifierence? 

B.  I  understand  spitting  on  the  right 
or  the  left  hand — sleeping  on  the  right  or 
left  side — ^walking  up  and  down  four 
times  or  five. 

A.  That  would  be  a  pleasant  liberty, 
truly  1  God  would  have  made  you  a 
fine  present,  much  to  boast  of,  certainly  ! 
^'hat  use  to  you  would  be  a  power  which 
could  only  be  exercised  on  such  futile 
occasions  ?  But  in  truth  it  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  the  will  of  willing  to  spit  on 
the  nght  or  left.  Not  only  the  will  of 
willing  is  absurd,  but  it  is  certain  that 
several  little  circumstances  determine 
these  acts  which  you  call  indifferent.  You 
lire  no  more  free  in  these  acts  than  in 
others.  Yet  you  are  free  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  when  you  can  do  what 
you  wish  to  do. 

B.  I  suspect  that  you  are  right.  I 
will  think  upon  it. 

LIBERTY  OF  OPINION. 

Towards  the  year  1707,  the  time  at 
which  the  English  gained  the  battle  of 
Saregosa,  protected  Portusal,  and  for 
some  time  gave  a  king  to  Spain,  Lord 
Boldmind,  a  general  officer  who  had 
been  wounded  was  at  the  waters  of  Ba- 
rege. He  there  met  with  Count  Me- 
droso,  who  having  &llen  from  his  horse 
behind  the  baggage,  at  a  league  and  a 
half  firom  the  field  of  battle,  also  came 
to  take  the  waters.  He  was  a  ftuniliar 
of  the  Inauisition,  while  Lord  Boldmind 
was  only  mmiliar  in  conversation.  One 
day  after  their  wine,  he  held  this  dialogue 
with  Medroso. 

BOLDMIND. 

You  are  then  the  sergeant  of  the  Do- 
minicans? You  exercise  a  villainous 
trade.      • 

MEDROSO. 

It  is  true ;  but  I  would  rather  be  their 
servant  tlian  their  victim,  and  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  unhappiness  of  burning  my 
neighbour  to  that  of  being  roasted  mysetf  . 
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BOLDMINS.  \ 

What  a  horrible  alteniative !  You  were 
a  hundred  times  happier  under  the  yoke 
of  the  MoorSy  who  freely  suffered  you  to 
abide  in  all  your  superstitions,  and  con- 

auerors  as  they  were,  arrogated  not  to 
lemsel^es  the  stiange  right  of  sending 
souls  to  hell. 

MEDROSO. 

What  would  you  have  ?  It  is  not  per- 
mitted us  either  to  write,  speak,  or  even 
to  think.  If  we  speak,  it  is  easy  to  mis* 
interpret  our  worcts,  and  still  more  our 
writings ;  and  as  we  cannot  be  condemned 
in  an  auto-da-f(§  for  our  secret  thoughts, 
we  are  menaced  with  being  burned  eter- 
nally by  the  order  of  God  himself,  if  we 
think  not  like  the  Jacobins.  Tliey  have 
persuaded  the  goYemmentythat  if  we  had 
common  sense  the  entire  state  would  be 
in  combustion,  and  the  nation  become  the 
most  miserable  upon  earth. 

BOLDMIJID. 

Do  you  believe  that  we  English,  who 
cof€r  the  seas  with  vesseb,  and  who  go ! 
to  gain  battles  for  you  in  the  south  of 
£urope,  can  be  so  unhappy  ?  Do  you 
perceive  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  ra-> 
vished  from  you  almost  all  your  disco- 
veries in  India,  and  who  at  present  are 
ranked  as  your  protectors,  are  cursed  of 
Ood  for  having  given  an  entire  liberty  to 
the  press,  and  for  making  commerce  of 
the  thoughts  of  men  ?  Has  the  Roman 
empire  been  less  powerful  because  Tul* 
lius  Cicero  has  wntten  with  freedom  ? 

MEDR080. 

Who  is  this  Tulliu* Cicero?  I  have 
never  heard  his  name  pronounced  at  St. 
Hermandad. 

BOLDMIVD. 

He  was  a  batchelor  of  the  university  of 
Rome,  who  wrote  that  which  he  thought, 
like  Julius  Cesar,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ti- 
tus Lucretius  Carus,  Plinius,  Seneca,  and 
9ther  sages. 

MEDROSO. 

I  know  none  of  them ;  but  I  am  told 
that  the  Catholic  religion,  Biscayan  and 
Roman,  is  lost  if  we  begin  to  think. 


BOLDMIND. 

It  is  not  for  you  to  believe  it ;  for  you 
are  sure  that  your  religion  is  divine,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it.  If  that  is  the  case,  nothing 
will  ever  destroy  it. 

MEDROSO. 

No ;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  very 
little ;  and  it  is  through  having  thought, 
that  Sweden,  Denmark,  all  your  island, 
and  the  half  of  Germany  groan  under  the 
frightful  misfortune  of  not  being  subjects 
of  the  pope.  It  is  even  said,  that  if  men 
continue  to  follow  thdr  fobe  lights,  they 
will  soon  have  merely  the  simple  adora- 
tion of  God  and  of  virtue.  It  the  gatet 
of  hell  ever  prevail  so  far,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  holy  office  ? 

BOtDMINO. 

If  the  first  Christiana  had  not  the  liberty 
of  thought,  does  it  not  follow  that  there 
would  have  been  no  Christianity  ? 

HRNDROSO. 

I  understand  you  not. 

BOLDMIMD. 

I  readily  believe  it.  I  woald  say,  that 
if  Tiberius  and  the  first  emperors  had 
fostered  Jacobins,  they  woula  have  hin- 
dered the  first  Christians  from  having 
pens  and  ink ;  and  had  it  not  been  a  long 
time  permittcxi  in  the  Roman  empire  to 
think  freely,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
tlie  Christians  to  establish  their  dogmas. 
If,  therefore,  Christianity  was  only  formed 
by  liberty  of  opinion,  by  what  contradic- 
tion, by  what  mjustice,  would  you  now 
destroy  die  liberty  on  whidi  alone  it  it 
founded  ? 

When  some  affair  of  interest  is  pro- 
posed to  us,  do  we  not  examine  it  for  a 
long  time  before  we  conclude  upon  it  ? 
What  interest  in  the  worid  is  so  great  as 
our  eternal  happiness  or  misery  ?  lliere 
are  a  hundred  religions  on  earth,  which 
all  condemn  us  if  we  believe  your  dog- 
mas, which  they  call  impious  and  ab- 
mrd  ;  why,  therefore,  not  examine  these 
dogmas  ? 

MEDROSO. 

How  can  I  examine  them  ?  I  am  not 
a  Jacobin. 
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BOLBUIKI). 

You  are  a  maoy  and  that  is  sttfiici^nt. 

MEDR060. 

Alas  1  you  are  more  of  a  man  tban  I 
am. 

BOLDMIND. 

You  have  ooly  to  teaeh  youiself  to 
thmk ;  you  are  boni  with  a  mind,  you 
are  a  bird  in  the  cage  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  holy  ofllee  has  dipped  your  wings, 
but  they  will  grow  again.  He  who  knows 
not  geometry,  can  learn  it:  all  men  can 
iastfuct^mselves.  Isitnotduunefiilto 
put  your  soul  into  the  hands  of  those  lo 
whom  you  would  notentrast  your  uKmey  ? 
Dare  10  think  ibr  yourself. 

IfBDROSO. 

It  is  laid,  that  if  the  world  thought  for 
itself,  it  would  produce  stmnge  oonfii- 
sioo. 

BOLOMIVD. 

Quite  the  contrary.  When  Hre  assist 
at  a  spectacle^  every  one  freely  tells  hie 
•pinion  of  it,  and  tlie  public  peace  is  not 
Ibereby  disturt)ed ;  but  if  some  insolent 
protector  of  a  poet  would  force  all  people 
of  taste  to  proclaim  that  to  be  good  which 
appears  to  them  bad,  blows  would  fol- 
low, and  the  two  parties  woul^  throw 
apples  of  discord  at  one  another's  heads, 
aa  once  happened  at  London.  Tyrants 
ever  mind  nave  caused  a  part  of  the  rois«- 
fortunes  of  the  world,  we  are  happy 
in  England  only  because  every  one  freely 
enjoys  the  right  of  speaking  his  opinion. 

MEDROSO. 

We  are  all  very  tranquil  at  Lisbon, 
where  no  person  dares  speak  his. 

BOLDMIVD. 

You  aretianqail,  butyou  are  not  happy : 
it  is  the  tranquillity  of  galley-slaves,  who 
sow  in  cadence  and  in  silence. 

MED&OSO. 

You  believe,  then,  that  my  soul  is  at 
the  galleys  ? 

BOLDMIITD. 

Yes,  and  I  would  deliver  it. 

MEDROSO. 

But  if  I  find  myself  well  at  the  galleys  ? 

BOLOMIND. 

Why,  then,  you  deserve  to  be  there. 
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What  harm  can  the  prediction  of  Jean 
JacQues  do  to  Russia  f  Any  ?  We  al- 
low him  to  explain  it  in  a  mystical,  typi- 
cal, allegorical  sense,  according  to  custom. 
The  nations  which  will  destroy  the  Rus- 
sians will  possess  the  belles-lettres,  mathe- 
matics, wit,  and  pojiteness, which  degrade 
man  and  pervert  nature. 

From  ije  to  six  thousand  pamphlets 
have  been  printed  in  Holland  aninst 
Louis  XIV.,  none  of  which  contributed 
to  make  him  lose  the  battles  of  Blenheim, 
Turin,  and  Ramillies. 

In  general,  we  have  as  natural  a  right 
to  make  use  of  our  pen  as  our  language, 
at  our  perils,  risk,  and  fortune.  I  know 
many  books  whidi  fotigue,  but  I  know 
of  none  which  have  done  real  evil.  Theo- 
logians, or  pretended  politicians,  cry— 
**  Religion  is  destroyed,  the  government 
is  lost,  if  von  print  certain  truths  or  cer^ 
tain  peradoies.  Never  attempt  to  think, 
till  you  have  demanded  permission  from 
a  monk  or  an  officer.  It  is  against  good 
order  for  a  man  to  think  for  himself. 
Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  Vireil,  Pliny,  Ho* 
race,  never  published  anyuing  but  with 
the  approbation  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  of  the  holy  Inquisition." 

^  See  into  what  hoirible  decay  tlie  li- 
berty of  the  press  brought  England  and 
Holland.  It  is  true  that  they  possess 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and 
that  England  is  victorious  on  sea  and 
land ;  but  it  is  merely  a  false  greatness, 
a  false  opulence :  they  hasten  with  long 
strides  to*  their  ruin.  An  enlightened 
people  cannot  subsist.'* 

None  can  reason  more  justly,  my 
friends ;  but  let  us  see,  if  you  please,  wliat 
suite  has  been  lost  by  a  book.  The  most 
dangerous,  the  most  pernicious  of  all,  is 
that  of  Spinosa.  Not  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Jew  he  attacks  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  character  of  a  scholar  he 
ruins  the  Old ;  his  system  of  atheism  is 
a  thousand  times  better  composed  and 
reasoned  than  those  of  Straton  and  of 
Epicurus.    We  have  need  of  the  most 
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profound  sagacity  to  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  be  endeavour*  to  prore, 
that  one  substance  cannot  form  an- 
other. 

Like  yourself,  I  detest  this  book,  which 
I  perhaps  understand  better  than  you, 
and  to  which  you  have  very  badly  re- 


stroyed  this  Roman  religion  in  Asia^ 
Africa,  Greeoe,  and  Hussia  ? 

You  deceive  yourself  very  grossly,  when 
vou  think  thai  you  have  been  ruined  by 
Dooks.  The  empire  of  Russia  is  two 
thousand  leagues  in  extent,  and  there  are 
not  six  men  who  are  aware  of  the  points 


plied ;  but  have  you  discovered  that  this  <  disputed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
book  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world  ?  ^  If  the  monk  Lather,  John  Calvin,  imd 
Has  any  preadier  lost  a  florin  of  his  in-  ]  the  vicar  Zuinglius,  had  been  content 
come  by  the  publication  of  the  works  i  with  writmg,  Rome  would  still  subjugate 


of  Spinosa  ?  Is  there  a  bishop  whose 
rents  have  diminished  ?  On  the  contrary, 
their  revenues  have  doubled  since  his 


all  the  states  that  it  has  lost ;  but  these 
people  and  their  adherents  ran  from  town 
to  town,  from  house  to  house,  exciting 


time :  all  the  ill  is  reduced  to  a  small  \  the  women,  and  were  maintained  by 
number  of  peaceable  readers,  who  have  >  princes.  Fury  which  tormented  Areata, 
examined  the  arguments  of  Spinosa  in  |  and  which,  according  to  Virgil,  whipped 
their  closets,  and  have  written  for  or  |  her  like  a  top,  was  not  more  turbulent, 
against  them  works  but  little  known.       \  Know,  that  one  enthusiastic,  factious,  tg- 

Foryourselves,  it  is  of  little  consequence  \  norant,  supple,  vehement  Capuchin,  the 
to  have  caused  to  be  printed — *  ad  usum  <  emissary  of  some  ambitious  monks, 
Delphini' — the  atheism  of  Lucretius  (as  >  preaching,  confessing,  communicating, 
you  liave  already  been  reproached  with  i  and  caballing,  will  much  sooner  over- 
doing)— no  trouble,  no  scandal,  has  en-  \  throw  a  province,  than  a  hundred  authors 
sued  from  it :  so  leave  Spinosa  to  live  in  >  can  enlighten  it.  It  was  not  the  Koran 
peace  in  Holland.  Lucretius  was  lefl  in  i  which  caused  Mahomet  to  succeed :  it 
repose  at  Rome.  \  was  Mahomet  who  caused  the  success  of 

But  if  there  appears  among  you  any  \  the  Koran, 
new  book,  the  ideas  of  which  shock  your  \     No !  Rome  has  not  been  vanquished 
own  (supposing  you  have  any),  or  of  { by  books ;   it  has  been  so  by  having 


which  the  author  may  be  of  a  party  con- 
trary to  yours—  or  what  is  worse,  of  which 
the  author  may  not  be  of  any  party  at 
all — ^then  you  cry  out  *  Fire !'  and  let  all 
be  noise,  scandal,  and  uproar  in  your 
small  comer  of  the  earth.  There  is  an 
abominable  man  who  has  printed,  that 


caused  Europe  to  revolt  at  its  rapacity : 
by  the  public  sale  of  indulgences ;  m 
having  insulted  men,  and  wishing  to 
govern  them  like  domestic  animals ;  for 
having  abused  its  power  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  is  astonishing  a  single  village 
remains  to  it.    Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 


if  we  had  no  hands  we  could  not  make  t  theDukeofSaxe,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
shoes  nor  stockings.  Devotees  cry  out,  |  the  princes  of  Orange,  the  Cond^s  and 
furred  doctors  assemble,  alarms  multiply  I  Colignis,  have  done  all,  and  books  no- 
from  college  to  college,  from  house  to  \  thing.  Trumpets  have  never  gained  bat- 
house,  and  why  ?  For  6ve  or  six  pages,  \  ties,  nor  caused  any  walls  to  fall  except 
about  which  there  no  longer  will  be  a  s  those  of  Jericho, 
question  at  the  end  of  three  months.  \  You  fear  books,  as  certain  small  can- 
Does  a  book  displease  you?  refute  it.  <  tons  fear  violins.  Let  us  read,  and  let  us 
Does  it  tire  you  ?  read  it  not.  |  dance — ^these  two  amusements  will  never 

Oh  1   say  you  to  me,  the  books  of  |  do  any  harm  to  the  world. 
Luther  and  Calvin  have  destroyed  the  |  • 

Roman  Catholic  religion  in  one  half  of  >  LIFE. 

Europe?     Why  say  not  also,  that  the  |     The  following  passas^  is  found  in  the 
books  of  the  patriarch  Fhotius  have  de-  { "  System  de  la  Nature,'^  London  edition. 


urt. 
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Mffe  84 1^**  We  ought  to  define  life, 
before  we  reason  concerning  96ul ;  but  I 
bold  it  to  be  impossible  to  do  so/' 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  a  definition 
of  life  very  possible.  Life  is  organisation 
with  the  faculty  of  sensation.  Hius  all 
aniraals  are  said  to  live.  Life  is  attri- 
Imted  to  plants,  only  by  a  species  of  me- 
taphor or  catechresis.  They  are  oiganised 
and  Tegetate;  but  being  incapable  of 
sensation,  do  not  properly  posseu  life. 

We  noayy  however,  live  without  actual 
sensation ;  for  we  feel  nothing  in  a  com- 
plete apoplexy,  in  a  lethaigy^  or  in  a 
•ound  sleep  without  dreams;  but  yet 
possess  the  capacity  of  sensation.  Many 
persons,  it  is  too  well  known,  hare  been 
Duried  alire,  like  Roman  vestals,  and  it 
IS  what  happens  after  every  batde,  ^po- 
cially  in  cold  countries.  A  soldier  lies 
widiout  motion,  and  breathless,  who,  if 
he  were  duly  assisted,  might  recover; 
but  to  settle  the  matter  spe^ily,  they  bury 
him. 

What  is  this  capacity  of  sensation? 
Formerly,  life  and  soul  meant  the  same 
thinz,  and  the  one  was  no  better  under- 
•tood  than  the  other;  at  bottom,  is  it 
more  understood  at  nresent? 

In  the  sacred  booiu  of  the  Jews,  soul 
is  always  used  for  life. 

"  Dixit  etiam  Deus,  producant  aquse 
reptile  anims  viventis.*' 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
which  hath  a  livmg  souU 

**  Creavit  Deuscete  gruidia,et  omnem 
animam  viventem,atque  motabilem  quam 
produxerant  aquK.*' 

And  God  created  great  dragons  (tan- 
nitiim),  and  every  living  soul.that  moveth, 
whidh  the  waters  brought  forth. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  creation  of 
these  watery  dragons,  out  such  is  the  text, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  submit  to  it 

**  Producat  terra  animam  viventem  in 
genere  suo,  jumenta  et  replilia." 

Let  the  earth  produce  the  livins  soul 
after  its  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  things. 

^  £t  in  auibus  est  anima  vivens,  ad 
▼escandum. 


And  to  everything  wherein  there  is  a 
living  soul,  (every  green  herb)  for  meat, 

''  £t  inspiravit  in  feciem  ejus  spiracu- 
lum  vitae,  et  factus  est  homo  in  animam 
viventem.** 

And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul. 

**  Saogulnem  enim  animarum  vestra- 
rum  requiramde  manu  cunctarum  betia- 
rum,  et  de  manu  hominis,*'  &c. 

I  shall  require  back  your  souls  from 
the  hands  of  man  and  b^t. 

Sods  here  evidently  signify  lives.  The 
sacred  text  certainly  did  not  mean,  that 
beasts  had  swallowed  the  souls  of  men, 
but  their  blood,  which  is  their  life ;  and 
as  to  the  liands  given  by  this  text  to  bieasts, 
it  signifies  their  claws. 

In  short,  more  than  two  hundred  pas* 
sages  may  be  ouoCed  in  which  the  soul  is 
nmd  fortne  life,  both  of  beasts  and  man; 
but  not  one  which  explains  either  life 
or  soul. 

If  life  be  the  faculty  of  sensation,  whense 
this  feculty  7  In  reply  to  this  question, 
all  the  learned  quote  systems,  and  these 
systems  are  destructive  of  each  other. 
But  why  anxious  to  asoermin  the  source 
of  sensation  ?  It  is  as  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  power  which  binds  all  things  to 
a  common  centre,  as  to  conceive  the  cause 
of  animal  sensation.  The  direction  of 
the  needle  towards  the  pole,  the  paths  of 
comets,  and  a  thousand  other  phenomena, 
are  equally  incomprehensible. 

Properties  of  matter  exist,  the  principle 
of  which  vrill  never  be  known  to  us ;  and 
that  of  sensation,  without  which  there 
cannot  be  life,  is  among  the  number. 

Is  it  possible  to  live  without  experien- 
cing sensation  ?  No.  An  infant  which 
dies  in  a  lethargy  that  has  lasted  from  its 
bifth,  has  existed,  but  not  lived. 

Let  us  imagine  an  idiot  unable  to  form 
complex  ideas,  but  vrho  possesses  sensa- 
tion ;  he  certainly  lives  witliout  thinking, 
forming  simple  ideas  from  his  sensations. 

Thought,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to 
life,  since  this  idiot  has  lived  without 
thinking. 
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Hence,  certain  thinkers  tMnk  that 
thought  is  not  of  the  essence  of  man. 
They  maintain  that  many  idiots  who 
think  not,  are  men;  and  so  decidedly 
men,  as  to  produce  other  men,  without 
the  power  of  oonstnicting  a  single  argu- 
ment. 

The  doctors  who  maintain  the  essen- 
tiality of  thought^  reply  that  these  idiots 
have  certain  ideaii  from  their  sensation. 

Bold  reasoners  rejoin,  that  a  well-taught 
mind  possesses  more  consecutive  ideas, 
and  isTery  superior  to  these  idiots,  whence 
has  sprung  agrand  dispute  upon  the  soul, 
of  which  we  shall  speak— pmsiibly  at  too 
great  a  length— >in  the  article  Soul. 

LOCKE. 

SECTION   I. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  moresage» 
a  more  methodical  genius,  never  a  more 
acpurate  logician,  than  Locke;  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  a  great  mathematician. 
He  could  never  submit  to  the  iadgue  of 
calculations,  nor  endure  the  dry  and  bar- 
ren nature  of  ntatbeouuical  truths,  which 
do  not  at  first  present  the  mind  with  any 
sensible  image ;  and  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  decisive  evidence,  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  geometrical  mind,  vrithout  the 
assistance  of  geometry.  Bcifbre  his  time, 
great  philosophers  had  decided  positively 
in  what  the  soul  of  man  consisted.  But 
as  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
manner,  they  were  just  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  of  different  opinions. 

In  Greece,  the  cradle  ooth  of  arts  and 
errors,  and  in  which  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
so  strikingly  displayed,  men  reasoned,  as 
we  ourselves  do  now,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  soul.  The  divine  Anaxagora»-^o 
whom  an  altar  was  raised,  for  having 
taught  mankind  that  the  sun  was  laiger 
than  the  Peloponnesus,  that  snow  was 
black,  and  that  the  heavens  were  com- 
posed of  stone-— asserted  that  the  soul 
was  an  aerial  spirit*  but  nevertheless  im- 
mortal. Diogenes,  a  different  man  from 
him  who  became  a  cyniC|  after  having 


been  a  dealer  in  base  coin,  asserted,  that 
the  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  God  nimself ;  an  idea  which 
was,  at  least,  brilliant  and  dazzling. 
Epicurus  composed  it  of  parts,  like  body« 
Aristotle,  who  has  been  explained  in  in* 
numemble  ways,  because  he  was  utterly 
unintelligible,  believed,  if  we  refer  for  his 
belief  to  some  of  his  disdplesy  that  the 
understanding  of  all  men  was  one  and 
the  same  substance,  lite  divine  Plato, 
master  of  the  divine  Aristotle— and  the 
divine  Socrates,  master  of  the  divine 
Plato,  pronouticed  the  soul  corporealand 
eternal .  Tlie  demon  of  Socrates  bad  un- 
doubtedly  informed  him  what  it  was. 
There  are,  indeed,  people  who  pretend 
that  a  man  who  boosiea  of  having  a  fo- 
miliar  genius,  must  inevitably  have  been 
a  little  fooli^, ora  little  knavish;  but 
such  people  are  extremely  difficult  to 
please. 

Widi  respect  to  our  Others  of  the 
church,  many  in  tlie  early  ages  tlioughl 
the  human  souli  and  angels,  and  God 
himself,  corpcNreal.  The  world  improves 
and  refines  every  day.  St.  Bemara,  aor 
cording  to  the  contusion  of  Father  Ma- 
billon,  taught,  on  the  subject  of  the  soul, 
that  after  death  it  did  not  see  God  in 
heaven,  but  communed  solely  with  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  once, 
he  was  not  believed  upon  his  word ;  and. 
indeed,  the  adventure  of  the  crusade  had 
rather  discredited  his  oracles.  Number- 
less schoolmen  appeared  afterwards  upon 
the  singe  in  pompous  succession,  such  as 
the  irrefragable  <n>ctor,  the  subtle  doctor, 
the  angelic  doctor,  the  seraphic  doctor, 
and  the  cherubic  doctor,  all  of  whom 
were  perfectly  confident  they  understood 
the  nature  of'^the  human  soul,  but  at  the 
same  time  always  spoke  about  it  as  if  they 
wished  no  one  else  should  understand  it. 
Our  own  countryman,  Descartes — ^bom 
to  detect  the  errors  of  antiquihr,  but  un- 
fortunately also  to  substitute  nis  own  in 
their  room,  and  urged  on  by  that  spirit 
of  system  which  blinds  the  strongest  uiw 
derstandingt— conceived  he  had  demon- 
strated that  the  soul  was  the  same  thing 
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«•  thought ;  as  matter,  according  to  him, 
is  the  same  thing  as  extension.  He  af- 
6rms  strongly,  tluit  a  man  always  thinks, 
«nd  that  th^  soul  arrives  in  the  body  pro- 
vided with  a  whole  stock  of  metaphysical 
ix>tions,  acquainted  with  God,  with  space 
find  infinity,  in  possession  of  all  sorts  of 
abstract  ideas,  full,  in  shor^  of  beautiful 
and  sublime  knowledge,  which,  most  un- 
luckily, it  totally  forgets  immediately  on 
its  departure  from  the  mother's  womb. 
Father  Malebranche,  of  the  Oratory,  in 
his  sublime  illusions,  does  not  admit  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  we  saw  all  in  God,  and 
that  God,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselTes, 
was  in  &ct  our  soul. 

After  so  many  random  reasoners  had 
been  thus  formii^  what  might  hare  been 
called  the  Romance  of  the  Soul,  a  sage 
appears  who  has  modestly  presented  us 
with  the  history  of  it.  Mr.  Locke  has 
deFeloped  human  reason  to  man^  just  as 
a  skiltul  anatomist  explains  the  springs 
and  strocture  of  the  human  body.  He 
avails  himself  of  all  the  light  that  can  be 
derived  from  natural  philosophy;  he 
a>metiiaes  ventures  to  speak  affirmatively ; 
but  he  idso  ventures  to  express  doubt. 
Instead  of  displaying  definitions  of  what 
we  are  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with, 
be  examines,  step  by  step,  what  we  wish 
to  be  acquainted  with.  He  begins  with 
an  infimt  at  its  birth ;  he  follows  slowly 
and  cautiously  the  progress  of  its  under* 
standing ;  and  he  sees  what  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  brutes,  and  what  it  has  above 
(hem.  He  consults  particularly  his  own 
testimony — the  evidenceof  consciousness. 
**  I  leave  those,"  says  be,  **  who  are  better 
informed  on  the  subject  than  myself,  to 
liiscuss  whether  the  soul  exists  before,  or 
not  until  after  the  organisation  of  the  body ; 
but  I  acknowledge  it  has  fiillen  to  my  lot 
to  have  one  of  those  heavy  and  inert  souls 
which  do  not  always  think ;  and  I  am 
even  unfortunate  enough  to  conceive,  that 
it  may  very  possibly  be  no  more  neces- 
ssry  that  the  soul  should  be  always  think- 
ing, than  that  the  body  should  be  always 
in  motion." 


With  regard  to  myself,  I  pride  myself 
in  being  on  this  subject  as  simple  as  Mr. 
Locke.  No  one  can  ever  induce  me  to 
believe  that  I  am  always  thinking ;  and 
I  feel  no  more  disposed  than  he  was,  to 
imagine  that  a  few  weeks  after  my  con* 
ception  I  was  a  very  knowing  soul,  ac- 
quainted with  a  thousand  things  which  I 
KMgot  on  beim;  born ;  and  that  I  have  to 
no  purpose  whatever  possessed,  while  in 
the  womb,  invaluable  stores  of  informa- 
tion, which  abandoned  me  the  instant  I 
really  wanted  them,  and  which  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  recover. 

Locke,  after  having  destroyed  innate 
ideas ;  after  bavins  vnsely  renounced  the 
vanity  of  believing  Uiat  man  always  thinks; 
having  well  established  the  principle,  that 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  to  us  through 
the  senses ;  having  examined  our  simple 
and  analysed  our  compound  ideas,  hav- 
ing followed  the  human  mind  through  all 
its  operations;  having  pointed  out  the 
impmiBCtioas  of  the  various  famguages 
employed  by  mankind,  and  the  abuse  we 
make  of  wowds  almost  every  moment  of 
our  lives— Locke,  I  say,  at  last  considers 
the  extent^  or  rather  Uie  nothingness,  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  chapter 
that  he  ventures  modestly  to  observe : — 
**  We  shall,  perhaps,  never  be  capable  of 
knowing,  whether  abeia^  purely  material 
thinksornot."  lUs  judicious  ana  guarded 
obsennation  was  considered  by  more  than 
one  divine,  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  scandalous  and  impious  declaration, 
that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 
Some  English  devotees,  after  their  usual 
manner,  sounded  the  alarm.  The  super- 
stitious are  in  society  what  poltroons  are 
in  an  army — ^they  both  feel  and  excite 
causeless  terror.  The  cry  was,  that  Mr. 
Locke  wished  td  overturn  religion :  the 
subject,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  at  all ;  it  was  purely  a  philoso- 
phical question,  and  perfectly  inaepend- 
ent  of  raith  and  revelation.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  examine,  without  acrimony 
or  heat,  whether  there  is  any  contradic- 
tion in  saying — "  Matter  may  think,  and 
God  may  communicate  thought  to  mat- 
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ter."  But  theologians  too  often  besin  { me,  when  I  assert  it  as  m^r  firm  opinioHf 
with  passionately  charging  the  man  wno  |  that  if  Malebranche,  InstMd  of  expatiat- 
does  not  join  in  their  opinion  with  bias-  ;  ing  on  the  errors  of  the  senses  and  imagi- 
pheming  or  insulting  God;  somewhat  i  nation,  had  assumed  that  they  were  already 
resembling  in  this  the  bad  poets,  who  { sufficiently  known  by  philosophers,  and 
thought  that  Despreaux  spoke  contemp-  \  entered  immediately  upon  his  speculation 
tuously  of  the  king,  because  he  was  laugh-  j  on  matter,  he  would  not  have  had  one 
ing  at  themselves.  Doctor  Stillingfleet  |  follower,  and  would  scarcely  have  had 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  temperate  i  any  readers.  He  confounded  the  reason 
controversialist,  merely  for  abstaining  in  I  of  those  whom  he  delighted  by  his  style. 
tlie  discussion  from  posidveand  personal  i  His  readers  believed  him  on  subjects 
abuse  of  Mr.  Locke.  He  entered  the  lists  |  which  they  did  not  understand,  because 
with  him,  but  was  decidedly  defeated ;  |  he  had  b^gun  intelligibly  and  reasonably 
for  he  argued  like  a  divine,  and  Locke  |  on  subjects  within  their  grasp;  he  seduced 
like  a  philosopher  well  acquainted  with  |  because  he  was  pleasing,  as  Descartes 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  \  did  because  he  was  daring.  Locke  was 
mind,  and  fighting  with  weapons  the 
temper  of  whidi  he  well  knew  and  justly 
connded  in. 


merely  wise ;  accordingly,  twenty  years 
were  required  to  dispose  of  the  tot  edi- 
tion of  his  work  ''  On  the  Human  Under> 
standing,''  which  was  printed  in  Holland. 
SECTiow  II.  \  There  never  was  a  man  who  among  us 

has  been  less  read  and  more  condemned 
than  Locke.  The  echoes  of  calumny  and 
ignorance  every  day  repeat — *^  Locke  did 
not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
he  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  bad  man.'' 


Every  philosopher  is  destined  to  endure 
reviling  and  calumny.  For  one  man  car 
pable  of  replying  with  reason,  there  are 
a  hundred  who  have  nothing  to  advance 
but  abuse,  and  every  one  pays  with  the 


money  which  he  possesses.  My  ears  are  <  I  leave  to  others  thie  task  of  confuting  so 
every  day  dinnea  and  wearied  with  the  \  base  a  falsehood  respecting  thatindividual. 
exclamations — ''  Locke  denies  the  im-  1 1  limit  myself  to  showing  the  absurdity 
mortality  of  the  soul ;  Locke  destroys  <  of  the  ^neral  conclusion.  The  doctrine 
morality  ;*'  and  what  is  surprisii^,  if  \  of  the  mimortality  of  die  soul  was  for  a 
anything  could  surprise,  is,  mat  out  of  \  very  long  time  unknown  to  all  the  world* 


all  those  who  in  this  manner  bring  accu- 
sations ai^nst  the  morality  of  Locke, 
there  are  very  few  indeed  that  have  ever 


The  first  Jews  were  i^orant  of  it.  Waft 
there  no  man  of  probi^  or  virtue  among 
them  ?    Did  not  the  Judaic  law,  although 


read  him,  fewer  still  that  have  understood  <  it  taught  nothing  concerning  the  nature  or 
him,  and  none  whom  it  is  not  our  duty  \  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  teach  neverthe* 
to  wish  possessed  of  such  virtues  as  were  i  less  morality  ?  Even  although  we  were 
possessed  by  that  great  man,  who  so  \  not  at  the  present  day  assured  by  &ith 
truly  merited  the  epithets  of  wise  and  \  that  we  are  immortal,  although  we  had  it 
good.  j  clear  to  demonstration  that  everythins 

Malebranche  is  read  at  Paris  eageriy  \  belonging  to  us  dissolved  and  pviahed 
and  with  delieht.  A  number  of  editions  s  with  our  perishable  bodies,  we  surely 
of  his  metaphysical  romance  have  been  \  should,  notwithstanding  all  this,  be  found 


printed ;  but  I  have  remarked  that  there 
is  little  of  him  read  besides  the  chapters 
relating  to  the  errors  of  the  senses  and 


to  adore  tlie  God  that  made  us,  and  lo 
follow  the  direction  of  that  reason  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us.    Were  our  life 


imagination.  There  are  very  few  readers  <  and  our  whole  existence  to  endure  only 
who  examine  the  abstract  part  of  the  S  for  a  single  day,  it  is  certain  that,  in  order 
work.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  i  to  pass  that  day  in  happiness,  it  would 
of  the  French  character  will  easily  believe  j  be  necessary  to  be  virtuous;  and  it  is 
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rrldent  that,  in  every  country  and  every 
age,  being  virtuous  consists  simply  and 
soldy  in  ^' doing  to  others  what  men 
could  reasonably  desire  should  be  done  to 
dwmselves/'  It  is  this  genuine  virtue, 
the  daughter  of  reason,  and  not  of  lear, 
which  influenced  and  guided  all  the  sages 
of  antiquity ;  it  is  this  which,  in  our  own 
thnes,  re^pilated  the  life  of  a  Descartes, 
that  distmguished  harbinger  of  natural 
philosophy ;  of  a  Newton,  the  great  in- 
terpreter of  nature ;  of  a  Locke,  who  alone 
brought  the  human  mind  acquainted  with 
itself;  and  of  a  Bayle,  that  impartial  and 
enhgfatened  arbiter,  as  truly  estimable  as 
he  was  grossly  calumniated ;  for  to  the 
honour  of  letters  it  must  be  remarked, 
tfMt  philosophy  makes  an  upright  heart, 
as  geometry  docs  a  correct  head.  But, 
not  merely  was  Locke  a  virtuous  man — 
not  merely  was  he  a  believer  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  he  never  did, 
hi  feet,  asBiert  that  matter  thfaiks ;  he  only 
said  that  matter  may  think,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  it  shouM  do  so,  and  that 
it  is  rub  and  absurd  to  deny  that  God 
baa  the  power  to  make  it  think. 

I  vrill,  however,  even  suppose  that  he 
«id,and  thatodim  before  mm  said, that 
God  had  in  feet  given  thought  to  matter ; 
does  it  thence  follow  that  tl^soul  is  mor- 
tal ?  Hie  schools  loudly  exclaim,  that 
arenr  compound  being  retains  the  nature 
of  that  of  vrfaich  it  is  compounded ;  that 
natter  is  perishable  and  divisible,  and 
that  aocordu^y  the  soul  would  be  perish- 
able and  divisible  like  it.  The  wnole  of 
this  is  eoually  felse. 

It  is  felse^  that  if  God  chose  to  make 
matter  think,  thought  would  be  a  com- 
pound of  matter ;  for  thought  would  be 
simply  a  gift  of  God,  added  to  that  un- 
known being  which  we  call  matter ;  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  God  has  added  to 
it  the  attraction  of  centripetal  force  and 
motion,  attributes  independent  of  divisi- 
faili^. 

It  is  felse,  that  even  in  the  miem  of 
the  schools,  matter  is  infinitely  divirible. 
We  assume,  indeed,  divisibility  to  infinity 
iBfeonKtry;  but  that  science  deab  merely 


vrith  our  ideas ;  and  while  we  assume 
lines  without  width,  and  points  without 
extension,  we  also  assume  an  infinity  of 
circles  passing  between  a  tangent  and  a 
given  circle. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  examination 
of  actual  nature,  then  infinite  divisibility 
vanishes.  Matter,  it  is  true,  remains  in- 
finitely divisible  ideally,  but  it  is  neces* 
sarily  indivisible ;  and  that  same  science 
of  g^unetry  which  demonstrates  to  me 
that  my  thought  may  eternally  divide 
matter,  likewise  demonstmtes  to  me,  that 
there  are  in  matter  parts  indivisible  and 
perfectly  solid.  Tiie  following  is  the  de- 
monstration. 

Since  we  mvaX  necessarily  suppose  the 
existence  of  pores  in  every  description  of 
elements  into  which  we  imagine  matter 
divisible  to  infinity,  the  quantity  of  sohd 
matter  that  will  remain  will  be  expressed 
by  the  product  of  an  infinite  series  of 
terms  ee!ch  smaller  than  the  other;  but 
such  a  product  amounts  necessarily  to 
sero ;  and,  therefore,  if  matter  were  phy- 
sically infinitely  dinsible,  there  would  be 
no  matter  at  all.  This  shows,  by  the 
way,  that  M.  de  Malesieux,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  for  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  is  perfectly  incorrect  in  main- 
taining that  there  is  an  absolute  incom- 
patibility between  units  and  parts  indi- 
visible to  infinity.  In  this  doctrine  he  is 
doubly  mistaken ;  he  b  mistaken  in  not 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  that  a  unit 
is  the  object  of  our  thought,  and  divisi- 
bihty  another  object  of  our  thought, 
which  are  by  no  means  incompatible ;  for 
I  can  make  a  unit  of  a  hunared,  and  a 
hundred  of  a  unit ;  and  he  is  fiuther  mi^ 
taken  in  not  adverting  to  the  difference 
that  exists  between  matter  divisible  in 
thought,  and  matter  divisible  in  feet. 

You  enquire,  perhaps,  what  ail  this 
proves? 

That  there  are  parts  of  matter  impe*^ 
ishable  and  indivisible ;  that  the  almighty 
God  their  creator  may,  whenever  he 
pleases,  unite  thou^t  to  one  of  these 
parts,  and  preserve  it  for  ever.  I  bv  no 
means  ass^  that  my  reason  instructs 
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one  God  has  actually  done  this;  I  merely 
say,  that  it  leaches  roe  it  may  be  done. 
I  say,  with  the  judicious  Locke,  that  it 
belongs  not  to  us,  who  are  only  of  yester- 
day, to  dajre  to  set  bounds  to  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  the  infinite  being,  the  only 
necessary  and  immutable  existence. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  reason  to  prove  the  spirituality  of  the 
ioul ;  I  add,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  who  is  not  convinced  of  that 
truth. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  if  a  roan  were 
fully  persuaded  he  should  be  more  free 
and  more  happy  in  quitting  his  habita- 
tion, he  would  quit  it  instantly ;  but  we 
cannot  believe  the  soul  to  be  spiritual, 
without  conceiving  it  to  be  in  prison  in 
the  body,  in  which  it  is  in  general,  if  not 
absolutely  miserable,  at  least  restless  and 
melancholy ;  we  ought,  therefore,  natur- 
ally to  be  dei^hted  to  leave  our  prison. 
But  what  man  is  delighted  to  die  through 
auch  a  motive? 

••••  Qsadti  iMnortalUiKMtimforat  mmik 
MoBjUB  le  vorlcBt  dit«olvi  ennqaeretor; 
Sed  maffi  ire  fbrM,  vegtanqoe  rdimq>ttn  «t««gMi 
Guadatt  procNafk  mmk  aot  coraw  eerviM. 

Laentnii,  iit.  611*414. 

Tbe  aool  inmoitil,  why  doth  then  the  mlBd 
CompUla  of  death*  why  not  i^ioice  to  Sad 
--        and  leave  this  clay  bchiad ! 


Hendf  Ictlooi^ 

At  saaket,  whcDflTer  the  cirdiaf  year  i«tan», 

R^oioe  to  eait  tMr  riciaii  or  dear  their  hocpa. 


Creech. 


We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  not 
what  other  men  have  said  upon  this  mat- 
ter, but  what  our  own  reason  is  able  to 
discover  to  us,  independently  of  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind. 

LOVE. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  love,  that 
in  order  to  define  it,  we  scarcely  know 
which  to  direct  our  attention  to.  Some 
boldly  apply  the  name  of  *  love'  to  a  ca- 
price of  a  few  days,  a  connection  without 
attachment,  passion  without  affection,  the 
affectations  of  cecisbdsm,  a  cold  usage, 
a  romantic  tocy,  a  taste  speedily  followed 
by  a  distaste.  They  apply  the  name  to 
o  thousand  chimeras. 

Should  any  philosophers  be  inclined 
profoundly  to  investigate  a  subject  in  it- 
self so  little  philosophical,  they  may  recur 


to  the  banquet  of  Plato,  in  which  So- 
crates, the  decent  and  honourable  lover 
of  Aldbiades  and  Agathon,  converses 
with  them  on  the  metaphysics  of  love. 

Lucretius  speaks  of  it  more  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher ;  and  Virgil  follows  the 
example  of  Lucretius.  "  Amor  omnibus 
idem.^' 

it  is  the  embroidery  of  imagination  on 
the  stuff  of  nature.  If  you  wish  to  form 
an  idea  of  love,  look  at  the  sparrows  in 
your  garden;  behold  your  doves;  con^ 
template  the  bull  when  introduced  to  the 
heifer;  look  at  that  powerful  and  spirited 
borte  which  two  of  your  grooms  aiecoD- 
ducting  to  the  mare  that  quietly  awaila 
him,  and  is  evidently  pleased  at  his  ap* 
proach ;  observe  the  flashing  of  his  eyes, 
notice  the  strength  and  loudness  of  hia 
neigfaings,  the  boundings,  the  curvetting, 
the  ears  erect,  the  mouth  openina  with 
convulsive  gaspinga,  the  distended  nos- 
trils, the  bnath  of  fire^  the  raised  and 
waving  mane,  and  the  impetuous  move- 
ment with  which  he  rushes  towards  tha 
object  which  natuie  has  destined  for  him ; 
do  not,  however,  be  jealous  of  his  happi- 
ness; butrefleetOB  the  advantages  ottne 
human  species ;  they  afibrd  ample  oon»» 
pensation  in  lote  for  all  those  which 
nature  has  confoned  on  »iere  animals  ■  > 
strength,  beauty,  lightness,  and  sapidity. 
Tluire  are  some  chuses,  however,  even 
of  animals  totally  unacquainted  with 
sexual  assodatioa.  Fishes  are  destiCuta 
of  this  enjoyment.  The  female  deposits 
her  millions  of  eggs  oii  the  slime  of  the 
waters,  and  the  male  that  meets  them 
passes  over  them  and  oommunicates  the 
vital  principle,  never  consorting  with,  or 

:  perhaps  even  perceiving  the  female  lo 
whom  they  belong. 

The  greater  part  of  those  animals  which 
copulate,  are  sensible  of  the  enjoyment 

i  only  by  a  single  sense ;  and  whtti  appe- 
tite is  satisfied,  the  whole  is  over,  no 
animal,  besides  man,  is  acquainted  with 
embiaoes ;  his  whole  firame  is  suscepti- 
ble; his  lips  partiottlarly  experience  a 
delight  which  never  wearies,  and  which 
is  exclusively  the  portion  of  his  species; 
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finally,  he  an  surrender  himself  tt  alH  dwelt  together  in  innocence,  and  has 


thence  been  spread  throughout  the  old 
fiporld. 

If  nature  oould  in  any  instance  be  ac- 
cused of  despising  her  own  work,  thwart- 


seasons  to  the  endearaaents  of  love,  while 
mere  animabpossessonly  limited  periods. 
If  you  reflect  on  these  high  pre-eminen* 
ees,  you  will  readily  join  in  the  Earl  of 

Rochester's  remark,  thai  lofe  woold  tm-  { ing  her  own  plan,  and  counteracting  her 
pel  a  whole  nation  of  atheiitfff  to  worship  i  own  views,  it  would  be  in  this  detestable 
£e  divinity.  ^  scourge  which  has  polluted  the  eaith  Wiih 

As  men  have  been  endowed  with  the  \  horror  and  shame.  And  can  this,  then, 
talent  of  pofeeting  whatever  nature  has  |  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  ? 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  have  accord- <  What  I  if  Csrsar  and  Antony  and  Oct»- 


and  consequently  inciease  its  omacity  of  \  io  ordered  all  for  the  best;  I  am  disposed 
gradficaiion.  AU  the  odvr  ammble  and  >  to  believe  it ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for 
valuable  sentimenU  enter  aiUrwarda  into  [  those  to  whom  Rabehus  has  dedicated  his 
that  of  love,  like  the  maCals  which  amal-  ?book» 

gimate  with  gold ;  friendship  and  esteem  \  Erotic  philosophers  have  frequenUy 
readily  fly  to  iu  support ;  and  talents  both  \  discussed  the  question,  whether  Heloisa 
of  body  and  of  mind  are  new  and  strength-  \  could  truly  love  Abelaid  after  he  became 
eninir  t)onds.  \^  monk  and  mutilated?    One  of  these 

b   terd^         factk.  \  •^••*  "n^'ch  wronged  the  other. 

mShfuiJS^mUtM^v mwmuiurvoHeinho         \     Be  comfortod,  bowever,  Abelard,  yon 

tHfcc«««-«t«c«-,ird^^^^^^       we»  mllv  Moved ;ima5nation  comes 

Mn  aid  01  the  heart.    Men  feel  a  pleasure 

Self-love,  above  all,  draws  closer  all  |  in  remaining  at  table  although  ^they  can 
these  various  ties.  Men  pride  themselves  |  no  longer  eat  ?  Is  it  love  ?  is  it  simply 
in  thecboioe  they  have  made;  and  the  ?  recollection?  is  it  friendship?  It  is  a 
smmberless  illusions  that  crowd  around  \  something  compounded  of  all  these  ?  It 
ooostitttte  the  ornament  of  the  work,  of  ^  is  a  confused  Ming^  veaembling  the  fin* 
which  the  foundatioo  is  so  firmly  laid  by  >  (astic  passions  whidi  the  dead  retained 
nature.  I  in  the  £lysian  fields.    The  heroes  who 

Such  are  the  advantages  possessed  by  s  while  living  had  shone  in  the  chariot 
4naa  above  the  various  tnbes  of  animals.  \  races,  guided  imaginary  chariots  after 
But,  if  he  enjoys  delights  of  which  they  i  death.  Heloisa  lived  with  you  on  illo* 
•re  igaofaat,  how  many  vexations  and  |  sfons  and  supplemenli.  She  sometimes 
disffiuts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  exposed  |  caressed  you,  and  with  so  much  the  more 
to,  from  which  they  are  free  1  The  moat  i  pleasure  as,  afier  vowing  at  Paraclete  that 
dreadful  of  these  is  occasioned  by  na-  <  she  would  love  you  no  more,  hercaresses 
tare's  having  poisoned  the  pleasures  of  >  were  become  more  precious  to  her  in 
love  and  sources  of  life  over  three  quar*  ]  proportion  as  they  had  become  more  cuU 
ters  of  the  world  by  a  terrible  disease,  to  ^  pabie.  A  woman  can  never  form  a  pas* 
sriiich  man  alone  is  subject ;  nor  is  it  {  sion  for  an  eunuch,  but  slie  may  retain 


with  this  pestileBoeas  with  variousother 
mahMJiee,  which  are  the  natural  oonse* 
quences  of  excess*  Itwasnotintroduoed 
into  the  world  by  debauchery.  The 
Phrynea  and  Laises,  the  Floras  and  Mes- 
ealinas,  were  never  attacked  by  it.  It 
origioaied  in   islands  where   mankhid 


her  passion  for  her  lover  afier  his  becom- 
ing one,  if  he  still  remains  amiable. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  a 
lover  grown  old  in  the  service;  the  ea* 
tenial  appearance  Is  no  longer  the  same ; 
wrinkles  aflVight,  grizzly  eyebrows  repeU 
decaying  teeth  disgust,  infirmitiev  drive 
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sway ;  all  that  can  be  done  or  expected 
is  to  have  the  virtue  of  being  a  patient 
md  kind  nurse,  and  bearing  with  the 
man  that  was  onoe  beloved,  all  which 
amounts  to— burying  the  dead. 

LOVE  OF  GOD. 

The  dinrntes  that  have  occurred  about 
the  love  of  God  have  kindled  as  much 
hatred  as  any  theological  quarrel.  The 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists  have  been  con- 
tending for  a  hundred  years  which  party 
loved  Uod  in  the  most  suitable  ana  ap- 
propriate manner,  and  which  should  at 
the  same  time  most  completely  hanaas 
and  torment  their  neishbour. 

When  the  author  or  Tdemachus,  who 
was  in  hiffh  reputation  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  recommended  men  to  love 
God  in  a  manner  which  did  not  happen 
u>  coincide  with  that  of  the  audior  ctftha 
^  Fimeral  Orations,'*  the  kller,  who  was 
a  complete  master  of  the  weapons  of 
oontroversy,  declared  open  war  aj^ainst 
him,  and  procured  his  condemnation  in 
the  ancient  city  of  liomulus,  where  God 
was  the  very  object  most  loved,  after  do- 
mination, ease,  luxury,  pleasure,  and 
money. 

If  Madame  Guyon  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  of  the  good  old 
woman,  who  brought  a  chafing  dish  to 
bum  paradise,  and  a  bottle  of  oil  to  ex- 
tinguish hell,  that  God  might  be  loved  for 
himself  alone,  she  would  not  perhaps 
have  written  so  much  as  she  dia.  Sne 
must  inevitably  have  felt  that  she  could 
hiarself  never  say  anything  better  than 
that;  but  she  loved  God  and  nonsense 
ao  very  sincerely,  that  she  was  imprisoned 
for  four  months,  on  account  of  her  af- 
foctionate  attachment; — treatment  deci- 
dedly rigorous  and  unjust.  Why  punish 
as  a  criminal  a  woman  whose  only  ofience 
was  composing  verse  in  the  style  of  the 
Ahb^  Cotin,  and  prose  in  the  taste  of  t^e 
popular  fovourite  Punchinello.  It  is 
stranffe,  that  the  author  of  Teleibachus 
and  Uie  frigid  loves  of  Eucharis,  should 
have  said  in  his  **  Maxims  of  Saints,'* 
after  ^e  blessed  Francis  de  Sales, — '<  I 


have  scarcely  any  desires ;  but,  were  I 
to  be  bom  again,  I  should  not  have  any 
at  all.  If  God  came  to  me,  I  would 
also  go  to  him ;  if  it  were  not  his  wiU  to 
come  to  me,  I  would  stay  where  I  viras, 
and  not  ffo  to  him.*' 

His  whole  vrarfc  turns  upon  this  pro- 
position. Francis  de  Sales  was  not  con- 
demned, but  Fenelon  was.  Why  should 
thathavebeen?  the  reason  is,  that  Francb 
de  Sales  had  not  a  bitter  enemy  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  that  Fencaon  had 
one  at  Versailles. 

The  most  sensible  thing  that  was  writ- 
ten upon  this  myatioal  controversy,  is  to 
be  found  pethaps  in  Boilean's  satire 
<^  On  the  Love  of  God,"  altfious^  that 
it  certainly  fay  no  means  his  best  woric. 


Qai  ait  cudtoiMt  et  qMi  ■»  lol  commMde, 
A  poar  Moi,  dH  m  Dl«a«  fsMoiir  q««3c  dcmM^ 

Ep.  Btl.  M. 

Att«ad  cudlT  toaqf  b«*s  oomiMsd, 
Svok,  Mff  tbi*  Oodi  tlwwonUp  I  deniMd. 

If  we  must  pass  from  the  thorns  of 
theology  to  those  of  j^osophy,  whidi 
are  not  so  long  and  are  leas  piercing,  it 
seems  clear  thai  an  oljeot  may  be  loved 
by  any  one  without  any  reference  to  sel^ 
without  any  mixture  of  interested  sdl> 
love.  We  cannot  oompare  divine  things 
to  earthly  ones,  or  the  love  of  God  toany 
other  love.  We  have  an  infini^  of  steps 
to  mount  above  our  grovelling  human 
inclinations  before  we  can  reach  that  sub- 
lime love.  Since  however  we  have  no> 
thing  to  rest  upon  except  the  earth,  let 
us  draw  our  comparisons  fitnn  that.  We 
view  some  masterpiece  of  art,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  or  elo- 
quence ;  we  hear  a  piece  of  music  that 
uwolutely  enchants  our  ears  and  souls ; 
we  admire  it,  we  love  it,  without  any 
return  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  our* 
selves  from  this  attachment ;  it  is  a  pure 
and  refoied  feeling;  we  proceed  some* 
tiroes  so  for  as  to  entertain  veneration  or 
friendship  for  the  audior ;  and  were  he 
present  snould  cordially  embrace  him. 

lliis  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  explain  our  profound  admiration 
and  the  impulses  of  our  heart  towards 
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the  eternal  architect  of  the  world.  We  ^  It  is  observable  under  all  the  articles 
survey  the  wor&  with  an  astonishment  I  of  morality  and  history,  by  what  an  in- 
made  up  of  respect  and  a  sense  of  our  s  visible  chain,  by  what  unknown  springs, 
own  nouiingness,  and  our  heart  warms  \  all  the  ideas  that  disturb  our  minus,  and 
and  rises  as  much  as  possible  towards  \  all  the  events  that  poison  our  days,  aie 
the  divine  artificer.  s  bound  together  and  brought  to  co-operate 

But  what  is  this  feeling  ?  A  some-  |  in  the  formation  of  our  destinies.  Fe- 
thing  vague  and  indeterminate— an  im- 1  nelon  dies  in  exile  in  oonsequence  of 
pression  that  has  no  connection  with  our  $  holding  two  or  tliree  mystical  conversa- 
ordinary  affections.  A  soul  more  sus-  |  tions  with  a  jnous  but  fimciful  woman.' 
ceptible  than  another,  more  withdrawn  %  Cardinal  Bouillon,  nephew  of  the  great 
from  worldly  business  and  cares,  may  be  ^  Turenne,  is  persecuted  in  consequence 
so  afiected  1^  the  spectacle  of  nature,  as  j  of  not  himself  persecutinff  at  Rome  the 
to  feel  the  most  ardent  as  well  as  pious  s  Archbi^op  of  Cambray,  his  friend :  he 
aspirations  towards  the  eternal  lord  who  ^  is  compelled  to  quit  France,  and  he  loses 
formed  it.  Could  such  an  amiable  af*  i  his  whole  fortune, 
fection  of  the  mind,  could  so  powoful  a  ^  By  a  like  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
charm,  so  strong  an  evidence  of  feeling,  >  the  son  of  a  solicitor  at  Vire  detects  in  a 
incur  censure  ?  Was  it  possible  in  reality  |  dozen  of  obseure  phrases  of  a  book 
to  condemn  the  affectionate  and  ffrateful  \  printed  at  Amsterdam,  what  is  sufficient 
disposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Gam-  \  to  fill  all  the  dungeons  of  France  with 
bray  ?  Notwithstanding  the  expressions  \  victims ;  and  at  len^,  fixxm  the  depth  of 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  above  given,  he  <  those  dungeons  arises  a  crv  for  redress 
adhered  steadily  to  this  assertion,  that  |  and  vengeance,  the  echo  of  which  .lays 
the  audior  may  be  loved  merely  and  I  prostrate  on  the  earth,  an  able  and  ty- 
simply  for  the  beauty  of  his  works.  With  ?  rannical  society  which  had  been  esta- 
what  heresy  could  he  be  reproached  ?  \  blished  by  an  ignorant  mad-man. 
Hie  extravagances  of  style  of  a  lady  of  c 

Montargis,  and  a  few  unguarded  ex- 1        LOVE  (SOCRATIC  LOVE), 
uressions  of  his  own,  were  not  a  little  \ 
mjurious  to  him .  ■      If  the  love  called  Socratic  and  Platonic 

Where  was  the  harm  that  he  had  done?  <  is  only  a  becoming  seitiment,  it  is  to  be 
Nothing  at  present  is  known  about  the  \  applauded ;  if  an  unnatural  licence,  we 
matter.  Thu  dijipute,  like  numberless  i  must  blush  for  Greece, 
odiers,  is  completely  annihilated.  Were  {  It  is  certain  as  the  knowled^  of  anti- 
every  dogmatist  to  say  to  himself,  a  few  \  qnity  can  well  be,  that  Socratic  love  was 
years  hence  no  one  will  care  a  straw  for  \  not  an  infamous  passion.  It  is  the  word 
my  dogmas,  there  would  be  far  less  dog-  |  love  which  has  deceived  the  workl.' 
matising  in  the  world  than  there  is.  Ah !  ^  Those  called  the  lovers  of  a  young  man 
Louis  me  fourteoith  I  Louis  the  four-  \  were  precisely  such  as  among  us  are 
teenth  I  when  two  men  of  genius  had  I  called  the  minions  of  our  princes — ^ho- 
departed  so  fer  from  ^  natural  scope  1  nourable  youths  attached, to  the  educa- 
aud  direction  of  their  talents,  as  to  write  1  tion  of  a  cnild  of  distinction,  partaking  of 
the  most  obscure  and  tiresome  works  { the  same  studies  and  the  same  inilitary 
ever  written  in  your  dommions,  how  [  exercises — a  warlike  and  correct  custom, 
much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  1  which  has  been  perverted  into  nocturnal 
left  them  to  their  own  wranglings  1  \  feasts  and  midnight  orgies. 

.^^..  {     The  company  of  lovers  instituted  by 

i?i'M^i>!S[^'^i££aii«.  ^  Laius  was  an  invincible  troop  of  young 

To  e«d  d«bfetM  IB  nch  a  tone  $  warriors,  bouud  by  oath  each  to  preserve 

•TwM  but  to  leaf  0  ttw  nm  akHMk  J  ^^  ijfe  ^f  ^y  Q^het  at  tiie  expeuse  of  his 
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own.   Andent  discipline  never  exhibited 
anything  more  fine. 

Sextus  Empiricus  and  others  have 
boldly  affinned,  that  this  vice  was  recom- 
mended by  the  laws  of  Persia.  Let 
them  cite  the  text  of  such  a  law;  let 
them  exhibit  the  code  of  the  Persians ; 
and  if  such  an  ab(»nination  be  even 
fowid  there,  still  I  would  disbelieve  it, 
and  maintain  that  the  thing  was  not  true, 
because  it  is  impossible.  No ;  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  make  a  kiw  which 
contradicts  and  outrages  nature  itself— a 
law  which  would  annihilate  mankind,  if 
it  were  literally  observed.  Moreover,  I 
will  show  you  the  ancient  law  of  the 
Persians  as  given  in  the  Sadder.  It 
says,  in  the  article  or  gate  9,  that  the 
greatest  sin  must  not  be  eommitted.  It 
is  in  vain  that  a  modem  writer  sedn  to 
justify  Sextus  Empiricus  and  pederasty. 
The  htws  of  Zoroaster,  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  incontroverlibly  prove,  that 
this  vice  was  never  leeommended  to  the 
Persians.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that 
it  is  recommended  to  the  Turks.  They 
boldly  practice  it,  but  their  laws  con- 
demn it 

How  many  persons  have  mistaken 
shameful  practices,  which  are  only  tole- 
rated in  a  country,  ibr  its  laws.  Sextus 
Empiricus,  who  doubted  everv^ing, 
should  have  doubted  this  piece  of  juris- 
prudence. If  he  had  lived  in  our  days, 
and  wimessed  the  proceedings  of  two  or 
three  young  Jesuits  with  uieir  pupils, 
would  he  have  been  justified  in  the  as- 
sertion that  such  practices  were  permitted 
by  the  institutes  of  Ignatius  Loyola  ? 

It  will  be  permittM  to  me  here  to  al- 
lude to  the  Socretic  love  of  the  reverend 
father  Polycarp,  a  Carmelite,  who  was 
driven  away  from  the  small  town  of  Gex 
in  1771,  in  which  place  he  taught  religion 
and  Latin  to  about  a  dozen  scholars.  He 
was  at  once  their  confessor,  tutor,  and 
something  more.  Few  have  had  more 
occupations,  spiritual  and  temporal.  All 
was  aiscoverea ;  and  he  retired  into  Switz- 
erland, a  country  very  distant  from 
Greece. 


The  monks  charged  with  the  education 
of  youth  have  always  exhibited  a  little  of 
this  tendency,  which  is  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  the  celibamr  to  which  the 
poor  men  are  condemned. 

This  vice  was  so  common  at  Eome, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  punish  a  crime 
which  almost  every  one  committed.  Oo» 
tavius  Augustus,  that  murderer,  d^ 
bauchee,  and  coward,  who  exiled  Ovid, 
thought  it  right  in  Viigil  to  sing  the 
charms  of  Alexis.  Homee,  his  other 
poetical  favourite,  constrocted  small  odee 
on  ligurinus;  and  this  same  Hoiaoe, 
who  praised  Augustus  for  reforminy 
manners,  speak  m  his  satires  in  much 
the  same  way  of  bodi  boys  and  girU. 
Yet  the  ancient  law  '  Scantinia,*  wtudh 
forbade  pederas^,  always  existed,  and 
was  put  m  force  by  the  Emperor  Philips 
who  drove  away  from  Rome  the  boys 
who  made  a  profession  of  it.  If,  how» 
ever,  Rome  had- witty  and  licentious  sttt> 
dents,  like  Petronius,  it  had  also  such 
preceptors  as  Quintilian ;  and  attend  to 
the  precautions  he  lays  down  in  his 
chapter  of  '  The  Preceptor,*  in  order  so 
preserve  the  purity  of  eariy  youth.  '*  Ca* 
vendumnon  solum  crimine  turpitudinin, 
sed  etiam  suspicione."  We  must  not 
only  beware  of  a  shameful  crime  but 
even  of  the  suspicion  of  it.  To  conclude, 
I  firmly  believe  that  no  civilised  nation 
ever  existed  which  made  formal  laws 
against  morals. 

Obtervations  by  another  Hand, 

We  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
additional  reflections  on  an  odious  and 
disgusting  subject,  which  however,  un- 
fortunately, forms  a  part  of  the  history  of 
opinions  and  manners. 

This  ofience  may  be  traced  to  the  re- 
motest periods  of  civilisation.  Greek 
and  Roman  history  in  particular  allows 
us  not  to  doubt  it.  It  was  common  be* 
fore  people  formed  regular  societies,  and 
were  governed  by  written  laws. 

The  latter  huci  is  the  reason,  that  the 
laws  have  treated  it  with  so  much  indul- 
gence.   Severe  laws  cannot  be  proposed 
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to  a  free  people  against  a  vice,  whaterer 
it  may  be,  which  is  common  and  habitual. 
For  a  long  time,  many  of  the  German 
nations  had  written  laws  which  admitted 
of  composition  and  murder.  Solon  con- 
tented himself  with  forbidding  these 
odious  piactices  between  the  citizens  and 
slaves.  The  Athenians  might  perceire 
the  policy  of  this  interdiction,  and  sub- 
mit to  it ;  especially  as  it  operated  against 
the  slaves  only,  and  was  enacted  to  pre- 
vent them  from  corrupting  the  young 
free  men.  Fathers  of  nmilies,  however 
lax  their  monls,  had  no  motiTe  to  op- 
pose it. 

The  severity  of  the  manners  of  women 
in  Greece,  the  use  of  public  baths,  and 
the  passion  for  games  in  which  men  ap- 
peared altogether  naked,  fostered  this 
turpitude,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  society  and  morals.  Lycurgus,  by 
allowing  more  liberty  to  the  women,  and 
by  certain  other  institutions  succMded 
in  rendering  this  vice  less  common  in 
Sparta  than  m  the  other  towns  of  Greece. 

When  the  manners  of  a  people  become 
less  rustic,  as  diey  improve  m  arti,  luxury, 
and  riches,  if  tney  retain  their  former 
vices,  thQT  at  least  endeavour  to  veil 
them.  Christian  molality,  by  attadiinff 
riiame  to  connections  between  unmarried 
people,  bv  rendering  marriage  indisso- 
luble, and  proscribing  concubinage  by 
ecclesiastical  censures,  has  rendered  adul- 
teiy  common.  Every  sort  of  voluptu- 
ousness having  been  equally  made  sinful, 
that  species  is  naturally  preferred  which 
is  necessarily  the  most  secret ;  and  thus, 
by  a  sn^uiar  contradiction,  absolute 
crimes  are  often  made  more  frequent, 
more  tolerated,  and  less  shameful  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  than  simple  weaknesses. 
When  the  western  nations  began  a  course 
of ,  refinement,  they  sought  to  conceal 
adultery  under  the  veil  of  what  is  called 
gallantry.  Then  men  loudly  avowed  a 
passion  in  which  it  was  presumed  the 
women  did  not  share.  The  lovers  dared 
demand  nothing ;  and  it  was  only  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  pure  love,  of 
combats  and  victories  at  tournaments, 


that  a  cavalier  might  hope  to  discover  a- 
moment  of  weakness  in  the  oliject  of  his 
adoration,  lliere  remains  a  sufficient 
number  of  records  of  these  times  to  con- 
vince us,  that  the  state  of  manners  fos- 
tered this  spedes  of  hypocrisy.  It  ww 
simikff  among  the  Greeks,  when  they 
had  become  polished.  Connections  be* 
tween  males  were  not  shameful ;  youi^ 
people  united  themselves  to  each  other 
oy  oaths,  but  it  was  to  live  and  die  for 
their  country.  It  was  usual  for  a  person 
of  ripe  age  to  attach  himself  to  a  you^g 
man  in  a  state  of  adolescenee,  ostensi» 
bly  to  form,  instruct,  and  guide  him  ; 
and  the  passion  which  mingled  in  th^e 
friendships  was  a  sort  of  love— bat  still 
iimooent  love.  Such  was  the  veil  with 
which  public  decen^  concealed  vices 
which  general  opinion  tolerated. 

In  short,  in  the  same  maimer  as  cLi- 
valric  galhuury  is  often  made  a  theme  for 
eulogy  in  modem  society,  as  proper  to 
derate  the  soul  and  inspire  courage,  was 
it  common  among  the  Greeks  to  eulogise 
that  love  which  attached  the  citizens  to 
each  other. 

Plato  said,  that  the  Thebans  acted 
laudably  in  adopting  it,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  polisn  their  manners,  supply 
greater  enerey  to  their  souls  and  to  thdr 
spirits,  wfaif^  were  benumbed  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  climate.  We  perceive  by 
this,  that  a  virtuous  friendship  alone  waa 
treated  of  by  Plato.  Thus,  when  a 
Christian  prince  proclaimed  a  tournament, 
at  which  every  one  appeared  in  the  co- 
lours of  his  mistress,  it  was  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  exciting  emulation 
among  its  knights,  and  to  soften  man- 
ners :  it  was  not  adulteiy,  but  gallantry, 
that  he  would  encourage  within  his  do- 
minions. In  Athens,  according  to  Plato, 
they  set  bounds  to  their  tolemtion.  In 
monarchical  states,  it  was  politic  to  pre- 
vent these  attachments  between,  men,  but 
in  republics  they  materially  tended  to 
prevent  the  double  establishment  of  ty- 
ranny. In  the  sacrifice  of  a  citizen,  a 
tyrant  knew  not  whose  vengeance  he 
might  arm  against  himself,  and  was  liable^ 
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without  ceasing,  to  witness  conspiiMies 
grow  oat  of  the  resolutions  which  this 
ambiguotts  affection  produced  among 
m6n. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  ideas  so 
remote  from  our  sentiments  and  manners, 
this  practice  was  regarded  as  Tery  shame- 
ful among  the  Gredcs,  every  time  it  was 
exhibited  without  the  excuse  of  friend- 
ship or  political  ties.  When  Philip  of 
Macedon  saw  extended  on  the  field  of 
battle  of  Cheronea,  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  sacred  battalion  or  band 
of  mends  at  Thebes,  all  killed  in  the 
rsnks  in  which  they  had  combatted,  '*  I 
will  never  believe,''  he  exclaimed,  <'  that 
such  brave  men  have  committed  or  suf- 
fered anything  shameful."  This  express- 
ion from  a  nuai  himself  soiled  witn  this 
iufiuny,  furnishes  an  indisputable  proof 
of  the  generalf  opinion  of  Greece. 

At  Kome,  this  opinion  was  still^tronger. 
filany  Greek  heroes,  regarded  as  virtuous 
men,  have  been  supposed  addicted  to  the 
vice ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was 
never  attributed  to  any  of  those  chano* 
ters  in  whom  great  virtue  was  acknow- 
ledged. It  only  seems,  that  with  these 
two  nations  no  idea  of  crime  or  even  dis- 
honour was  attached  to  it  unless  carried 
to  excess,  which  renders  even  a  passion 
for  women  disgraceful.  Fedemsty  is 
rare  among  us,  and  would  be  unknown, 
but  for  the  defects  of  public  education. 

Montesquieu  pretends,  that  it  prevails 
in*  certain  Mahometan  nations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fiuulity  of  possessing  wo- 
men. In  our  opinion,  for  '  facility'  we 
should  read  *  difficulty.' 

LUXURVi 

SECTION    I. 

Ik  a  country  where  all  the  inhabitants 
went  barefooted,  could  luxury  be  im- 
puted to  the  first  man  who  made  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  himself?  Or  rather,  was  he 
not  a  man  of  sense  and  industry  ? 

Is  it  not  just  the  same  with  him  who 
pcocured  the  first  ahirt?    With  respect 


to  the  man  who  had  it  washed  and  ironed, 
I  consider  him  as  an  absolute  genius, 
abundant  in  resources,  and  qualm^l  tt> 
govern  a  state. 

Those  however  who  were  not  used  to 
wear  clean  shirts,  considered  him  as  a 
rich  efieminate  coxcomb  who  vras  likely 
to  corrupt  the  nation. 

**  Beware  of  luxury,"  said  Cato  to  the 
Romans ;  **  you  have  conquered  the  pro- 
vince of  Phasis,  but  never  eat  any  pnea- 
sants.  You  have  subjugated  the  country 
in  which  cotton  grows;  still  however 
continue  to  sleep  on  the  bare  eround. 
You  have  plundered  the  gold,  andsilver, 
and  jewels  of  innumerable  nations,  but 
never  become  such  fools  as  to  use  them. 
After  taking  everything,  remain  destitute 
of  everything.  Highway  robbers  should 
be  virtuous  and  free." 

Lucullus  replied,  "  You  should  rather 
wish,  my  good  friend,  that  Crassus,  and 
Pompey,  and  Caesar,  and  myself,  should 
spena  fUl  that  we  have  taken  in  luxury. 
Great  robbers  must  fight  about  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil ;  but  Rome  will  inevi- 
tably be  enslaved,  and  it  will  be  enslaved 
by  one  or  other  of  us  much  more  speedily, 
and  much  more  securely,  if  we  place  that 
value  upon  money  that  you  do,  than  if 
vre  spena  it  in  superfluities  and  pleasures. 
Wish  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  may  so 
far  impoverish  themselves,  as  not  to  nave 
money  enough  to  pay  the  armies.'' 

Not  long  since,  a  Norwegian  was 
upbraiding  a  Dutchman  with  luxury. 
"Where  now,*'  says  he,  <^  are  the  happy 
times  when  a  merchant,  quitting  Amster- 
dam for  the  great  Indies,  left  a  quarter 
of  smoked  beef  in  his  kitchen  and  found 
it  untouched  on  his  return?  Where  are 
your  wooden  spoons  and  iron  forks  ?  Is 
It  not  shameful  for  a  sensible  Dutchman 
to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  damask  ?" 

«  Go  to  Batavia,"  replied  the  Amster- 
dammer ;  **  gain,  as  I  have  done,  ten 
tons  of  gold ;  and  then  see  if  you  have 
not  some  inclination  to  be  well  ck>thed, 
vrell  fed,  and  well  lodged." 

Since  this  conversation,  twenty  volumes 
have  been  written  about  luxury,  and 
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tliese  books  have  neither  increased  nor  j  have  undeigone  in  the  uncongeuiai  climes 
diminished  it.  <  of  Asia  or  America. 

\     The  declaimers  we  have  mentioned, 
SECTION  II.  \  would  wish  men  to  bury  the  riches  that 

Luxury  has  been  declaimed  against  for  I  might  be  accumulated  by  the  fortune  of 
th4  space  of  two  thousand  years,  both  in  <  war,  or  by  agricuU^ire,  commerce,  and 
verse  and  prose;  and  yet  it  has  been  s  industry  in  general.  They  cite  Lacede- 
always  liked.  >  mon  ;  why  do  they  not  also  cite  the  re- 

What  has  not  been  said  of  the  Ro-  i  public  of  San  Marino  ?  What  benefit 
mans  ?  When,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  \  did  Sparta  do  to  Greece  ?  Had  she  ever 
their  history,  these  banditti  ravaged  and  \  a  Demosthenes,  a  Sophocles, an  Apelles, 
carried  off  their  neighbours'  harvests ;;  or  a  Phidias?  The  luxury  of  Athens 
when,  in  order  to  augment  "their  own  <  formed  great  men  of  every  description, 
wretched  village,  they  destroyed  the  poor  j  Sparta  had  certainly  some  great  captains, 
villages  of  the  Volsci  and  Samnites,  tliey  |  but  even  these  in  a  smaller  number  than 
were,  we  are  told,  men  disinterested  and  [  otlier  cities.  But  allowing,  that  a  small 
virtuous.  They  could  not  as  yet,  be  it  \  republic  like  Lacedemon  may  maintain 
remembered,  carry  away  gold  and  silver,  { its  poverty,  men  uniformly  die,  whether 
and  jewels,  because  the  towns  which  they  |  they  are  in  want  of  everything,  or  enjoy- 
sacked  and  plundered  had  none ;  nor  \  ing  the  various  means  of  rendering  life 
did  their  woods  and  swamps  produce  i  agreeable.  The  savage  of  Canada  sub- 
partridges  or  pheasants ;  yet  people,  for-  I  sisls  and  attains  old  as^e,  as  well  as  the 
•ooth,  extol  their  temperance  1  Knglish  citizen  who  has  fifty  thousand 

When,  by  a  succession  of  violences,  n  guineas  a  year.  But  who  will  ever 
they  had  pillaged  and  robbed  every  coun-  |  compare  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
try  from  the  recesses  of  the  Adriatic  to  i  £nG;land  ? 

the  Euphrates,  and  had  sense  enough  to  |  Let  the  republic  of  Eagusa,  and  the 
enjoy  the  fipuit  of  their  rapine ;  when  \  canton  of  Zug,  enact  sumptuary  laws ; 
they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  tasted  all  i  they  are  right  in  so  doing.  The  poor 
the  pleasures  of  life,  and  communicated  i  must  not  expend  beyond  their  means ; 
them  also  to  the  nations  which  they  con-  |  but  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  if  par- 
quered ;  then,  we  are  told,  they  ceased  \  tially  injurious,  luxury  benefits  a  greut 
to  be  wise  and  good.  i  nation  upon  the  whole 

All   such  declamations  tend  just  to  ( 
prove  this-that  a  robber  ought  not  to  K'J^JSlS'iyui;  plJdTa^^ 

eat  the  dinner  he  has  taken,  nor  wear  ihe 
habit  he  has  stolen,  nor  ornament  his 
finger  with  the  ring  he  has  plundered 
from  another.    All  this,  it  is  said,  should 


If  by  luxury  you  mean  excess,  we 
know  that  excess  is  universally  periii- 
cious,  in  abstinence  as  well  as  gluttony, 


be  thrown  into  the  river,  in  order  to  live  <  in  parsimony  or  profusion.  I  know  not 
like  good  people ;  but  how  much  better  I  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  my  own 
would  It  be  to  say,  never  rob— it  is  your  \  village,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  nieagre. 
duty  not  to  rob  ?  Condemn  the  brigands  \  the  imposts  heavy,  and  the  prohibition 
when  they  plunder ;  but  do  not  treat  |  against  a  man's  exporting  the  com  he 
them  as  fools  or  madmen  for  enjoying  I  has  himself  sown  and  reaped,  intolerable, 
their  plunder.  After  a  number  of  Eng-  \  there  is  hardly  a  sirigle  cultivator  who  is 
lish  sailors  have  obtained  their  pritc-  \  not  well  clothed,  and  who  has  not  an 
money  for  the  capture  of  Pondicherry,  i  ample  supply  of  warmth  and  food.' 
or  the  Havannah,  can  they  be  blamed  for  ^  Should  this  cultivator  go  to  plough  in 
purchasing  a  little  pleasure  in  London  $  bis  best  clothes  and  with  his  hair  dressed 
in  return  for  the  labour  and  pain  they  ^  and  powdered,  there  would  in  that  case 
VOL.  II 75  ** 
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exist  the  greate»t«Dd  most  absurd  luxury; 
but  were  a  wealthy  ottiien  of  Paris  or 
London  to  appear  at  the  plav  in  the  dress 
of  this  peasant,  he  w<Kdd  exhibit  the 
grossest  and  most  ridiculous  parsimony.  I 

E«t  modu  IB  rebuif  rant  eertl  dealqiM  fiiiei» 
Quo*  altri  eitnque  oeqait  ooDtiitare  recton. 

,  book  i.  wL  u  ▼.  19S. 


Sooie  oflrtaiD  meBn  n  all  thim*  nay  befoasa. 
To  mark  o«ir  firtae»>  and  oar  vic«s»  bound. 

9ri 


On  the  invention  of  scissars,  which  are 
certain^  not  of  the  very  highest  antiquity, 
what  was  not  said  of  those  who  pared 
their  nails  and  cut  off  some  of  their  hair 
that  was  hanging  down  over  their  noses  ?  I; 
Thev  were  undoubtedly  considered  as 
prodigals  and  coxcombs,  who  bought  at 
an  extravagant  price  an  instrument  just 
calculated  to  spoil  the  work  of  the  ere* 
ator.  What  an  enormous  sin  to  pare 
the  horn  which  God  himself  made  to 
grow  at  our  fingers*  ends  1  It  was  ab- 
solutely an  insult  to  the  Divine  Being 
himself.  When  shirts  and  socks  were 
invented,  it  was  far  worse.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  wrath  and  indignation 
the  old  counsellors,  who  had  never  worn 
socks,  exclaimed  against  the  young  ma- 
gistrates who  encouraged  so  dreadful  and 
^tal  a  luxury. 

MADNESS. 

What  is  madness  ?  To  have  errone- 
ous perceptions,  and  to  reason  correctly 
from  them  ?  Let  the  wisest  man,  if  he 
would  understand  madness,  attend  to 
the  succession  of  his  ideas  while  he 
dreams.  If  he  be  troubled  with  iadi* 
gestion  during  the  night,  a  thousand  in* 
coherent  ideas  torment  him ;  it  seems  as 
if  nature  punished  him  for  having  taken 
too  much  food,  or  for  having  injudiciously 
selected  it,  by  supplying  involuntary 
conceptions;  for  we  think  very  little 
during  sleep,  except  when  annoyed  by  a 
bad  digestion.  Unquiet  dreams  are  in 
reality  a  transient  madness. 

Madness  is  a  malady  which  necessarily 
hinders  a  man  from  thinking  and  acting 
like  other  men*    Not  being  able  to  ma* 


nage  property,  the  madman  is  withheld 
from  it;  incapable  of  ideas  suitable  to 
society,  he  is  shut  out  from  it;  if  he  be 
dangerous,  he  is  confined  altogether ;  and 
if  he  be  furious,  they  bind  him.  Some- 
times he  is  cured  by  the  baths,  by  bleed- 
ing, and  by  reginoen. 

This  man  is  not  however  deprived  of 
ideas ;  be  frequently  possesses  them  like 
other  men,  and  often  when  be  sleeps* 
We  might  inquire  how  the  spiritual  and 
immortal  soul,  lodged  in  his  brain,  re- 
ceives all  its  ideas  correctly  and  dis- 
tinctly, without  the  capacity  of  judgment. 
It  perceives  objects,  as  the  souls  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Plato,  of  Locke,  and  of  Newton, 
perceived  them.  It  hears  the  same 
sounds,  and  possesses  the  same  sense  of 
feelings— how  therefore,  receiving  im- 
pressions like  the  wisest,  does  the  soul 
of  the  madman  connect  them  extrava- 
gantly, and  prove  unable  to  disperse 
them? 

If  this  simple  and  eternal  substance 
enjoys  the  same  properties  as  the  souls 
which  are  lodged  in  the  sagest  brains,  it 
ought  to  reason  like  them.  Why  does  it 
not  7  If  my  madman  sees  a  thing  red, 
while  the  wise  men  see  it  blue ;  if  when 
my  sages  hear  music,  my  madman  hean 
the  braying  of  an  ass;  if  when  they 
attend  a  sermon,  he  imagines  himself  to 
be  listening  to  a  comedy ;  if  when  they 
understand  yes,  he  understaiuls  no ;  then 
I  conceive  clearly  that  his  soul  ought  to 
think  contrary  to  their's.  But  my  mad- 
man having  the  same  perceptions  as 
they  have,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  his  soul,  having  received  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  cannot  make  a  proper 
use  of  them.  It  is  pure,  they  say^  and 
subject  to  no  infirmity;  behold  it  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  assistance ; 
nothing  which  passes  in  the  body  can 
change  its  essence ; — yet  it  is  shut  up  in 
a  close  carriage,  v^d  conveyed  to  Cha- 
renton. 

This  reflection  may  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  faculty  of  thought,  bestowed  by 
God  upon  roan,  is  subject  to  derange* 
ment  like  the  other  senses.    A  nwdman 
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is  tn  invalid  whose  brain  is  diseased, 
wliiie  the  gouty  man  is  one  who  suffers 
in  his  feet  and  bands.  People  think  by 
meana  of  the  brain,  and  walk  on  their 
feet,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
source  of  either  this  incomprehensible 
power  of  walking,  or  the  equally  inoom- 
prehenaible  power  of  thinking;  besides, 
the  gout  may  be  in  the  head,  instead  of 
the  feeL  In  short,  after  a  thousand  a  rgu- 
menti,  iaith  alone  can  convince  us  of  the 
possibility  of  a  simple  and  immaterial 
nbstance  liable  to  disease. 

The  learned  may  say  to  the  madman, 
—My  friend,  altliough  deprived  of  com- 
mon sense,  thy  soul  is  as  pure,  as  spiritual, 
and  as  immortal,  as  our  own  ;  but  our 
souls  aie  happily  lodged,  and  thine  not 
so.  The  windows  of  its  dwelling  are 
closed  ;  it  wants  air,  and  is  stifled.  The 
madman,  in  a  lucid  interval,  will  reply 
to  them, — My  friends,  you  beg  the  ques* 
tion,  as  usual.  My  windows  are  as  wide 
open  as  your  own,  since  I  can  perceive 
the  nine  objects  and  listen  to  the  same 
sounds.  It  necessarily  follows,  that  my 
soul  makes  a  bad  use  of  my  senses ;  or 
that  my  soul  is  a  vitiated  sense,  a  depraved 
hctAty,  In  a  word,  either  my  soul  is 
itself  diseased,  or  I  have  no  soul. 

One  of  the  doctors  may  reply,— My 
bcQther,  God  has  possibly  created  foolish 
souls,  as  well  as  wise  ones.  The  mad- 
man will  answer,— If  I  believed  what 
you  say,  I  shoukl  be  a  still  greater  mad* 
man  than  I  am.  Hav«  the  kindness,  you 
who  know  so  much,  to  tell  me  why  I  am 
mad? 

Supposing  the  doctors  to  retain  a  little 
sense,  they  would  say, — We  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  Neither  are  they 
more  able  to  comprehend  how  a  brain 
possesses  regular  iaeas,  and  makes  a  due 
use  of  them.  They  call  themselves  sages^ 
and  are  as  weak  as  their  patient. 

If  the  interval  of  reason  of  the  mad* 
man  lasts  long  enough,  he  will  say  to 
theov-— Miserable  mortals,  wha  neither 
know  the  cause  of  my  maladv,  nor  how 
to  cure  it  1  Tremble,  lest  ye  become  al- 
together like  me,  or  even  still  worse  than 


^  I  am  I  You  are  not  of  the  highest  rank, 
like  Charles  VI  of  France,  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  and  the  German  Emperor 
Wincenslaus,  who  all  lost  their  reason  in 
the  same  century.  You  have  not  nearly 
so  much  wit  as  Blaise  Pascal,  James 
Abadie,  or  Jonathan  Swift,  who  all  be- 
came insane.  The  last  of  them  founded 
an  hospital  for  us ;  shall  I  go  there  and 
retain  phuses  for  you  ? 

N.  B.  I  regret  that  Hippocrates  should 
have  prescribed  the  blood  of  an  ass*8colt 
for  madness ;  and  am  still  more  sorry, 
that  the  Manuel  des  Dames  asserts,  that 
it  may  be  cured  by  catching  the  itch. 
Pleasant  prescriptiona  these,  and  appa- 
rently invented  by  those  who  were  to  take 
theml 

MAGIC. 

Maoic  is  a  more  plausible  science  than 
astrology  and  the  doctrine  of  genii.  As 
soon  as  we  began  to  think  that  there  was 
in  man  a  being  quite  distinct  from  matter, 
and  that  the  understanding  exists  after 
death,  we  gave  this  understanding  a  fine 
subtle  aerial  body,  resembling  the  body 
in  which  it  was  lodged.  Two  quite  na* 
tural  reasons  introduced  this  opinion ;  the 
first  is,  that  in  all  languages  tlie  soul  was 
called  spirit,  breath,  wind.  This  spirit, 
this  breath,  this  wind,  was  therefore  very 
fine  and  delicate.  The  second  is,  that  if 
the  soul  of  a  man  had  not  retained  a  form 
similar  to  that  which  it  possessed  during 
its  life,  we  should  not  have  been  able 
after  death  to  distinguish  the  soul  of  one 
man  from  that  of  another.  This  soul, 
this  shade,  which  existed,  separated  from 
its  body,  might  very  well  show  itself 
upon  occasion,  revisit  the  place  which  it 
had  inhabited,  its  parents  and  friends, 
speak  to  them  and  instruct  them.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  incompatibility. 

As  departed  souls  might  very  well 
teach  those  whom  they  came  to  visit  the 
secret  of  conjuring  them,  they  foiled  not 
to  do  so;  and  the  word  Abraxa,  pro- 
nounced with  some  ceremonies,  brought 
up  souls  with  whom  he  who  pronounced 
it  wished  to  speak*    I  suppose  an  Egyp- 
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tian  sayinfir  to  a  philosopher,— I  descend  >  AH  that  we  can  do,  is  to  say  to  hit*, — 
in  a  right  line  from  the  magicians  of;  My  friend,  we  do  not  burn  you  as  a  true 
Pharaoh,  who  changed  rods  into  serpents,  >  sorcerer,  but  as  a  false  one;  you  boast 
and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood  ;  [oi  an  admirable  art  which  you  possess 
one  of  my  ancestors  married  the  witch  of  >  not ;  we  treat  you  as  a  man  who  utters 
Endor,  who  conjured  up  the  soul  of  j  false  money ;  the  more  we  love  the  good, 
Samuel  at  the  request  of  Saul ;  she  com-  \  the  more  severely  we  punish  those  who 
municated  her  secrets  to  her  husband,  \  give  us  counterfeits  ;  we  know  very  well 
who  made  her  the  confidant  of  his  own ;  \  that  there  were  formerly  venerable  con* 
I  possess  this  inheritance  from  my  father  >  jurors,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
and  mother;  my  genealogy  is  well  at-  i  you  are  not  one,  since  you  sufier  yourself 
tested ;  I  command  the  spirits  and  ele-  ( to  be  burnt  like  a  fool, 
ments.  The  philosopher,  in  reply,  will  i  It  is  true,  that  the  magician  so  pushed 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  demand  his  \  might  say, — My  science  extends  not  so 
protection ;  for  if  disposed  to  deny  and  |  far  as  to  extinguish  a  pile  without  water« 
dispute,  the  magician  will  shut  his  mouth  ^  and  to  kill  my  judges  with  words.  I 
by  saying, — You  cannot  deny  the  facts ;  i  can  only  call  up  spirits,  read  the  future, 
my  ancestors  have  been  incontestibly  great  :  and  change  certain  substances  into  others ; 
magicians,  and  you  doubt  it  not ;  you  \  my  power  is  bounded  ;  but  you  should 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  1  am  infe>  I  not  for  that  reason  burn  me  at  a  slow 
rior  to  them,  particularly  when  a  man  of  i  fire.  It  is  as  if  you  caused  a  physician 
honour  like  myself  assures  you  thaw  he  is  ^  to  be  hanged  who  could  cure  fever,  and 
a  sorcerer.  The  philosopher,  to  be  sure,  \  not  a  paralysis.  The  judges  might,  how- 
might  say  to  him, — Do  me  the  pleasure  |  ever,  still  reasonably  observe,— -Show  ut 
to  conjure  up  a  shade ;  allow  me  to  v  then  some  secret  of  your  art,  or  consent 
speak  to  a  soul ;  change  this  water  into  f  to  be  burned  with  a  good  grace, 
blood,  and  this  rod  into  a  serpent.*  The  \  „ .  ,  .  ^„     ,.„^^^*,r« 
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philosophers;  but  I  have  shown  spirits  J  I  will  suppose  that  a  fiiir  princess  who 
to  very  respectable  ladies,  and  to  simple  \  never  heard  speak  of  anatomy,  is  ill  either 
^>eople  who  never  dispute;  you  should  (  from  having  eaten  or  danced  too  much, 
ut  least  believe  that  it  is  very  possible  for  >  or  having  done  too  much  of  what  several 
me  to  have  these  secrets,  since  you  are  I  princesses  occasionally  do.     I   suppose 


forced  to  confess  that  my  ancestors  pos- 
sessed them.  What  was  done  formerly 
can  be  done  now  ;  and  you  ought  to  be- 
lieve in  magic  without  my  being  obliged 
to  exercise  my  art  before  you. 

These  reasons  are  so  good,  that  all  na- 
tions have  had  sorcerers.    The  greatest 


that  her  physician  says  to  her, — Madam, 
for  your  health  to  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
for  your  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  to  dis- 
tribute a  fine,  well-conditioned  marrow, 
in  the  spine  of  your  back  down  to  your 
hi^hness's  rump ;  and  that  this  marrow 
should  equally  animate  fifteen  pair  of 


sorcerers  were  paid  by  the  state,  in  order  s  nerves,  each  right  and  left  It  is  neces- 
to  discover  the  future  clearly  in  the  heart  |  sary  that  your  heart  should  contract  and 
and  liver  of  an  ox.  Why,  therefore,  have  \  dilate  itself  with  a  constantly  equal  force ; 
others  so  long  been  punished  with  death  ?  \  and  that  all  the  blood  whicK  it  forces  into 


They  have  done  more  marvellous  things ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  more  honoured  ; 
above  all,  their  power  should  be  feared. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  con- 
demn a  true  magician  to  be  burnt ;  for 
we  should  presume  that  he  can  extinguish 


your  arteries  should  circulate  in  all  these 
arteries  and  veins  about  six  hundred  times 
a-day. 

This  blood,  in  circalating  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  surpasses  that  of  the  Rhone, 
ought  to  dispose  on  its  passa$re  of  that 


the  fire  and  twist  the  necks  of  hi.  judges.  I  which  continually  forms  the  lymph,  urine, 
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lNie,&c.,of  your  highnesfr— of  that  which  t  princess. 

furnishes  all  these  secretions,  which  in-  {  What  I  all  these  secrets  for  purifying^ 
sensibly  render  your  skin  soft,  frosh,  and  \  the  blood,  of  which  my  ladies  have  spoken 
&ir,  that  without  them  would  be  yellow,  ^  to  me ;  this  Baume  de  Vie  of  the  Sieur 
grey,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  like  old  parch-  (  de  Lievre ;  these  packets  of  the  Sieur 
ment.  ;  Arnauld  ;  all  these  pills  so  much  praised 

PRINCESS.  J  by  femmes  de  chambre — 

Well,  sir,  the  king  pays  you  to  attend  \  physician. 

to  all  this :  fiiil  not  to  put  all  things  in  s      Are  so  many  inventions  to  get  money, 
their  place,  and  to  make  my  liquids  cir-  >  and  to  flatter  patients,  while  natare  alone 
culate  so  that  I  may  be  cx>mfortable.     I  -:  acts. 
warn  you  that  I  will  not  suffer  with  im-  \  princess. 

punity.  \     But  there  are  specifics  ? 

physician.  \  PHYSICIAN. 

Madam,  address  your  orders  to  the  <      Yes,  madam,  like  the  water  of  youth 
ftuthor  of  nature.    The  sole  power  which  \  in  romances. 
made  millions  of  planets  and  comets  to  \  princess. 

revolve  round  millions  of  suns,  has  di-  \     In  what,  then,  consists  medicine? 
reeled  the  course  of  your  blood.  5  physician. 

princess.  \     I  have  already  told  you,  in  cleaning 

What!  are  you  a  physician,  and  can  \  and  keeping  in  order  the  house  which  we 
you  prescribe  nothing  ?  \  cannot  re-build. 

physician.  I  princess. 

No,  madam  ;  we  can  only  take  away  \     There  are,  however,  salutary  things, 
from,  we  can  add   nothing  to  nature.  >  and  others  hurtful? 
Your  servants  clean  your  palace,  but  the  !  prysician. 

architect  built  it.  If  your  highness  has  s  You  have  guessed  all  the  secret.  Kat 
eaten  greedily,  I  can  cleanse  your  entrails  >  moderately  that  which  you  know  by  ex- 
with  cassia,  manna,  and  pods  of  senna :  |  perience  will  agree  with  you.     Nothing 


it  is  a  broom  which  I  introduce  to  cleanse 
your  inside.  If  you  have  a  cancer,  I 
must  cut  off  your  breast,  but  I  cannot 
give  you  another.  Have  you  a  stone  in 
your  bladder  ?  I  can  deliver  you  from  it. 
I  can  cut  you  off  a  gangrened  foot,  leav- 
ing you  to  walk  on  the  other.    In  a  word, 


IS  good  for  the  body  but  what  is  easily 
digested.  What  medicine  will  best  assist 
digestion.  Exercise.  NVhat  best  recruit 
your  strength?  Sleep.  What  will  di- 
minish incurable  ills  ?  Patience.  What 
''hange  a  bad  constitution  ?  Nothing.  In 
all  violent  maladies,  we  have  only  the 


we  physicians  perfectly  resemble  teeth-  s  recipe  of  Moli^re,  '  seignare,  purgare  ;* 
drawers,  who  extract  a  decayed  tooth,  |  and,  if  we  will,  '  clisterium  donare.' 
without  the  power  of  substituting  a  sound  <  There  is  not  a  fourth.  All,  I  have  told 
one,  quacks  as  they  are.  5  you,  amounts  only  to  keeping  a  house  in 

princess.  \  order,  to  which  we  cannot  add  a  peg. 

You  make  me  tremble ;  I  believed  that  \  All  art  consists  in  adaptation, 
physicians  cured  all  maladies.  \  princeSs. 

phymcian.  \     You  puff  not  your  merchandise.    You 

We  infallibly  cure  all  those  which  cure  \  are  an  honest  man.    When  I  am  queen, 
themselves.      It  is  generally,  and  with  1 1  will  make  yon  my  first  physician, 
very  few  exceptions,  with  internal  mala-  >  physician, 

dies  as  with  external  wounds.  Nature  \  Let  nature  be  your  first  physician.  It 
alone  cures  thoee  which  are  not  mortal.  \  is  she  who  made  all.  Of  those  who  have 
Those  which  are  so  will  find  no  resource  \  lived  beyond  a  hundred  years,  none  wer« 
in  it.  s  of  the  faculty.    The  King  of  France  has 
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already  buried  forty  of  his  physicians,  as 
many  chief  physicians,  besides  physicians 
of  the  establiahment  and  others. 

PBINCESS. 

Andy  truly,  I  hope  to  bury  you  also. 

MAN. 

To  know  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  necessary  to  read  works 
of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  go  through  a 
course  of  anatomy. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  man  we  call 
moral,*  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  ha?e 
lived  and  reflected.  Are  not  all  moral 
works  contained  in  these  words  of  Job  ? 
'*  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  few  days  to  live,  and  is  full  of  trouble. 
He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
down :  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  con- 
tinueth  not." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  human 
race  has  not  above  two-and-twenty  years 
to  live,  reckoning  those  who  die  at  their 
nurses'  breasts,  and  those  who  for  a  hun- 
dred years  drag  on  the  remains  of  a  mi- 
serable and  imbecile  Ufe. 

It  is  a  fine  apologue,  that  ancient  &ble 
of  Uie  first  man  who  was  at  first  destined 
to  live  twenty  years  at  most,  and  who 
reduced  it  to  five  years  by  estimating  one 
life  with  another.  The  man  was  in  de- 
spair, and  had  near  him  a  caterpillar,  a 
butterfly,  a  peacock,  a  horse,  a  fox,  and 
an  ape. 

Prolong  my  life,  said  he  to  Jupiter ;  I 
am  more  worthy  than  these  animals ;  it 
is  just  that  I  and  my  family  should  live 
lone  to  command  all  beasts.     Willingly, 
said  J  upiter ;  but  1  have  only  a  certain 
number  of  days  to  divide  among  the  whole 
of  the  beings  to  whom  I  have  granted  hie. 
I  can  only  give  to  thee  by  taking  away 
fi-om  others ;  for  imagine  not,  that  be- 
cause I  am  Jupiter,  I  am  infinite  and  all- 
{)owerful ;   I  have  my  nature  and  my 
imits.     Now  I  will  grant  thee  some  years  ! 
more,  by  taking  them  from  these  six  ani-  I 
mals,  of  which  thou  art  jealous,  on  con-  I 
dition  that  thou  shalt  successively  assume  ! 
their  manner  of  living.     Man  shall  first 
be  a  caterpillar,  dragging  himself  along 


in  his  earliest  infimey.  UjMil  fiAeei,  fae 
shall  have  the  lightness  of  a  butterfly ;  in 
his  youth,  the  vanity  of  a  peacock.  Id 
manhood,  he  must  undergo  the  labours 
of  a  horse.  Towards  fifty,  he  shall  have 
the  tricks  of  a  fox ;  and  in  his  old  age, 
be  ugly  and  ridiculous  like  an  ape.  This, 
in  general,  is  the  destiny  of  man. 

Kemark  further,  that  notwithstanding 
these  bounties  of  Jupiter,  the  animal  man 
has  still  but  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
to  live,  at  most.  Taking  mankind  in 
general,  of  this  a  third  must  be  taken  away 
for  sleep,  during  which  we  are  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  dead ;  thus  there  remain  fifteen, 
and  from  these  fifteen  we  must  take  lit 
least  fiight  for  our  first  infancy,  which  ia^ 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  vestibule  of  life. 
The  clear  product  will  be  seven  years, 
and  of  these  seven  years  the  half  at  least 
is  consumed  in  grief  of  all  kinds.  Take 
three  years  and  a  half  for  labour,  fatigue, 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  we  shall  have  none 
remaining.  W  ell,  poor  animal,  wilt  thou 
still  be  proud  ? 

Unfortunately,  in  this  fable  Jupiter  for- 
got to  dress  this  animal  as  he  clotlied  the 
ass,  horse,  peacock,  and  even  the  cater- 
pillar. Man  had  only  his  bare  skin, 
which,  continually  exposed  to  the  sun, 
rain,  and  hail,  became  cliapped,  tanned, 
and  spotted.  The  male  in  our  continent 
was  disfigured  by  spare  hairs  on  his  body, 
which  rendered  him  fi-ightful  without 
covering  him.  His  face  was  hidden  by 
these  hairs.  His  skin  became  a  rougn 
soil  which  bore  a  forest  of  stalks,  the 
roots  of  which  tended  upwards,  and  the 
branches  of  which  grew  downwards.  It 
was  in  diis  state  and  in  this  image,  tliat 
this  animal  ventured  to  paint  God,  when 
in  course  of  time  he  learnt  tlie  art  of  de- 
scription. 

The  female  being  more  weak,  became 
still  more  disgusting  and  frigiitful  in  her 
old  age;  ana,  in  short,  without  tailor^ 
and  mantua-makers,  one  half  of  mankind 
would  never  have  dared  to  show  itself  to 
the  other.  Yet,  before  having  clothes, 
before  even  knowing  how  to  speak,  some 
ages  must  have  passed  away, — a  truilji 
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which  has  been  proved,  but  which  mnst 
be  often  repeated. 

It  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  we 
should  have  harassed  an  innocent,  esti- 
mable man  of  our  time,  the  good  Helve- 
tius,  for  having  said,  that  if  men  had  not 
hands,  they  could  not  build  houses  and 
work  tapestry.  Apparently,  those  who 
have  condemned  this  proposition,  have 
discovered  a  secret  for  cutting  stones  and 
wood,  and  working  at  the  needle  with 
their  feet. 

I  liked  the  author  of  the  work  '^  On 
Mind/'  This  man  was  worth  more  than 
all  his  enemies  together ;  but  I  never  ap- 
proved either  the  errors  of  his  book,  or  ; 
the  trivial  truths  which  he  so  emphatically 
enforced  I  have,  however,  boldly  taken 
his  part  when  absurd  men  have  con- 
demned him  for  these  same  truths. 

I  have  no  terms  to  express  the  excess 
of  my  contempt  for  those  who,  for  exam- 

§Ie  sake,  would  magisterially  jproscribe 
lis  passage : — "  The  Turks  can  only  be 
comidered  deists.''  How  then,  pedant ! 
would  you  have  them  regarded  as  athe- 
ists, because  they  adore  only  one  God  I 

You  condemn  this  other  proposition, 
— ^  The  man  of  sense  knows  that  men 
are  what  they  must  be ;  that  all  hatred 
against  them  is  unjust ;  that  a  fool  com- 
mits fooleries  as  a  wild  stock  bears  bitter 
fruits." 

So,  crabbed  stocks  of  the  schools,  you 
persecute  a  man  because  he  hates  you 
not! 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  schools,  and 
pursue  our  subject. 

Reason^  industrious  hands,  a  head  ca- 
pable of  generalising  ideas,  a  language 
pliant  enough  to  express  them, — these  are 

Seat  bene^ts  granted  by  the  Supreme 
eing  to  mau^  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
animals. 

The  male  in  general  lives  rather  a  shorter 
time  than  the  ^rnale. 

He  is  also  generally  larger  in  propor- 
tion. A  man  of  the  loftiest  stature  is  com- 
monly two  or  three  inches  hi^^er  than  the 
tallest  woman. 

His  strength  is  almost  always  superior ; 


he  is  more  active ;  and  having  all  his  or- 
gans stronger,  he  is  more  capable  of  a 
fixed  attention.  All  arts  have  been  in- 
vented by  him,  and  not  by  woman.  We 
should  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  fire  ot 
imagination,  but  persevering  meditation 
and  combination  of  ideas  which  have  in- 
vented arts,  as  mechanies,  gunpowder, 
printing,  dialling,  &c. 

Mankind  alone  knows  that  it  must  die, 
and  knows  it  only  by  experience.  A  child 
brought  up  alone,  and  transported  into  a 
desert  island,  would  dream  of  death  no 
more  than  a  plant  or  a  cat. 

A  singular  man  has  written,  that  the 
human  body  is  a  fruit,  which  is  green 
until  old  age,  and  that  the  moment  of 
death  is  that  of  maturity.  A  strange  ma- 
turity, ashes  and  putre&ction !  The  head 
of  this  philosopher  was  not  ripe.  How 
many  extravagances  has  the  rage  for  tell- 
ing novelties  produced  ? 

The  principal  occupations  of  our  race 
are  the  provision  of  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing ;  all  the  rest  are  nearly  acces- 
sary ;  and  it  is  this  poor  accessary  which 
has  produced  so  many  mvages  and  mur- 
ders. 

Different  Races  of  Men, 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  how  many  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  this  globe  contains, 
and  to  what  degrees  the  first  negro  and 
the  first  white  who  met,  were  astonished 
at  one  another. 

It  is  likely  enough,  that  several  weakly 
species  of  men  and  animals  have  perished . 
it  is  thus  that  we  no  longer  discover  any 
of  the  murex,  of  which  the  species  has 
probably  been  devoured  by  other  animals 
who  several  ages  after  visited  the  shores 
inhabited  by  this  little  shell-fish. 

St.  Jerome,  in  hisHistoryof  the  Father 
of  the  Desert,  speaks  of  a  centaur  who 
had  a  conven*ation  with  St.  Anthony  the 
Hermit.  He  afterwards  gives  an  account 
of  a  much  longer  discourse  that  the  sami 
Anthony  had  witli  a  satyr. 

St.  Augustin,  in  his  thirty-third  ser- 
mon, addressed  '^  To  his  Mothers  in  the 
Desert/' tells  things  as  exuaordinary  as 
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Jerome.  '<I  was  already  Bishop  of 
HippOy  whea  I  went  into  Ethiopia  with 
some  servants  of  Christ,  there  to  preach 
the  gospel.  In  this  country  we  saw  many 
men  and  women  without  heads,  who  had 
two  great  eyes  in  their  breasts.  In  coun- 
tries still  more  southerly,  we  saw  a  people 
who  had  but  one  eye  in  their  foreheads,^' 
&c. 

Apparently,  Ai^stin  and  Jerome  then 
spoke  '  with  economy ;'  they  augmented 
the  works  of  creation,  to  raise  greater  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  God.  They 
sought  to  astonish  men  by  iables,  to  ren- 
der them  more  submissive  to  the  yoke  of 
feith. 

We  can  be  very  good  Christians  with- 
out believing  in  centaurs,  men  without 
heads,  or  with  only  one  eye,  one  leg.  Sic. 
But  can  we  doubt  that  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  a  negro  may  be  different  to  that 
of  a  white,  since  the  mucous  netted  mem- 
brane beneath  the  skin  is  white  in  the 
and  black  in  the  other?    I  have 
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already  told  you  so,  but  you  are  deaf. 

The  Albinois  and  the  Darians — the  first 
originally  of  Africa,  and  the  second  of  the 
middle  of  America — are  as  difTerent  from 
us  as  finom  the  negroes.  There  are  yel- 
low, red,  and  grey  races.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  all  the  Americans  are 
without  beardi  or  hair  on  their  bodies, 
except  the  bead  anJ  eyebrows.  All  are 
equally  men,  but  only  as  a  fir,  an  oak, 
and  a  pear  tree  are  equally  trees ;  the 
pear  tree  comes  not  from  the  fir,  nor  the 
fir  from  the  oak. 

But  whence  comes  it,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  an  island  named 
Otaheite,  the  men  are  bearded  ?  It  is  to 
ask  why  we  are  so,  while  the  Peruvians, 
Mexicans,  and  Canadians  are  not.  It  is 
30  ask,  why  apes  have  tails,  and  why  na- 
ture has  refused  us  an  ornament  which, 
at  least  among  us,  is  aa  extreme  rarity.  . 

The  inclinations  and  characters  of  men 
differ  as  much  as  their  climates  and  go- 
vernments. It  has  never  been  possible 
to  compose  a  regiment  of  Laplanaers  and 
Samoyeds,  whilst  the  Siberians,  their 
neighbouiSy  become  intrepid  soldiers. 


Neither  can  you  make  good  grenadiers, 
of  a  poor  Darian  or  an  Albinois.  It  is 
not  because  they  have  partridge  eyes,  or 
that  their  hair  and  eyebrows  are  like  the 
finest  and  whitest  silk ;  but  it  is  because 
their  bodies,  and  consequently  their 
courage,  partake  of  the  most  extreme 
weakness.  There  is  none  but  a  blind 
man,  and  even  an  obstinate  blind  man, 
who  can  deny  the  existence  of  all  these 
different  species.  It  is  as  great  and  re- 
markable as  that  of  apes. 

That  all  Races  of  Men  have  constantltf 
hvea  in  Society. 

All  the  men  whom  we  have  discovered 
in  the  most  uncultivated  and  frightful 
countries,  herd  together  like  beavers, 
ants,  bees,  and  several  others  species  of 
animals. 

We  have  never  seen  countries  in  which 
they  lived  separate ;  or  in  which  the  male 
only  joined  with  the  female  by  chance, 
and  abandoned  her  the  moment  after  in 
disgust;  or  in  which  the  mother  estranged 
herself  from  her  children,  after  haidng 
brought  them  up ;  or  in  which  hu'naaa 
beings  lived  without  family  and  society. 
Some  poor  jesters  have  abused  their  un- 
derstandings so  for,  as  to  hazard  the  as- 
tonishing paradox,  that  man  is  originally 
created  to  live  alone,  and  that  it  is  society 
which  has  depraved  his  nature.  They 
might  as  well  say,  that  herrings  were 
created  to  swim  alone  in  the  sea ;  and 
that  it  is  by  an  excess  of  corruption,  that 
they  pass  in  a  troop  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  our  shores ;  that  formerly  cranes 
flew  in  the  air  singly,  and  that,  by  a  vio- 
lation of  their  natural  instinct,  they  have 
subsequently  chosen  to  travel  in  com- 
pany. 

Every  animal  has  its  instinct,  and  the 
instinct  of  man,  fortified  by  reason,  dis- 
poses him  towards  society,  as  towards 
eating  and  drinking.  So  far  from  the 
want  of  society  having  degraded  man,  it 
is  estrangement  from  society  which  de- 
grades him.  Whoever  lived  absolutely 
alone,  would  soon  lose  the  faculty  of 
tliiiiking  and  expressing    himself;   he 
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would  be  a .  burden  to  himself^  and  it  5  mother  redoubles  her  lore  for  him  fronr 
ivould  only  remain  to  metamorphose  him  |  whom  she  has  received  the  germ  of  a 
into  a  beast.     An  excess  of  powerless  i  being  similar  to  himself, 
pride,  which  rises  up  lu^nst  the  pride  i      The  instinct  of  the  colliers  of  the  Black 


of  others,  may  induce  a  melancholy  man 
to  fly  from  his  fellows;  but  it  is  a  species 
of  depravity,  and  punishes  itself.    That 


Forest  speaks  to  them  as  loudly,  and 
animates  them  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
their  children,  as  the  instinct  of  pigeons 


pride  is  its  own  punishment,  which  frets  I  and  nightingales   induces  them  to  feed 
Itself  into  solitude  and  secretly  resents  ]  their  little  ones.  Time  has  therefore  been 
being  despised   and    forgotten.      It  is  |  sadly  lost  in  writing  these  abominable 
enduring  the  most  horrible  slavery,  in  i  absurdities. 
Older  to  be  free.  >     The  great  fault  of  all  these  paradoxical 

We  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  ordi-  l  books  lies  in  always  supposing  nature 
nary  folly  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  not  i  very  different  from  what  it  is.  If  the 
natural  for  a  man  to  be  attached  to  a  I  satires  on  man  and  woman  written  by 
woman  during  the  nine  months  of  her  I  Boileau  were  not  pleasantries,  they  would 
pregnancy.  The  appetite  is  satisfied  says  ^  sin  in  the  essential  point  of  supposing  all 
the  author  of  these  paradoxes;  the  man  >.  men  fools  and  all  women  coquettes. 
has  no  longer  any  want  of  woman,  nor  s  The  same  author,  an  enemy  to  society, 
the  woman  of  man ;  and  the  latter  need  ^  like  the  fox  without  a  tall  who  would 
not  have  the  least  care,  nor  perhaps  the  ^  have  his  companions  cut  off  theirs,  thus 
least  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  transient  I  in  a  magisterial  style  expresses  himself: 
intercourse.  They  go  different  ways,  |  "  The  first  who,  having  enclosed  an 
and  there  is  no  appearance,  until  the  end  <  estate,  took  upon  himself  to  say — ^This  is 
of  nine  months,  that  they  have  ever  been  I  mine — and  found  people  simple  enough 
cnown  to  one  another.  Why  should  he  \  to  believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of 
help  her  afker  her  delivery?  Why  assist  i  society.  What  crimes,  wars,  murders, 
to  bring  up  a  child  whom  he  cannot  in-  \  miseries,  and  horrors,  might  have  been 
stinctively  know  belongs  to  him  alone?     \  spared  to  mankind,  if  some  one,  seizing 

All  this  is  execrable ;  but  happily  no-  <  the  stakes,  or  filling  up  the  pit,  had  cried 
thing  is  more  false.  If  this  barbarous  \  to  his  companions — Take  cure  how  you 
indifference  was  the  true  instinct  of  na-  >  listen  to  this  impostor;  you  are  lost  if 
ture,  mankind  would  always  have  acted  ^  you  foi^et  that  the  fruits  are  common  to 
thus.  Instinct  is  unchangeable,  its  in-  ^  all,  and  that  the  earth  belongs  to  no- 
consistences  are  very  rare ;    the  father  i  body  I '' 

would  always  abandon  the  mother,  and  \  Ilius,  according  to  this  fine  philoso- 
the  mother  would  abandon  her  child.  I  pher,  a  thief,  a  destroyer,  would  have 
There  would  have  been  much  fewer  men  /  neen  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  we 
on  earth  than  voracious  animals;  for  the  l  should  punish  an  honest  man  who  says 
wild  beasts  better  provided  and  better  %  to  his  children,  '*  Let  us  imitate  our 
armed,  have  a  more  prompt  instinct,  >  neighbour;''  he  has  enclosed  his  field, 
more  sure  means  of  living,  and  a  more  |  the  beasts  will  no  longer  ravage  it,  his  land 
certain  nourishment  than  mankind.  \  will  become  more  fertile ;   let  us  work 

Our  nature  is  very  different  from  the  \  ours  as  he  has  laboured  his;  it  will  aid 
frightful  romance  which  this  man,  pos-  \  us,  and  we  shall  improve  it.  Each  family 
8e»ed  of  the  devil,  has  made  of  it.  £x-  \  cultivating  its  own  enclosure,  we  shall  be 
cept  some  barbarous  souls  entirely  bra-  i  better  fed,  more  healthy,  more  peaceable, 
tish,  or  perhaps  a  philosopher  more  brutal  <  and  less  unhappy.  We  will  endeavour 
itill,  the  roughest  man,  by  a  prevailing  \  to  establish  a  distributive  justice,  which 
mstmct,  loves  the  child  which  is  not  yet  \  will  console  our  unhappy  race ;  and  we 
bom,  the  womb  which  bears  it;  and  the  \  shall  be  raised  above   the   foxes   and 
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polecats,  to  whom  this  babbler  would 
compare  us." 

Would  not  this  discourse  be  more 
sensible  and  honest,  than  that  of  the  sav- 
age fool  who  would  destroy  the  good 
man's  orchard? 

What  philosophy  therefore  19  that 
which  says  thinpi  that  common  sense 
disclaims  from  China  to  Canada?  Is  it 
not  that  of  a  beggar,  who  would  have  all 
the  rich  robbed  by  the  poor,  in  order  that 
fraternal  union  might  be  better  estab- 
lished among  men? 

It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  hedges,  forests, 
and  plains,  were  covered  with  wholesome 
and  delicious  fruits,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, unjust,  and  ridiculous,  to  guard 
them. 

If  there  «tf  any  islands  in  which  na- 
ture produces  food  and  all  necessaries 
without  trouble,  let  us  go  and  live  there, 
far  from  the  trash  of  our  laws;  but  as 
soon  as  you  have  peopled  them,  we  must 
return  to  meum  and  tuum,  and  to  laws 
which  are  very  often  very  bad,  but  which 
we  cannot  rationally  do  away. 

It  Man  bom  Wicked? 

Is  it  not  demonstrated,  that  man  is 
not  born  perverse  and  the  child  of  the 
devil?  If  such  was  his  nature,  he  would 
commit  enormous  crimes  and  barbarities 
as  soon  as  he  could  walk ;  he  would  use 
the  first  knife  he  could  find,  to  wound 
whoever  displeased  him.  He  would  ne- 
cessarily resemble  little  wolves  and  foxes, 
who  bite  as  soon  as  they  can. 

On  the  contrary,  throughout  the  world, 
he  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  the  lamb, 
while  he  is  an  infent.  Why  therefore, 
and  how  is  it,  that  he  so  often  becomes  a 
wolf  and  fox  ?  Is  it  not  that,  being  bom 
neither'  good  nor  wicked,  education,  ex- 
ample, the  government  into  which  he  is 
thrown — ^in  short,  occasion  of  every  kind 
— determines  him  to  virtue  or  yiee? 

Perhaps  human  nature  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Man  could  not  always  have 
false  thoughts,  nor  always  true  affections ; 
be  always  sweet,  or  always  cruel. 

It  is   demonstrable,  that  woman  is 


elevated  beyond  men  in  the  scale  of 
goodness.  We  see  a  hundred  brothers 
enemies  to  each  other,  to  one  Clytem- 
nestra. 

There  are  professions  which  necessa- 
rily render  the  soul  pitiless — that  of  the 
soldier,  the  butcher,  the  officer  of  justice, 
and  the  jailor;  and  all  trades  which  are 
founded  on  the  annoyance  of  others. 

The  officer,  the  soldier,  the  jailor,  for 
example,  are  only  happy  in  making  others 
miserable.  It  is  true,  they  are  necessary 
against  malefoctors,  and  so  far  useftil  to 
society ;  but  of  a  thousand  men  of  the 
kind,  there  is  not  one  who  acts  from  the 
motive  of  the  public  good,  or  who  even 
reflects  that  it  is  a  public  good. 

It  is  above  all  a  curious  thing  to  hear 
them  speak  of  their  prowess  as  they  count 
the  number  of  their  victims ;  their  snares 
to  entrap  them,  the  ills  which  they  have 
made  them  suffer,  and  the  money  which 
they  have  got  by  it. 

Whoever  has  been  able  to  descend  to 
the  subaltern  detail  of  the  bar — ^whoever 
has  only  heard  lawyers  reason  familiarly 
among  themselves,  and  applaud  them- 
selves for  the  miseries  of  their  clients— 
must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  human 
nature. 

There  are  more  frightful  professions 
still,  which  are  however  canvassed  for 
like  a  canonship. 

There  are  some  which  change  an  honest 
man  into  a  rogue,  and  which  accustom 
him  to  lie  in  spite  of  himself,  to  deceive 
almost  vidthout  perceiving  it,  to  put  a 
blind  before  the  eyes  of  others,  to  pros- 
trate himself  by  the  interest  and  vanity 
of  his  situation,  and  without  remorse  to 
plunge  mankind  into  stupid  blindness. 

W^mcn,  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  eduoiiion  of  their  children,  and  shut 
up  in  their  domestic  cares,  are  excluded 
m>m  all  these  professions,  which  pervert 
human  nature  and  render  it  atrocious. 
They  are  everywhere  less  barbarous  than 
men. 

Physics  join  with  morals  to  prevent 
them  from  great  crimes;  their  blood  is 
milder;  they  are  less  addicted  toslzony. 
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!t(|uors,  which  inspire  ferocity.  An 
evident  proof  is,  that  of  a  thousand  tio- 
tims  of  justice  in  a  thousand  executed 
assassins,  we  scarcely  reckon  four  wo- 
men. It  is  also  proved  elsewhere,  I 
believe,  that  in  Asia  there  are  not  two 
examples  of  women  condemned  to  a  pub- 
lic punishment. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  onr  customs 
and  habits  have  rendered  the  male  spe- 
cies very  wicked. 

If  this  truth  was  general  and  without 
exceptions,  the  species  would  be  more 
homble  than  spiders,  wolves,  and  pole- 
cats, are  to  our  eyes.  But  happily,  pro- 
fessions which  harden  the  heart  and  fill 
it  with  odious  passions,  nre  very  rare. 
Observe,  that  in  a  nation  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, there  are  at  most  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers.  This  is  but  one  soldier 
to  two  hundred  individuals.  These  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  held  in  the 
most  severe  discipline,  and  there  are 
among  them  very  honest  people,  who 
return  to  their  villages  and  finish  their 
old  age  as  good  iathers  and  husbands. 

The  number  of  other  tmdes  which  are 
dangerous  to  manners,  is  but  small. 

Labourers,  artisans  and  artists,  are  too 
much  occupied  often  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  crime. 

The  earth  will  always  bear  detestable 
wretches,  and  books  will  always  exagge- 
rate the  number,  which,  rather  than 
being  greater,  is  less  than  we  say. 

If  mankind  had  been  under  the  empire 
of  the  devil,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  person  upon  earth. 

Let  us  console  ourselves:  we  have 
seen,  and  we  shall  always  see,  fine  minds 
from  Pekin  to  la  Rochelle;  and  what- 
ever licentiates  and  batchelors  may  say, 
the  Tituses,  Trajans,  Antoninuses,  and 
l^eter  Bayles,  were  very  honest  men. 

Of  Man  in  the  State  rfpure  Nature, 

Whatman  would  be  in  the  state  which 
we  call  that  of  pure  nature  ?  An  animal 
much  below  the  first  Iroquois  whom  we 
found  in  the  north  of  America. 

He  would  be  very  inferior  to  these 


,  Iroquois,  since  they  knew  how  to  light 
f  fires  and  make  arrows.     He  would  re- 
I  quire  ages  to  arrive  at  these  two  arts. 
I      Man,    abandoned     to    pare    nature, 
I  would  have,  for  his  language,  only  a  few 
j  inarticulate  sounds ;  the  species  would 
)  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  from 
I  the  difficulty  of  getting  nourishment  and 
the  want  of  help,  at  least  in  our  harsh 
climates.  He  would  have  no  more  know- 
ledge of  God  and  the  soul,  than  of  ma- 
thematics ;  these  ideas  would  be  lost  in 
the  care  of  procuring  food.    The  race  of 
beavers  would  be  infinitely  preferable. 

Man  would  then  be  only  precisely  like 
a  robust  child ;  and  we  have  seen  many 
men  who  are  not  much  above  that  state^ 
as  it  is. 

The  Laplanders,  the  Samoyeds,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  the  GafiTres, 
and  Hottentots,  are— with  respect  to  man 
in  a  state  of  pure  nature — that  which 
the  courts  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis  were 
in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Oevennes.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamschatka  and  the  Hottentots  of  our 
days,  so  superior  to  men  entirely  savage, 
are  animals  who  live  six  mouths  of  liie 
year  in  caverns,  where  they  eat  the  ver- 
min by  which  they  are  eaten. 

In  general,  mankind  is  not  above  two 
or  three  degrees  more  civilised  than  the 
Kamschatkans.  The  multitude  of  brute 
beasts  called  men,  compared  with  the 
little  number  of  those  who  think,  is  at 
least  in  the  proportion  of  an  hundred  to 
one  in  many  nations. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  on  ona 
side,  father  Malebranche,  who  treats 
familiarly  of 'the  Word;'  and  on  the 
other,  these  millions  of  animals  similar 
to  him,  who  have  never  heard  speak 
of  <  the  Word,'  and  who  have  not  one 
metaphysical  idea. 

Between  men  of  pure  instinct,  and 
men  of  genius,  floats  this  immense  num«> 
ber  occupied  solely  with  subsisting. 

This  subsistence  costs  us  so  much 
pains,  that  in  the  north  of  America  an 
image  of  God  often  runs  five  or  six 
leagues  to  get  a  dinner;  whilst  among 
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US  the  image  of  God  bedews  the  groond 
witli  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  order  to 
procure  bread. 

Add  to  this  bread— or  the  equivalent 
— «  hut,  and  a  poor  dress,  and  you  will 
have  man  such  as  he  is  in  general,  from 
one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other : 
Hnd  it  is  only  in  a  multitude  of  ages  that 
he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  this  high 
degree  of  attainment. 

Finally,  after  other  ages,  things  got  to 
the  point  at  which  we  see  them  Here 
we  represent  a  tragedy  in  music ;  there 
we  kill  one  another  on  the  high  seas  of 
another  hemisphere,  with  a  thousand 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  opera,  and  a  ship 
Oi  war  of  the  tirst  rank,  always  astonish 
my  imagination.  I  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  carried  much  &rther  in  any  of 
the  globes  with  which  the  heavens  are 
studded.  More  than  half  the  habitable 
world  however  is  still  peopled  with  two- 
footed  animals,  who  live  m  the  horrible 
state  approaching  to  pure  nature,  existing 
arid  clothmg  themselves  with  difficulty, 
scarcely  enjoying  the  gift  of  speech, 
scarcely  perceiving  that  they  arc  unfor- 
tunate, and  living  and  dying  almost 
without  knowing  it. 

Kxamination  of  a  thought  of  Pascal  on 

Man. 

'*  I  can  conceive  a  man  without  hands 
or  feet,  and  I  could  even  conceive  him 
without  a  head,  if  experience  taught  me 
not,  that  it  is  with  the  nead  he  thinks.  It 
is  therefore  thought  which  makes  the  be- 
ing of  man,  without  which  we  cannot 
conceive  him."— (Thoughts  of  Pascal). 

How!  conceive  a  man,  without  feel, 
hands,  and  head?  This  would  be  b> 
different  a  thing  from  a  man  as  a  gourd. 

If  all  men  were  without  heads,  how 
could  yours  conceive  that  there  are  ani- 
mals like  yourselves  7  Since  they  would 
have  nothing  of  what  principally  con- 
stitutes your  being'.  A  head  is  some- 
thing :  the  five  senses  are  contained  in  it, 
and  thought  also.  An  animal,  which 
from  the  nape  of  its  neck  diwnwards 
might  resemDle  a  man,  or  one  of  those 


apes  which  we  call  ourang-outang  or  the 
man  of  the  woods,  would  no  more  be  a 
man  than  an  ape  or  a  bear  whose  heads 
and  tails  were  cutoff. 

It  is  therefore  thought  which  makes  the 
being  of  a  man,&c.  In  this  case,  thought 
would  be  his  essence,  as  extent  and  soli- 
dity are  the  essence  of  matter.  Man 
would  think  essentially  and  always,  as 
matter  is  always  extended  and  solid. 
He  would  think  in  a  profound  sleep 
without  dreams,  in  a  fit,  in  a  lethargy, 
in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  I  well 
know  that  I  never  thought  in  any  of 
these  states;  I  confess  it  often;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  others  are  like  myself. 

If  thought  was  as  essential  to  man,  as 
extent  is  to  matter,  it  would  follow  that 
God  cannnot  deprive  this  animal  of 
understanding,  since  he  cannot  deprive 
matter  of  extent — for  tlien  it  would  be 
no  longer  matter.  Now,  if  understand- 
ing be  essential  to  man,  he  is  a  thinking 
being  by  nature,  as  God  is  God  by  nature. 

If  desirous  to  define  God,  as  such 
poor  beings  as  ourselves  can  define  him, 
I  should  say,  that  thought  is  hit  being, 
his  essence  ;  but  as  to  man  ■    ■- 1 

We  have  the  faculties  of  thinking, 
walking,  talking,  eating,  and  sleeping, 
but  we  do  not  always  use  these  faculties, 
it  is  not  in  our  nature. 

Thought,  with  us,  is  it  not  an  attri- 
bute ?  and  so  much  an  attribute  that  it 
is  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong^ 
sometimes  reasonable,  and  sometimes 
extravagant?  It  hides  itself,  shows  it- 
self, flies,  returns,  is  nothing,  is  re» 
produced.  Essence  is  quite  another 
thing ;  it  never  varies  ;  it  knows  nothing 
of  more  or  less. 

What  therefore  would  be  the  animal 
supposed  by  Pascal?  A  being  of  reason. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  suppo^d  a 
tree  to  which  God  might  have  given 
tliought,  as  it  is  said  that  the  gods 
granted  voices  to  the  trees  of  Dodona. 

Operation  of  God  on  Man. 

People  who  have  founded  systems  ou 
the  communication  of  God  with  mun. 
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have  said  that  God  acts  directly  physi- 
cally on  man  in  certain  cases  only,  when 
God  grants  certain  particular  gifts ;  and 
they  have  called  this  action  '  physical 
premotion/  Diodes  and  Erophiles,  those 
two  great  enthusiasts,  maintain  this  opi- 
nion, and  have  partisans. 

Now^  we  recognise  a  God  quite  as  well 
as  these  people,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  one  of  the  beings  which 
surround  lis  could  be  produced  of  itself. 
By  the  fact  alone  that  something  exists, 
the  necessary  Eternal  Being  must  be  ne- 
cessarily the  cause  of  all.  With  these 
reasoners,  we  admit  the  possibility  of  God 
making  himself  understood  to  some  fa- 
vourites ;  but  we  go  farther, — ^we  believe 
that  he  makes  himself  understood  by  all 
men,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  since 
to  all  he  gives  lire,  motion,  digestion, 
thought,  and  instinct. 

Is  there  in  the  vilest  of  animals,  and 
in  the  most  sublime  philosophers,  a  being 
who  can  will  motion,  digestion,  desire, 
love,  instinct,  or  thought  ?  No ;  but  we 
act,  we  love,  we  have  instincts ;  as  for 
example,  an  invincible  liking  to  certain 
objects,  an  insupportable  aversion  to 
others,  a  promptitude  to  execute  the 
movements  necessary  to  our  preservation, 
as  those  of  sucking  the  breasts  of  our 
nurses,  swimming  when  we  are  strong 
and  our  bosoms  large  enough,  biting  our 
bread,  drinking,  stooping  to  avoid  a  blow 
from  a  stone,  collecting  our  force  to  clear 
a  ditch,  &c.  We  acf'omplish  a  thousand 
such  actions  without  thinking  of  them, 
though  they  are  all  profoundly  mathe- 
matical. In  short,  we  think  and  feel 
without  knowing  how. 

In  good  earnest,  is  it  more  difficult  for 
.  God  to  work  all  within  us  by  means  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  than  to  stir  us 
internally  sometimes,  by  the  efficacious 
grace  of  Jupiter,  of  which  these  gentle- 
men talk  to  us  unceasingly  ? 

Where  is  the  man  who,  when  he  looks 
into  himself,  perceives  not  that  he  is  a 
puppet  of  Providence?  I  think — but 
can  1  give  myself  a  thought  ?  Alas  1  if 
I  thought  of  myself,  I  should  know  what 


ideas  I  might  entertain  the  next  moment 
—a  thing  which  nobody  knows. 

I  acquire  a  knowledge,  but  I^  could 
not  give  it  to  myself.  My  intelligence 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  it ;  for  the  cause 
must  contain  the  effect.  Now,  my  first 
acquired  knowledge  was  not  in  my  un- 
derstanding ;  being  the  first,  it  was  given 
to  me  by  him  who  formed  me,  and  who 
gives  all,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  am  astonished,  when  I  am  told  that 
my  first  knowledge  cannot  alone  give  me 
a  second  ;  for  that  it  must  contain  it. 

The  proof  that  we  give  oarselves  no 
ideas  is,  that  we  receive  them  in  our 
dreams ;  and  certainly,  it  is  neither  our 
will  nor  attention  which  makes  us  tliink 
in  dreams.  There  are  poets  who  make 
verses  sleeping ;  geometricians  who  mea- 
sure triangles.  All  proves  to  us,  that 
there  is  a  power  which  acts  within  im 
without  consulting  us. 

AH  our  sentiments,  are  they  not  invo- 
luntary ?  Hearing,  taste,  and  sight,  are 
nothing  by  themselves.  We  reel,  in 
spite  of  ourselves :  we  do  nothing  of  our- 
selves: we  are  nothing  without  a  Su- 
preme power  which  enacts  all  things. 

The  most  superstitious  allow  these 
truths,  but  they  apply  them  only  to  peo- 
ple of  their  own  class.  They  affirm  that 
God  acts  physically  on  certain  privileged 
persons.  We  are  more  religious  than 
they;  we  believe  that  the  Great  Being 
acts  on  all  living  things,  as  on  all  matter.' 
Is  it  therefore  more  difficult  for  him  to 
stir  all  men  than  to  stir  some  of  them  ? 
Will  God  be  God  for  your  little  sect 
alone  ?  He  is  equally  so  for  me,  who 
do  not  belong  to  it. 

A  new  philosopher  goes  further  than 
you ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  alone 
exists.  He  pretends,  that  we  are  all  in 
him ;  and  we  say,  that  it  is  God  who 
^es  and  acts  in  all  that  has  life.  ''Ju- 
piter est  quodcumque  vides;  quod- 
cumque  moveris." 

To  proceed.  Your  physical  premotion 
introduces  God  acting  in  you.  VVhat 
need  have  you  then  of  a  soul  ?  Of  what 
good  is  this  little  unknown  and  incom* 
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prebensible  bein^  ?  Do  yoa  give  a  soul 
to  the  sun,  which  enlightens  so  many 
globes  ?  And  if  this  star  so  great,  so  as- 
tonishing, and  so  necessary,  has  no  soul, 
why  sh^ld  man  have  one  ?  God  who 
made  us,  does  he  not  suffice  for  us? 
What  therefore  is  become  of  the  axiom  ? 
Eflfect  not  that  by  many,  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  one. 

This  soul,  which  you  have  imagined  to 
be  a  substance,  is  therefore  really  only 
a  fticulty,  granted  by  the  Great  being, 
and  not  a  person.  It  is  a  property  given 
to  our  orgaas,  and  not  a  substance.  Man, 
his  reason  uncorrupted  by  metaphysics, 
could  never  imagine  that  he  was  double ; 
that  he  was  composed  of  two  beings,  the 
one  mortal,  visible,  and  palpable—the 
otlier  immortal,  invisible,  and  impalpa- 
ble. Would  it  not  require  ages  of  con- 
troversy to  arrive  at  this  expedient  of 
joining  together  two  substances  so  dissi- 
milar; tangible  and  untangible,  simple 
and  compound,  invulnerable  and  suffer- 
ing,  eternal  and  fleeting  ? 

Men  have  only  supposed  a  soul  by 
the  same  error  which  made  them  suppose 
in  us  a  being  called  memory,  which  being 
they  afterwards  made  a  divinity. 

They  made  this  memory  the  moiher  of 
the  Muses;  they  embodied  the  divers 
talents  of  nature  in  so  many  goddesses, 
the  daughters  of  memory.  They  also 
made  a  god  of  the  secret  power  by  which 
nature  forms  the  blood  of  animate,  and 
called  it  the  god  of  sanguification.  The 
Roman  people  indeed  had  similar  gods 
for  tlie  faculties  of  eating  and  drinking, 
for  tlie  act  of  marriage,  for  the  act  of 
voiding  excrements.  Tbey  were  so  many 
particular  souls,  which  produced  in  us 
all  these  actions.  It  was  the  metaphy- 
sics of  the  populace.  This  shameful  and 
ridiculous  superstition  was  evidently  de- 
rived from  that  which  imai^ned  in  ma^ 
a  small  divine  substance,  different  from 
man  himself. 

This  substance  is  still  admitted  in  all 
the  schools ;  and  with  condescension  we 
grant  to  the  Great  Being,  to  the  Eternal 
Maker,  to  God,  the  permission  of  joining 


his  concurrence  to  the  soul.  Thus  we 
su{Hx>se,  that  for  will  and  deed,  both 
God  and  our  souls  are  necessary. 

But  to  concur  signifies  to  aid,  to  par- 
ticipate. God  therefore  is  only  second 
with  us ;  it  is  degrading  him ;  it  is  putting 
him  on  a  level  with  us  or  making  him 
play  the  most  inferior  part.  Take  not 
from  him  his  rank  and  pre-eminence : 
make  not  of  the  sovereign  of  nature  the 
mere  servant  of  mankind. 

Two  species  of  rtasoners,  well  credited 
in  the  world, — atheists  and  theologians 
— ^will  oppose  our  doubts. 

The  atheists  will  say,  that  in  admitting 
reason  in  man  and  instinct  in  brutes,  as 
properties,  it  is  very  useless  to  admit  a 
Goa  into  this  system ;  that  God  is  still 
more  incomprehensible  than  a  soul ; 
that  it  is  unworthy  a  sage  to  believe  that 
which  he  conceives  not.  Tliey  let  fly 
against  us  all  the  arguments  of  Straton 
and  Lucretius.  We  will  answer  them 
by  one  word  only — You  exist ;  therefore 
there  is  a  God. 

Theologians  will  give  us  more  trouble. 
They  will  first  tell  us, — We  agree  with 
you  that  God  is  the  first  cause  of  all ; 
but  he  is  not  the  only  one.  An  high 
priest  of  Minerva  says  expressly — ''  The 
second  oigeni  operates  by  virtue  of  the 
first ;  the  first  induces  a  second ;  the 
second  involves  a  third ;  all  are  acting 
by  virtue  of  God ;  and  he  is  tlie  cause  of 
all  actions  acting.'' 

We  will  answer,  with  all  the  respect 
we  owe  to  this  high  priest, — ^There  is, 
and  there  can  only  exist,  one  true  cause. 
All  the  others,  which  are  subsequent,  are 
but  instruments.  I  discover  a  spring — 
I  make  use  of  it  to  move  a  machine ;  I 
discovered  the  spring  and  made  the  ma- 
chine. I  am  tne  sole  cause.  That  is 
undoubted. 

The  high  priest  will  reply, — ^You  take 
liberty  away  from  men.  I  reply, — No ; 
liberty  consists  in  the  faculty  of  willing, 
and  in  that  of  doing  what  you  will,  when 
nothing  prevents  you.  God  has  made 
man  upon  these  conditions,  and  he  must 
be  contented  with  them. 
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My  priest  will  persist,  and  say,  that  >  which  is  the  reason  why  the  first  Anaxa- 
we  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  Then  ?  goras,  as  ancient  as  Orpheus,  expresses 
we  shall  answer  him — I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  himself  thus  in  his  verses : — ''  If  the 
but  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin  in  all  I  birds  figured  to  themseWes  a  God,  he 
mtems,  except  in  that  of  the  atheists.  >  would  Imve  wings ;  that  of  horses  would 
for  if  he  concurs  with  the  actions  of  per-  i  run  with  four  legs.^' 
Terse  men,  as  with  those  of  the  just,  it  is  <  The  vulgar  imagine  God  to  be  a  king, 
evident  that  to  concur  is  to  do,  since  he  \  who  holds  his  seat  of  justice  in  his  court, 
who  concurs  is  the  creator  of  all.  \  Tender  hearts  represent  him  as  a  father 

If  God  alone  permits  sin,  it  is  he  who  \  who  takes  care  of  his  children.  The 
oommits  it;  since  to  permit  and  to  do  ^  sage  attributes  to  him  no  human  affection, 
is  the  same  thing  to  the  absolute  master  (  He  acknowledges  a  necessary  eternal 
of  all.  If  he  foresees  that  men  will  do  s  power  which  animates  all  nature,  and 
evil,  he  should  not  form  men.  We  have ;  resigns  himself  to  it. 
never  eluded  the  force  of  these  ancient  \  _         .  _  ^ 


arguments;  we  have  never  weakened 
them.  Whoever  has  produced  all,  has 
oertainly  produced  good  and  evil.    The 
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General  Reflection  on  Man, 

It  requires  twenty  years  to  raise  man 
from  the  state  of  a  plant,  in  which  he 


System  of  absolute  predestination,  the  i  abides  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  fix>m 
octrine  of  concurrence,  equally  plunge  >  the  pure  animal  state,  which  is  the  lot  of 
us  into  this  labyrinth,  from  which  we  \  his  earliest  in&ncy,  to  that  in  which  the 
cannot  extricate  ourselves.  |  maturity  of  reason  begins  to  dawn.    He 

All  that  we  oan  say  is,  that  evil  is  for !  lias  required  thirty  ages  to  become  a 
us,  and  not  for  God.  Nero  assassinates  >  little  acquainted  with  his  own  bodily 
his  preceptor,  and  his  mother ;  another  I  structure.  He  would  require  eternity  to 
muraers  his  relations  and  neighbours ;  a  I  become  acquainted  with  his  soul.  He 
high  priest  poisons,  strangles,  and  be-  >  requires  but  an  instant  to  kill  himself, 
heads  twenty  Roman  lords,  on  rising  | 

finom  the  bed  of  his  daughter.    Tliis  is  I  MARRIAGE, 

of  no  more  importance  to  the  Being,  the  \  er-^n-mw  t 

Universal  Soul  of  the  World,  than  sheep  section  t. 

eaten  by  wolves  or  by  us,  or  than  flies  I  I  oncb  met  with  a  reasoner  who  said, 
devoured  by  spiders.  There  is  no  evil  I  -—Induce  your  subjects  to  marry  as  early 
for  the  Great  Being ;  to  him  it  is  only  \  as  possible.  Let  them  be  exempt  from 
the  play  of  the  great  machine  which  in-  <  taxes  the  first  year;  and  let  their  portion 
oessantly  moves  by  eternal  laws.  If  the  I  be  assessed  on  those  who  at  the  same 
wicked  become  (whether  during  their  |  age  are  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
lives  or  subsequently)  more  unhappy  |  The  more  married  men  you  have,  the 
than  those  whom  they  have  sacrifioea  to  \  fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Examine  the 
their  passions — if  they  suffer  as  they  have  \  frightful  columns  of  your  criminal  calen- 
roadeothers  suffer— it  is  still  an  inevitable  <  dors;  you  will  there  find  a  hundred 
consequence  of  the  immutable  laws  by  s  youths  executed  for  one  father  of  a  family, 
which  the  Great  Being  necessarilv  acts.  ]  Marriage  renders  men  more  virtuous 
We  know  but  a  very  small  part  of  these  \  and  more  wise.  The  fiither  of  a  femily 
laws ;  we  have  but  a  very  weak  portion  I  is  not  willing  to  blush  before  his  chit 
of  understanding ;  we  have  only  resigna-  \  dren :  he  is  afraid  to  make  shame  their 
tioD  in  our  power.    Of  all  systems,  is  \  inheritance. 

not  that  whicn  makes  us  acquainted  with  \  Let  your  soldiers  many,  and  they  will 
our  insignificance,  the  most  reasonable  ?  ;  no  longer  desert.  Bound  to  their  fiuni- 
Men  (as  all  philosophers  of  antiquity  |  lies,  they  will  be  bound  to  their  country, 
have  laid)  maae  God  m  their  own  image;  i  An  unmarried  soldier  is  firequently  no- 
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thing  but  avagabondy  to  whom  it  matters  \  had  ceased  to  be  observed  ;  and  Jasti- 


not  whether  he  senres  the  King  of  Naples 
or  the  King  of  Morocco. 

The  Roman  warriors  were  married : 
they  fought  for  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  made  slaves  of  the  wives 
and  the  children  of  other  nations. 

A  great  Italian  politician,  who  was 
besides  very  learned  in  the  Eastern 
tont^ues,  a  thing  very  rare  among  our 
politicians,  said  to  me  in  my  youth, — 
«Caro  iiglio,  remember  that  the  Jews 
never  had  but  one  good  institution — ^that 
of  abhorring    virginity.     If   that    little 


nian  rejected  them  from  his  code.  ^  Be- 
sides, they  were  made  against  the  Jews 
only ;  no  one  ever  thought  of  applying 
them  to  the  marriage  of  Pagans  or  here- 
tics with  the  followers  of  the  prevailing 
relifi;ion. 

Consult  St.  Augustin,  and  he  will  tell 
you,  that  in  his  time  the  marriages  of 
believers  ^vith  unbelievers  were  not  con- 
sidered illicit,  because  no  gospel  text  had 
condemned  them — "  Qua  matrimonia 
cum  in  fidelibus,  nostris  temporibus, 
jam  non  putantur  esto  peccata;  quoniam 


nation  of  superstitious  jobbers  had  not  i  in  Novo  Testamento  nihil  indfe  preceptum 


regarded  marriage  as  the  first  of  human 
obligations — ^if  there  had  been  among 
them  convents  of  nuns — ^they  would  have 
been  inevitably  lost.** 

The  Marriage  Contract. 


Marriage  is  a  contract  in  the  law  of 
nations,  of  which  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
have  made  a  sacrament. 

But  the  sacrament  and  the  contract  are 
two  very  different  things ;  with  the  one 
are  connected  the  civil  effects,  with  the 
other  the  graces  of  the  church. 

So  when  the  contract  is  conformable 
to  the  law  of  nations,  it  must  produce 
every  civil  effect.  The  absence  of  the 
sacrament  can  operate  only  in  the  priva- 
tion of  spiritual  graces. 

Such  has  been  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  nations,  excepting  the 
French.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
most  accredited  fatliers  of  the  church. 

Go  through  the  I'heodosian  and  Jus- 
tinian codes,  and  you  will  find  no  law 
proscribing  the  marriages  of  persons  of 


est,  et  ide(>  aut  licere  creditum  est,  aut 
velut  dubium  derelictum.'* 

Augustin  says  moreover,  that  these 
marriages  often  work  the  conversion  of 
the  unbelieving  party.  He  cites  the  ex- 
1  ample  of  his  own  father,  who  embraced 
I  the  Chjistian  religion  because  his  wife 
Manica  professed  Christianity.  Clotilda, 
by  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  and  Theo- 
delinda,  by  that  of  Agilulf,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  rendered  greater  service  to 
the  church  than  if  they  had  married  or- 
thodox princes. 

Consult  the  declaration  of  Pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  of  November  4, 1741 :  you 
will  find  in  it  these  words :  —  "  Quod 
veri>  spectat  ad  ea  conjugia  qu»,  absque 
forrn^  k  Tridentino  statute,  contrahuntur 
k  catholicis  cum  hsreticis,  sive  catho- 
licus  vir  hteriticam  fwminam  ducat,  sive 
catholica  fsmina  heretico  viro  nubat ;  si 
hujusmodi  matrimonium  sit  contractum 
aut  in  postenim  contracti  contingat,  Tri- 
dentini  form&  non  servatd,  declarat  Sanc^ 
titas  sua,  alio  non  concurente  impedi- 
mento,  validum  habendum  esse,  sciens 


another  creed,  not  even  when  contracted  >  conjux  catholicus   se  ^aus  mainmoiui 
between  them  and  Catholics.  j  vinculo  perpetuo  ligatum." — "  With  re- 

It  is  true,  that  Constantius — that  son  |  spect  to  such  marriages  as,  transgressing 
of  Constantine  as  cruel  as  his  father —  the  enactment  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
forbade  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  are  contracted  by  Catholics  with  heretics ; 
mnrry  Christian  women  ;  and  that  Va-  whether  by  a  Catholic  man  with  an  he- 
lentinian,  Tlieodosius,  and  Arcadius,  j  retical  woman,  or  by  a  catholic  woman 
made  the  smne  proliihition,  under  the  with  an  heretical  man — ^if  such  matrU 
like  penalty,  to  the  lowish  women.  But  mony  already  is,  or  hereafter .  shall  be 
under  the  Emperor  Marcian,  these  laws  (contracted,  the  rules  of  the  council  not 
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beinff  observed,  his  holiness  declares, 
that  if  there  be  no  other  impediment,  it 
shall  be  held  valid,  the  Catholic  man  or 
woman  understanding,  that  he  or  slie  is 
by  such  matrimony  bound  until  death/' 

By  what  astonishing  contradiction  is 
it,  that  the  French  laws  in  this  matter  are 
more  severe  than  those  of  the  church  ? 
The  first  law  by  which  this  severity  was 
established  in  France  was  the  edict  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  November  1680,  which 
deserves  to  be  repeated. 

"  Louis,  8cc.  The  canons  of  the  coun- 
cils having  forbidden  marriages  of  Catho- 
lics with  heretics,  as  a  public  scandal  \ 
and  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  we  J 
have  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to 
prevent  them  for  the  future,  as  we  have 
found  that  the  toleration  of  such  mar- 
riages exposes  Catholics  to  the  continual 
temptation  of  perverting  it,  &c.  For 
these  causes,  &c.  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  in  future  our  subjects  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion 
may  not,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
contract  marriage  with  those  of  the  pre- 
tended reformed  religion,  declaring  such 
marriages  to  be  invalid,  and  the  issue  of 
them  illegitimate."' 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  laws  of 
the  church  should  have  been  made  the 
foundation  for  annulling  marriages  which 
the  church  never  annulled.  In  this  edict 
we  find  the  sacrament  confounded  with 
the  civil  contract ;  and  from  this  confu- 
sion have  proceeded  the  strange  laws  in 
France  concerning  marriase. 

St.  Augustin  approved  marriages  of 
the  orthodox  with  heretics,  for  he  hoped 
that  the  faithful  spouse  would  convert 
the  other;  and  Louis  XIV.  condemns 
them,  lest  the  heterodox  should  pervert 
the  believer. 

In  Franche-Comt^  there  exists  a  yet 
more  cruel  law.  This  is  an  edict  of  the 
Archduke  Albert  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
of  December  20,  1599,  which  forbids 
Catholics  to  marry  heretics,  on  pain  of 
confiscation  of  body  and  goods. 

The  same  edict  pronounces  the  same 
penalty  on  such  as  shall  be  convicted  of 
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eating  mutton  on  Friday  or  Saturday^ 
What  laws  I  and  what  lawgivers  I 

"  A  qaelt  maitre,  gmod  Dieu,  liTrez-TOO>  funivcn!" 
SECTION   II. 

If  our  laws  reprove  marri^^^es  of  Ca- 
tholics with  persons  of  a  different  reli- 
gion, do  they  grant  the  civil  effects  at 
least  to  marriages  of  French  Protestants 
with  French  persons  of  the  same  sect? 

There  are  now  in  the  kingdom  a  mil- 
lion of  Protestants;  yet  the  validity  of 
their  marriage  is  still  a  question  in  the 
tribunals. 

Iln'e  again  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  our  jurisprudence  is  contradictory 
to  the  decisions  of  the  church,  and  also 
to  itself. 

In  the  papal  declaration,  quoted  in  the 
foregoing  section,  Benedict  X IV.  decides 
that  marriages  of  Protestants,  contracted 
according  to  their  rites,  are  no  less  valid 
than  if  they  had  been  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  established  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  and  that  a  husband  who 
turns  Catholic  cannot  break  this  tie  and 
form  a  new  one  with  a  person  of  his  new 
religion. 

Barak  Levi,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  a 
native  of  Haguenan,  had  there  married 
Mendel  Cerf,  of  the  same  town  and  the 
same  religion. 

Tliis  Jew  came  to  Paris  in  1752  ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1754,  he  was  bap- 
tised. He  sent  a  summons  to  his  wife  at 
Haguenan  to  come  and  join  him  at  Paris. 
In  a  second  summons  he  consented  that 
this  wife,  when  she  had  come  to  join 
him,  should  continue  to  live  in  her  own 
Jewish  sect. 

To  these  summonses  Mendel  Cerf  re- 
plied, that  she  would  not  return  with 
nim,  and  that  she  required  him  to  send 
her,  according  to  the  Jewish  forms,  a  bill 
of  divorce,  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
another  Jew. 

Levi  was  not  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer :  he  sent  no  bill  of  divorce ;  but  he 
caused  his  yrife  to  appear  before  the  offi- 
cial of  Strasburg,  wno,  by  a  sentence  of 
September  7, 1754,  declared  that,  in  the 
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sight  of  Uie  church,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
marry  a  Catholic  woman. 

Furnished  with  this  sentence,  the 
Christianised  Jew  came  into  the  diocese 
of  Soissons,  and  there  made  promise  of 
marriage  to  a  young  woman  of  Villeneuve. 
The  clergyman  refused  to  publish  the 
banns.  Levi  communicated  to  him  the 
summonses  he  had  sent  to  his  wife,  the 
sentence  of  the  official  of  Strasbuig,  and 
a  certificate  from  the  secretary  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  place,  attesting,  that  in 
that  aiocese  baptised  Jews  had  at  all 
times  been  pennitted  to  contract  new 
marriages  with  Catholics,  and  that  this 
usage  had  constantly  been  recognised  by 
the  supreme  council  of  Colmar. 

But  these  documents  appeared  to  the 
parson  of  Villeneuve  to  be  insufficient. 
jLevi  was  obliged  to  summon  him  before 
the  official  of  Soissons. 

This  official  did  not  think,  like  him  of 
Strasburg,  that  the  marriage  of  Levi  with 
Mendel  Cerfwas  null  or  dissoluble.  By 
his  sentence  of  the  5th  of  February,  1766, 
he  declared  the  Jew's  claim  to  be  inad- 
missible. The  latter  appealed  from  this 
sentence  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  not  only  opposed  by  the  public 
ministry,  but,  by  a  decree  of  January  2, 
1768,  the  sentence  was  confirmed,  and 
Levi  was  again  forbidden  to  contract  any 
marriage  during  the  life  of  Mendel  Cerf. 

Here,  then,  a  marriage  contracted  be- 
tween French  Jews, according  to  the  Jew- 
ish rites,  was  declared  valid  by  the  first 
court  in  the  kingdom. 

But,  some  years  afterwards,  the  same 
question  was  decided  differently  in  an- 
other parliament,  on  the  subject  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  two  French 
Protestants,  who  had  been  married  in  the 

Sresence  of  their  parents  by  a  minister  of 
leir  own  communion.  The  Protestant 
spouse  had,  like  the  Jew,  changed  his 
religion ;  and  after  he  had  concluded  a 
second  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  the  par- 
liament of  Grenoble  confirmed  this  se- 
cond marriage,  and  declared  tlie  first  to 
be  null. 
If  we  pass  from  jurisprudence  to  l^gis-  ^ 


lation,  we  shall  find  it  as  obscure  on  tliis 
important  matter,  as  on  so  many  others. 

A  decree  of  the  council,  of  September 
16,  1686,  savs,  "  that  Protestants  may 
marry,  provided,  however,  that  it  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  principal  officer  of 
justice,  and  that  the  publications  preced- 
ing such  marriages  shall  be  made  at  the 
royal  see  nearest  the  place  of  abode  of 
each  of  the  Protestants  desirous  of  mar- 
rying, and  at  the  audience  only.'' 

This  decree  was  not  revoked  by  the 
edict  which,  three  weeks  after,  suppressed 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  But  after  the  de- 
claration of  the  1 4th  of  May,  1724,  drawn 
up  by  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  judges  would 
no  longer  preside  over  the  marriages  of 
Protestants,  nor  permit  their  banns  to  be 
published  in  their  audiences. 

By  article  XV.  of  this  law,  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  canons  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  marriages,  as  well  of  new  con- 
verts as  of  all  the  rest  of  the  king's  sub* 
jecta. 

This  general  expression,  *  all  the  rest 
of  the  king's  subjects,'  has  been  thought 
to  comprehend  the  Protestants,  as  well 
as  the  Catholics,  and  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, such  marriages  of  Protestants  as 
were  not  solemnised  according  to  the  ca- 
nonical forms  have  been  annulled. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  marri- 
ages of  Protestants  having  been  authorised 
by  an  express  law,  they  cannot  now  be 
admitted  but  by  another  express  law 
carrying  with  it  this  penalty.  Besides, 
the  term  '  new  converts,'  mentioned  in 
the  declaration,  appears  to  indicate  Uiat 
the  term  that  follows  relates  to  the  Ca- 
tholics only.  In  short,  when  the  civil 
law  is  obscure  or  ambiguous,  ought  not 
the  judges  to  decide  according  to  the  na- 
tural and  the  moral  law  ? 

Does  it  not  result  from  all  this,  that 
laws  often  have  need  of  reformation,  and 
princes  of  consulting  better  informed 
counsellors,  rejecting  priestly  ministers, 
and  distrustiug  ccuriiers  in  the  garb  of 
confessors  ? 
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I  MUST  own,  that  I  knowr  not  where 
the  author  of  Uie  *<  Critical  History  of 
Jesus  Christ*'  found,  that  *<St.  Mary 
Magdalen  had  a  criminal  intimacy  (des 
complaisances  criminelles)  with  the  Savi- 
our of  the  world/'  He  says  (page  130, 
line  11  of  the  note),  that  this  is  an  asser- 
tion of  the  Albigenses.  I  have  never  read 
this  horrible  blasphemy  either  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Albigenses,  or  in  their  pro- 
fession of  foith.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
many  things  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  I 
know  that  tlie  Albigenses  had  the  dire 
misfortune  of  not  being  Roman  Catholics ; 
but,  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me,  they  had 
the  roost  profound  reverence  for  the  per- 
son of  Jesus. 

Tliis  author  of  the  Critical  History  of 
Jesus  Christ,  refers  us  to  the  Christiade, 
a  sort  of  poem  in  prose  (granting  that 
there  are  such  things  as  poems  in  prose) ; 
I  have,  therefore,  been  ooliged  to  consult 
the  passage  of  the  Christiade  in  which 
this  accusation  is  made.  It  is  in  the 
fourth  book  or  canto,  page  335,  note  1 ; 
the  poet  of  the  Christiade  cites  no  autho- 
rity. In  an  epic  poem,  indeed,  citations 
may  be  spared ;  but  great  authorities  are 
requisite  m  prose,  when  so  grave  an  as- 
sertion is  made — one  whir-h  makes  every 
Christian's  hair  stand  erect. 

Whether  the  Albigenses  advanced  this 
impiety  or  not,  the  only  result  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  Christiade  sports  on  the 
brink  of  criminality.  He  somewhat  imi- 
tates the  famous  sermon  of  Menot.  He 
introduces  to  us  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  brilliant 
with%l  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty, 
burning  with  every  desire,  and  immersed 
in  every  voluptuousness.  According  to 
him,  she  is  a  lady  at  court,  exalted  in 
birth  and  in  riches ;  her  brother  Lazarus 
was  Count  of  Bethany,  and  herself  Mar- 
chioness of  Magdalet.  Martha  had  a 
splendid  portion,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
where  her  estates  lay.  "  She  had,''  says 
the  man  of  the  Christiade,  "  a  hundred 
servants,  and  a  crowd  of  lovers;  she 


might  have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  world.  But  riches,  dignities,  am- 
bitious grandeur,  never  were  so  dear  to 
Magdalen  as  the  seductive  error  which 
caused  her  to  be  named  the  sinner.  Such 
was  the  sovereign  beauty  of  the  capital 
when  the  young  and  divme  hero  arrived 
there  from  the  extremities  of  Galilee. 
Her  other  passions  yielded  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  subduing  the  hero  of  whom  she 
had  heard." 

The  author  of  the  Christiade  then  imi- 
tates Virgil.  The  Marchioness  of  Mag- 
dalet conjures  her  portioned  sister  to  fur- 
ther her  coqueiish  designs  upon  heryoung 
hero,  as  Dido  employed  her  sister  Anna 
to  gain  the  pious  £neas. 

She  goes  to  hear  Christ's  sermon  in  the 
temple,  although  he  never  preached  there. 
'*  Her  heart  flies  before  her  to  the  hero 
she  adores  ;  she  awaits  but  one  favour- 
able look  to  triumph  over  him,  to  sub- 
due this  master  of  hearts  and  make  him 
her  captive." 

She  then  goes  to  him  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  a  very  rich  man,  who 
was  giving  him  a  grand  supper,  although 
the  women  were  never  admitted  at  these 
feastings,  especially  among  the  Pharisees. 
She  pours  a  large  pot  of  perfumes  upon 
his  legs,  wipes  them  with  her  beautiful 
fair  hair,  and  kis^  them. 

I  shall  not  enquire  whether  the  picture 
which  the  author  draws  of  Magdalen's 
holy  transports  is  not  more  worldly  than 
devout;  whether  the  kisses  given  are  not 
expressed  rather  too  warmly ;  nor  whe- 
ther this  fine  fiiir  hair  with  which  she 
wipes  her  hero's  legs,  does  not  remind 
one  too  strongly  of  Trimalcion,  who,  at 
dinner,  wiped  his  hands  with  the  hair  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  slave.  He  must 
himself  have  felt  that  his  pictures  might 
be  fancied  too  glowing ;  for  he  antici- 
pates criticism  by  giving  some  pieces 
from  a  sermon  of  Massillon's  on  Magda- 
len.    One  passage  is  as  follows : — 

**  Magdalen  had  sacrificed  her  reputa- 
tion to  the  world.  Her  bashful  ness  and 
her  birth  at  first  defended  her  against  tlie 
emotions  of  her  passion ;  and  it  is  most 
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likely,  that  to  the  first  shafts  which  as-  j  fanatical  Whigs,  as  the  Abb^  Gr^court 
sailed  her,  she  opposed  the  barrier  of  her  ]  says, — v 

modesty  and   her    pride  ;   but   when   she  l      Eb  ehutant  ranlcen  perda  poor  ane  ponme, 

had  lent  her  ear  to  the  serpent,  and  con-  \    ^  »""  f^'  '•  *»»«''«  "^^'-^  ^  p"""'"  »>«»"■»«• 
suited  her  own  wisdom,  her  heart  was  |       Ho«Ood*ffl.im.'n  «»V«'P<»eforVdiSS 

open  to  all  the  assaults  of  passion.    Mag-  l         And  how »  atolea  apple damoed  at  all. 

dalen  loved  the  world,  and  thenceforward  i  He  might  delight  the  Presbyterians  by 
all  was  sacrificed  to  this  love  ;  neither  the  \  making  Sin  cohabit  with  Death  ;  by  fir- 
pride  that  springs  from  birth,  nor  the  \  ing  off  twenty-four  pounders  in  heaven  ; 
modesty  which  is  the  ornament  of  her  \  by  making  dryness  fight  with  damp,  and 
sex,  is  spared  in  this  sacrifice;  nothing  J  heat  with  cold;  by  cleaving  angels  in  two, 
can  withhold  her ;  neither  the  railleries  J  whose  halves  immediately  join  again  ;  by 
of  worldlings,  nor  the  infidelities  of  her  I  building  a  bridge  over  chaos:  by  repre- 
infatuated  lovers,  whom  she  fain  would  {  senting  the  Messiah  taking  from  a  chest 
please,  but  by  whom  she  cannot  make  I  in  heaven  a  great  pair  of  compasses  to 
herself  esteemed — for  virtue  only  is  esti-  \  describe  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  &c. 
mable;  nothing  can  make  her  ashamed;  |  Virgil  and  Horace  would,  perhaps,  have 
and  like  the  prostitute  in  the  Apocalypse,  <  thought  these  ideas  rather  strange.  But 
the  bears  on  her  forehead  the  name  of )  if  they  succeeded  in  £ngland  by  the  aid 
mystery  ;  that  is,  she  was  veiled,  and  i  of  some  very  happy  lines,  the  author  of 
was  no  longer  known  but  in  the  character  |  the  Christiade  was  mistaken  in  expecting 
of  the  foolish  passion."  |  his  romance  to  succeed  without  the  assist- 

I  have  sought  this  passage  in  Massil-  5  ance  of  fine  verses,  which  are  indeed  very 
Ion's  sermons,  but  it  certainly  is  not  in  \  difficult  to  make, 
the   edition   which   I   possess.    I  will!      But,  says  our  author,  one  Jerome  Vida, 
venture  to  say  more — it   is  not  in  his  |  Bishop  of  Alba,  once  wrote  a  very  powei^ 
style.  \  fill  Christiade  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he 

The  author  of  the  Christiade  should  <  transcribed  many  lines  from  Virgil.  Well, 
have  informed  us  where  he  picked  up  s  my  friend,  why  didst  thou  vrrite  thine  in 
this  rhapsody  of  Massillon*s,as  he  should  !  French  prose  ?  Why  didst  not  thou,  too, 
have  told  us  where  he  read,  that  the  Al-  <  imitate  Virgil  ? 

bigenses  dared  to  impute  to  Jesus  Christ  \  But  the  late  M.  d*Escorbiac,  of  Tou- 
an  unworthy  intercourse  with  Mary  Mag-  j  louse,  also  wrote  a  Christiade.  Alas ! 
dalen.  <  why  wast  thou  so  unfortunate  as  to  be- 

As  for  the  marchioness,  she  is  not  again  s  come  the  ape  of  M.  d'£scorbiac  ? 
mentioned  in  the  work.  The  author  |  But  Milton,  too,  wrote  his  romance  of 
spares  us  her  voyage  to  Marseilles  with  <  the  New  Testament,  his  Paradise  Re- 
Lazarus,  and  the  rest  of  her  adventures.  \  gained,  in  blank  verse,  frequently  resem- 
What  could  induce  a  man  of  learning,  f  bling  the  worst  prose.  Leave  it,  then, 
and  sometimes  of  eloquence,  as  the  au-  l  to  Milton  to  set  Satan  and  Jesus  con- 
thor  of  the  Christiade  appears  to  be,  to  \  stantly  at  war.  Let  it  be  his  to  cau^  a 
compose  tliis  pretended  poem  ?  It  was,  'f  drove  of  swine  to  be  driven  along  by  a 
as  he  tells  us  m  his  preface,  the  example  |  legion  of  devils ;  that  is,  by  six  thousand 
of  Milton ;  but  we  well  know  how  de-  s  seven  hundred,  who  take  possession  of 
ceitful  are  examples.  Milton,  who — ^be  \  these  swine  (there  being  three  devils  and 
it  observed — did  not  hazard  that  weakly  |  seven-twentieths  per  pig),  and  drown 
monstrosity,  a  poem  in  prose — Milton,  <  them  in  a  lake.  It  well  becomes  Milton 
who,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  has,  amid  the  i  to  make  the  Devil  propose  to  God  that 
multitude  of  harsh  and  obscure  lines  of  |  they  shall  take  a  good  supper  together, 
which  it  is  full,  scattered  some  very  fine  |  In  Milton,  the  Devil  may  at  his  ease 
blank  verse— could  not. please  any  but  (  cover  the  table  with  ortolans,  partridges, 
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soles,  sturgeons,  and  make  Hebe  ami 
Ganymede  hand  wine  to  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Milton,  the  Devil  may  take  God  up 
a  little  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  he 
shows  him  the  capital,  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  the  Indian  city ;  the  birth- 
place of  the  beauteous  Angelica,  who 
turned  Orlando's  brain ;  after  which  he 
may  offer  to  God  all  this,  provided  that 
God  will  adore  him.  But  even  Milton 
laboured  in  vain ;  people  have  laughed 
at  him.  They  have  laughed  at  poor  bro- 
ther Bemiyer,  the  Jesuit.  Iney  have 
kughed  at  thee.     Bear  it  with  patience ! 

MARTYRS. 

SECTION    I. 

Martyr, 'witness;*  martyrdom,  tes- 
timony.' '1  he  early  Christian  community 
at  first  gave  the  name  of  '  martyrs '  to 
those  who  announced  new  truths  to  man- 
kind, who  gave  testimony  to  Jesus ;  who 
confessed  Jesus ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  gave  the  name  of  '  saints '  to  the 
presbyters,  to  the  supervisors  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  their  female  benefactors  ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
letters,  often  calls  his  initiated  Paul,  Saint 
Paul.  All  the  first  bishops  were  called 
saints. 

Subsequently,  the  name  of  martyrs  was 
given  only  to  deceased  Christians,  or  to 
those  who  had  been  tortured  for  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  little  chapels  that  were 
erected  to  them  received  afterwards  the 
name  of '  martyrion.' 

It  is  a  great  question,  why  the  Roman 
empire  always  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the 
Jewish  sect,  even  after  the  two  horrible 
wars  of  Titus  and  Adrian ;  why  it  toler- 
ated the  worship  of  I  sis  at  several  times ; 
and  why  it  frequently  persecuted  Christi- 
anity. It  is  evident,  that  the  Jews,  who 
paid  dearly  for  their  synagogues,  de- 
nounced the  Christians  as  mortal  foes, 
and  excited  the  people  against  them.  It 
is  moreover  evident,  that  the  Jews,  occu- 
pied with  the  trade  of  brokers  and  usury, 
did  not  preach  against  the  ancient  reli-  , 
gioo  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  Christians,  | 


who  we^  all  bu  sy  in  cont  roversy ,  preached 
against  the  public  worship,  sought  to  de- 
stroy it,  oiten  burned  the  temples,  and 
broke  the  consecrated  statues,  as  St. 
Theodosius  did  at  Amasia,  and  St.  Poly- 
euctus  in  Mitylene. 

The  orthodox  ChristiaDs,  sure  that  their 
religion  was  the  only  true  one,  did  not 
tolerate  any  other.  In  consequence,  they 
themselves  were  hardly  tolerated.  Some 
of  them  were  punished  and  died  for  the 
faith — and  these  were  the  martyrs. 

This  name  is  so  respectable,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  prodigally  bestowed  :  it 
is  not  right  to  assume  the  name  and  arms 
of  a  family  to  which  one  does  not  belong. 
Very  heavy  penalties  have  been  establish^ 
against  those  who  have  the  audacity  to 
decorate  themselves  with  the  cross  of 
Malta  or  of  St.  Louis,  without  being 
chevaliera  of  those  orders. 

The  learned  Dodwell,  the  dextrous 
Middleton,  the  judicious  Blondel,  the 
exact  Tillemont,  the  scrutinising  Launoy, 
and  many  others,  all  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  the  true  martyrs,  have  excluded  from 
their  catalogue  an  obscure  multitude  on 
whom  this  great  title  had  been  lavished. 
We  have  remarked,  that  these  learned 
men  were  sanctioned  by  the  direct  ac- 
knowledgment of  Origen,  who,  in  his 
"  Refutation  of  Celsus,"  confesses  tlmt 
there  are  very  few  martyrs,  and  those  at 
a  great  distance  of  time,  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  reckon  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  Benedictine  Ruinart 
— ^who  calls  himself  Don  Ruinart,  al- 
though he  was  no  Spaniard — has  con- 
tradicted all  these  learned  persons !  He 
has  candidly  given  us  many  stories  of 
martyrs  which  have  appeared  to  the  cri- 
tics very  suspicious.  Many  sensible  per- 
sons have  doubted  various  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  the  legends  recounted  by  Don 
Ruinart,  from  beginning  to  end. 

1 .  Of  Saint  Symphorosid  and  her  Seven 
Children, 

Their  scruples  commence  with  St. 
Symphorosia  and  her  seven  children  who 
suffered  martyrdom  with  her ;  wliich  ap- 
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pears,  at  first  sight,  too  much  imitated 
from  the  seven  Maccabees.  It  is  not 
known  whence  this  legend  comes ;  and 
that  it  is  at  once  a  great  cause  of  scepti> 
cism. 

It  is  therein  related,  that  the  £mperor 
Adrian  himself  wished  to  interrogate  the 
unknown  Symphorosia,  to  ascertain  if  she 
was  a  Christian.  This  would  have  been 
more  extraordinary  than  if  Louis  XIV. 
had  subjected  a  Huguenot  to  an  interro- 
gatory. You  will  nirther  observe,  that 
Adrian,  far  from  being  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  was  their  greatest  pro- 
tector. 

He  had  then  a  long  conversation  with 
Symphorosia,  and  puttine  himself  in  a 
passion,  he  said  to  ner,  "I  will  sacrifice 
you  to  the  gods ;''  as  if  the  Roman  em- 
perors sacrificed  women  in  their  devo- 
tions. In  the  sequel,  he  caused  her  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Anio — which  was  not 
an  usual  mode  of  immolation .  He  after- 
wards had  one  of  her  sons  cloven  in  two 
from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  middle ; 
a  second  from  side  to  side  ;  a  third  was 
broken  on  the  wheel ;  a  fourth  was  only 
stabbed  in  the  stomach ;  a  fifth  right  to 
the  heart ;  a  sixth  had  his  throat  cut ;  the 
seventh  died  of  a  ps^l  of  needles  thrust 
into  his  breast.  The  Emperor  Adrian 
was  fond  of  variety.  He  commanded 
that  they  should  be  buried  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules — although  no  one  is  ever 
Duried  in  Rome,  much  less  near  the  tem- 
ples, which  would  have  been  a  horrible 
profanation.  The  legend  adds,  that  the 
chief  priest  of  the  temple  named  the 
place  of  their  interment, ''  the  Seven  Bio- 
tanates." 

If  it  was  extraordinary  that  a  monument 
should  be  'erected  at  Rome  to  persons 
thus  treated,  it  was  no  less  so  that  a  high 
priest  should  concern  himself  with  the 
mscription ;  and  further,  that  this  Roman 
priest  should  make  a  Greek  epitaph  for 
them.  But  what  is  still  more  strange  is, 
that  it  is  pretended  that  this  wo"d 
'  Biotanates  signifies  the  seven  torture^l. 
'  Biotanates'  is  a  fiibricated  wonl,  which 
one  does  not  meet  with  in  any  author ; 


and  this  signification  can  only  be  given  to 
it  by  a  play  upon  words,  falsely  using  the 
word  'thenon.*  There  is  scarcely  any 
fable  worse  constructed.  The  writers  of 
legends  knew  how  to  lie,  but  none  of  them 
knew  how  to  lie  skilfully. 

The  learned  Lacroze,  librarian  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  ob- 
served— "I  know  not  whether  Ruinart 
is  sincere,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  silly." 

2.  0/  St.  Felicita  and  seven  more 
Children, 

It  is  from  Surius  that  this  legend  is 
taken.  This  Surius  is  rether  notorious 
for  his  absurdities.  He  was  a  monk  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  writes  about 
the  martyrs  of  the  second  as  if  he  had 
been  present. 

He  pretends,  that  that  wicked  man, 
that  tyrant,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Pius,  ordered  the  prefect  of  Rome  to  in- 
stitute a  process  against  St.  Felicita,  to 
have  her  and  her  seven  diildren  put  to 
death,  because  there  was  a  rumour  that 
she  was  a  Christian. 

The  prefect  held  his  tribunal  in  the 
Campus  Martins, — which,  however,  was 
at  that  time  used  only  for  the  reviewing 
of  troops ; — and  the  first  thing  the  prefect 
did  was,  to  cause  a  blow  to  be  given  her 
in  full  assembly. 

The  long  discourses  of  the  magistrate 
and  the  accused  are  worthy  of  the  histo- 
rian, lie  finishes  by  putting  the  seven 
brothers  to  death  by  different  punish- 
ments, like  the  seven  children  of  St.  Sym- 
phorosia. This  is  only  a  duplicate  affiur. 
But  as  for  St.  Felicita,  he  leaves  her 
there,  and  does  not  say  another  word 
about  her. 

3.  Of  Saint  PofycarjK 

Eusebius  relates,  that  St.  Polycarp, 
being  informed  in  a  dream,  that  he  should 
be  burnt  in  three  days,  made  it  known  to 
his  friends.  The  legend-maker  adds,  that 
the  lieutenant  of  police  at  Smyrna,  whose 
named  was  Herodius,  had  him  seized  by 
his  archers  ;  that  he  was  abandoned  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ;  that 
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tfie  sky  opened,  and  a  heavenly  yoice 
cried  to  him,  '*  Be  of  good  courage,  Poly- 
carp  ;"  that  the  hour  of  letting  loose  the 
lions  in  the  amphitheatre  having  passed, 
the  people  went  about  collecting  wood 
from  all  the  houses  to  bum  him  with  ; 
that  the  saint  addressed  himself  to  the 
God  of  the  *  archangels,'  (although  the 
word  archangel  was  not  then  known)  ; 
that  the  flames  formed  themselves  round 
him  into  a  triumphal  arch  without  touch- 
ing him  ;  that  his  body  had  the  smell  of 
bued  bread ;  but  that,  having  resisted 
the  fire,  he  could  not  preserve  himself  from 
a  sabre-cut ;  that  his  blood  put  out  the 
burning  pile,  and  that  there  sprung  from 
it  a  dove  which  flew  straight  to  heaven. 
To  which  planet,  is  not  precisely  known. 

4.  Of  Saini  Ptolomais, 

We  follow  the  order  of  Don  Ruinart ; 
but  we  have  no  wish  to  call  in  question 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Ptolomais,  which 
is  extracted  from  St.  Justin's  Apology. 

We  could  make  some  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  woman  who  was  accused 
by  her  husband  of  being  a  Christian,  and 
vrho  baffled  him  by  giving  him  a  bill  of 
divorce.  We  might  ask  why,  in  this  his- 
tory, there  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
woman  ?  We  might  make  it  manifest, 
that  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wo- 
men were  not  permitted  to  demand  di- 
vorce from  their  husbands ;  that  this  per- 
mission was  only  granted  them  under  the 
Emperor  Julian ;  and  that  this  so  much 
repeated  story  of  the  Christian  woman 
who  repudiated  her  husband  (whilst  no 
Pagan  would  have  dared  to  imagine  such 
a  thing),  cannot  well  be  other  than  a 
fable.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  raise  un- 
pleasant disputes.  As  for  the  little  pro- 
bability there  is  in  the  compilation  of 
Don  Ruinart,  we  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  subject  he  treats  of  to  start  objec^ 
tions. 

We  have  not  made  any  to  the  Letter 
of  the  Churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons, 
because  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
scurity connected  with  it ;  but  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  defending  the  memory 


of  the  great  Marcus  Aurelius,  thus  out- 
raged in  the  life  of  St.  Symphorian  of 
Autun,  who  was  probably  a  relation  of 
St.  Symphorosia. 

5.  Of  St,  Symphorian  of  Autun, 

This  legend,  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown,  begins  thus : — "  The  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  just  raised  a  fright- 
ful tempest  against  the  church,  and  his 
fulminating  edicts  assailed  on  all  sides 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  time 
when  St.  Symphorian  lived  at  Autun  in 
all  the  splendour  that  high  birth  and  un- 
common virtue  can  confer.  He  was  of 
a  Christian  family,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  city,"  &c. 

Marcus  Aurelius  issued  no  sanguinary 
edicts  against  the  Christians .  It  is  a  very 
criminal  calumny.  Tillemont  himself 
admits,  **  that  he  was  the  best  prince  the 
Romans  ever  had  ;  that  his  reign  was  a 
golden  age ;  and  that  he  verified  what  he 
often  quoted  from  Plato,  that  nations 
would  only  be  happy  when  kings  were 
philosophers.'' 

Of  all  the  emperors,  this  was  he  who 

Sromulgated  the  best  laws ;  he  protected 
le  wise,  but  persecuted  no  Cnristians, 
of  whom  he  had  a  great  many  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

The  writer  of  the  legend  relates,  that 
St.  Symphorian  having  refused  to  adore 
Cybele,  the  city  judge  enquired,  *•'  Who 
is  this  man  V*  Now  it  is  impossible  that 
the  judge  of  Autun  should  not  have 
known  the  most  considerable  person  in 
Autun. 

He  was  declared  by  the  sentence  to  be 
guilty  of  treason, '  divine  and  human.' 
The  Romans  never  employed  this  for- 
mula; and  that  alone  should  deprive  the 
pretended  martyr  of  Autun  of  all  credit. 

In  order  the  better  to  refute  this  ca^ 
lumny  against  the  sacred  memory  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  let  us  bring  under  view  the 
discourse  of  Meliton,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
to  this  best  of  emperors,  reported  verba- 
tim by  Eusebius  :— 

''The  continual  succession  of  good 
fortune  which  has  attended  the  empire, 
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without  its  happiness  being  disturbed  by 
a  single  disgrace,  since  our  religion  which 
was  born  with  it  has  grown  in  its  bosom, 
is  an  evident  proof  that  it  contributes 
eminently  to  its  greatness  and  glory. 
Among  all  the  emperors,  Nero  ana  Do- 
mitian  alone,  deceired  by  certain  impos- 
tors, have  spread  calumnies  against  us, 
which,  as  usual,  have  found  some  partial 
credence  among  the  people.  But  your 
pious  ancestors  have  corrected  the  people's 
Ignorance,  and  by  public  edicts  have  re- 
pressed the  audacity  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  treat  us  ill.  Your  grandfather 
Adnan  wrote  in  our  favour  to  Fundanus, 
governor  of  Asia,  and  to  many  other  per- 
sons. The  emperor  your  fether,  during 
the  period  when  you  divided  with  him 
the  cares  of  government,  wrote  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Larissa,  of  Thessalonica,  of 
Athens,  and  in  short  to  all  the  people  of 
Greece,  to  repress  the  seditions  and  tu- 
mults which  had  been  excited  against  us.'' 
This  declaration  by  a  most  pious, 
learned,  and  veracious  bishop,  is  suffi- 
cient to  confound  for  ever  all  the  lies  and 
legends  which  may  he  regarded  as  the 
Arabian  tales  of  Christianity. 

6.  Of  another  Saint  Felicita,  and  of 
Saint  Perpetua, 

If  it  were  an  object  to  dispute  the  le- 
gend of  Felicita  and  Perpetua,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  how  suspicious  it 
is.  These  Carthaginian  martyrs  are  only 
known  by  a  writing,  without  date,  of  the 
church  of  Saltzbourg.  Now,  it  is  a  great 
way  from  this  part  of  Bavaria  to  Goletta. 
We  are  not  informed  under  what  emperor 
this  Felicita  and  this  Perpetua  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  astound- 
ing sights  with  which  this  history  is  filled, 
do  not  discover  a  very  profound  historian. 
A  ladder  entirely  of  gold,  bordered  with 
lances  and  swords ;  a  dragon  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder ;  a  large  garden  near  the 
dragon ;  sheep  from  which  an  old  man 
drew  milk  ;  a  reservoir  full  of  water ;  a 
bottle  of  water  whence  ihey  drank  with- 
out diminishing  the  liquid  ;  St.  Perpetua 
fighting  entirely  naked  against  a  wicked 


Egyptian ;  some  handsome  young  men 
all  naked  who  took  her  part ;  herself  at 
last  become  a  man  and  a  vigorous  wrest- 
ler ; — these  are,  it  appears  to  me,  conceits 
which  ought  not  to  have  place  in  a  respect- 
able book. 

There  is  one  other  reflection  very  im- 
portant to  make.  It  is,  that  the  style  of 
all  these  stories  of  martyrdoms  which  took 
place  at  such  different  periods,  is  every- 
where alike,  everywhere  e<^lly  puerile 
and  bombastic.  You  find  the  same  turns 
of  expression,  the  same  phrases,  in  the 
history  of  a  martyr  under  Domitian  and 
of  another  under  Galerius.  There  are  the 
same  epithets,  the  same  exaggerations. 
By  the  little  we  understand  of  style,  we 
perceive  that  the  same  hand  has  compiled 
them  all. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  make  a  book 
against  Don  Ruinart ;  and  while  I  always 
respect,  admire,  and  invoke  the  true  mar- 
tyrs with  the  holy  church,  I  confine  my- 
self to  making  it  perceived,  by  one  or  two 
striking  examples,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
mix  what  is  purely  ridiculous  with  what 

ought  to  be  venerated. 

* 

7.  Of  Saint  Theodotus  of  the  City  of 
Anci/ra,  and  of  the  Seven  Virgiru; 
written  by  Nisus^  an  Eye-witness,  and 
extracted  from  Bollandus. 

Many  critics,  as  eminent  for  wisdom 
as  for  true  piety,  have  already  given  us 
to  understand,  that  the  legend  of  St. 
Theodotus  the  Publican  is  a  profanation 
and  a  species  of  impiety  whicli  ought  to 
have  been  suppressed.  The  following  is 
the  story  of  Theodotus.  We  shall  often 
employ  the  exact  words  of  the  '  Genuine 
Acts,'  compiled  by  Don  Ruinart. 

**  His  trade  of  publican  supplied  him 
with  the  means  oi  exercising  nis  episco- 
pal functions.  Illustrious  tavern!  con- 
secrated to  piety  instead  of  debauchery 
*  *  *  Sometimes  Theodotus  vfas  a 
physician,  sometimes  he  furnished  tit-bits 
to  the  faithful.  A  tavern  was  seen  to  be 
to  the  Christians  what  Noah's  ark  was  to 
those  whom  God  wished  to  save  from  the 
deluge." 
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This  publican  Tbeodotus,  walking  by 
the  river  Halis  with  bis  companions  to- 
wards a  town  adjacent  to  the  city  of  An- 
cyra,  ^'  a  fresh  and  soft  plot  of  turf  offered 
them  a  delicious  couch ;  a  spring  T^bich 
issued  a  few  steps  off,  from  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  which  by  a  channel  crowned 
with  flowers  came  running  past  them  in 
order  to  quench  their  thirst,  offered  them 
clear  and  pure  water.  Trees  bearing 
fruity  mixeo  with  wild  ones,  furnished 
them  with  shade  and  fruits ;  and  an  as- 
semblage of  skilful  nightingales,  whom 
the  grasshoppers  relieved  every  now  and 
then,  formed  a  charming  concert,"  &c. 

The  clergyman  of  tlie  place,  named 
Fronton,  having  arrived,  and  the  pubh- 
can  having  drank  with  him  on  the  grass, 
"  the  fresh  green  of  which  was  relieved 
by  the  various  gradations  of  colour  in  the 
flowers,  he  said  to  the  clergyman — '  Ah, 
fiither  1  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to 
build  a  chapel  here/  '  Yes,*  said  Fron- 
ton, *  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  relics  to  beg^n  with/  *  Well,  well,* 
replied  St.  Theodotus,  *■  you  shall  have 
some  soon,  I  give  you  my  word ;  here  is 
my  ring  which  I  give  you  as  a  pledge ; — 
build  your  chapel  quickly.*  '* 

The  publican  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  knew  well  what  he  was  saying.  He 
went  away  to  the  city  of  Ancyra,  while 
the  clergyman  Fronton  set  himself  about 
building.  He  found  there  the  most  hor- 
rible persecution,  which  lasted  very  long. 
Seven  Christian  virgins,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  seventy  years  old,  had  just 
been  condenmed,  according  to  custom, 
to  lose  their  virginity,  through  the  agency 
of  all  the  young  men  of  the  city.  The 
youth  of  Ancyra,  who  had  probably  more 
urgent  affairs,  were  in  no  hurry  to  execute 
the  sentence.  One  only  could  be  found 
obedient  to  justice.  He  applied  himself 
to  St.  Thecusa,  and  carriea  her  into  a 
closet  with  surprising  courage.  Thecusa 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  said  to 
him,  *'  F  or  God*s  sake,  roy  son,  a  little 
shame  I  Behold  these  lack-lustre  eyes, 
this  half  dead  flesh,  these  greasy  wrinkles, 
which  seventy  years  have  ploughed  in  my 
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forehead,  this  fiice  of  the  colour  of  thie 
earth ;  abandon  tlioughts  so  unworthy  of 
a  young  man  like  you — ^Jesus  Christ  en- 
treats you  by  my  mouth.  He  asks  it  of 
you  as  a  &vour,  and  if  you  grant  it  him, 

ou  may  expect  his  entire  gratitude.*' 

he  discourse  of  the  old  woman,  and  her 
countenance,  made  the  executioner  recol- 
lect himself.  The  seven  virgins  were  not 
deflowered. 

l*he  irritated  governor  sought  for  an- 
other punishment :  he  caused  them  to  be 
initiated  forthwith  in  the  mysteries  of 
Diana  and  Minerva.  It  is  true,  that  great 
feasts  had  been  instituted  in  honour  of 
those  divinities,  but  the  mysteries  of  Diana 
and  Minerva  were  not  known  to  antiquity. 
St.  Nil,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  publican 
Theodotus,  and  the  author  of  this  mar* 
vellous  story,  was  not  quite  correct. 

According  to  him,  these  seven  pretty 
lasses  were  placed  quite  naked  on  the 
car  which  carried  the  great  Diana  and 
the  wise  Minerva  to  the  banks  of  a  neigh- 
bouring lake.  The  Thucydides  St.  Nil 
still  appears  to  be  very  ill-informed  here. 
The  priestesses  were  always  covered  with 
veils ;  and  the  Roman  magistrates  never 
caused  the  goddesses  of  chastity  and  wis- 
dom to  be  attended  by  girls  who  showed 
themselves  both  before  and  behind  to  the 
people. 

St.  Nil  adds,  that  the  car  was  preceded 
by  two  choirs  of  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 
who  carried  the  thyrses  in  their  hands. 
St.  Nil  has  here  mistaken  the  priestesses 
of  Minerva  for  those  of  Bacchus.  He 
was  not  vpfsed  in  the  liturgy  of  Ancyra. 

Entering  the  city,  the  publican  saw  this 
sad  spectacle — the  governor,  the  priest- 
esses, the  car,  Minerva,  and  the  seven 
maidens,  lie  runs  to  throw  himself  on 
his  knees  in  a  hut,  along  with  a  nephew 
of  St.  Thecusa.  He  beseeches  heaven, 
that  the  seven  ladies  should  be  dead  ra- 
ther than  naked.  His  prayer  is  heard  : 
he  learns  that  the  seven  damsels,  instead 
of  being  deflowered,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  lake  with  a  -stone  round  their 
necks,  by  order  of  the  governor.  Their 
virginity  is  in  safe  keeping.  At  this  news. 
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the  sain^  raiBing  himself  from  the  ground 
and  placing  himself  upon  his  knees,  turned 
his  eyes  towards  heaven ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  various  emotions  he  experi- 
>enced  of  love,  ioy,  and  gratitude,  he  said, 
**  I  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  1  Uiat  thou 
has  not  rejected  the  prayer  of  thy  ser- 
vant." 

He  slept ;  and  during  his  sleep,  St. 
Thecusa,  the  youngest  of  the  drowned 
women,  appeared  to  him.  ''  How  now, 
son  Theodotus !''  she  said,  **  you  are 
sleeping  without  thinking  of  us :  have 
you  forgotten  so  soon  the  care  I  took  of 
your  youth  ?  Do  not,  dear  Theodotus, 
suffer  our  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  the 
fishes.  Go  to  the  lake,  but  beware  of  a 
traitor." 

This  traitor  viras,  in  fact,  the  nephew  of 
St.  Thecusa. 

I  omit  here  a  multitude  of  miraculous 
adventures  that  happened  to  the  publi- 
can, in  order  to  come  to  the  most  import- 
ant. A  celestial  cavalier,  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  preceded  by  a  celestial  flambeau, 
descends  from  the  height  of  the  empy- 
rean, conducts  the  publican  to  the  lake  in 
the  midst  of  storms,  drives  away  all  the 
soldiers  who  guard  the  shore,  and  gives 
Tlieodotus  time  to  fish  up  the  seven  old 
women  and  to  bury  them. 

The  nephew  of  St.  lliecusa  unfortu- 
nately went  and  told  all.  Theodotus  was 
seized,  and  for  three  days  all  sorts  of 
punishments  were  tried  m  vain  to  kill 
him.  They  could  only  attain  their  object 
by  cleaving  his  skull ;  an  operation  which 
saints  are  never  proof  against. 

He  was  still  to  be  buried.  His  friend 
the  minister  Fronton — to  whom  Theodo- 
tus, yi  his  capacity  of  publican,  had  given 
two  leathern  bottles  filled  with  wine — 
made  the  guards  drunk,  and  carried  off 
the  body.  Theodotus  then  appeared  in 
body  and  spirit  to  the  minister.  Well, 
my  friend,  he  said  to  him ;  did  I  not  say 
well,  that  you  should  have  relics  for  your 
chapel? 

Such  is  what  is  narrated  by  St.  Nil, an 
eye-witness,  who  could  neither  be  de- 
ceived nor  deceive ;  such  is  what  Don 


Ruinart  has  quoted  as  a  genuine  a^^t. 
Now  every  man  of  sense,  every  intelligent 
Christian,  will  ask  himself,  whether  a 
better  mode  could  be  adopted  of  dishon- 
ouring the  most  holy  and  venerated  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  and  of  turning  it  into 
ridicule  ? 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  Eleven  Thou 
sand  Virgins ;  I  shall  not  discuss  the  &ble 
of  the  Theban  legion,  composed  (says  the 
author)  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
all  Christians  coming  from  the  east  by 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  suffering  martyrdom 
in  the  year  286,  the  period  of  the  most 
profound  peace  as  regarded  the  church, 
and  in  the  gorge  of  a  mountain  where  it 
is  impossible  to  place  300  men  a-breast ; 
a  fable  written  more  than  550  years  after 
the  event ;  a  fioible  in  which  a  king  of 
Burgundy  is  spoken  of  who  never  existed ; 
a  fable,  in  short,  acknowledged  to  be  ab- 
surd by  all  the  learned  who  have  not  lost 
tlieir  reason. 

Behold  what  Don  Ruinart  narrates  seri- 
ously I  Let  us  pray  to  God  for  the  good 
sense  of  Don  Ruinart ! 

SECTION  II. 

How  does  it  happen  that,  in  the  eiH 
lightened  age  in  which  we  live,  learned 
and  useful  writers  are  still  found  who 
nevertheless  follow  thestream  of  old  errors, 
and  who  corrupt  many  truths  by  admitted 
fables  ?  They  reckon  the  era  of  the  nuur- 
tyrS  from  the  first  year  of  the  empire  of 
Dioclesian,  who  was  then  far  enougn  from 
inflicting  martyrdom  on  anybody.  They 
forget  that  his  wife  Prisca  was  a  Christian, 
that  the  principal  officers  of  his  household 
were  Christians ;  that  he  protected  them 
constantly  during  eighteen  years;  that 
they  built  at  Nicomedia  a  church  more 
sumptuous  than  his  palace;  and  that 
they  would  never  have  been  persecuted 
if  Aey  had  not  outraged  the  Caesar  Va- 
lerius. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  one  should  still 
dare  to  assert,  "  that  Dioclesian  died  of 
age,  despair,  and  misery ;" — he  who  was 
seen  to  quit  life  like  a  philosopher,  as  he 
had  quitted  the  empire ;  he  who,  soli- 
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cHfid  to  resume  the  tapfeme  power  loved 
better  to  cultiTate  his  fine  gardens  atSa- 
lona,  than  to  reign  again  over  the  whole 
of  the  then  known  world  ? 

Oh  ye  compilers !  will  you  never  cease 
to  compile  ?  You  have  usefully  employed 
your  three  fingers ;  employ  still  more  use- 
fully your  reason. 

What !  you  repeat  to  me  that  St.  Peter 
reigned  over  the  faithful  at  Rome  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  Nero  had  him 
put  to  death  together  with  St.  Paul,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Majgician,  whose  legs  they  had  broken  by 
their  prayers  ? 

To  report  such  fables,  though  with  the 
best  motive,  is  to  insult  Christianity. 

The  poor  creatures  who  still  repeat  these 
absurdities,  are  copyists  who  renew  in 
octavo  and  duodecimo  old  stories  that 
bonest  men  no  longer  read,  and  who  have 
never  opened  a  book  of  wholesome  criti- 
cism. They  rake  up  the  antiquated  tales 
of  the  church  ;  theyknow  nothing  of  either 
Middleton,  or  Dodwell,  or  Broker,  or 
Dumoulin,  or  Fabricius,  or  Grabius,  or 
even  Dupin,  or  of  any  one  of  those  who 
have  lately  carried  light  into  the  dark- 


SECTION    III. 

We  are  fooled  with  martydoros  that 
make  us  break  out  into  laughter.  The 
Titttses,  the  Trajans,  the  Marcus  Aure- 
liuses,  are  painted  as  monsters  of  cruelty. 
Fleuri,  AbW  of  LocDieu,  has  disgraced 
his  ecclesiastical  history  by  tales  which  a 
sensible  old  woman  would  not  tell  to  little 
children. 

Can  it  be  seriously  repeated,  that  the 
Romans  condemned  seven  virgins,  each 
seventy  years  old,  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  city  of 
Ancyra — those  Romans  who  punished 
the  Vestals  with  death  for  the  least  gal- 
lantry? 

A  hundred  tales  of  this  sort  are  found 
in  the  martyrologies.  The  narrators  have 
hoped  to  render  the  ancient  Romans 
odious,and  they  have  rendered  themselves 
ridiculous.    Do  you  want  good  well- 


authenticated  barbarities — good  and  well- 
attested  massacres,  rivers  of  blood  which 
have  actually  flowed — Others,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  infants  at  the  breast, 
who  have  in  reality  had  their  throats  cut, 
and  been  heaped  on  one  another  ?  Per- 
secuting monsters  1  seek  these  truths  only 
in  your  own  annals  :  you  will  find  them 
in  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  in 
the  roas8acres  of  Merindol  and  Cabri^re, 
in  the  frightful  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  the  massacres  of  Ireland,  in  the  vallies 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  It  becomes  you 
well,  barbarians  as  you  are,  to  impute 
extravagant  cruelties  to  the  best  of  em- 
perors ;  you  who  have  deluged  Europe 
with  blood,  and  covered  it  with  corpses, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  same  body  can 
be  in  a  thousand  places  at  once,  and  that 
the  pope  can  sell  indulgences !  Cease 
to  calumniate  the  Romans,  your  law- 
givers, and  ask  pardon  of  God  for  tlie 
abominations  of  your  forefathers  I 

It  is  not  the  torture,  you  say,  which 
makes  martyrdom ;  it  is  the  cause.  Well ! 
I  agree  with  you  that  your  victims  ought 
not  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  mar- 
tyr, which  signifies  witness;  but  what 
name  shall  we  give  to  your  executioners  ? 
Phalaris  and  Busiris  were  the  gentlest  of 
men  in  comparison  with  you.  Does  not 
your  Inquisition,  which  still  remains, 
make  reason,  nature,  and  religion  boil 
with  indignation !  Great  God  !  if  man- 
kind should  reduce  to  ashes  that  infernal 
tribunal,  would  they  be  unacceptable  in 
thy  avenging  eyes  ? 

MASS. 

The  mass,  in  ordinary  language,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  august  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church.  Difiereut  names  are 
given  to  it,  according  to  the  rites  prao- 
tised  in  the  various  countries  where  it  it 
celebrated ;  as  the  Mosarabian  or  Gothic 
mass,  the  Greek  mass,  the  Latin  mass. 
Durandus  and  Eckius  call  those  masses 
dry,  in  which  no  consecration  is  made,  as 
that  which  is  appointed  to  be  said  in  par- 
ticular by  aspirants  to  the  priesthood ;  and 
Cardinal  Bona  relates,  on  the  authority 
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of  William  of  Nangis^  that  St.  Louis,  in 
his  voyage  abroad,  had  it  said  in  this 
manner,  lest  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
should  spill  the  consecrated  wine.  He 
also  quoted  G^ndbrard,  who  says  that  he 
assisted  at  Turin,  in  1687,  at  a  similar 
mass,  celebrated  in  a  church,  but  after 
dinner  and  veiy  late,  for  the  funeral  of  a 
person  of  rank. 

Pierre  le  Chantre  also  speaks  of  the 
two-fold,  three-fold,  and  even  four-fold 
mass,  in  which  the  priest  celebrated  the 
mass  of  the  day  or  the  feast,  as  far  as  the 
offertory,  tlien  began  a  second,  third, 
and  sometimes  a  fourth,  as  far  as  the 
same  place ;  after  which  he  said  as  many 
secretas  as  he  had  begun  masses;  he 
recited  the  canon  only  once  for  the  whole ; 
and  at  the  end  he  added  as  many  collects 
as  he  had  joined  together  masses. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  tliat  the  word  mass  began 
to  signify  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
The  learned  Beatus  ilhenanus,  m  his 
notes  on  Tertullian,  observes,  that  St. 
Ambrose  consecrated  this  popular  ex- 
pression, '  missa,'  taken  from  the  sending 
out  of  the  catechumens,  after  the  reading 
of  the  gospel. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  we 
find  a  liturgy  in  the  name  of  St.  James, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  instead  of  in- 
voking the  saints  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
the  primitive  church  prayed  for  them. 
"  We  also  offer  to  thee,  O  Lord,"  said 
the  celebrator,  '*  this  bread  and  this  cha- 
Hce  for  all  the  saints  tliat  have  been 
Dieasing  in  thy  sight  from  the  beginning 
of  ages :  for  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
the  ^ust,  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  the 
confessors,  bishops,  priests,  aeacons, 
subdeacons,  readers,  chaunters,  virgins, 
widows,  laymen,  and  all  whose  names 
are  known  unto  thee.''  But  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  who  lived  in  thf;  fourth  cen- 
tury, substituted  this  explanation: — 
*  After  which,'  says  he,  "  we  commemo- 
tate  those  who  die  before  us,  and  first 
the  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  that 
God  may  receive  ou'  prayers  through 
Uicir  intercession."    This  proves  (as  will 


be  said  in  the  article  Relics)  that  the 
worship  of  the  saints  was  then  begimiing 
to  be  introduced  into  the  church. 

Noel  Alexander  cites  acts  of  St.  An- 
drew, in  which  that  apostle  is  made  to 
say, — "  I  offer  up  every  day,  on  the 
altar  of  the  only  true  God,  not  the  flesh 
of  bulls  nor  the  blood  of  goats,  but  the 
unspotted  lamb,  which  still  remains  living 
and  entire  after  it  is  sacrificed,  and  all 
the  fiuthful  eat  of  its  flesh;''  but  this 
learned  dominican  acknowledges  that  this 
piece  was  unknown  until  the  eighth 
centiury.  The  first  who  cited  it  was 
^therius,  Bishop  of  Osma  in  Spain,  who 
wrote  against  ^lipard  in  788. 

Abdias  relates  that  St.  John,  being 
warned  by  the  Lord  of  the  termination 
of  his  career,  prepared  for  death  and 
recommended  his  church  to  God.  He 
then  had  bread  brought  to  him,  which 
he  took,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  those  who  were  present, 
saying, — "  Let  my  portion  be  your's, 
and  let  your's  be  mine."  This  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  (which  means 
thanksgiving)  is  more  conformable  to  the 
institution  of  that  ceremony. 

St.  Luke  indeed  informs  us,  that 
Jesus,  after  distributing  bread  and  wine 
among  his  apostles,  who  were  supping 
with  him,  said  to  them, — *'  Do  this  in 
memory  of  me."  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  say,  moreover,  that  Jesus  sang  a 
hymn.  St.  John,  who  in  his  gospel 
mentions  neither  the  distribution  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  nor  the  hymn,  speaks  of 
the  latter  at  great  length  in  his  Acts,  of 
which  we  give  the  text,  as  quoted  by 
the  second  council  of  Nice  :— 

^*  Before  our  Lord  w&s  taken  by  the 
Jews,"  says  this  well-beloved  apostle  of 
Jesus,  "  he  assembled  us  all  together, 
and  said  to  us, — Let  us  sing  a  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  Father,  after  which  we 
will  execute  the  design  we  have  conceived . 
lie  ordered  us  therefore  to  form  a  circle, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand ;  then, 
having  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle,  he  said  to  il%  Ameu ;  foiiuvf 
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ms.  Then  he  began  the  canticle,  and  j  two  exercises  much  anterior  to  the  mo- 
said,  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Father  1  We  \  ment  of  execution. 
all  answered,  Amen.  Jesus  continued,  j  This  usage  wets  afterwards  perpetrated 
saying,  Glory  to  the  Word,  &c.  Glory  j  among  the  Jews.  The  daughters  of 
to  the  Spirit,  &c.  Glory  to  Grace,  &c.  j  Shiloh  were  dancing  according  to  custom, 
and  the  apostles  constantly  answered,  \  at  the  solemn  feast  of  the  Lord,  when  die 
Amen.*'  j  young  men  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 


After  some  other  doxologies,  Jesus 
said,  **  I  will  save,  and  I  will  be  saved, 
Amen.  I  will  unbind,  and  I  will  be 
unbound.  Amen.  I  will  be  wounded, 
and  I  will  wound,  Amen.  I  wiU  be 
bom^  and  I  will  beget.  Amen.  I  will 
eaty  and  I  will  be  consumed,  Amen,  I 
will  be  hearkened  to,  and  1  will  hearken. 
Amen,  I  will  be  comprehended  by  the 
spirit,  being  all  spuit,  all  understanding, 
Amen.  I  will  be  washed,  and  I  will 
wash,  Amen.  Grace  brings  dancing;  I 
will  play  on  the  flute ;  all  of  you  dance, 
Amen.  I  will  sing  sorrowful  airs;  now 
all  of  you  lament,  Amen.*' 

St.  Augustin,  who  begins  a  p>art  of  this 
hymn  in  his  epistle  to  Ceretius,  gives  also 
the  following: — "  I  will  deck,  and  I  will 
be  decked.  I  am  a  hunp  to  those  who 
see  me  and  know  me.  I  am  the  door  for 
all  who  will  knock  at  it.  Do  you,  who 
see  what  I  do,  be  careful  not  to  speak  of 
it." 

This  dance  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
is  evidently  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutae,  who  danced  after 
supper  in  their  assemblies, at  first  divided 
into  two  choirs,  then  united  the  men  and 
the  women  together,  as  at  the  feast  of 
Bacchus,  after  swallowing  plenty  of  ce- 
lestial wine  (as  Philo  says.) 

Besides  we  know,  that  according  to 


out  of  Egypt,  and  passing  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  the  solemnity  of  the  passover 
took  its  name,  JVloses  and  his  sister 
assembled  two  musical  choirs,  one  com- 


whom  they  had  been  refused  for  wives, 
carried  them  off  by  the  counsel  of  the  old 
men  of  Israel.  And  at  this  day,  in  Pa- 
lestine, the  women,  assembled  near  the 
tombs  of  their  relatives,  dance  in  a 
mournful  manner,  and  utter  cries  of 
lamentation. 

We  also  know,  that  the  first  christians 
held  among  themselves  agapae,  or  feasts 
of  charity,  in  memory  of  the  last  supper 
which  Jesus  celebrated  with  his  apostles, 
from  which  the  pagans  took  occasion  to 
bring  against  tnem  the  most  odious 
charges;  on  which,  to  banish  every 
shadow  of  licentiousness,  the  pastors 
forbade  the  kiss  of  peace,  that  concluded 
the  ceremony  to  be  given  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes.  But  vanous 
abuses,  which  were  even  then  complained 
of  by  St.  Paul,  and  which  the  council  of 
Gangres,  in  the  year  324,  vainly  under- 
took to  reform,  at  length  caused  the  agap® 
to  be  abolished  in  397,  by  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  of  which  the  forty- 
first  canon  ordained,  that  the  holy  mys- 
teries should  be  celebrated  fasting. 

It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  these 
feastings  were  accompanied  by  dances, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  according  to 
Scaliger,  the  bishops  were  called  in  the 
Latin  church  'prsesules,'  (from  'pnesi- 
Uendo*)  only  because  ihey  led  off  the 


the  Jewish  tradition,  after  their  coming    dance.     Heliot,  in  his  History  of  the 


Monastic  Orders,  says  also,  that  during 
the  persecutions  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  first  christians,  congregations 
were  formed  of  men  and  women,  who. 


posed  of  men,  the  other  of  women,  who,  \  afler  the   manner  of   the  TherapeutaB, 

1*11  *  ^*'«i*i«i.*i*.'vv  ■  I 


while  dancing,  sung  a  canticle  of  thanks- 
giving. These  instruments  instanta- 
neously assembled,  these  choirs  ar- 
ranged with  so  much  promptitude,  the 
facility  with  which  the  songs  and  dances 
are  executed,  suppose  a  habitude  in  these 


retired  into  the  deserts,  where  they  as- 
sembled in  the  hamlets  on  Sundays  and 
feast-days,  and  danced  piously,  singing 
the  prayers  of  the  church. 

In  Portugal,  in  Spain,  and  in  Rou- 
sillon,  solemn  dances  are  still  performed 
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in  houour  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 
On  every  vigil  of  a  feast  of  the  Virgin, 
the  young  women  assemble  before  the 
doors  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  her, 
find  pass  the  night  in  dancing  round,  and 
sinking  hymns  and  canticles  in  honour 
of  her.  Cardinal  Ximenes  restored  in 
his  tim«,  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  the 
ancient  usa^e  of  the  Mosarabian  mass, 
during  which  dances  are  performed  in 
the  choir  and  the  nave,  with  equal  order 
and  devotion.  In  France  too,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  priests 
and  all  the  people  of  the  Limoges  might 
be  seen  dancing  round  in  the  collegiate 
church,  singing — ^*  Sant  Marcian  pregas 
pemous  et  nous  epingaren  per  bous" — 
that  is,  *'  St.  Mactian,  pray  for  us,  and 
we  will  dance  for  you." 

And  lastly,  the  Jesuit  Menestirer,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  Ballets, 
published  in  1682,  says,  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  canons  of  some  churches 
take  the  singing-boys  by  the  hand  on 
£aster-day,  and  dance  in  the  choir, 
singing  hymns  of  rejoicing.  What  has 
been  said  in  the  article  Calp.nds,  of  the 
extravagant  dances  of  the  feast  of  fools, 
exhibits  a  part  o^  the  abuses  which  have 
caused  dancing  to  be  discontinued  in  the 
oeremonies  of  the  mass,  which,  the 
greater  their  gravity,  are  the  better  cal- 
culated to  impose  on  tlie  simple. 

MASSACRES. 

Iris  perhaps  as  difficult  as  it  is  use- 
less to  ascertain  whether  '  mazzacrium,* 
a  word  of  the  low  Latin,  is  the  root  of 
^  massacre,'  or  whether  '  massacre,'  is  the 
root  of  '  mazzacrium.' 

A  massacre  signifies  a  number  of  men 
killed.  There  was  yesterday  a  great 
massacre  near  Warsaw  —  near  Cracow. 
We  never  say — There  has  been  a  mas- 
sacre of  a  man ;  yet  we  do  say — A  man 
has  been  massacred:  in  that  case  it  is 
understood  that  he  has  been  killed  bar- 
barously by  many  blows. 

Poetiy  makes  use  of  the  word  '  mas- 
sacred^ for  killed,  assassinated 

Qm  par  act  proprat  oaiaa  torn  pin  maaaere*— Oi 


An  Englishman  has  made  a  compila- 
tion of  all  the  massacres  perpetrated  on 
account  of  religion  since  thie  first  cen- 
turies of  our  vulgar  era. 

I  have  been  very  much  tempted  to 
write  against  the  English  author ;  but  his 
memoir  not  appearing  to  be  exaggerated, 
I  have  restrained  myself.  For  the  future 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  such  cal- 
culations to  make.  But  to  whom  shall 
we  be  indebted  for  that? 

MASTER. 

SECTION   I. 

How  unfortunate  am  I  to  have  been 
boml  said  Ardassan  Ougli,  a  young 
icoglan  of  the  grand  sultan  of  the  'i  urks. 
Yet,  if  I  depended  only  on  the  sultan  - 
but  I  am  also  subject  to  the  chief  of  my 
oda,  to  the  cassigi  bachi;  and  when  I 
receive  my  pay,  I  must  prostrate  myself 
before  a  clerk  of  the  teftardar,  who  keeps 
back  lialf  of  it.  I  was  not  seven  years 
old,  when,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was 
circumcised  with  great  ceremony,  and  was 
ill  for  a  fortnight  after  it.  The  dervise 
who  prays  to  us  is  also  my  master;  an 
iman  is  still  more  my  master,  and  the 
mullah  still  more  so  than  the  iman.  The 
cadi  is  another  master,  the  kadeslesker  a 
greater;  the  mufti  a  greater  than  all  these 
together.  The  kiaia  ot  the  grand  vizier 
with  one  word  could  cause  me  to  be 
thrown  into  the  canal;  and  finally,  the 
grand  vizier  could  have  me  beheaded, 
and  the  skin  of  my  head  stripped  ott, 
without  any  person  caring  about  the 
matter. 

Great  God,  how  many  masters  1  If  I 
had  as  many  souls  and  bodies  as  I  have 
duties  to  fulfil,  I  could  not  bear  it.  Oh 
Allah !  why  hast  thou  not  made  me  an 
owl?  I  should  live  free  in  my  hole, 
and  eat  mice  at  my  ease,  without  mas- 
ters or  servants.  This  is  assuredly  the 
true  destiny  of  man;  there  were  no 
masters  until  it  was  perverted ;  no  man 
was  made  to  serve  another  continually. 
If  thhigs  were  in  order,  each  should 
charitably   help    his  neighbour.     The 
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goick-sighted  would  conduct  the  blind ; 
le  active  would  be  crutcbes  to  the  lame. 
This  would  be  the  f>aradise  of  Mahomet, 
instead  of  the  hell  which  is  formed  pre- 
cisely under  the  inconceivably  narrow 
bridge. 

Thus  spoke  Aidassan  Ougli,  after 
being  bastinadoed  by  one  of  his  masters. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Ardassan 
Ougli  became  a  pacha  with  three  tails. 
He  made  a  prodigious  fortune,  and 
firmly  believed  that  all  men  except  the 
grana  Turk  and  the  grand  vizier  were 
bom  to  serve  him,  and  all  women  to  give 
him  pleasure  according  to  his  wishes. 

SECTION    II. 

How  can  one  man  become  the  master 
of  another?  And  by  what  kind  of  in- 
comprehensible magic  has  he  been  able 
to  become  the  master  of  several  other 
men  ?  A  great  number  of  good  volumes 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  I 
give  the  preference  to  an  Indian  fable, 
because  it  is  short,  and  fables  explain 
eveiytbing. 

Axlimo,  the  father  of  all  the  Indians, 
bad  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
wife  Pocriti.  Tlie  eldest  was  a  vigorous 
giant,  the  youngest  was  a  litde  hunch- 
back, the  two  girls  were  pretty.  As 
soon  as  the  giant  was  strong  enough,  he 
lay  with  bis  two  sisters,  and  caused  the 
little  hunchback  to  serve  him.  Of  his 
two  sisters,  the  one  was  his  cook,  the 
other  his  gardener.  When  the  giant 
would  sleep,  he  began  by  chaining  his 
little  brother  to  a  tree;  and  when  the 
latter  fled  from  him,  he  caught  him  in 
ibur  strides,  and  gave  him  twenty  blows 
with  the  strength  of  an  ox. 

The  dwarf  submitted  and  became  the 
best  subject  in  the  world.  The  giant, 
satisfied  with  seeing  him  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  subject,  permitted  bim  to  sleep  with 
one  of  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  was 
disgusted.  The  children  who  sprang 
fiom  this  marriage  were  not  quite  hunch- 
bttcks,  but  they  were  sufficiently  de- 
fctmed  They  were  brought  up  m  the 
'      of  God  and  of  the  giant    They 


received  an  excellent  education;  tliey 
were  taught  that  their  uncle  was  a  giant 
by  divine  right,  who  could  do  what  be 
pleased  witli  all  his  family;  that  if  he 
had  some  pretty  niece  or  grand-niece,  he 
should  have  her  without  difficulty,  and 
not  one  should  marry  her  unless  he  per- 
mitted it. 

The  giant  dying,  his  son,  who  was 
neither  so  strong  or  so  great  as  he  was, 
believed  himself  to  be  like  his  father,  a 
giant  by  divine  right.  He  pretended  to 
make  all  the  men  work  for  him,  and 
slept  with  all  the  girls.  The  family 
leagued  against  him :  he  was  killed,  and 
they  became  a  republic. 

The  Siamese  pretend,  that  on  the  con* 
trary  the  fiimily  commenced  by  being 
republican;  and  that  the  giant  existed 
not  until  after  a  great  many  years  and 
dissensions:  but  all  the  authors  of  Be- 
nares and  Siam  c^ee,  that  men  lived  an 
infinity  of  ages  berore  they  had  the  wit  to 
make  laws,  and  they  prove  it  by  an  ui>- 
answemble  argument,  which  is,  that  even 
at  present,  when  all  the  world  piques  it- 
self upon  having  wit,  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  means  of  making  a  score,  of 
lews  passably  good. 

It  IS  still,  for  example,  an  insoluble 
question  in  India,  whether  republics  were 
established  before  or  after  monarchies; 
if  confusion  has  appeared  more  horrible  to 
men  than  despotism!  I  am  ignorant 
how  it  happened  in  order  of  time,  but  in 
that  of  nature  we  must  agree  that  men 
are  all  bom  equal :  violence  and  ability 
made  the  first  masters;  laws  have  madle 
tlie  present. 

MATTER. 

SECTION    I. 

A  polUe  Dialogue  between  a  Demoniac 
and  a  Fhilotopher, 

DEMONIAC. 

Yes,  thou  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
who  believest  that  God  is  all-powerfuU 
and  is  at  liberty  to  confer  the  gifl  of 
thought  on  every  being  whom  lie  shaA 
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vouchsafe  to  choo>e,  I  will  go  and  de- 
nounce thee  to  the  inquisitor;  I  will  have 
thee  burned.  Beware,  I  warn  thee  for 
the  last  time. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Are  these  your  arguments  ?  Is  it  thus 
you  teach  mankind?  I  admire  your 
mildness. 

DEMONIAC. 

Gome  I  will  be  patient  for  a  moment, 
while  the  faggots  are  preparing.  Answer 
me — What  is  spirit  ? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

I  know  not.  « 

DEMONIAC. 

What  is  matter? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

I  scarcely  know.  I  believe  it  to  have 
extent,  solidity,  resistance,  gravity,  divi- 
sibility, mobility.  God  may  have  given 
it  a  thousand  otlier  qualities  of  which  I 
am  ignorant. 

DEMONIAC 

A  tliousand  other  quulities,  traitor  1  I 
see  what  thou  wouldst  be  at:  thou 
wouldst  tell  me  that  God  can  animate 
matter,  that  he  has  given  instinct  to  ani- 
mals, that  he  is  the  master  of  all. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

But  it  may  very  well  be,  that  he  has 
granted  to  this  matter  many  properties 
which  you  cannot  comprehend. 

DEMONIAC. 

Which  I  cannot  comprehend,  villain ! 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Yes.  His  power  goes  much  further 
than  your  understanduig. 

DEMONIAC. 

His  power!  his  power!  thou  talkest 
like  a  true  atheist. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

However,  I  have  the  testimony  of  many 
holy  lathers  on  my  side. 

DKMONIAC. 

Goto,  go  to:  neither  God  nor  they 
shall  prevent  us  from  burning  thee  alive 
— the  death  inflicted  on  parricides  and 
on  philosophers  who  are  not  of  our  opi- 
nion. 


PHILOSOPHER. 

Was  it  the  Devil  or  thyself  that  in- 
vented this  method  of  arguing? 

DEM0>'IAC. 

Vile  wretch!  darest  thou  to  couple 
my  name  with  the  Devil's?  (Here  the 
demoniac  strikes  the  philosopher,  who 
returns  him  the  blow  with  interest.) 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Help!  philosophers! 

DEMONIAC 

Holy  brotherhood !  help! 

(Here  half  a  dozen  philosophers  arrive 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  rush  in  a 
hundred  dominicans,  with  a  hundred 
familiars  of  the  inquisition,  and  a  hun- 
dred alguazils.  The  contest  is  too  un- 
equal.) 

SECTION    II. 

When  wise  men  are  asked  what  is  the 
soul  ?  they  answer,  that  they  know  not. 
If  they  are  asked,  what  is  matter?  they 
make  the  same  reply.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  professors,  and  particularly 
scholars,  who  know  all  this  perfectly; 
and  when  they  have  repeated  that  matter 
has  extent  and  divisibility,  they  think  they 
have  said  all:  being  pressed,  however, 
to  say  what  this  thing  is  which  is  extended, 
they  find  themselves  considerably  em- 
barrassed. It  is  composed  of  parts,  say 
they.  And  of  what  are  these  parts 
composed?  Are  the  elements  of  the 
parts  divisible?    Then  they  are  mute,  or 

j  they  talk  a  great  deal ;  which  are  equally 
suspicious.  Is  this  almoii  unknown 
being  called  matter,  etemil '  Such  was 
the  belief  of  all  antiqui  v  Has  it  of 
itself  force?  Many  philosophers  have 
thought  so.  Have  those  who  deny  it  a 
right  to  deny  it.  You  conceive  not  that 
matter  can  have  any  thing  of  itself;  but 
how  can  you  be  assured  that  it  has  not  of 
itself  the  properties  necessary  to  it?  You 
are  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  you  refuse 
il  the  modes  which  nevertheless  are  in 
its  nature:  for  it  can  no  sooner  have 
been,  than  it  has  been  in  a  certain  ^hion 
— it  has  had  figure*  and  having  neces- 

j  sarily  figure,  is  it  impossible  that  it  should 
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not  have  had  other  modes  attached  to  its 
eonfiguTation  ?  Matter  exists,  but  you 
know  it  only  by  your  sensations.  Alas ! 
of  what  avail  have  been  all  tlie  subtleties 
of  the  mind  since  man  first  reasoned  ? 
Geometry  has  taught  us  many  truths, 
metaphysics  very  few.  We  weigh  matter, 
we  measure  it,  #e  decompose  it;  and  if 
we  seek  to  advance  one  step  beyond 
these  gross  operations,  we  find  ourselves 
powerless,  and  before  us  an  immeasurable 
abyss. 

Pray  forgive  all  mankind  who  were 
deceived  in  thinking  that  matter  existed 
by  itself.  Could  they  do  otherwise  ? 
How  are  we  to  imagine  that  what  is  with- 
out succession  has  not  always  been  ?  If 
it  *.rere  not  necessary  for  matter  to  exist, 
why  should  it  exist  ?  And  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be,  why  should  it 
not  have  been  for  ever  ?  No  axiom  has 
ever  been  more  universally  received  than 
this — "  Of  nothing,  nothing  comes."  In- 
deed the  contrary  is  incomprehensible. 
With  every  nation,  chaos  preceded  the 
arrangement  which  a  divine  hand  made 
of  the  whole  world.  The  eternity  of 
matter  has  with  no  people  been  injurious 
to  the  worship  of  the  Divinity.  Religion 
was  never  startled  at  the  recognition  of 
an  eternal  God  as  the  master  of  an  eternal 
matter.  We  of  the  present  day  are  so 
happy  as  to  know  by  faith,  that  God 
brought  matter  out  of  nothing ;  but  no 
nation  has  ever  been  instructed  in  this 
dogma ;  even  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of 
it.  The  first  verse  of  Genesis  says,  that 
the  Gods  (Elo'im,  not  Elo'i)  made  heaven 
and  earth.  It  does  not  say,  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  created  out  of  nothing. 

Philo,  who  lived  at  the  only  time  when 
the  Jews  had  any  erudition,  says,  in  his 
Chapter  on  the  Creation,  '*  God,  being 
good  by  nature,  bore  no  .  envy  against 
substance,  matter ;  which  of  itself  had 
nothing  good,  having  by  nature  only 
inertness,  confusion,  and  disorder :  it 
was  bad,  and  be  vouchsafed  to  make  it 
good." 

The  idea  of  chaos  put  into  order  by  a 
God,  is  to  be  found  in  all  ancient  theo- 
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gonies.  Hesiod  repeated  the  opinion  of 
the  orientals,  when  he  said  in  his  Theo- 
gony,  *•  Chaos  was  that  which  first  ex- 
isted." The  whole  Roman  empire  spoke 
in  these  words  of  Ovid — 

Sic  nbi  diipontam  quitqais  fait  Ule  Ooonim 
CoDgeriem  sccuit. 

Matter  then,  in  the  hands  of  God,  was 
considered  like  clay  under  the  potter*s 
wheel,  if  these  feeble  images  may  be 
used  to  express  his  divine  power. 

Matter,  being  eternal,  must  have  had 
eternal  properties — as  configuration,  the 
vis  inertis,  motion,  and  divisibility,  ^ut 
this  divisibility  is  only  a  oonsequfince  or 
motion ;  for  without  motion  notmn^  is 
divided,  nor  separated,  nor  arranged. 
Motion  therefore  was  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  matter.  Chaos  had  been  a  con- 
fused motion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
universe  was  a  regular  motion,  commu- 
nicated to  all  bodies  by  the  Master  of 
the  World.  But  how  can  matter  have 
motion  by  itself,  as  it  has,  according  to 
all  the  ancients,  extent  and  divisibility  { 

But  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  with- 
out extent,  and  it  may  be  conceived  to 
be  without  motion.  To  this  it  was  «tu- 
swered, — It  is  impossible  that  matter 
should  not  be  permeable;  and  being 
permeable,  something  must  be  continu- 
ally passing  through  its  pores.  Why 
should  there  be  passages,  if  nothing 
passes*  ? 

Reply  and  rejoinder  might  thus  be 
continued  for  ever.  TJ^e  system  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  like  all  other  systems, 
has  very  great  difficulties.  That  of  the 
formation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  is  no 
less  incomprehensible.  We  must  admit 
it,  and  not  flatter  ourselves  with  acconnt- 
ing  for  it :  philosophy  ddbs  *not  account 
for  everything.  Uo\v  many  incompre- 
hensible things  are  we  not  obliged  to 
^idmit,  even  in  geometry  1  Can  any  one 
conceive  two  lines  constantly  approach- 
ing each  other,  yet  never  meeting  ? 

Geometricians  indeed  will  tell  you, 
the  properties  of  asvmtotes  are  demon- 
strated ;  you  cannbt  help  admitting  them ; 
—but  creation  is  not :  why  then  admit 
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it?  Why  is  it  hard  for  you  to  belieTe, ',  indeed  the  expression— 'a  flock  of  Hu- 
like  all  the  ancients,  in  the  eternity  <^  ^  guenots/  Politeness  however,  which  in 
matter  ?  The  theologian  vrill  uress  you  ^  time  explodes  all  noxious  terms,  at  length 
on  the  other  side,  and  say, — It  you  be-  i  employed  for  the  purpose  the  term  as- 
lieve  in  the  eternity  of  matter  then  you  \  sembly  or  meeting,  which  offends  no  one. 
acknowlec^  two  principles — God  and  \  In  £ngland  the  dominant  church  ap- 
matter;  you  fall  into  the  error  of  Zoro- ^  plies  the  name  of 'meeting' to  the  churclies 
aster  and  of  Manes.  |  of  all  the  non--conformisli. 

No  answer  can  be  given  to  the  geome-  ;  The  w<Nrd  assembly  is  particulaily 
tricians,  for  those  folks  know  of  nothing  7  suitable  to  a  collection  of  persons  invited 
but  their  lines,  their  superiioes,  and  their  |  to  go  and  pass  their  evening  at  a  -house 
solids ;  but  you  may  say  to  the  theolo-  i  where  the  host  receives  them  vnth  cour- 
gians, — Wherein  am  I  a  Maniohean  ?  \  tesy  and  kindness,  and  where  play,  con- 
Here  are  stones  which  an  architect  has  j  versation,  supper,  and  dancing,  constitute 
not  mftde,  but  of  which  he  has  erected  |  their  amusements.  If  the  number  in- 
an  immense  building.  I  do  not  admit  \  vited  be  small,  it  is  not  called  an  'as- 
two  architects  :  the  rough  stones  have  >  sembly,'  but  a  rendezvous  of  friends ; 
obeyed  power  and  genius.  l  and  friends  are  never  very  numerous. 

Happily,  whatever  system  a  man  em-  |  Assemblies  are  called,  in  Italian, 
braces,  it  is  in  no  wa^  hurtful  to  morality ;  ^ '  conversazione,'  '  ridotto.'  Tlie  word 
for  what  imports  it  whether  matter  is  \ '  ridotto,'  is  properly  what  we  once  su^ 
made  or  arranged  ?  God  is  still  an  ab-  ^  nified  by  the  word  '  reduit,*  intren<£- 
solute  master.  Whether  chaos  was  ere-  i  ment ;  but  *  reduit*  having  sunk  into  a 
ated  out  of  nothing,  or  only  reduced  to  \  term  of  contempt  among  us,  our  editors 
order,  it  is  still  our  duty  to  be  virtuous ;  I  translated  '  ridoci.'  by  redoubt.  Tlie 
scarcely  any  of  these  metaphysical  ques-  \  papers  informed  us,  among  the  impoiV 
tions  affect  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  widi  I  ant  intelligence  contained  in  them  relating 
dilutes  as  with  table-talk ;  each  one  )  to  £urope,  that  many  noblemen  of  the 
forgets  af^er  dinner  what  he  has  said,  and  \  highest  consideration  went  to  take  cho- 
goes  whithersoever  his  interest  or  his  in-  \  colate  at  the  house  of  the  Prbicess  Bor- 
clination  calls  him.  S  ghese ;  and  that  there  was  a  redoubt 

-..-..^...^^T^.,  .«,T«^  ,r^v  \  there.    It  was  announced  to  Europe,  in 
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Meeting,  ^  assemble,'  is  a  general  I  redoubt  on  me  following  Tuesday  at  her 
term  applicable  to  any  collection  of  peo-  \  excellency's  the  Marchioness  of  Santafior. 
pie  for  secular,  sacred,  political,  conver-  ]  It  was  found  however  that  in  relating 
sational,  festive,  or  corporate  purposes ;  \  the  events  of  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
in  short,  to  all  occasions  on  which  num-  ^  speak  of  real  redoubts,  which  in  fact  im- 
bers  meet  together.  ^  plied  things  actually  redoubtable  and 

It  is  a  term  which  prevents  all  verbal  ^  formidable,  from  which  cannon  were  dis- 
disputes,  and  all  abusive  and  injurious  ^  diarged.  The  word  was  therefore,  in 
implications '  by  which  men  are  in  the  ^  such  circumstances,  obviously  unsuitable 
habit  of  stigmatising  societies  to  which  |  to  the  <  ridotti  pacific!'  the  pacific  re- 
they  do  not  themselves  belong.  i  doubts  of  mere  amusement ;  and  the  old 

The  legal  meeting  or  assembly  of  the  <  term  assembly  was  restored,  which  is 
Athenians  was  called  the  '  church.'  s  indeed  the  only  proper  one. 

Tliis  word  church,  bemg  peculiarly  I     That   of  rendezvous   is  occasionally 
appropriated  among  us  to  express  a  con-  ]  used,  but  it  is  more  adapted  to  a  small 
vocation  of  Catholics  in  one  place,  we  did  I  company,  and  most  of  all  for  two  indivi- 
not  in  the  first  instance  apply  it  to  the  |  duals. 
pubUc  assembly  of  Protestants ;  but  used  \ 
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I  not  knowing  that  they  were  by  those  fa- 

MESSIAH.  \  ^^®'**    '^^y  would  anathematise  a  part 

JA»,^  '        \  j  of  the  New  Testament  if  they  had  not 

Advertisement,  j  |,^^  jjy  ^hom  \i  y^^^  written.    Thus  it 

This  article  is  by  M.  Polier  de  Bot-  \  is  that  men  too  often  judge, 
tens,  of  an  old  French  family,  settled  for 


two  hundred  years  in  Switzerland.    He  [  ^  Messiah,  <  Messias.'  This  word  comes 
is   first  pastor  of   Lausanne,  ar  "   " "      * 
knowledge  is  equal  to  his  piety. 


is   first  pastor  of   Lausanne,  and  his  >  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  synonymous 

ge  is  equal  to  his  piety.     He  ^  with  the  Gieek  word  *  Christ.'     Both 

composed  this  article  for  the  great  Ency-  {  are  terms  consecrated  in  religion,  which 


dopsdia,  in  which  it  was  inserted.  Only  I  are  now  no  longer  given  to  any  but  the 
some  passages  were  suppressed,  which.  (  anointed  by  eminence — the  Sovereign 
the  examiners  thought  might  be  abused  )  Deliverer  whom  the  ancient  Jewish  peo- 
bv  the  Catholics,  less  learned  and  less  >  |>le  expected,  for  whose  coming  they  still 
pious  than  the  author.  It  was  received  {  sigh,  and  whom  the  Christians  find  in  the 
with  applause  by  all  the  wise.  \  person  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  whom 

It  was  printed  at  the  same  time  in  \  they  consider  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
another  small  dictionary,  and  was  attri«  >  the  Messiah  promised  to  humanity.  The 
buted  in  France  to  a  man  whom  there  \  Greeks  also  use  the  word  '  Elcimmeros,* 
was  no  reluctance  to  molest.  The  article  >  meaning  the  same  thing  with  <  Christos.' 
was  suppotfed  to  be  impious,  because  it  |  In  the  Old  Testament  we  see  that  the 
vras  supposed  to  be  by  a  layman ;  and  \  word  Messiah,  fyx  from  being  peculiar  to 
the  work  and  its  pretended  author  were  |  the  Deliverer,  for  whose  coming  the  peo- 
riolently  attackea.  The  man  thus  ac-  |  pie  of  Israel  sighed,  was  not  even  so  to 
cased  contented  himself  with  laughing  at  I  the  true  and  fiiithful  servants  of  God,  but 
the  mistake.  He  beheld  with  compassion  \  that  this  name  was  often  given  to  idola- 
tliis  instance  of  the  errors  and  injustices  i  trous  kings  and  princes,  who  were,  in 
which  men  are  every  day  committing  in  ( the  hands  of  the  Eternal,  the  ministers 
their  judgments ;  for  he  had  the  wise  and  |  of  his  vengeance,  or  instruments  for  exe- 
leamed  priest's  manuscript,  written  by  \  cuting  the  counsels  of  his  wisdom.  So 
bis  own  harnl.  It  is  still  in  nis  possession,  |  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  says  of  Elisha, 
and  will  be  shown  to  whoever  shall  choose  \  — *'  Qui  ungis  reges  ad  penitentiam  ;'* 
to  examine  it.  In  it  will  be  found  the  |  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint, 
very  erasures  made  by  this  layman  him-  i  **  ad  vindictam'^— »"  You  anoint  kings  to 
self,  to  prevent  malignant  interpretations.  >  execute  the  v^geance  of  the  Loid." 

Now  then  we  reprint  this  article  in  all  j  Therefore  he  sent  a  prophet  to  anoint 
the  integrity  of  the  original.  We  have  j  Jehu  King  of  Israel,  and  announced  sa- 
contracted  it  only  to  prevent  repeating  I  cred  unction  to  Hazael,  King  of  Damas- 
what  we  have  printed  elsewhere ;  but  we  >  cus  and  Syria ;  those  two  princes  being 
have  not  added  a  single  word.  \  the  Messiahs  of  the  Most  High,  to  re- 

The  best  of  this  afiair  is,  that  one  of  >  venge  the  crimes  and  abominations  of 
the  venerable  author's  brethren  wrote  the  >  the  house  of  Ahab. 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world  i  But  in  the  xlv.  of  Isaiah,  verse  1,  the 
against  this  article  of  his  reverend  bro-  \  name  of  Messiah  is  expressly  given  to 
ther*s,  thinking  that  he  was  writing  l  Cyrus—*'  Tlius  saith  the  Lord  to  Cyrus, 
against  a  common  enemy.  This  is  like  \  his  anointed,  his  Messiah,  whose  right 
fighting  in  the  dark,  when  one  is  attacked  |  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations 
by  one  s  own  party.  >  before  him,"  &c. 

It  has  a  thousand  times  happened,  that  |  Ezekiel,  in  xxviii.  of  his  Revelations,  v. 
controversialists  have  condemned  pas-  f  1 4,  gives  the  name  of  Messiah  to  the  King 
sagea  in  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Jerome^  >  of  Tyre,  whom  he  also  calls  Cherubin, 
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aud  speaks  of  him  and  bis  glory  in  terms  ^  object  of  the  desire  and  expectation  of 
AiH  of  an  emphasis  of  which  it  is  easier  s  all  the  faithful  of  Israel.  Thus  Hannah, 
to  feel  the  beauties  than  to  catch  the  |  the  mother  of  Samuel,  concluded  her 
sense.  "  Sod  of  man/'  says  the  Eternal  \  canticle  with  these  remarkable  words, 
to  the  prophet,  **  take  up  a  lamentation  ^  which  cannot  apply  to  any  king,  for  we 
upon  the  King  of  Tyre,  and  say  unto  |  know  that  at  that  time  the  Jews  had  not 
him.  Thus  saith  t]ie  Lord  God  ;  thou  ^  one : — **  The  Lord  shall  iudge  the  ends 
sealest  up  the  sun,  full  of  wisdom,  and  ^  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  shall  give  strength 
perfect  in  beauty.  Thou  hast  been  the  !:  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
lord's  garden  of  Eden  (or,  according  to  !  Messiah.'*  We  find  the  same  word  in 
other  versions,  "Thou  wast  all  the  Lord's  \  the  following  oracles  : — Psalm  ii.  verse 
delight**);  every  precious  stone  was  thy  j  2;  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  chap.  iv. 
covering ;  the  sardius,  topaz,  and  the  |  verse  20 ;  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  verse  25 ; 
diamond;  the  beryl,  tlte  onyx,  and  the  ^  Uabakkuk,  chap.  iii.  verse  13. 
jasper ;  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  ^  If  we  compare  all  these  different  ora- 
the  carbuncle  and  gold :  the  workman-  \  cles,  and  in  general  all  those  ordinarily 
ship  of  thy  tabrets  and  thy  pipes  was  I  applied  to  the  Messiah,  there  will  result 
prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that  thou  1  contradictions,  almost  irreconcilable,  jus- 
wast  created.  Thou  wast  a  Cherubin,  i  tifying  to  a  certain  point  the  obstinacy 
a  Messiah,  for  protection,  and  I  set  thee  |  of  the  people  to  whom  tliese  oracles  were 
up  ;  thou  hast  Deen  upon  the  holy  moun-  s  given. 

tain  of  God ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  i  How  indeed  could  these  be  conceived, 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  <  before  the  event  had  so  well  justified  it 
Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the  \  m  the  person  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary  ? 
day  that  thou  wast  created  till  iniquity  >  How,  I  say,  could  there  be  conceived 
was  found  in  thee.*'  I  an  intelligence  in  some  sort  divine  and 

And  the  name  of  Messiah,  in  Greek  I  human  together ;  a  being  both  great  and 
Christ,  was  given  to  the  kings,  prophets,  j  lovely,  triumphing:  over  the  Devil,  yet 
and  high-priests  of  the  Hebrews.  We  <  tempted  and  carried  away  by  that  in- 
read,  in  1  Kings,  chap.  xii.  5, — "  The  ^  femal  spirit,  that  prince  of  the  powers  of 
Lord  is  witness  against  you,  and  his  \  the  air,  and  made  to  travel  in  spite  of 
Messiah  is  witness/*  that  is,  the  king  $  himself;  at  once  master  and  servant, 
whom  he  has  set  up.  And  elsewhere, —  \  king  and  subject,  sacrificer  and  victim, 
"  Touch  not  my  Anointed ;  do  no  evil  j  mortal  and  immortal,  rich  and  poor,  a 
to  my  prophets.  .  .  ,**  l^avid,  animated  {  glorious  conqueror,  whose  reign  shall 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  repeatedly  gives  to  |  have  no  end,  who  is  to  subdue  all  nature 
his  father-in-law  Saul,  whom  he  had  no  |  by  prodigies,  and  yet  a  man  of  sorrows^ 
cause  to  love — he  gives,  I  say,  to  this  !  without  the  conveniences,  often  without 
reprobate  king,  from  whom  the  Spirit  of  >  the  absolute  necessaries  of  this  life,  of 
the  Eternal  was  withdrawn,  the  name  \  which  he  calls  himself  king ;  and  that  he 
and  title  of  Anointed,  or  Messiah  of  the  t  comes,  covered  with  glory  and  honour. 
Lord.  "God  preserve  me,"  says  he  !  terminating  a  life  of  innocence  and  wretcl^ 
frequently,  "  from  laying  my  hand  upon  \  edness,  of  incessant  crosses  and  contra- 


ti)e  Lord's  Anointed,  upon  God's  Mes- 
siah.'* 

If  the  fihe  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
of  the  Eternal,  was  given  to  idolatrous 
kings,  to  cruel  and  tyrannical  princes,  it 
used  very  often  indeed  in  our  ancient 
oracles  to  designate  the  real  Anointed  of 


dictions,  by  a  death  alike  shameful  and 
cruel,  finding  in  this  very  humiliation, 
this  extraordinary  abasement,  the  source 
of  an  unparalleled  elevation,  which  raises 
him  to  the  summit  of  glory,  power,  and 
felicity ;  that  is,  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
of  creatures  ? 


ilie.Lord,  the  Messiah  by  eminence;  the  |      All  Christians  agree  in  finding  these 
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cfaaracteristics,  apparently  so  incompati-  I 
ble,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth^ 
whom  they  call  the  '  Christ :'  his  follow- 
ers gave  him  this  title  by  eminence,  hot 
that  he  had  been  anointed  in  a  sensible 
•nd  material  manner,  as  some  Icings, 
prophets,  and  sacrificers  anciently  were, 
Dut  because  the  divine  spirit  had  design- 
ated him  for  those  great  offices,  and  he 
had  received  the  spiritual  unction  neces- 
SHIT  thereunto. 

We  had  proceeded  thus   far  on  so 
oompetent  an  article,  when    a   Dutch 
preacher,  more  celebrated  for  this  disco- 
rery  than  for  the  indifferent  productions  \ 
of  a  genius  otherwise  feeble  and  ill- 1 
formed,  showed  to  us  Uiat  our  Lord  .Jesus  / 
Christ,  the  Messiah  of  God,  was  anointed  I 
at  the  three  grand  periods  of  his  life,  as  I 
our  king,  our  prophet,  and  our  sacrificer.  j 

At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the  voice  ] 
of  the  sovereign  master  of  nature  de-^ 
clared  him  to  be  his  son,  his  only,  his ' 
weD-beloved  son,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son his  representative. 

When  on  Mount  Tabor  he  was  trans- 
figured and  associated  with  Moses  and 
Elias,  the  same  supernatural  voice  an- 
nounces him  to  humanity  as  the  son  of 
him  who  loves  and  who  sends  the  pro- 
phets ;  as  him  who  is  to  be  hearkened  to  I 
in  preiference  to  all  others.  > 

in  Gethseman6,  an  angel  comes  down  > 
from  heaven  to  support  him  in  the  ex-  \ 
treme  anguish  occasioned  by  the  approach  ' 
of  his  torments,  and  strengthen  him 
against  the  terrible  apprehensions  of  a 
death  which  he  cannot  avoid,  and  enable 
him  to  become  a  sacrificer  the  more  ex- 
cellent, as  himself  is  the  pure  and  innocent 
victim  that  he  is  about  to  offer. 

The  judicious  Dutch  preacher,  a  disci-  | 
pie  of  the  illustrious  Cocceius,  finds  the  \ 
sacramental  oil  of  these  different  celestial  I 
unctions  in  the  visible  signs  which  the  ^ 
power  of  God  caused  to  appear  on  his  ( 
anointed ;  in  his  baptism,  *  the  shadow  I 
of  the  dove,*  representing  the  Holy  | 
Ghost  coming  down  from*  him  ; — on  \ 
Tabor,  the  '  miraculous  cloud,'  which  ^ 
enveloped   him ; — in    Gethseman^.,  the  > 


*  bloody  sweat,*  which  covered  his  whole 
body. 

After  this,  it  would  indeed  be  the 
heighth  of  incredulity  not  to  recognise  by  ' 
these  marks  the  Lord's  Anointed  by 
eminence — the  promised  Messiah;  nor 
doubtless  could  we  sufficiently  deplore 
the  inconceivable  blindness  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  that  it  was  part  of  the  plan 
of  ,God*8  infmite  wisdom,  and  was,  in  his 
merciful  views,  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work  and  the  salvation 
of  humanity. 

But  it  must  also  be  ackn^ledged, 
that  in  the  state  of  oppression  in  which 
the  Jewish  people  were  groantrfg,  and 
after  all  the  glorious  promises^  which  the 
£temal  had  so  often  made  them,  they 
must  have  longed  for  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  and  looked  towards  it  as  the 
period  of  their  happy  deliverance ;  and 
that  they  are  therefore  in  some  sort  ex* 
cusable  for  not  having  recognised  a  deli- 
verer in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
since  it  is  in  man*s  nature  to  care  more 
for  the  body  than  for  the  spirit,  and  to 
be  more  sensible  to  present  wants  than 
flattered  by  advantages  '  to  come.'  and 
for  that  very  reason,  always  uncertain. 

It  must  indeed  be  believed,  that  Abra- 
ham, and  after  him  a  very  small  number 
of  patriarclis  and  prophets,  were  capable 
of  forming  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  but  these 
ideas  would  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  inspired  :  and  it  is 
not  astonishing  that,  bemg  unknown  to 
the  multitude,  these  notions  were  so  far 
altered  that,  when  the  Saviour  appeared 
in  Judea,  the  people,  their  doctors,  and 
even  their  princes,  expected  a  monarch 
— a  conqueror — who,  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests  was  to  subdue  tlie  whole 
world.  And  how  could  these  flattering 
ideas  be  reconciled  with  the  abject  and 
apparently  miserable  condition  of  Jesus 
Christ?  So,  feeling  scandalised  by  his 
announcuig  himself  as  the  Messiah,  they 
persecuted  him,  rejected  him,  and  put 
him  to  the  most  ignominious  death. 
Having  since  then  found  nothing  tending 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  their  oracles,  and 
being  unwilling*  to  renounce  them,  they 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  ideas,  each  one 
more  chimerical  than  the  one  preceding. 

Thus,  when  they  beheld  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  found  tnat 
most  of  their  ancient  oracles  might  be 
explained  spiritually,  and  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ,  they  thought  proper,  against 
the  opinion  of  their  fathers,  to  deny  t^jat 
the  passages  which  we  allege  against 
them  are  to  be  understood  of  the  Mes> 
stab,  thus  torturing  our  holy  scriptures 
to  their  own  loss. 

Some  of  them  maintain,  that  their  ora- 
cles have  been  misunderstood ;  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  long  for  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah, since  he  has  already  come  in  the 
person  of  Ezechias.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fitmous  Hillel.  Others  more 
lax,  or  politely  yielding  to  times  and 
circumstances,  assert,  that  the  belief  in 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah  is  not  a  funda- 
mental article  of  futh,  and  that  the  deny- 
ing this  dogma  either  does  not  injure  the 
integrity  of  the  law,  or  injures  it  but 
slightly.  Thus  the  Jew  Albo  said  to  the 
pope,  that  '*  to  deny  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  only  to  cut  off  a  branch  of 
the  tree,  without  touching  the  root." 

The  celebrated  Rabbi,  Solomon  Jarchi 
or  liaschi,  who  lived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  says,  in  his 
Talmudes,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  be- 
lieved the  Messiah  to  have  been  bom  on 
the  day  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Roman  armies.  This  is  in- 
deed calling  in  the  physician  when  the 
man  is  dead. 

The  Rabbi  Kimchi,  who  also  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  announced  that  the 
Messiah,  whose  coming  he  believed  to 
be  very  near,  would  drive  the  Christians 
out  of  Judea,  which  was  then  in  their 
possession  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tians lost  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was 
Saladin  who  vanquished  them.  Had 
that  conqueror  but  protected  the  Jews, 
and  declared  for  them,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  their  enthusiasm  they  would  have 
made  him  their  Messiah. 


Sacred  writers,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
himself,  often  compare  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  and  eternal  beatitude  to  a  nup- 
tial festival  or  a  banquet ;  but  tlie  Tai- 
mudists  have  strangely  abused  these  pa- 
rables :  according  to  them,  the  Messiah 
will  give  to  his  people,  assembled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  a  repast  in  which  the 
wine  will  be  that  which  was  made  by 
Adam  himself  in  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  which  is  kept  dry,  in  vast  cellars,  by 
the  angels  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

At  the  first  course  will  be  served  up 
the  famous  fish  called  the  great  Levia- 
than, which  swallows  up  at  once  a  smaller 
fish,  which  smaller  iisn  is  nevertheless 
three  hundred  leagues  long ;  the  whole 
mass  of  the  waters  is  laid  upon  Levia* 
than.  In  the  beginning,  Goa  created  a 
male  and  a  female  of  this  fish ;  but  lest 
they  should  overturn  the  land,  and  fill 
the  world  with  their  kind,  God  killed  the 
female,  and  salted  her  for  the  Messiah's 
feast. 

The  rabbis  add,  that  there  will  also  be 
killed  for  this  repast  the  bull  Behemoth, 
which  is  so  large,  that  he  eats  each  day 
the  hay  from  a  thousand  mountains. 
The  female  of  this  bull  was  killed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  that  so  prodigious 
a  species  might  not  multiply,  since  this 
could  only  have  injured  the  other  crea- 
tures ;  but  they  assure  us  that  the  Eternal 
did  not  salt  her,  because  dried  cow  is 
not  so  good  as  she-Leviathan.  The  Jews 
still  put  such  faith  in  these  rabbinical 
reveries,  that  they  often  swear  by  their 
share  of  the  bull  Behemoth,  as  some  im- 
pious Christians  swear  by  their  share  of 
paradise. 

After  such  gross  ideas  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  reign,  is  it  as- 
tonishing that  the  Jews,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  and  also  some  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  unhappily  tinctured  with 
all  these  reveries,  could  not  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  did  not  consi- 
der the  Messiah  as  God.  Observe  how 
the  Jews  express  themselves  on  this 
point  in  the  work  entitled  *'  Judsei  Lu- 
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flitani  Qanstionesad  Christianos :''— "To 
acknowledge  a  God-roan/'  say  they,  **  is 
to  abuse  your  own  reason,  to  make  to 
yourself  a  monster  —  a  centaur  —  the 
strange  compound  of  two  natures  which 
cannot  coalesce."  They  add,  that  the 
prophets  do  not  teach  that  the  Messiah  is 
God-man ;  that  they  expressly  distinguish 
between  God  and  OaTid,  declaring  tlie 
former  to  be  master,  the  latter  ser? ant, 
&c. 

When  the  Saviour  appeared,  the  pro- 
phecies, thouffh  clear,  were  unfortunately 
obscured  by  the  prejudices  imbibed  even 
at  the  mother*s  breast    Jesus  Christ 
himself,  either  from  deference  towards,  or 
for  fear  of  shocking  the  public  opinion, 
seems  to  have  been  very  reserved  con- 
cerning his  divinity.    **  He  wished/*  says 
St  Chrysostom,  "  insensibly  to  accustom 
his  auditors  to  the  belief  of  a  mystery  so 
iar  above  their  reason.    If  he  takes  upon 
him  the  authority  of  a  God,  by  pardoning 
sin,  this  action  raises  up  against  him  all 
who  are  witnesses  of  it.    His  most  evi- 
dent miracles  cannot  even  convince  of 
his  divinity  those  in  whose  favour  they 
are  worked.     When,  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  sovereign  sacrificer,  he  acknow- 
ledges, by  a  mMlest  intimation,  that  he  is 
the  son  of  God,  the  high-priest  tears  his 
lobe,  and  cries.  Blasphemy !    Before  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Apostles 
did  not  even  suspect  the  divinity  of  their 
dear  master.     He  asks  them  what  the 
people  think  of  him ;  and  they  answer, 
that  some  take  him  for  Elias,  others  for 
Jeremiah,  or  some  other  prophet.    A 
particular  revelation  is  necessary  to  make 
Known  to  St.  Peter,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  5on  of  the  living  God.'' 

The  Jews,  revolting  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  have  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  ex-  I 
pedients  to  destroy  this  great  mystery ; ' 
they  distort  the  meaning  of  their  own 
oracles,  or  do  not  apply  them  to  the 
M es^ah ;  they  assert  tnat  the  name  of 
God, '  EloiV  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Divi- 
nity,  but  is  given,  even  by  sacred  writers, 
to  judges,  to  magistrates,  and  in  general 
to  such  as  are  high  in  authority ;  they  \\ 


I  do,  indeed,  cite  a  great  many  passages  of 
I  the  hoiy  scriptures  that  justify  this  ob- 
I  servation,  but  which  do  not  in  the  least 
;  affect  the  express  terms  of  the  ancient 
;  oracles  concerning  the  Messiah. 

Lastly,  they  assert,  that  if  the  Saviour, 
and  after  him  the  evangelists,  the  apos- 
;  ties,  and  the  6rst  Christians,  call  Jesus 
I  the  Son  of  God,  this  august  term  did  not 
;  in  the  evangelical  times  signify  anything 
:  but  the  opposite  of  son  of  Belial — that 
is,  a  good  man,  a  servant  of  God,  in  op- 
position to  a  wicked  man,  one  without 
the  fear  of  God. 

If  Uie  Jews  have  disputed  with  Jesus 
Christ  his  quality  of  Messiah  and  his  di- 
vinity, they  have  also  used  every  endea- 
vour to  bring  him  into  contempt,  by  cast- 
ing on  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  death, 
all  the  ridicule  and  opprobrium  that 
their  criminal  malevolence  could  ima- 
gine. 

Of  all  the  works  which  the  blindness 
of  the  Jews  has  produced,  there  is  none 
more  odious  and  more  extravagant  than 
the  ancient  book  entitled  "  SepherToldos 
Jeschu,''  brought  to  light  by  Wagenseil, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  entitled 
"  Tela  Ignea,"  &c. 

In  this  SepherToldos  Jeschu,  we  find 
a  monstrous  history  of  the  life  of  our  Sa- 
viour, forged  with  the  utmost  passion  and 
disingenuousness.      For  instance,   they 
have  dared  to  write,  that  one  Panther,  or 
Pandera,  an  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem, 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  married 
to  Jokanam*    By  this  impure  commerce 
he  had  a  son  called  Jesua  or  Jesu.    The 
&ther  of  this  child  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
retired  to  Babylon.    As  for  young  Jesu, 
he  was  not  sent  to  the  schools;    but 
(adds  our  author)  he  had  the  insolence 
to  raise  his  head  and  uncover  himselt 
before  the  sacrificers,  instead  of  appear- 
ing before  them  with  his  head  bent  down 
and  his  face  covered,  as  was  the  custom, 
— a  piece  of  effrontery  which  was  warmly 
rebuked  ;  this  caused  his  birth  to  be  en- 
quired into,  which  was  found  to  be  im- 
pure, and  soon  exposed  him  to  igno- 
miny. 
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This  detestable  book,  Sepher  Toldos 
Jeschu,  was  known  in  the  serond  cen- 
tury :  Celsus  confidently  cites  it,  and 
Ori^en  refutes  it  in  his  ninth  chapter. 

There-  is  another  book  aUo  entitled 
**Toldos  Jeschu,"  published  by  Huldric 
in  1 703,  which  more  closely  follows  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  but  which  is  full 
of  the  grossest  anachronisms.  It  places 
both  the  birth  and  death  of  Jefus  Christ 
iti  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  stating 
that  complaints  were  made  of  the  adul- 
tery of  Panther  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  to  tliat  prince. 

The  author,  who  takes  the  name  of  Jo- 
nathan, and  calls  himself  a  contemporary 
of  Jesus  Christ,  living  at  Jerusalem,  pre- 
tends that  Herod  consulted,  in  the  ai&ir 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  senators  of  a  city  in 
the  land  of  Csesarea,  We  will  not  fol- 
low so  absurd  an  author  through  all  his 
contradictions. 

Yet  it  is  under  cover  of  all  these  ca- 
lumnies that  the  Jews  keep  up  their  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  Christians  and 
the  gospel.  They  have  done  their  utmost 
to  alter  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  raise  doubts  and  difficulties 
respecting  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  com- 
ing. 

A  hmed-  ben-Cassu  m-  la- Andacousy ,  a 
Moor  of  Grenada,  who  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cites  an 
ancient  Arabian  manuscript,  which  was 
found,  together  with  sixteen  plates  of  lead 
engraven  with  Arabian  characters,  in  a 
grotto  near  Grenada.  Don  Pedro  y 
Quinones,  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  has 
himself  borne  testimony  to  this  fact. 
These  leaden  plates,  called  those  of  Gre- 
nada, were  afterwards  carried  to  Rome, 
where,  after  several  years'  investigation, 
they  were  at  last  condemned  as  apocry- 
phal, in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. ; 
they  contain  only  fabulous  stories  relating 
to  the  lives  of  Mary  and  her  Son. 

The  name  of  Messiah,  coupled  with 
the  epithet  false,  is  still  given  to  those 
impostors  who,  at  various  times,  have 
sought  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.    There  were  some  of  these 


false  Messiahs  even  before  the  coming  of 
the  true  Anointed  of  God.  The  wise 
Gamaliel  mentions  one  Theodas,  whose 
history  we  read  in  Josephus's  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  xx.,  chap.  2.  He 
boasted  of  crossing  the  Jordan  without 
wetting  his  feet;  he  drew  many  people 
after  him  $  but  the  Romans,  having  fallen 
upon  his  little  troop,  dispersed  them,  cut 
off  the  head  of  their  unfortunate  chief, 
and  exposed  it  in  Jerusalem. 

Gamaliel  also  speaks  of  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  is  doubtless  the  same  of 
whom  Josephus  makes  mention  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Jewish  War.  He  says  that  this  false 
prophet  had  gathered  together  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men ;  but  hyperbole  is  the  Jew- 
ish historian's  characteristic. 

In  the  apostolical  times,  there  was  Si- 
mon, surnamed  the  Magician,  who  con- 
trived to  bewitch  the  people  of  Samaria, 
so  that  they  considered  him  as  "  the  great 
power  of  God." 

In  the  following  century,  in  the  years 
178  and  179  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  appeared  xhe  false  Mes- 
siah Barcochebas,at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Tlie  emperor  sent  against  them  Julius 
Severus,  who,  after  several  encounters, 
enclosed  them  in  the  town  of  Either; 
after  an  obstinate  defence  it  was  carried, 
and  Barcochebas  taken  and  puuto  death. 
Adrian  thought  he  could  not  better  pre- 
vent the  continual  revolt  of  the  Jews  than 
by  issuing  an  edict,  forbidding  them  to 
go  to  Jerusalem;  he  also  had  guards 
stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel  from 
entering  it. 

We  read  in  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  that  in  the  year  434,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  island  of  Candia  a  false 
Messiah  calling  himself  Moses.  He  said 
he  was  the  accient  deliveier  of  the  He- 
brews, raised  from  the  dead  to .  deliver 
them  again. 

A  century  afterwards,  in  530,  there  was 
in  Palestine  a  false  Messiah  named  Ju- 
lian ;  he  announced  himself  as  a  great 
conqueror,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  nation. 
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should  destroy  by  arms  the  whole  Chris- 
tian people.  Seduced  by  his  promises, 
the  armed  Jews  butchered  roaiiy  of  the 
Chruttiaos.  The  Emperor  Justinian  sent 
troops  against  him ;  battle  was  given  to 
the  false  Christ ;  he  was  taken,  and  con- 
demned to  the  roost  ignominious  death. 

At  the  beginning  ofthe  eighth  ce  Jtury, 
Serenus,  a  Spanish  Jew,  gave  himself 
out  as  a  Messiah,  preached,  had  some 
disciples,  and,  like  them,  died  in  misery. 

Several  false  Messiahs  arose  in  the 
twelfth  century.  One  appeared  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young ;  he  and 
all  his  adherents  were  hanged,  without 
its  ever  being  known  what  was  the  name 
ofthe  master  or  ofthe  disciples. 

The  tliirieenth  century  was  fruitful  in 
false  Messiahs ;  there  appeared  seven  or 
eight  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Spain,  and  Mo* 
mvia;  one  of  them,  calling  himself  Da- 
vid el  Roy,  passed  for  a  very  great  magi- 
cian ;  he  reauced  the  Jews,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  party ;  but 
this  Messiah  was  assassinated. 

James  Zeigler  of  Moravia,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
announced  the  approaching  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah,  bom,  as  he  declared, 
fourteen  years  before ;  he  had  seen  him 
(be  said)  at  Strasburg,  and  he  kept  by 
him  with  great  care  a  sword  and  a  scep- 
tre, to  place  them  in  his  hands  so  soon  as 
he  should  be  old  enough  to  teach. 

In  the  year  1624,  another  Zeigler  con- 
firmed the  prediction  of  the  former. 

In  the  year  1666,  Sabatei  Sevi,  born 
at  Aleppo,  called  himself  the  Messiah 
foretola  by  the  Zeiglers.  lie  began  with 
preaching  on  the  highways  and  in  the 
fields,  the  Turks  laughing  at  him,  while 
liis  disciples  admired  him.  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  gain  over  the  mass  of  tlie 
Jewish  nation  at  first ;  for  the  chiefs  of 
the  synagogue  of  Smyrna  passed  sentence 
of  death  against  him ;  but  he  escaped 
with  the  fear  only,  and  with  banishment* 

He  contracted  three  marriages,  of  which 
it  is  asserted  lie  did  not  consam mate  one, 
nyiog  that  it  was  beneath  him  so  to  do. 
He  took  into  partnership  one  Nathan 


Levi ;  the  latter  peniMrated  the  prophet 
£lias,who  was  to  go  before  the  Messiah. 
They  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  Nathan 
there  announced  Sabatei  Sevi  as  the  de- 
liverer of  nations.  The  Jewish  popu  lace 
declared  for  them,  but  such  as  had  any- 
thing to  lose  anathemati^  them. 

To  avoid  the  storm,  Sevi  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
whither  Nathan  Levi  sent  to  him  four 
ambassadors,  who  acknowledge<l  and 
publicly  saluted  him  as  the  Messiah. 
This  embassy  imposed  on  the  people,  and 
also  on  some  of  the  doctors,  wno  aeclared 
Sabatei  Sevi  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  king 
of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  synagogue  of 
Smyrna  condemned  its  king  to  be  im- 
paled. 

Sabatei  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cadi  of  Smyrna,  and  soon  had 
the  whole  Jewish  people  on  his  side ;  he 
had  two  thrones  prepared,  one  for  him- 
self, the  other  for  his  favourite  wife  ;  he 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  and  gave 
to  his  brotlier,  Joseph  Sevi,  that  of  King 
of  Judah.  He  promised  the  Jews  the 
certain  conquest  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
and  even  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as 
to  have  the  emperor's  name  struck  out  of 
the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  his  own  substi- 
tuted. 

He  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  and  t}\^e  Jews  gave  out  that  his 
life  was  spared  only  because  the  Turks 
well  knew  he  was  immortal. 

The  governor  of  the  Dardanelles  grew 
rich  by  the  presents  which  the  Jews  la- 
vished, in  order  to  visit  their  king,  their 
ii^prisoned  Messiah,  who,  thougli  in  irons, 
retained  all  his  dignity,  and' made  them 
kiss  his  feet. 

Meanwhile  the  sultan,  who  was  hold- 
ing his  court  at  Adnanople,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  force :  he  sent  for  Sevi, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  was  the  Messiah 
he  must  be  invulnerable ;  to  which  Sevi 
assented.  The  Grand  Signor  then  had 
him  placed  as  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
his  icoglans.  The  Messiah  confessed  that 
he  was  not  invulnerable,  and  protested 
that  God  sent  him  only  to  bear  testimony 
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to  the  holy  Mussulmta  religion.  Being 
beaten  by  the  ministers  of  the  law,  be 
turned  Mahometan ;  he  lived  and  died 
equally  despised  by  the  Jews  and  Mus- 
sulmans ;  which  cast  such  discredit  on 
the  profession  of  ialse  Messiah,  that  Sevi 
was  the  last  that  appeared. 

METAMORPHOSIS. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  the  metamorphoses  with  which  our 
earth  abounds,  suggested  the  imagination 
to  tbe  orientals,  (who  have  imagined 
everything,)  that  the  souls  of  men  passed 
from  one  body  to  another.  An  almoBt 
imperceptible  point  becomes  a  grub,  and 
that  grub  becomes  a  butterfly ;  an  acorn 
is  transformed  into  an  oak  ;  an  egg  into 
a  bird ;  water  becomes  cloud  and  thun- 
der ;  wood  is  changed  into  fire  and  ashes ; 
everything,  in  short,  in  nature  appears  to 
be  metamorphosed.  What  was  thus 
obviously  and  distinctly  perceivable  in 
grosser  bodies,  was  soon  conceived  to 
take  place  with  respect  to  souls,  which 
were  considered  slight,  shadowy,  and 
scarcely  material  figures.  The  idea  of 
metempsychosis  is  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient Qogma  of  the  known  world,  and 
prevails  still  in  a  great  part  of  India  and 
of  China. 

It  is  highly  probable^  &g&in,  that  the 
various  metamorphoses  which  we  witness 
in  nature,  produced  those  ancient  &bles 
which  Ovid  has  collected  and  embellished 
in  his  admirable  work.  Even  the  Jews 
had  their  metamorphoses.  If  Niobe  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  Edith,  the  wife  of 
Lot,  was  changed  into  a  statue  of  salt. 
If  Euridyce  remained  in  hell  for  having 
looked  behind  her,  it  was  for  precisely 
the  same  indiscretion  that  this  wife  of 
Lot  was  deprived  of  her  human  nature. 
The  village  in  which  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon resided  in  Phrygia,  is  changed  into 
a  lake ;  the  same  event  occurs  to  Sodom. 
The  daughters  of  Anius  converted  water 
into  oil ;  we  have  in  Scripture  a  meta- 
morphosis very  similar,  but  more  true 
and  more  sacred.    Cadmus  was  changed 


intoaserpait;  the  rod  of  Aaron  becomes 
a  serpent  also. 

The  gods  frequently  change  themselves 
into  men  ;  the  Jews  never  saw  angels  but 
in  the  form  of  men ;  angels  ate  with 
Abraham.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  says  that  an  angel  of  Sa- 
tan has  bufTetted  him : — *^  Angelus  Sa- 
tanae  me  colaphizet." 

METAPHYSICS. 

"Trans  naturam/' — ^beyond  nature. 
But  what  is  that  which  is  beyond  nature  ? 
By  nature,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  meant 
matter,  and  metaphysics  relate  to  that 
which  is  not  matter. 

For  example ;  to  your  reasoning,  which 
is  neither  long,  nor  wide,  nor  high,  not 
solid,  nor  pointed. 

Your  soul,  to  yourself  unknown,  which 
produces  your  reasoning. 

Spirits,  which  the  world  has  always 
talked  of,  and  to  which  mankind  appro- 
priated, for  a  long  period,  a  body  so  at- 
tenuated and  shadowy,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  body  ;  but  from  which, 
at  length,  they  have  removed  every  sha- 
dow of  body,  without  knowing  what  it 
was  that  was  left. 

The  manner  in  which  these  spirits  per- 
ceive, without  any  embarrassment,  from 
the  five  senses;  in  which  they  think, 
without  a  head ;  and  in  which  they  com- 
municate their  thoughts,  without  words 
and  signs. 

Finally,  God,  whom  we  know  by  his 
works,  but  whom  our  pride  impels  us  to 
define ;  God,  whose  power  we  feel  to  be 
immense ;  God,  between  whom  and  our- 
selves exists  the  abyss  of  infinity,  and  yet 
whose  nature  we  dare  to  attempt  to  fa- 
thom. 

These  nre  the  objects  of  metaph3rsics. 

We  might  further  add  to  tnese  the 
principles  of  pure  mathematics,  points 
without  extension,  lines  without  width, 
superfices  without  thickness,  units  infi- 
nitely divisible,  &c. 

Bayle  himself  considered  these  objecft 
as  those  which  were  denominated  *'  entia 
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ntionis/'  beiAgs  of  reason;  they  are, 
however,  in  fiict,  only  material  things  con- 
sidered in  their  masses,  their  superfioes, 
their  simple  lengths  and  breadths,  and 
the  extremities  of  these  simple  lengths 
and  breadths.  All  measures  are  precise 
and  demonstrated.  Metaphysics  have 
nothing  to  do  with  geometry. 

Thus  a  man  may  be  a  metaphysician 
without  being  a  geometrician.  Meta- 
physics are  more  entertaining  :  they  con- 
stitute often  the  romance  of  the  mind. 
In  geometry,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
calculate  and  measure ;  this  is  a  perpetual 
trouble,  and  most  minds  had  rather  dream 
pleasantly  than  fiettigue  themselves  with 
nard  work. 

MIND  (LIMITS  OF  THE  HUMAN). 

Newton  was  one  day  asked,  why  he 
stepped  forward  when  he  was  so  inclined ; 
ana  from  what  cause  his  arm  and  his  hand 
obeyed  his  will?  He  honestly nsplied, 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
But  at  least,  said  they  to  him,  you  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  gravita- 
tion of  planets,  will  tell  us  why  they  turn 
one  way  sooner  than  another  ?  Newton 
still  avowed  his  ignorance. 

Those  who  teach,  that  the  ocean  was 


salted  for  fear  it  should  corrupt,  and  that    and  advance  the  following  argument?. 


the  tides  -were  created  to  conduct  our 
ships  into  port,  were  a  little  ashamed  when 
told  that  the  Mediterranean  has  ports  and 
DO  tide.  Muschembrock  himself  has 
fidlen  into  this  error. 

Who  has  ever  been  able  to  determine 
precisely  how  a  billet  of  wood  is  changed 
into  red-hot  charcoal,  and  by  what  me- 
chanism lime  is  heated  by  cold  water  ? 

The  first  motion  of  the  heart  in  animals 
'^  that  accounted  for?  Has  it  been 
exactly  discovered  how  the  business  of 
generation  is  arranged?  Has  any  one 
divined  the  cause  of  sensation,  ideas,  and 
memory?  We  know  no  more  of  the 
essence  of  matter  than  .the  children  who 
touch  its  superficies. 

Who  will  instruct  us  in  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  grain  of  com,  which  we  cast 
into  the  earth,  disposes  itself  to  produce 


a  stalk  surmounted  with  an  ear ;  or  why 
the  sun  produces  an  apple  on  one  tree 
and  a  chesnut  on  the  next  to  it  ?  Many 
doctors  have  said,  what  know  I  not? 
Montaigne  said,  what  know  I  ? 

Unbending  decider!  pedagogue  in 
phrases !  funned  reasoner  1  thou  inquirest 
after  the  limits  of  the  human  mind : — 
they  are  at  the  end  of  thy  nose. 

MIRACLES. 

SECTION    1. 

A  MIRACLE,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  something  ad- 
mirable; and  agreeably  to  this,  all  is 
miracle.  The  stupendous  order  of  nature, 
the  revolution  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
worlds  round  a  million  of  suns,  the  acti- 
vity of  light,  the  life  of  animals,  all  are 
grand  and  perpetual  miracles. 

According  to  common  acceptation,  we 
call  a  miracle  the  violation  of  these  divine 
and  eternal  laws.  A  solar  ecliose  at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon,  or  a  dead  man 
walking  two  leagues  and  carrying  his 
head  in  his  arms,  we  denominate  a  mi- 
racle. 

Many  natural  philosophers  maintain, 
that  in  this  sense  there  are  no  miracles ; 


A  miracle  is  the  violation  of  mathema- 
tical, divine,  immutable,  eternal  laws. 
By  the  very  exposition  itself,  a  miracle  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms :  a  law  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  immutable  and  vio- 
lated .  But  they  are  asked ,  cannot  a  law, 
established  by  God  himself,  be  suspended 
by  its  author  ? 

They  have  the  hardihood  to  reply,  that 
it  cannot ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  a  be- 
ing infinitely  wise  can  have  made  laws  to 
violate  them.  He  could  not,  they  say, 
derange  the  machine  but  with  a  view  of 
making  it  work  better ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  God,  all-wise  and  omnipotent,  ori- 
ginally made  this  immense  machine,  the 
universe,  as  good  and  perfect  as  he  was 
able ;  if  he  saw  that  some  inmerfections 
would  arise  from  the  nature  of  matter,  he 
provided  for  that  in  the  beginning ;  and. 
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accordingly,  he  will  never  change  any- 
thine  in  it. 

Moreorer,  God  can  do  nothing  with- 
out reason ;  but  what  reason  could  in- 
duce him  to  disfigure  for  a  time  his  own 
work? 

It  is  done,  they  are  told,  in  favour  of 
mankind .  They  reply,  we  must  presume 
then,  that  it  is  in  favour  of  all  mankind ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  the 
divine  nature  should  occupy  itself  only 
about  a  few  men  in  particular,  and  not 
for  the  whole  human  race ;  and  even  the 
whole  human  race  itself  is  a  very  small 
concern ;  it  is  less  than  a  small  ant-hill, 
in  comparison  with  all  the  beings  inhabit- 
ing immensity.  But  is  it  not  the  most 
absurd  of  all  extmvagfmces  to  imagine, 
that  the  Infinite  Supreme  should,  in  fa- 
vour of  three  or  four  hundred  emmets  on 
this  little  heap  of  earth,  derange  the  ope- 
ration of  the  vast  machinery  that  moves 
the  universe  ? 

But,  admitting  that  God  chose  to  dis- 
tinguish a  small  number  of  men  by  par- 
ticular favours,  is  there  any  necessity  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
should  change  what  he  established  for  all 
periods  and  for  all  places  ?  He  certainly 
can  have  no  need  of  this  inconstancy  in 
order  to  bestow  favours  on  any  of  his 
creatures  :  his  favours  consist  in  his  laws 
themselves:  he. has  foreseen  all  and  ar- 
ranged all,  with  a  view  to  them.  All  in- 
variably obey  the  force  which  he  has  im- 
pressed for  ever  on  nature 

For  what  purpose  would  God  perform 
a  miracle  ?  To  accomplibh  some  parti- 
cular design  upon  livmg  beings?  He 
would  then,  in  reality,  be  supposed  to 
say : — I  have  not  been  able  to  effect  by 
my  construction  of  the  universe,  by  my 
divine  decrees,  by  my  eternal  laws,  a  par- 
ticular object ;  I  am  now  going  to  change 
my  etemal  ideas  and  immutable  laws,  to 
endeavour  to  accomplish  what  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  by  means  of  them.  This 
would  be  an  avowal  of  his  weakness,  not 
of  his  power ;  it  would  appear  in  such  a 
being  an  inconceii-able  contradiction. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  to  dare  to  ascribe 


iniiacles  to  God  is,  if  man  can  in  reality 
insult  God,  actually  offiering  him  that  in- 
suit.  It  is  saying  to  him,— You  are  • 
weak  and  inconsistent  being.  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  believe  in  miraclei ; 
it  is,  in  fiiict,  dishonouring  the  divinity. 

lliese  philosophers,  however,  are  not 
suffered  thus  to  declaim  without  oppo- 
sition. You  may  extol,  it  is  replied,  as 
much  as  you  please,  the  immutability  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  eternity  of  his 
laws,  and  the  regularity  of  his  ii^nitude 
of  worlds ;  but  our  little  heap  of  earth 
has,  notwithstanding  all  that  yon  have 
advanced,  been  completely  covered  over 
with  miracles  in  every  .part  and  time. 
Histories  relate  as  many  prodigies  as  na^ 
tural  events.  The  daughters  of  the  high- 
priest  Anius  changed  whatever  they 
pleased  to  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  Athalide, 
the  daughter  of  Mercury,  revived  again 
several  times ;  Esculapius  resuscitated 
Hippolytus;  Hercules  rescued  Alcestes 
from  the  hand  of  death  ;  and  Ueres  re- 
turned to  the  world  after  having  passed 
fifteen  days  in  hell.  Uomulus  and  Re- 
mus were  the  oflBspring  of  a  god  and  a 
vestal.  The  Palladium  descended  from 
heaven  on  the  city  of  Troy  ;  the  hair  of 
Berenice  was  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion; the  cot  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 
was  converted  into  a  superb  temple ;  the 
head  of  Orpheus  delivered  oracles  after 
his  death ;  the  walls  of  lliebes  spontane- 
ously constructed  themselves  to  the  sound 
of  a  flute,  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks; 
the  cures  eflfected  in  the  temple  of  Escu- 
lapius were  absolutely  innumerable,  and 
we  have  nK)numents  still  existing  contain- 
ing the  very  names  of  persons  who  were 
eye-wimesses  of  his  mimcles. 

Mention  to  me  a  single  nation  in  which 
the  most  incredible  prodigies  have  not 
been  performed,  and  especially  in  those 
periods  in  which  the  people  scarcely  knew 
now  to  write  or  read. 

The  philosophers  make  no  answer  to 
these  objections,  but  by  slightly  raising 
their  shoulders  and  by  a  smile ;  but  the 
Christian,  philosophers  say : — We  are  be- 
lievers in  the  miracles  of  our  holy  reli- 
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gion ;  we  believe  them  by  faith  and  n«t 
by  our  reason,  which  we  are  very  cautioua 
how  we  listen  to ;  for  when  faith  speaks, 
it  is  well  known  that  reason  ought  to  be 
silent.  We  have  a  firm  and  entire  fiuth 
ID  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  bat  permit  us  to  entertain  some 
doubt  about  many  others :  permit  us,  for 
example,  to  suspend  our  judgment  on 
vHiat  is  related  by  a  very  simple  man, 
although  he  has  obtained  the  title  of  great. 
lie  assures  us,  that  a  certain  monk  was 
90  much  in  the  habit  of  performing  mira- 
cles, that  the  prior  at  length  forbade  him 
to  exercise  his  talent  in  that  line.  The 
monk  obeyed ;  but  seeing  a  poor  tiler 
fidl  from  the  top  of  a  house,  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment  between  the  desire  to  save 
the  unfortunate  man*s  life,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  obedience  to  his  superior.  He 
merely  ordered  the  tiler  t6  stay  in  the  air 
till  he  should  receive  further  instructions, 
and  ran  as  &st  as  his  legs  would  cany 
him  to  communicate  the  urgency  of  the 
circumstances  to  the  prior.  The  prior 
absolved  him  from  the  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted in  beginning  the  miracle  without 
permission,  and  gave  him  leave  to  finish 
ity  provided  he  stopped  with  the  same 
and  never  again  repeated  his  fieiult.  The 
philosophers  may  certainly  be  excused 
for  entertaining  a  little  doubt  of  this  le- 
gend. 

But  how  can  you  deny,  they  are  asked, 
that  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais  apoeared 
in  a  dream  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  iunormed 
him  of  the  spot  in  which  were  deposited 
their  relics  ?  that  St.  Ambrose  had  them 
disinterred  ?  and  that  they  restored  sight 
to  a  man  that  was  blind  ?  St.  Augustin 
was  at  Milan  at  the  very  time,  and  it  is 
he  who  relates  the  miracle,  using  the  ex- 
pression, in  the  twenty-second  book  of  his 
work  called  the  *'  City  of  God,'*  <•  im- 
mense populo  teste,'* — in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  number  of  people.  Here  is 
one  of  the  very  best  attested  and  esta- 
blished miracles.  The  philosophers  how- 
ever !tay,  that  they  do  not  believe  one 
word  about  Gervais  and  Protais  appear- 
ing t04iny  person  whatever ;  that  it  is  a 


matter  of  very  little  consequence  tomno- 
kind  where  the  remains  of  their  carcasses 
lie ;  that  they  have  no  more  fieiith  in  thb 
blind  man  than  in  Vespasian's;  that  it  is  a 
useless  miracle,and  that  God  does  nothing 
that  is  useless ;  and  they  adhere  to  the 
principles  they  began  with.  My  respect 
for  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais  prevents 
me  from  being  of  the  same  opinion  as 
these  philosophers  :  I  merely  state  their 
incredulity.  They  lay  very  great  stress 
on  the  well-known  passage  of  Lucian,  to 
be  found  in  the  death  of  Peregrin'us : — 
**  When  an  expert  juggler  turns  Chris- 
tian, he  is  sure  to  make  his  fortune." 
But  as  Lucian  is  a  proiane  author,  we 
ought  surely  to  set  him  aside  as  of  no 
authority. 

These  philosophers  cannot  even  make 
up  their  minds  to  believe  the  miracles 
performed  in  the  second  century.  £vei| 
eye-witnesses  to  the  &cts  may  write  and 
attest  to  the  day  of  doom,  that  after  the 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  St.  Polycarp,  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  actually  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  they  beard  a 
voice  from  heaven  exclaim ing, ''  Courage, 
Polycarp !  be  strong,  and  show  yourself 
a  man;'  that,  at  the  very  instant,  the 
flames  quitted  his  body,  and  formed  a 
pavilion  of  fire  above  his  head,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  pile  there  flew  out  a  dove; 
when,  at  length,  Polvcarp's  enemies  ended 
his  life  by  cuttingoff  his  bead.  All  these 
facts  and  attestations  are  in  vain.  For 
what  good,  say  th&^e  unimpressible  and 
incred  ulcus  jnen,  for  what  good  was  this 
miracle  ?  Why  did  the  flames  lose  their 
nature,  and  the  axe  of  tlie  executioner 
retain  all  its  power  of  destruction  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  so  many  martyrs 
escaped  unhurt  out  of  boiling  oil,  but 
were  unable  to  resist  die  edge  of  the 
sword?  It  is  answered,  such  was  the 
will  of  God .  But  the  philosophers  would 
wish  to  see  and  hear  all  this  themselves, 
before  they  believe  it. 

Those  who  strengthen  their  reasonings 
by  learning,  will  tell  you,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  church  have  frequently  declared, 
that  miracles  were  in  theirdays  performed 
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no  longer.   St.Chrysostoin  says  express-    tive  be  a  recital  of  (acts,  or  only  a  story 
ly : — **  The  extraordinary  giftsof  the  spirit  \  fit  for  children,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 


were  bestowed  even  on  the  unworthy,  be- 
cause the  church  at  that  time  had  need 
of  miracles ;  but  now,  they  are  not  be- 


with  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.  Many  good  Christians  have 
contested  the  history  of  St.  Simeon  Sty- 


stowed  even  on  the  worthy,  because  the  s  lites,  written  by  Theodoret ;  many  mira* 
church  has  need  of  them  no  longer."  >  cles  considered  authentic  by  the  Greek 
He  afterwards  declares,  that  there  is  no  I  church  have  been  called  in  question  by 
one  now  who  raises  the  dead,  or  even  <  many  Latins,  just  as  the  Latin  miracles 
who  heals  the  sick.  |  liave  been  suspected  by  the  Greek  church. 

St.  Augustin  himself,  notwithstanding  i  Afterwards,  tne  Protestants  appeared  on 
the  miracles  of  Gervais  and  Protais,  says,  s  the  stage,  and  treated  the  miracles  of  both 
in  his  "  City  of  God,'* — **  Why  are  not  \  churches  ceitainly  with  very  little  respect 


such  miracles  as  were  wrought  formerly 
wrought  now  ?*'  and  he  assigns  the  same 
reason  as  St.  Ghrysostom  for  it. 

''Cur,  inquiunt,  nund  ilia  miracula 
qufle  prcedicatis  facta  esse  non  fiuut? 
Possem  ouidem  dicere  necessaria  prius 
fuisse,  quam  crederet  mundos,  ad  hoc  ut 
crederet  mundus." 

It  is  objected  to  the  philosophers,  that 
St.  Augustin,  notwithstanding  this  avow- 
al, mentions  nevertheless  an  old  cobbler 
of  Hippo,  who,  having  lost  his  garment, 
went  to  pray  in  the  chapel  of  the  twenty 
martyrs,  and  on  his  return  found  a  fish, 
in  the  body  of  which  was  a  gold  ring ; 
and  that  the  cook  who  dressed  the  fish, 
said  to  the  cobbler, — "  See  what  a  pre- 
sent the  twenty  martyrs  have  made  you !'' 

To  this  the  philosophers  reply,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  event  here  related 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that 


or  ceremony. 

A  learned  Jesuit,  who  was  long  a 
preacher  in  the  Indies,  deplores  that  nei- 
ther his  colleagues  nor  himself  could  ever 
perform  a  miracle;  Xavier  laments,  in 
many  of  his  letters,  that  he  has  not  the 
gift  of  languages.  He  says,  that  among 
the  Japanese  he  is  merely  like  a  dumb 
statue :  yet  the  Jesuits  have  written,  that 
he  resuscitated  eight  pecsons.  That  was 
certainly  no  trifling  matter ;  but  it  most 
be  recollected  that  he  resuscitated  them 
six  thousand  leagues  distant.  Persons 
have  been  since  found,  who  have  pre- 
tended that  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France  is  a  much  greater  miracle  than 
any  performed  by  Xavier  and  Ignatius. 

However  that  may  be,  all  Christians 
agree,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  apostles  are  incontestably  true  ; 
but  that  we  may  certainly  be  permitted 


natural  philosophy  is  not  contradicted  or  j  to  doubt  some  stated  to  have  been  per- 
shocked  by  afish's  swallowing  a  gold  ring,  I  formed  in  our  own  times,  and  which  hav« 
or  a  cook*s  delivering  such  ring  to  a  cob-  I  not  been  completely  authenticated, 
bier;  that,  in  short,  there  is  no  miracle  |      It  would  certainly,  for  exam  pie,  be  very 
at  all  in  the  case.  |  desirable,  in  order  to  the  firm  and  clear 

If  these  philosophers  are  reminded  that,  >  establishment  of  a  miracle,  that  it  should 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Life  of  |  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  theAca- 
Paul  the  Hermit,  that  hermit  had  many  <  demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  or  the  Royal 
conversations  with  satyrs  and  fawis ;  |  Society  of  London,  and  the  Faculty  of 
that  a  raven  carried  to  him  every  day,  for  >  Medicine,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of 
thirty  years  together,  half  of  a  loaf  for  his  <  guards  to  keep  in  due  order  and  distance 
dinner,  and  a  whole  one  on  the  day  that  s  the  populace,  who  might  by  their  rude- 
St.  Anthony  went  to  visit  him,  they  might  >  ness  or  indiscretion  prevent  the  operation 
reply  again,  that  all  this  is  not  absolutely  |  of  the  miracle. 

inconsistent  with  natural  philosophy ;  <  A  philosopher  was  once  asked,  what 
that  satyrs  and  fiiuus  may  have  existed  ;  |  he  should  say  if  he  saw  the  sun  stand 
and  that,  at  all  events,  whether  (henarra-  |  still,  diat  is,  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
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round  that  star  were  to  cease;  if  all  the 
dead  were  to  rise  again;  and  if  the 
mountains  were  to  go  and  throw  them- 
fldves  together  into  the  sea,  all  in  order 
to  prove  some  important  troth,  like  that, 
lor  instance,  of  versatile  grace?  What 
ihould  I  say?  answered  the  philoso- 
pher— I  should  become  a  Manichean ;  I 
should  say  that  one  principle  counter- 
acted the  performance  of  another. 

SECTION   II. 

Define  your  terms,  you  will  permit 
me  again  to  say,  or  we  shall  never  under- 
stand one  anoUier.  '^  Miraculum  res 
miranda,  prodigium,  portentum,  mon- 
stnim."  Miracle,  something  admirable; 
prodigy,  implying  something  astonishing; 
portentous,  bearing  with  it  novelty;  mon- 
ster, something  to  show  (k  montrer)  on 
account  of  its  variety* 

Suoh  are  the  first  ideas  that  men  formed 
of  miracles. 

As  everything  is  refined  and  improved 
upon,  such  also  would  be  the  case  with 
this  definition.  A  miracle  is  said  to  be 
thai  which  is  impossible  to  nature.  But 
it  was  not  considered  that  this  was  in 
lact  saying  all  miracle  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. For  what  is  nature?  You 
understand  by  it  the  eternal  order  of 
things.  A  miracle  would  therefore  be 
impossible  in  such  an  order.  In  this 
sense  God  could  not  work  a  miracle. 

If  you  mean  by  miracle  an  effect  of 
which  you  cannot  perceive  the  cause,  in 
that  sense  all  is  miracle,  l^e  attraction 
and  direction  of  the  magnet  are  continual 
miracles.  A  snail  whose  head  is  renewed 
is  a  miracle.  The  birth  of  every  animal, 
the  production  of  every  vegetable,  are 
mirades  of  every  day. 

But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  these 
pffodigies,  that  they  have  lost  their  name 
cf  adSmirable— of  miiacolous.  The  In- 
dians are  no  longer  astonished  by  can- 
non. 

We  have  therefore  formed  for  ourselres 
another  idea  of  a  miracle.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  opinion,  wlmt  never 
has  happened  and  never  will  happen. 


Such  is  the  idea  formed  of  Samson's  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass;  of  the  conversation  be* 
tween  the  ass  and  Balaam,  and  that 
between  a  serpent  and  Eve;  of  the 
chariot  with  four  horses  that  conveyed 
away  Elijah;  of  the  fish  that  kept  Jonah 
in  its  belly  seventy-two  hours;  of  the 
ten  plagues  of  E^pt,  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  and  of  the  sun  and  moon  stand- 
ing still  at  mid-day,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  order  to  believe  a  miracle,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  have  seen  it;  for  a  man 
may  be  deceived.  A  fool  is  often  called 
a  dealer  in  wonders;  and  not  merely  do 
many  excellent  persons  think  that  they 
have  seen  what  tney  have  not  seen,  and 
heard  what  was  never  said  to  them, — 
not  only  do  they  thus  become  witnesses 
of  miracles,  but  they  become  also  sub- 
jects of  miracles.  They  have  been  some- 
times diseased,  and  sometimes  cured  by 
supernatural  power;  they  have  been 
changed  into  wolves;  they  liave  travelled 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks;  they 
have  become  both  incubi  and  succubi. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  miracle  should 
have  been  seen  by  a  great  number  of 
very  sensible  people,  in  sound  health, 
and  perfectly  disinterested  in  the  a£Eair. 
It  is  above  all  necessary,  that  it  should 
have  been  solemnly  attested  by  them; 
for  if  solemn  forms  of  authentication  are 
deemed  necessary  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions of  very  simple  character,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  a  house,  a  marriage  con- 
tract, or  a  will,  what  particular  and  mi- 
mite  cautionary  formalities  must  not  be 
deemed  requutite  in  order  to  verifv  thuigps 
naturally  impossible,  on  which  the  des- 
tiny of  die  world  is  to  depend  ? 

Even  ¥rheQ  an  authentic  miracle  is 
performed,  it  in  fitct  proves  nothing ;  for 
scripture  tells  you,  in  a  great  variety  of 
places,  that  impostors  may  perform 
miracles,  and  that  if  any  man,  after 
haring  performed  them,  should  proclaim 
another  God  than  that  of  the  Jews,  be 
ought  to  be  stoned  to  death. 

It  is  requisite  therefore,  that  the  doc- 
trine should  be  confirmed  by  the  miracles, 
and  the  miracles  by  the  doctrine. 
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Eren  this  however  is  not  sufficient.  \  mincles  performed  from  time  to  time; 
As  impostors  may  preach  a  very  correct  <  but  there  is  no  longer  that  splendid  train 
and  pure  morality,  the  better  to  deceive,  <  of  prodigies  which  continually  astonishes 
and  It  is  admitted  that  impostors,  like  the  \  and  interrupts  nature.  The  ten  plagues  of 
magiciansof  Pharaoh, may  perform  mira- (  Egypt  are  not  renewed;  the  sun  and 
cles ;  it  is  in  addition  necessary,  that  I  moon  do  not  stand  still  at  mid-day,  in 
these  miracles  should  have  been  an-  ;  order  to  give  a  captain  commander  time 
nounced  by  prophecies.  \  to  exterminate  a  few  runaways,  already 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  \  nearly  destroyed  by  a  shower  of  stones 
of  these  prophecies,  it  is  necessary  that  i  from  the  clouds.  No  Samson  ^ain  ex- 
they  should  have  been  heard  clearly  an-  \  tirpates  a  thousand  Philistines  by  the 
nounoed,  and  seen  really  accomplished.  \  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Asses  no  longer 
It  is  necessary  to  possess  perfectly  the  $  talk  rationally  with  men  ;  walls  no  longer 
language  in  which  they  are  preserved.  |  fall  prostrate  at  the  mere  sound  of  trum- 
It  is  not  sufficient  even,  that  you  are  a  <  pets ;  citie9  are  not  swallowed  up  in  a 
witnesss  of  their  miraculous  fulfilment;  J  lake  by  the  fire  of  heaven;  the  race  of 
for  you  may  be  deceived  by  false  appear-  \  man  is  not  a  second  time  destroyed  by  a 
ances.  It  is  necessary  that  the  miracle  |  deluge.  But  the  finger  of  Goa  is  still 
and  prophecy  should  be  verified  on  oath  \  manifested;  the  shade  of  Saul  is  per- 
by  the  heads  of  the  nation ;  and  even  I  miUed  to  appear  at  the  invocation  of  the 
after  all  this  there  will  be  some  doubters,  s  sorceress,  and  God  himself  promises 
For  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  in-  j  David  that  he  will  defeat  the  Pnilistines 
terested  in  the  forgery  of  a  prophecy  or  l  at  Baal-perazim. 

a  miracle ;  and  when  interest  mixes  with  |  ''  God  gathers  together  his  celestial 
the  transaction,  you  may  consider  the  )  army  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  asks  the 
whole  afiair  as  worth  nothing.  If  a  pre-  \  spirits, — ^Who  will  go  and  deceive  Ahab, 
dieted  miracle  be  not  as  public  and  as  <  and  persuade  him  to  go  up  to  war 
well  verified  as  an  eclipse  that  is  an-  s  against  Ramoth  Gilead?  And  mere  come 
nounced  in  the  almanac,  be  assured  that  \  forth  a  lying  spirit  and  stood  before  the 
it  is  nothing  better  than  a  juggler's  trick  I  Lord  and  saia,  I  will  persuade  him.** 
or  an  old  woman's  tale.  {  But  the  prophet  M*^ah  alone  heard 

this  conversation,  and    he  received    a 
SECTION  III.  I  \j\Qyf  on  the  ch*»ek  from  another  prophet, 

A  theocracy  can  be  founded  only  upon  |  called  Zedekian,  for  haying  announced 
miracles.      Everything    in    it  must    be  |  the  ill-omened  prodigy, 
divine.    The  great  sovereign  speaks  to  i      Of  miracles  performed  in  the  sight  of 
men  only  in  prodigies.      These  are  his  s  the  whole  nation,  and  changing  the  laws 
ministers  and  letters  patent.     His  orders  \  of  all  nature,  we  see  no  more  until  the 

time  of  Elijah,  for  whom  tlie  Lord  dis- 
patched a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of 
fire^  which  conveyed  him  rapidly  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  heaven, 
although  no  one  knew  where  heaven  was. 
From  the  commencement  of  historical 
times,  that  is,  firom  the  time  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  we  see  no  more 


are  intimated  by  ocean  covering  the  earth 
to  drown  the  nations,  or  opening  a  way 
through  its  depths,  that  they  may  pass 
upon  dry  land. 

Accordingly  yOu  pei\:eive,  that  in  the 
Jewish  history  all  is  miracle;  from  the 
creation  of  Adam,  and  the  formation  of 
Eve,  who  was  made  of  one  of  the  ribs  of 

Adam,  to  the  .time  of  the  insignificant  |  miracles  among  the  Jews. 
kingling  Saul.  |      When  Pompey  comes  to  make  himself 

Even  in  the  time  of  this  same  Saul  <  master  of  Jerusalem  —  when  Grassus 
theocracy  participates  in  power  withs  plunders  the  temple — when  Pompey  puts 
royalty.    There  are  still,  consequently,  { to  death  the  king  of  the  Jews  by  the 
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hands  of  (h^execotioner — ^when  Anthony 
confers  the  kingdom  of  Judea  on  the 
Arabian  Herod — when  Titus  takes  Jeru- 
salem by  assaoU,  and  when  it  is  TaMd 
to  the  ground  by  Arian— not  a  single 
miiade  is  ever  performed.  Thus  it  is 
with  every  nation  upon  earth.  They  be* 
gin  with  theocracy ;  they  end  in  a  man- 
ner simply  and  naturally  human.  The 
farther  the  progress  made  in  society  and 
knowledge,  the  fewer  there  are  of  pro- 
digies. 

We  well  know  that  the  theocracy  of 
the  Jews  was  the  only  true  one,  and  that 
those  of  other  nations  were  false ;  but  in 
all  other  respects,  the  case  was  precisely 
the  same  with  them  as  with  the  Jews. 

In  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Vulcan,  and 
in  that  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  everything  was 
out  of  the  laws  of  nature;  under  the  Pto- 
lemies everything  resumed  its  natural 
course. 

In  the  remote  periods  of  Phos,  Chry- 
sos,  and  Ephestes,  gods  and  mortds 
conversed  in  Chaldea  with  the  most 
interesting  familiarity.  A  god  warned 
king  Xissnter,  that  there  would  be  a 
deluge  in  Armenia,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
build  a  vessel  Ave  stadii  in  length  and 
two  in  width.  Such  things  do  not  hap- 
pen in  the  Dariuses  and  the  Alexanders. 

The  fish  OanneSy  in  former  times, 
came  every  day  out  of  the  Euphrates  to 
preach  upon  its  banks ;  but  there  is  no 
preaching  fish  now.  It  is  true  that  St. 
Anthony  of  Pisdua  went  and  preached  to 
the  fishes;  however,  such  things  happen 
so  very  rarely,  that  they  are  scaioely  to 
be  taken  any  account  of. 

Numa  held  long  conversations  with 
the  nymph  Egeria ;  but  we  never  read 
tliat  Cssarhad  any  with  Venus,  although 
he  was  descended  from  her  in  the  direct 
line.  The  world,  we  see,  is  constantly 
advancing  a  little,  and  refining  gradually. 

But  ate  being  extricated  out  of  one 
slough  for  a  time,  mankind  are  soon 
plui^  in  another.  To  ages  of  civi- 
lisation succeed  ages  of  barbarism ;  that 
barbarism  is  again  expelled,  and  again 
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re*appears :  it  is  the  regular  alternation 
of  day  and  night. 


f  those  who  have  been  to  Mmiausly  roih 
to  deny  the  Mtrades  of  Jesue  Chriit. 


Among  the  modems,  Thomas  Wool- 
ston,  a  learned  member  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ventured  to  interpret 
the  gospels  merely  in  a  typical,  allege- 
rical,  and  spiritual  sense,  and  boldly 
maintained  that  not  one  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  was  actually  performed.  He 
wrote  without  method  or  art,  and  in  a 
style  confused  and  course,  but  not  desti. 
tute  of  vigour.  His  six  discourses  against 
themiracles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  publicly 
sold  at  London,  in  his  own  house.  In 
the  course  of  two  years,  from  1737  to 
1739,  he  had  three  editions  of  them 
printed,  of  twenty  thousand  copies  each, 
and  yet  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure 
one  from  the  booksellers. 

Never  was  Christianity  so  daringly  as* 
sailed  by  any  Christian.  Few  writers 
entertain  less  awe  or  respect  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  no  priest  ever  declared  himself 
more  openly  the  enemv  of  priests.  He 
even  dared  to  justify  this  hatred  by  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes ;  and  he  said  that  he  should  not 
like  Jesus  Christ  become  their  victim, 
because  he  had  come  into  the  world  in  a 
more  enlightened  age.      i 

1^  certainly  hoped  to  justify  his  rash- 
ness* by  his  adoption  of  the  mystical 
sense;  but  he  employs  expressions  so 
contemptuous  and  abusive  that  every 
Christian  ear  is  shocked  at  them. 

If  we  may  believe  him,  when  Jesus 
sent  the  Devil  into  the  herd  of  two  thou- 
sand swine,  he  did  neither  more  nor  less 
than  commit  a  robbery  on  their  owners. 
If  the  story  had  been  told  of  Mahomet, 
he  vrould  have  been  considered  as  **  an 
abominable  wizard,  and  a  sworn  slave  to 
the  Devil.'^  And  if  the  proprietor  of 
the  swine,  and  the  merchants  who  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple  sold  beasts  for 
I,  and  whom  Jesus  drove  out 
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with  a  scourge,  came  to  demand  justice 
when  he  was  apprehended,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  deserfedly  condemned,  as 
there  never  was  a  jury  in  England,  that 
would  not  hare  found  him  euilty. 

He  tells  her  fortune  to  the  women  of 
Samaria,  just  like  a  wandering  Bohemian 
or  gipsy.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
cause  his  banishment,  which  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  fortune-tellers, 
or  diviners,  by  Tiberius.  '*  1  am  asto- 
nished," says  he,  **  that  the  gipsies  do 
not  proclaim  themselves  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  as  their  vocation  is  the 
same.  However,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
he  did  not  extort  money  jfrom  the  Sama- 
ritan woman,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  our  clergy,  who  take  care  to  be 
well  paid  for  their  divinations." 

I  follow  the  order  of  the  pages  in  his 
book.  The  author  goes  on  to  the  en- 
trance of  Jesus  Christ  into  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  clear,  he  says,  whether  he  was 
mounted  on  a  male  or  female  ass,  or 
upon  the  foal  of  an  ass,  or  uponalf  three 
together. 

He  compares  Jesus,  when  tempted  by 
the  Devil,  to  St.  Dunstan,  who  seized 
the  Devil  by  the  nose ;  and  gives  the 
preference  to  St  Dunstan. 

At  the  article  of  the  fig-tree,  which 
was  cursed  with  barrenness  for  not  pro- 
ducing figs  out  of  season  for  them,  he 
describes  Jesus  as  a  mere  vagabond,  a 
mendicant  friar,  who  before  he  turned 
field  preacher  was  ''.no  better  than  a 
journeyman  carpenter."  It  is  surprising, 
he  says,  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  not 
among  all  its  relics  some  little  fancy-box 
or  joint-stool  of  his  workmanship.  In  a 
vrord,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  blasphemy 
ferther. 

After  diverting  himself  with  the  pro- 
bationary  fish-pool  of  Bethesda,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  were  troubled  or  stirred 
once  in  every  year  by  an  angel,  he  en- 
quires how  it  could  well  be,  that  neither 
Flavins  Josephus,  nor  Philo  should  ever 
mention  this  angel ;  why  St.  John  should 
be  the  sole  historian  of  this  miracle;  and 
by  what  other  miracle  it  happened  that 


no  Roman  ever  saw  this  angel,  or  ever 
even  heard  his  name  mentioned  ? 

The  water  changed  into  wine  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana,  according  to  him,  ex- 
cites the  laughter  and  contempt  of  all 
who  are  not  imbruted  by  supersitition. 

"What I"  says  he,  "John  expressely 
says  that  the  guests  were  already  intoxi- 
cated, <  methus  tosi ;'  and  God  comes 
down  to  earth  and  performs  his  first  mi- 
racle to  enable  them  to  drink  still  more !" 

God  made  man,  commences  his  mis- 
sion by  assisting  at  a  village  wedding. 
"  Whether  Jesus  and  his  mother  were 
drunk,  as  were  others  of  the  company,  is 
not  certain.  The  &miliarity  of  the  lady 
with  a  soldier  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  she  was  fond  of  her  bottle ;  that  her 
son  however  was  somewhat  afiected  by 
the  wine,  appears  from  his  answering  his 
mother  so  'waspishly  and  snappishly, 
as  he  did,  when  he  said,  "Wonoao, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  V  It  may 
be  inferred  from  these  words,  that  Mary 
was  not  a  virgin,  and  that  Jesus  waa  not 
her  son ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
hot  have  thus  insulted  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  violation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
comnumdments  of  the  law.  However, 
he  complies  with  his  mother's  request ; 
he  fills  eighteen  jars  with  water,  and 
makes  punch  of  it."  These  are  the  very 
words  of  Thomas  Woolston,  and  must 
fill  every  Christian  soul  with  indignation. 

It  is  with  regret,  and  even  wiui  trem- 
bling, that  I  quote  these  passages ;  but 
there  have  been  sixt]^  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  printed,  all  bearing  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  aJl  publicly  sdd  at  bis 
house.  It  can  never  be  said  that  I  ca^ 
lumniatehim. 

It  is  to  the  dead  raised  again  by  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  principally  directs  his  at- 
tention. He  contends  that  a  dead  man 
restored  to  life  would  have  been  an  object 
of  attention  and  astonishment  to  the  unif 
verse;  that  ail  the  Jewish  magistracy, 
and  more  especially  Pilate,  would  have 
made  the  most  minute  investigations  and 
obtained  die  most  authentic  depositions ; 
that  Tiberius  enjoined  all  procoosuls. 
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pneton,  md  governon  ot  proyinces  to 
inform  him  with  exactness  or  every  event 
that  took  place;  that  Lazarus,  who  had 
been  dead  four  whole  days,  would  have 
been  most  strictly  interrogated;  and  that 
no  little  curiosity  would  have  been  ex- 
cited to  know  what  had  become,  during 
that  time,  of  his  soul. 

With  what  eager  interest  would  Tibe- 
rius and  the  whole  Roman  senate  have 
questiuned  him,  and  not  indeed  only 
htm,  but  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nairn  ?  Three  dead 
persons  restored  to  life  would  have  been 
three  attestations  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
which  almost  in  a  single  moment  would 
ha^e  made  the  whole  world  Christian. 
But  instead  of  all  this,  the  whole  world, 
for  niore  than  two  hundred  years,  knew 
nothing  about  these  resplendent  and  de- 
cisive evidences.  It  is  not  till  a  hundred 
years  have  rolled  away  from  the  date  of 
the  events,  that  some  obscure  individuals 
show  one  another  the  writings  that  con- 
tain the  relation  of  those  miracles.  Eighty- 
nine  emperors,  reckoning  those  who  had 
only  the  name  of  '  tyrants,'  never  hear 
the  slightest  mention  of  these  resurrec- 
tions, although  they  must  inevitably  have 
held  all  nature  in  amazement.  Neither 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  nor  the 
learned  Philo,  nor  any  Greek  or  Roman 
historian  at  all  notices  the  prodigies. 
In  short,  Woolston  has  the  impudence 
to  say,  that  the  history  of  Lazarus  is  so 
brimful  of  absurdities  that  St.  John, 
when- he  wrote  it,  had  outlived  his  senses. 

Supposing^  says  Woolston,  that  God 
sluNild  in  our  own  dmes  send  an  amlias- 
sador  to  London  to  convert  the  hireling 
dergy,  and  that  ambassador  should  raise 
the  diead,  what  would  the  clergy  say  ? 

He  blasphemes  the  incarnation,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  just  upon  the  same  system  ;  and 
he  calls  these  miracles — ^**The  most  ma- 
nifest and  the  most  barefaced  imposture 
that  ever  was  put  upon  the  world !" 

What  is  perhaps  more  singular  still  is 
timt  each  of  his  discourses  is  dedicated 
to  a  bishop.    Uis  dedications  are  cer- 


tainly'not  exactly  in  the  French  style. 
He  bestows  no  flattery  or  compliments. 
He  upbraids  them  with  their  pride  and 
avarice,  their  ambition  and  fisction,  and 
smiles  with  triumph  at  the  thought  of 
their  being  now,  like  every  other  class  of 
citizens,  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

At  last  these  bishops,  tired  of  being  in- 
sulted by  an  undignifieid  member  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  determined  upon 
a  formal  appeal  to  the  laws.  They  in- 
stituted a  prosecution  against  Woolston 
in  the  King's  Bench,  and  he  was  tried 
before  Chief-Justice  Raymond,  in  1729, 
when  he  was  imprisoned,  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  obliged  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundr^  and  fif^ 
pounds  sterling.  His  friends  furnished 
him  with  security,  and  he  did  not  in 
fact  die  in  prison,  as  in  some  of  our  care- 
less and  iU-coropiled  dictionaries  he  is 
stated  to  have  done.  He  died  at  his 
own  house  in  London,  after  having  ut- 
tered these  words — *'  This  is  a  pass  that 
every  man  must  come  to."  Some  time 
before  his  death,  a  female  zealot  meeting 
him  in  the  street  was  gross  enoueh  to 
spit  in  his  fiice ;  he  calmly  wiped  his 
face  and  bowed  to  her.  His  manners 
were  mild  and  pleasing.  He  was  obsti- 
nately infatuated  with  the  mystical  mean- 
ing, and  blasphemed  the  literal  one ;  but 
let  us  hope  that  he  repented  on  his 
death-bed,  and  that  God  has  showed  him 
mercy. 

About  the  same  period  there  appeared 
in  France  the  will  of  John  Meslier,  cler- 
gyman (curd)  of  But  and  Entrepigni,  in 
Champagne,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  under  the  article  Contradic- 
tions. 

It  was  both  a  wonderful  and  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  see  two  priests  at  the 
same  time  writing  against  the  Christian 
religion.  Meslier  is  still  more  violent 
than  Woolston.  He  ventures  to  treat 
the  Devil's  carrying  off  our  Lord  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  the  roarria<^e  of  Cana, 
and  the  loaves  and  fishes,  as  absurd  tales, 
injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
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for  three  hundred  years  were  unknown  to 
'  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  at  last  ad- 
vanced from  the  dregs  of  the  commanity 
to  the  throne  of  the  emperors,  when  policy 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  nonsense  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  bet- 
ter in  subjection.  The  declamations  of  the 
English  priest  do  not  approach  in  vehe- 
mence those  of  the  priest  of  Champagne. 
Woolston  occasionally  showed  discretion. 
Meslier  never  has  any ;  he  is  a  man  so 
sensitively  sore  to  the  crimes  he  has  been 
witness  to,  that  he  renders  the  Chritttian 
religion  responsible  for  them,  forgetting 
that  it  condemns  them.  There  is  not  a 
single  miracle  which  is  not  with  him  an 
object  of  scorn  or  horror ,  no  prophecy 
which  he  does  not  compare  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  Nostradamus.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  com  pare  Jesus  Christ  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  St.  Peter  to  Sancho  Panza ; 
and  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  deplored  is, 
that  he  wrote  these  blasphemies  against 
Jesus  Christ,  when  he  might  be  eaid  to 
be  in  the  very  arms  of  death, — at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  most  deceitful  are  sincere, 
and  the  most  intrepid  tremble.  Too 
strongly  impressed  by  some  injuries  that 
had  been  done  him  by  his  superiors  in 
authority;  too  deeply  affected  by  the 
great  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in 
the  scripture,  he  became  exasperated 
against  it  more  than  Acosta  and  all  the 
Jews, — more  than  Porphyry,  Celsus, 
lamblichus,  Julian,  Libanius  Maximus, 
Simmachus,  or  any  other  whatever  of  the 
partisans  of  human  reason  against  the 
divine  incomprehensibilities  of  our  reli- 
gion. Many  abridgments  of  his  work 
have  been  printed  ;  but  happily  the  per- 
sons in  authority  suppressed  them  as  fast 
as  they  appeared 

A  priest  of  Bonne-Nouvelle,  near 
Paris,  wrote  also  on  the  same  subject : 
and  it  thus  happened  that  at  the  very 
time  the  Abb^  Becheran  and  the  rest  of 
the  convulsionaries  were  performing  mi- 
racles, three  priests  were  writing  against 
the  zenuine  gospel  miracles. 

The  most  clever  work  that  has  been 
written  against  the  miracles  and  prophe- 


cies, is  that  of  my  Lord  Bolingbrohe. 
But  happily  it  is  so  voluminous,  so  desti- 
tute of  method,  so  verbose  and  so  abouml- 
ing  in  long  and  sometimes  complica^ 
sentences,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
patience  to  read  him. 

There  have  been  some  minds  so  eon- 
stituted,  that  they  have  been  enchanted 
by  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
but  have  not  entertained  for  those  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Their  imagination, — ^raised 
by  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  sea  opening 
a  passage  through  its  depths,  and  sus- 
pending its  waves  that  a  horde  of  He- 
brews might  safely  go  through — by  the 
ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  stars 
that  stopped  in  their  course  over  Gibeon 
and  Ajlon,  &c.,— could  not  with  'ease 
and  satisfaction  be  let  down  again,  so  as 
to  admire  the  comparitively  petty  mira- 
cles of  the  water  ciianged  into  wine,  the 
withered  fig-tree,  and  the  swine  drowned 
in  the  little  lake  of  Gadara. 

Vaghenseil  said  that  it  was  like  hearing 
a  rustic  ditty  after  attending  to  a  grand 
concert. 

The  Talmud  pretends  that  there  have 
been  many  Christians  who,  after  com- 
paring the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  those  of  the  New,  embraced  Ju- 
daism; they  considered  it  impo^ible 
that  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Nature  should 
have  wrought  such  stupendous  prodigies 
for  a  religion  he  intended  to  annihilate. 
What  I  they  exclaimed,  can  it  possibly 
be,  that  for  a  series  of  ages  he  should 
have  exhibited  a  train  of  astonishing  and 
tremendous  miracle  in  favour  of  a  true 
religion  that  was  to  become  a  Hfttse  one  ? 
What !  can  it  be,  that  God  himself  has 
recorded  that  this  religion  shall  never 
perish,  and  that  those  who  attempt  to 
destroy  it  shall  be  stoned  to  death,  and 
yet  that  he  has  nevertheless  sent  his  own 
Son,  who  is  no  other  than  himself,  to 
annihilate  what  he  was  employed  so  many 
ages  in  erecting ! 

There  is  much  more  to  be  added  to 
these  remarks ;  this  Son,  they  continue, 
this  Eternal  God,  having  made  himself  a 
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J«w,  adheres  to  the  Jewish  religion  during 
the  whole  of  his  life  1  he  performs  all 
the  functions  of  it,  he  frequents  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  he  announces  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  Jewish  law,  and  all  his  dis- 
ciples are  Jews  and  observe  the  Jewish 
ctremonies.  It  most  certainly  is  not  he 
who  established  the  Christian  religion. 
It  was  established  by  the  dissident  Jews 
who  united  with  the  Platonist.  There 
is  not  a  single  dogma  of  Christianity  that 
was  preached  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  these  rash 
men,  who,  with  minds  at  once  hypocri- 
tical and  audacious,  dare  to  criticise  the 
works  of  God,  and  adroit  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  rejecting  those  of  the  New. 

Of  this  number  was  the  unfortunate 
Priest  of  Pont-fi-Mousson  in  Lorraine, 
called  Nicholas  Anthony  ;  he  was  known 
by  no  other  name.  After  he  had  received 
what  is  called  *  the  four  minors*  in  Lor- 
raine, the  CaWinistic  preacher  Ferri, 
happening  to  go  to  Pont-^-Mousson, 
raised  in  his  mind  very  serious  scruples, 
and  persuaded  him  that  the  four  minors 
were  the  mark  of  the  beast.  Anthony, 
driven  almost  to  distraction  at  the  thought 
of  carryinflr  about  him  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  had  it  immediately  effaced  by 
Ferri,  embraced  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  became  a  minister  at  Geneva,  about 
the  year  1630. 

With  a  head  full  of  rabbinical  learning, 
he  thought  that  if  the  Protestants  were 
right  in  reference  to  the  Papists,  the 
Jews  were  much  more  so  in  rererence  to 
all  the  different  sects  of  Christianity 
whatever.  From  the  village  of  Divonne, 
where  he  was  pastor,  he  went  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  Jew  at  Venice,  together  with 
a  young  apprentice,  in  theology  whom 
he  had  persuaded  to  adopt  his  own  prin- 
ciples, out  who  afterwards  abandoned 
him,  not  experiencing  any  call  to  mar- 
tyrdom. 

At  6rstthe  minister,  Nichoks  Anthony, 
abstained  from  uttering  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  sermons  and  prayers ; 
in  a  short  tine  however,  becoming  ani- 


mated and  emboldened  by  the  example 
of  the  Jewish   saints,  who  confidently 
professed  Judaism  before  the  prinue  of 
Tyre  and  Babylon,  he  travelled   bare- 
footed to  Geneva,  to  confess  before  the 
judges  and  magistrates  that  there  is  only 
one  religion  upon  earth,  because  there  is 
only  one  God ;  that  that  religion  is  the 
Jewish;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  become  circumcised ;  and  that  it  is  a 
horrible  crime  to  eat  bacon  and  blood 
pudding.     He  pathetically  exhorted  all 
the  people  of  Geneva,  who  crowded  to 
hear  him,  no  longer  to  continue  children 
of  Belial,  but  to  become  good  Jews,  in 
order  to  deserve  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  was  apprehended,  and  pni  in  chains. 
The  little  council  of  Geneva,  which  at 
that  period  did  nothing  without  consult- 
ing the  council  of  preachers,  asked  their 
advice  ih  this  emergency.      The  most 
sensible  of  them  recommended  that  poor 
Anthony  should  be  bled  in  the  cephalic 
vein,  use  the  bath,  and  be  kept  upon 
gruel  and  broths ;   after  which  he  might 
perhaps  gradually  be  induced  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  at 
least  to    hear  it   pronounced,    without 
grinding  his  teeth,  as  had   hitherto  been 
his  practice.    They  added,  that  the  laws 
bore  with  Jews ;   that  there  were  eight 
thousand  of  them  even  in  Rome  itself; 
that  many  merchants  are  true  Jews,  and 
therefore  that  as  Rome  admitted  within 
its  walls  eight  thousand  children  of  the 
synagogue,  Geneva  might  well  tolerate 
one.     At  the  sound  of   *  toleration'   the 
rest  of  the  pastors,  who  were  the  majo- 
I  r<ty»  gnashing  their  teeth  still  more  than 
^  Anthony  did  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  also  eager  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
burn  a  man,  which  could  not  be  done 
everyday,  called  peremptorily  for  the 
burning.     They  resolved,  that  nothing 
could   serve  more  to  establish  genuine 
Christianity ;  that  the  Spaniards  had  ob- 
tained so  much  reputation  in  the  world 
only  by  burning  the  Jews  every  year,  and 
that  after  all,  if  the  Old  Testament  must 
prevail  over  the  New,  God  would  not 
fiiil  to  come  and  extinguish  the  flames  of 
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the  pile,  as  be  did  at  Babylon  for  Sha 
nxh,  Meshac,  and  Abednego ;  in  which 
case  all  must  go  hack  again  to  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  was  indispensable  to  burn  Nicholas 
Anthony.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
meeting,  they  concluded  with  the  obser- 
yation,  <' We  must  put  the  wicked  Out 
of  the  way  :" — ^the  very  words  they  used. 

The  long-headed  syndics  Sarasin  and 
Godefroi  agreed  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
Calrinistic  sanhedrim  was  admirable, 
and  by  the  ri&ht  of  the  strongest  party, 
condemned  Nicholas  Anthony,  the  weak- 
est of  men,  to  die  the  same  death  as  Ca- 
lanus  and  the  counsellor  Dubourg.  This 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on 
the  twentieth  of  April,  1632,  in  a  very 
beautifat  lawn  or  meadow,  called  Plain- 
Palais,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  who  blessed  the  new  law, 
and  tfie  wonderful  sense  of  the  syndics 
Sarasin  and  Godefroi, 

The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  did  not  renew  the  miracle  of  the 
furnace  of  Babylon  in  fafour  of  poor 
Anthony. 

Abauzit,  an  author  of  great  veracity, 
relates  in  his  notes,  that  he  died  in  the 
greatest  constancy,  and  persisted  in  bis 
opinions  even  at  the  stake  on  the  pile  : 
he  broke  out  into  no  passionate  inTective 
against  his  judges  when  the  executioner 
was  tying  him  to  the  stake  ;  he  displayed 
neither  pride  nor  pusillanimity ;  he  nei- 
ther wept  nor  sighed  :  he  was  resigned. 
Never  did  martyr  consummate  his  sacri- 
fice with  a  more  lively  iaith ;  never  did 
philosopher  contemplate  a  death  of  horror 
with  greater  firmness.  This  clearly 
proves  that  his  folly  or  madness  was  at 
all  events  attended  with  sincere  convic- 
tion. Let  us  implore  of  the  God  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  that  he 
will  grant  him  mercy. 

I  would  say  as  much  for  the  Jesuit 
Malagrida,  who  was  still  more  infatuated 
and  mad  than  Nicholas  Anthony ;  as  I 
would  also  for  the  ex-Jesuits  Patouillet 
and  Paulian,  should  they  ever  be  brought 
to  the  stake. 


A  great  number  of  writers,  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  be  philosophers  rather 
than  Christians,  have  been  bold  enough 
to  deny  the  miracles  of  our  Lord;  but 
after  the  four  priests  already  noticed, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  enumerate  other 
instances.  Let  us  lam«>nt  over  these  four 
unfortunate  men,  led  astray  by  their  own 
deceitful  reason,  and  precipitated  by  the 
gloom  of  their  fieelings  into  an  abyss  so 
dreadful  and  so  ftual. 

MISSION. 

It  is  far  from  our  subject  in  this  article 
to  reflect  upon  the  zeal  of  our  roissiona- 
ries,  or  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  these 
are  sufficiently  known  in  Christian  Eu- 
rope, and  duly  respected. 

My  object  is  merely  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  very  curious  and  edifying 
letters  of  the  reverend  Others,  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  not  equally  respectable.  Scarcely 
do  they  arrive  in  India  before  they  com- 
mence preaching,  convert  millions  of  In- 
dians, and  perform  millions  of  miracles. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  their  as- 
sertions. We  all  know  how  easy  it  must 
be  to  a  Biscayan,  a  Beigamasque,  or  a 
Norman,  to  learn  the  Indian  language  in 
a  few  days,  and  preach  like  an  Indian. 

With  regard  to  miracles,  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  perform  them  at  a 
distance  of  six  thousand  leagues,  since 
so  many  have  been  performed  at  Paris, 
in  the  parish  of  8t.  Medard.  The  suffic- 
ing grace  of  the  Molinists  could  undoubt- 
edly operate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
as  well  as  the  efficacious  grace  of  the 
Jansenists  on  those  of  the  river  of  the 
Gobelins.  We  have  however  said  so 
much  already  about  miracles,  that  we 
shall  pursue  the  subject  no  farther. 

A  reverend  father  Jesuit  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  at  Delhi,  at  the 
court  of  the  great  Mogul.  He  was  not  a 
man  profoundly  skilled  in  mathematics, 
or  highly  gifted  in  mind,  who  had  co^e 
to  correct  the  oslendar,  or  to  establish 
his  fortune,  but  one  of  those  poor  honest 
zealous  Jesuits,  one  of  those  soldiers  who 
are  dispatched  on  particular  duty   by 
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their  general,  and  who  obey  orders  with- 
oat  reasoning  about  them. 

M.  Andrais,  my  iactor,  asked  hira 
what  his  business  might  be  at  Delhi. 
He  replied,  that  he  had  orders  from  the 
leTerend  ^ther  Rioci  to  deliver  the  Great 
Mogul  from  the  paws  of  the  devil,  and 
convert  his  whole  court.  I  have  already, 
he  said,  baptised  twenty  infiuits  in  the 
street,  without  their  knowing  anything  at 
all  about  the  matter,  by  throwing  a  few 
drops  of  water  upon  their  heads.  They 
are  now  iust  so  many  angels,  provided 
they  are  happy  enough  to  die  directly. 
I  cured  a  poor  old  woman  of  the  me- 
grims by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
behind  her.  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to 
convert  the  Mahometans  of  the  court  and 
the  Gentoos  among  the  people.  You 
will  see  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Benares,  as 
many  good  Catholics,  adoren  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  you  now  do  idolaters^ 
adoring  the  devil  ? 

M.   ANDRAIS. 

You  thbk  then,  mv  worthy  father, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
adore  idols  and  the  devil  I 

THE  JESUIT. 

Undoubtedly,  as  they  are  not  of  my 
religion. 

M.     ANDaAIS. 

Venr  well.  But  when  there  are  as 
many  Gatliolics  in  India  as  idolaters,  are 
jou  not  afraid  that  they  will  ftght  against 
one  another ;  that  blood  will  flow  for  a 
long  period,  and  the  whole  country  be  a 
scene  of  pillage  and  devastation  ?  This 
has  happened  in  every  country  in  which 
you  have  obtained  a  fooling  hitherto. 

THB  JESUIT. 

Yon  make  one  pause  for  a  moment ; 
but  nothing  coula  happen  better  than 
that  which  you  suggest  as  being  so  pro- 
bable. The  slaughtered  Cathotics  would 
go  to  paradise  (to  the  garden),  and  the 
Gealoos  to  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell, 
created  for  them  from  all  eternity,  aa- 
eording  to  the  great  mer^  of  God,  and 
for  his  great  glory;  for  God  is  exceed- 
ingly glorious. 


K.  AVDRAIS. 

But  suppose  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed against,  and  punished  at  the 
whipping-post  ? 

THE  JESUIT. 

That  also  would  be  for  his  glory. 
However,  I  conjure  you  to  keep  my 
secret,  and  save,  me  from  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  martyrdom. 

MONEY. 

A  woBD  made  use  of  to  express  gold. 
Sir,  will  you  lend  me  a  hundred  louis- 
d'ors? — Sir,  I  would  with  all  my  heart, 
but  I  have  no  money ;  I  am  out  of  ready 
money.  The  Italian  will  say  to  you: 
*  Signore,  non  ha  di  danari,'  I  have  no 
deniers. 

Harpagon  asked  Maitre  Jacques,  Wilt 
thou  make  a  good  entertainment? — ^Yes, 
if  you  will  give  me  plenty  of  money. 

We  continually  inquire,  which  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  the  richest  in  mo- 
ney ?  By  that  we  mean,  which  is  the 
people  who  circulate  the  most  metals  re- 
presentative of  objects  of  commerce  ?  In 
the  same  manner  we  ask,  which  is  the 
poorest?  and  thirty  contending  nations 
present  themselves — the  Westphalian, 
Limosin,  Basque,  Tyrolese,  Valois,  Gri- 
son,  Ltrain,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  the  Swiss 
of  a  small  canton,  and  above  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pope. 

In  deciding  which  has  most,  we  hesi- 
tate at  present  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  Holland,  which  had  none  in  J  600. 

Formerly  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  province  of 
the  papal  treasury  had  no  doubt  the 
most  ready  money  and  therefore  the 
greatest  trade.  How  do  you  sell  that? 
would  be  asked  of  a  theological  merchant, 
who  replied,  For  as  much  as  the  people 
are  fools  enough  to  give  me. 

All  Europe  then  sent  its  money  to  the 
Roman  court,  who  gave  in  change  con- 
secmted  beads,  agnuses,  indulgences 
plenary  and  limited,  dispensations,  con* 
firmations,  exemptions,  benedictions,  and 
even   exoommunicatioDS   against   those 
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whom  the  suhscrihen  chose,  and  who 
had  not  sufficient  &ith  in  the  court  of 
Ilpme. 
i  The  Venetians  sold  nothing  of  all  this, 

but  they  traded  widi  ail  the  west  by 
Alexandria,  and  it  was  through  them  only 
that  we  had  pepper  and  cinnamon.  The 
money  which  went  not  to  the  papal  trea- 
sury came  to  them,  excepting  a  little  to 
the  Tuscans  and  Genoese.  All  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  so  poor  in 
ready  money,  that  Charles  VIII.  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  jewels  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sa?oy,  and  put  them  in  pawn, 
to  raise  funds  to  conquer  Naples,  which 
he  soon  lost  again.  The  Venetians  sup- 
ported stronger  armies  than  his.  A 
noble  Venetian  had  more  gold  in  his  cof- 
ferSy  and  more  vessels  of  silver  on  his 
table,  than  the  Emperor  Maximillian  sur- 
named  *  Pochi  danari.' 

Tilings  changed  when  the  Portuguese 
traded  with  India  as  conquerors,  and  the 
Spaniards  subjugated  Mexico  and  Peru 
with  six  or  seven  hundred  men.  We 
know  that  then  the  commerce  of  Venice, 
and  the  other  towns  of  Italy  all  fell  to 
the  ground.  Philip  II.  the  master  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Milanese,  of  fifteen 
hundred  leagues  of  coasts  in  Asia,  and 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  America,  was 
the  only  rich,  and  consequently  the  only 
powerful  prince  in  Europe.  The  spies 
whom  he  gained  in  France  kissed  on  tneir 
knees  the  Catholic  doubloons,  and  the 
small  number  of  angels  and  carol  uses 
which  circulated  in  that  country  had  not 
much  credit.  It  is  pretended  that  Ame- 
rica and  Asia  brought  him  in  nearly  ten 
million  ducats  of  revenue.  He  would 
have  really  bought  Europe  with  his  mo- 
ney, but  for  the  iron  of  Henry  IV,  and 
the  fleets  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Dictionaire  Encyclopedique,  in 
the  article  '  Ardent,'  quotes  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  1  have  heard 
deplored,  a  thousand  times,  the  blind- 
ness of  the  council  of  Francis  L  who 
rejected  the  oroposalof  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus for  tne  discovery  of  the  Indies : 


—perhaps  this  imprudence  has  tamed 
out  a  very  wise  thing." 

We  see  by  the  enormous  power  of 
Philip,  that  the  pretended  council  of 
Francis  I.  could  not  have  done  such  a 
wise  thing.  But  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  Fmncis  I.  was  not 
bom  when  it  is  pretended  that  he  refused 
the  offers  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The 
Genoese  captain  landed  in  America  in 
1492,  and  Francis  I.  was  bom  in  1497, 
and  ascended  not  the  throne  until  1515. 
Let  us  here  compare  the  revenues  of 
Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  those  of  Philip  II.  The  or- 
dinary income  of  Elizabeth,  was  only  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
with  extras  it  was,  one  year  with  another, 
four  hundred  thousand ;  but  she  required 
this  surplus  to  defend  herself  from  Philip 
II.  Without  extreme  economy  she  would 
have  been  lost,  and  England  with  her. 

The  revenue  of  Henry  III.  indeed  in« 
creased  to  thirty  millions  of  livres  of  his 
time;  this,  to  the  sum  that  Philip  drew 
from  the  Indies,  was  as  three  to  ten ; 
but  not  more  than  a  third  of  this  money 
entered  into  the  coffers  of  Henry  III., 
who  was  very  prodigal,  greatly  robbed, 
and  consequently  very  poor.  We  find 
that  Philip  II.  in  one  article  was  ten 
times  richer  than  Henry. 

As  to  Heary  IV.  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  compare  his  treasures  with  those  of 
Philip  ll.  Until  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
he  had  only  what  he  could  borrow  or 
win  at  the  point  of  his  sword ;  and  he 
lived  as  a  knight-errant,  until  the  time 
in  which  be  became  the  first  king  in  Eu- 
rope. 

England  had  always  been  so  poor,  that 
King  Edward  III.  was  the  first  king 
^ho  coined  money  of  gold. 

Would  we  know  what  became  of  the 
money  which  flowed  continually  from 
Mexico  and  Peru  into  Spain?  It  en- 
tered the  pockets  of  the  French,  English, 
and  Dutdi  who  traded  with  Cadiz  under 
Spanish  names ;  and  who  sent  to  Ame- 
rica the  productions  of  their  manufiscto- 
ries,    A  great  part  of  this  money  goes 
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to  the  East  Indies  to  pay  for  the  spices, 
cotton,  saltpetre,  sugar,  candy,  teai  cloths^ 
diamonds,  and  monkeys. 

We  may  afterwards  demand,  what  is 
become  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  ? 
I  answer,  that  Shah-Thamas-Kouli-Khan 
or  Shah-Nadin  had  carried  away  all  those 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  together  with  his 
jewels.  You  would  know  where  those 
jewels  are,  and  this  money  that  Shah- 
Nadin  carried  with  him  into  Persia  ?  A 
part  was  hidden  in  the  earth  during  the 
civil  wars;  predatory  leaders  made  use 
of  the  rest  to  raise  troops  against  one 
another;  for— as  Csesar  very  well  re- 
marks—''with  money  we  get  soldiers, 
and  with  soldiers  we  steal  money." 

Your  curiosity  is  not  yet  satisfied ; 
you  are  troubled  to  know  what  have  be- 
come of  the  treasures  of  Sesostris,  of 
CroesoSy  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
above  all  of  Solomon,  who,  it  in  said 
had  to  his  own  share  equal  to  twenty 
millions  and  more  of  our  pounds  in  his 
co^K^rs. 

I  will  tell  you.  It  is  spread  all  oyer 
the  world.  Things  find  their  level  in 
time.  Be-sure,  that  in  the  time  of  Gyrus, 
the  GaoU,  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Russia,  had  not  a  crown.-— Besides, 
that  which  is  lost  in*  gilding,  which  is 
fooled  away  upon  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
and  other  places,  and  which  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  avaricious  sea. 

How  did  the  Romans  under  their 
great  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  a 
vestal,  and  under  the  devout  Numa 
Pcpilitts  ?  They  had  a  Jupiter  of  oak  ; 
ruddy  carved  huts  for  palaces;  a  hand- 
ful of  hay  at  the  end  of  a  stick  for  a 
standard ;  and  not  a  piece  of  money  of 
twelve  sous  value  in  their  pockets.  Our 
coachmen  have  gold  watches  that  the 
•even  kings  of  Rome,  the  Camilluses, 
Manliuses,  and  Fabisus,  could  not  have 
paid  for. 

If  by  chance  the  wife  of  a  receiver-ge- 
oerai  oi  finances  was  to  have  this  chapter 
ifead  at  her  toilatte  by  the  beUesprit  of  the 
boose,  she  would  have  a  strange  contempt 
tat  the  Romans  of  the  three  first  oenturiesy 


and  would  not  allow  a  Manlius,  Curius, 
or  Fabius,  to  enter  her  aiiti<i«hamber, 
should  he  come  on  foot  and  not  have 
wherewithal  to  take  his  part  at  play. 

Their  ready  money  was  of  brass.  It 
served  at  once  for  arms  and  money.  They 
fought  and  reckoned  with  tnass.  Three 
or  four  pounds,  of  brass,  of  twelve  ounces 
weight,  paid  for  an  ox.  They  bought 
necessaries  at  market,  as  they  buy  them  at 
present ;  and  men  had,  as  in  all  times, 
food,  clothing,  and  habitations.  The  Ro- 
mans, poorer  than  their  neighbours,  con- 
3uer^  them,  and  continually  augmented 
leir  territory  for  the  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  before  they  coined  silver 
money. 

The  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Sweeden  had  nothing  but  copper  money 
for  their  pay,  before  they  made  conquests 
out  of  their  own  country. 

Provided  we  have  a  pledge  of  eichange 
for  the  necessary  things  of  life,  commerce 
wilt  continually  go  on.  It  signifies  not 
whether  this  pledge  be  of  shells  or  paper. 
Gold  and  silver  have  prevailed  every- 
where, only  because  they  have  been  the 
most  rare. 

It  was  in  Asia  that  the  fint  manufiMS- 
turers  of  money  of  these  two  metals  com* 
menced,  because  Asia  was  tlie  cradle  of 
all  the  arts. 

There  certainly  was  no  money  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Gold  and  silver  passed  by 
weight :  Agamemnon  might  have  had  a 
treasure,  but  certainly  no  money. 

What  has  made  several  hardy  scholars 
suspect  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
written  until  the  time  in  which  the  He- 
brews began  to  procure  coins  from  their 
neighbours  is,  that  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage mention  is  made  of  shekels.  It  is 
there  said|  that  Abraham,  who  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  not  an  inch  of  land  in 
the  country  of  Canaan,  bought  there  a 
field  and  a  cave  in  which  to  bury  his  wife, 
for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  current 
money.  The  judicious  Don  Calmet 
values  this  sum  at  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  livresy  six  sous,  nine  deniers,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  calculations  adopted  at 
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random,  in  which  the  mark  of  ailTer  was 
of  six-and-iwenty  livres  valut;.  As  the 
mark  of  sil? er  has,  however,  increased  by 
half  the  sum,  the  present  Talue  would  be 
eight  hondred  and  nine^'*six  livres. 

Now,  as  in  that  time  there  was  no 
coined  money  answering  to  the  word 
*  pecunia,'  that  would  make  a  little  difii* 
culty,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  extri«* 
cate  ourselves. 

Another  difficulty  is,  thai  in  one  place 
it  is  said  that  Abraham  bought  this  field 
in  Hebron,  and  in  another  at  Sichem. 
On  that  point  consult  the  venerable  Bede, 
Raban,  Maure,  and  Emanuel  Sa. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  riches  which 
David  left  to  Solomon  in  coined  money. 
Some  make  it  amount  to  twenty-one,  or 
twenty-two  millions  of  French  livres, 
others  to  five-and-twenty.  There  is  no 
keeper  of  the  roy&l  treasure,  nor  teAerdan 
of  the  Grand  Turk*s,  who  can  exactly 
compute  the  treasure  of  King  Solomon ; 
but  the  young  bachelors  of  Oxford  and 
the  Sorbonne  make  out  the  amount  with- 
out difficulty. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  innumerable 
adventures  which  have  happened  to 
money  since  it  has  been  stampeo,  marked, 
valued,  altered,  increased,  buried,  and 
stolen,  having  through  all  its  transforma- 
tions constantly  remained  the  idol  of 
mankind.  It  is  so  much  loved,  that 
among  all  Christians  princes  there  still 
exists  an  old  law  which  is  not  to  allow 
gold  and  silver  to  go  out  of  their  king- 
doms. This  law  implies  one  of  two 
thing*— either  that  these  princes  reign 
over  fools  who  lavish  their  money  in  a 
foreign  country  for  their  pleasure,  or  that 
we  must  not  pay  our  debts  to  foreigners. 
It  is  however  clear,  that  no  person  is 
foolish  enough  to  give  his  money  without 
reason,  and  that,  when  we  are  in  debt  to 
a  foreiffner,  we  should  pay  him  either  in 
bills  of  exchange,  commodities,  or  legi- 
timate coin.  Thus  this  law  has  not  been 
executed  since  we  began  to  open  our 
eyes — which  is  not  long  ago. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on 
coined  money  ;  as  on  the  unjust  and  ridi« 


culous  augmentation  of  specie,  which 
suddenly  loses  considerable  sums  to  a 
state  on  the  melting  down  again ;  on  the 
re-8tamping,  with  an  augmentation  of 
ideal  value,  which  augmentation  invites 
ail  your  neighbours  and  all  your  enemies 
to  re^ooin  your  money  and  gain  at  your 
expense :  in  short,  on  twenty  other  eaually 
ruinous  expedients.  Several  new  books 
are  full  of  judicious  remarks  upon  Hob 
subject.  It  is  more  easy  to  write  on 
money  than  to  obtain  it ;  and  those  who 
gain  it,  jest  much  at  those  who  only  know 
how  to  write  about  it. 

In  general,  the  art  of  government  con- 
sists in  taking  as  much  money  as  poeai- 
ble  from  one  part  of  the  citizens  to  give 
to  the  other. 

It  is  demanded,  if  it  be  possible  radi- 
cally to  ruin  a  kingdom  of  which  the  soil 
in  general  is  fertile  ?  We  answer,  that 
the  thing  is  not  practicable,  since  from 
the  war  of  1689  to  the  end  of  1769,  in 
which  we  write,  everything  has  oontinu* 
ally  been  done  which  could  ruin  France 
and  leave  it  without  resource,  and  yet  it 
neyer  oould  be  brought  about.  It  is  a 
sound  body  which  has  had  a  fever  of 
eighty  years  with  relapses,  and  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  quacks,  but  which 
will  survive. 

MONSTEEIS. 

The  definition  of  monsters  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  is  generally  imagined.  Are 
we  to  apply  the  term  to  animate  of  enor- 
mous siie ;  to  a  fish,  or  a  serpent  fifteen 
feet  long,  for  instance  ?  There  are  some, 
however,  that  are  twenty  or  even  thirty 
feet  long,  in  comparison  with  which  of 
course  the  others,  instead  of  enormous  or 
monstrous,  would  appear  small. 

There  are  monsters  through  defect. 
But,  if  a  generally  well-made  and  hand- 
some man  were  destitute  from  his  birth 
of  the  little  toes  and  little  fingers,  would 
he  be  a  monster?  Teeth  are  more  neces- 
sary to  a  man :  1  have  seen  a  man  who 
never  had  a  tooth.  He  was  in  other  re- 
spects pleasing  in  his  person.  Even  de- 
stitute of  the  organs  of  generation,  still 
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more  necessary  in  the  system  of  nature, 
would  not  constitute  the  person  thus  de- 
fective a  monster. 

There  are  monsters  by  excess  as  well 
as  by  defect.  But  those  who  have  six 
fingers,  or  three  testicles,  or  two  perfora- 
tions instead  of  one,  orthe  spine  elongated 
in  the  form  of  a  small  tail,  are  not  consi- 
dered monsters. 

The  third  kind  consists  of  those  which 
have  members  of  other  aninnals ;  as  for 
example,  a  lion  with  the  wings  of  an  os- 
trich, or  a  serpent  with  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  like  the  griffin  and  ixion  of  the 
Jews.  But  all  bats  have  wings,  and  fly- 
ing fish  have  them,  without  being  mon- 
sters. 

Let  us,  then,  reserve  the  name  for  ani- 
mals whose  deformities  strike  us  with 
horror. 

Yet  the  first  negro,,  upon  this  idea,  was 
a  monster  to  white  women ;  and  the  most 
admirable  of  European  beauties  was  a 
monster  in  the  eyes  of  negroes. 

If  Polyphemus  and  the  Cyclops  had 
really  existed,  people  who  carried  an  eye 
on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose, 
would  in  the  Island  of  Li  pari,  and  the 
neigfaboarbood  of  Mount  i£ma,  have  been 
pronounced  monsters. 

I  once  saw,  at  a  fair,  a  young  woman 
with  four  nipples  or  rather  dugs,  and  what 
resembled  the  tail  of  a  cow  hanging  down 
between  them.  She  was  decidedly  a 
monster  when  she  displayed  her  neck, 
but  was  rather  an  agreeable  women  in 
appearance  when  she  concealed  it. 

Ceutaursand  Minotaurs  would  have 
been  monsters,  but  beautiful  monsters. 
The  well-proportioned  body  of  a  horse 
serving  as  a  base  or  support  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  man,  would  have  been  a  master- 
piece  of  nature's  workmanship  on  earth  ; 
just  as  we  draw  the  masterpieces  of 
heaven»tho6e  spirits  which  we  call  an* 
gels,  and  which  we  paint  and  sculpture 
'  in  our  churches — adorned  sometimes  with 
two  wings,  sometimes  with  four,  and 
sometimes  even  with  six. 

We  have  already  asked,  with  the  jndi- 
GioQs  Locke,  what  is  the  bounda^  of 


distinctions  between  the  human  and  merely 
animal  figure ;  what  is  the  point  of  mon- 
strosity at  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
take  your  stand  against  baptising  an  in« 
fant,  against  admitting  it  as  a  member  of 
the  human  species,  against  according  to 
it  the  possession  of  a  soul  ?  We  have 
seen  that  this  boundary  is  as  difficult  to 
be  settled,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  a  soul  is ;  for  there  certainly  are 
none  who  know  what  it  is  but  theolo- 
gians. 

Why  should  the  satyrs  which  St.  Je- 
rome saw,  the  ofl&pring  of  women  and 
baboons,  have  been  reputed  monsters? 
Might  it  not  be  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  lot  was  in  reality  happier  than 
ours?  Must  they  not  have  possessed 
more  strength  and  more  agility?  and 
would  they  not  have  laughed  at  us  as  an 
unfortunate  race,  to  whom  nature  had 
refused  both  tails  and  clothing  ?  A  mule, 
the  ofl&pring  of  two  differpnt  species ;  a 
jumart,  the  offspring  of  ahull  and  a  mare; 
a  tarin,  the  offiipring,  we  are  told,  of  a 
canary-bird  and  hen  linnet — are  not  mon- 
sters. 

But  bow  is  it  that  mules,  jamarts,  and 
tarins,  which  are  thus  produced  in  na^ 
ture,  do  not  themselves  reproduce  ?  And 
how  do  the  seminists,  ovists,  or  animal- 
culists,  explain  upon  there  respective 
theoWes,  the  formation  of  these  mongrel 
productions  ? 

I  will  tell  you  plainly,  that  they  do  not 
explain  it  at  all.  The  seminists  never 
discovered  how  it  is  that  the  ass  comma* 
nicaies  to  his  mule  ofispring  a  resem« 
blance  only  in  the  ears  and  crupper ;  the 
ovists  neither  inform  us,  nor  understand, 
how  a  mare  should  contain  in  her  egg 
anything  but  an  animal  of  her  own  spe- 
cies. And  the  animalculists  cannot  per- 
ceive, how  a  minute  embryo  of  aa  ass 
could  introduce  iu  ears  into  the  matiix 
of  a  mare. 

The  theorist  who,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  Philosophy  of  Venus,  maintained, 
that  all  animals  and  all  monsters  are 
formed  by  attraction,  was  still  less  euc- 
cessful  than  those  just  mentioned,  in  ao* 
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couotiDg  for  plMDomena  so  common  and 
yet  80  Burprising. 

Alas !  my  good  fnends !  you  none  of 
you  know  how  you  originate  your  own 
o£bpring ;  you  are  ignorant  of  the  secrets 
of  nature  in  your  own  species,  and  yet 
vainly  attempt  to  devolope  them  in  the 
mulel 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  pre- 
sumed, in  reference  to  a  monster  by  de- 
fect, that  the  whole  seminal  matter  did 
notr^achits  destined  appropriation;  or, 
perhaps,  that  the  small  spermatic  worm 
had  lost  a  portion  of  its  substance ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  the  egg  was  crazed  and  in- 
jured. With  respect  to  a  monster  by 
excess,  you  may  imagine  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  seminal  matter  superabound- 
ed  ;  that  of  two  spermatic  worms  united, 
one  could  only  animate  a  single  member 
of  the  animal,  and  that  that  member  re- 
mains in  supererogation ;  that  two  eggs 
have  blended  together,  and  that  one  of 
them  has  produced  but  a  single  member, 
which  was  joined  to  the  body  of  the 
other. 

But  what  would  you  say  of  so  many 
monstrosities  arising  from  the  addition  of 
parts  of  animals  of  a  totally  different  spe- 
cies? How  would  you  explain  a  crab 
on  the  neck  of  a  girl  ?  or  the  tail  of  a  rat 
upon  the  thigh  ?  or,  above  all,  the  four 
dugs  and  tail  of  a  cow,  which  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  fair  at  St.  Germain  ?  You 
would  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that 
the  unfortunate  woman's  mother  belonged 
to  the  very  extraordinary  family  of  Pasi- 
phae. 

Let  each  of  us  boldly  and  honestly  say, 
How  little  is  it  that  I  really  know. 

MORALITY. 

Babblers,  preachers,  extravagant  con- 
troversialists 1  endeavour  to  remember  that 
your  master  never  announced  that  the  sa- 
crament was  the  visible  sign  of  an  invisi- 
ble thing :  he  has  nowhere  admitted  four 
cardinal  virtues,  and  three  divine  ones. 
He  has  never  decided  whether  his  mother 
came  into  the  world  maculate  or  imma- 


culate. Cease,  therefore,  to  repeat  things 
which  never  entered  into  his  mind.  He 
has  said,  in  conformity  with  a  truth  as 
ancient  as  the  world — Love  God  and 
your  neighbour.  Abide  by  that  precept, 
miserable  cavillers  I  preach  morality  and 
nothing  more.  Observe  it,  and  let  the 
tribunals  no  longer  echo  with  your  pro- 
secutions ;  snatch  no  longer,  by  the  claw 
of  an  attorney,  their  morsel  of  bread  firom 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Dispute  not 
concerning  some  petty  benefice  with  the 
same  fury  as  the  papacy  was  disputed  in 
the  great  schism  of  the  west.  Monks ! 
place  not,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
the  universe  under  contribution ;  and  we 
may  then  be  able  to  believe  you. 

I  have  just  read  these  words  in  a  piece 
of  declamation  in  fourteen  volumes,  en- 
titled, The  History  of  the  Lower  Empire 
— '*  The  Christians  had  a  morality,  but 
the  Pagans  had  none." 

Oh,  M.  Le  Beau  1  author  of  these  four- 
teen volumes,  where  did  you  pick  up  this 
absurdity  ?  What  becomes  of  the  mora- 
lity of  Socrates,  of  Zeleucus,  of  Charon- 
das,  of  Cicero,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  ? 

There  is  but  one  morality,  M.  Le  Beau, 
as  there  is  but  one  geometry.  But  you 
will  tell  me,  that  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind are  ignorant  of  geometry.  True ; 
but  if  they  apply  a  little  to  the  study  of 
it,  all  men  draw  the  same  conclusions. 
Agriculturists,  manufacturers,  artisans, 
do  not  go  through  a  regular  course  of 
morality;  they  read  neither  the  ''De 
Finibus"  of  Cicero,  or  the  **  Ethics*'  of 
Aristotle;  but  as  soon  as  they  reflect, 
they  are,  without  knowing  it,  disciples 
of  Cicero.  The  Indian  dyer,  the  Tarta- 
rian shepherd,  and  the  English  seaman, 
are  acquainted  with  justice  and  injustice. 
Coufucius  did  not  invent  a  system  of 
morals,  as  men  construct  physical  sys- 
tems. He  found  his  in  the  nearts  of  all 
mankind. 

This  morality  existed  in  the  bosom  of 

the  pnstor  Festus,  when  the  Jews  pressed 

him  to  put  Paul  to  death  for  having  taken 

I  strangers  into  their  temple.     ^*  Leim," 
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said  be,  ''that  the  Romans  never  con- 
demn any  one  unheard." 

If  the  Jews  were  deficient  in  a  moral 
sense,  the  Romans  were  not,  and  paid  it 
homage. 

There  is  no  morality  in  superstition ;  it 
exists  not  in  ceremonies,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  dogmas.  We  cannot  repeat 
too  frequently  that  dogmas  differ,  but  that 
morality  is  the  same  among  all  men  who 
make  use  of  their  reason.  Morality  pro- 
ceeds from  God,  like  light ;  our  super- 
stitions are  only  darkness.  Reflect, 
reader ;  pursue  the  truth,  and  draw  the 
consequences. 

MOSES. 

SECTION    I. 

PflTLOsoPBY,  of  which  we  sometimes 
pa<s  the  boundaries,  researches  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  spirit  of  discussion  and 
criticism,  have  been  carried  so  far,  that 
several  learned  men  have  finally  doubted 
if  there  ever  was  a  Moses,  and  whether 
this  man  was  not  an  imaginary  being, 
such  as  were  Perseus,  Bacchus,  Atlas, 
Penthesilea,  Vesta,  Rhea,  Silria,  Isis, 
Sammonocodom,  Fo,  Mercury  Trisme- 
gistus,  Odin,  Merlin,  Francus,  Robert 
the  Devil,  and  so  many  other  heroes  of 
romance  whose  lives  and  prowess  have 
been  recorded. 

It  is  not  very  likely,  say  the  incredu- 
lous, that  a  man  ever  existed  whose  life 
18  a  continual  prodigy. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  woriced  so 
many  stupendous  miracles  in  £gypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  without  their  being 
known  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  likely,  that  no  Egyptian  or 
Greek  writer  should  have  transmitted 
these  miracles  to  posterity.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  Jews  alone :  and  in  the 
time  that  this  history  was  written  by  them, 
they  were  not  known  to  any  nation — not 
indeed  until  towards  the  second  century. 
The  first  author  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  of  Moses  is  Longinus,  minister 
of  queen  Zonobia,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelian. 

It  ii  to  be  remarked^  that  the  author 


of  the  Mercury  IVismegistus,  who  cer- 
tainly was  an  Egyptian,  says  not  a  single 
word  of  this  Moses. 

If  a  single  ancient  author  had  related  a 
single  one  of  these  miracles,  Eusebius 
would  no  doubt  have  triumphed  in  this 
evidence,  either  in  his  Histoiy  or  in  his 
Evangelical  Preparation. 

It  is  true,  he  mentions  authors  who 
have  quoted  his  name,  but  none  who 
have  cited  his  prodigies.  Before  him, 
the  Jews,  Joseplius  and  Philo,  who  have 
so  much  celebrated  their  own  nation, 
sought  all  the  writers  in  which  the  name 
of  Moses  is  found,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  one  who  made  the  least  mention 
of  the  marvellous  actions  attributed  to 
him. 

In  this  silence  of  the  whole  world,  the 
incredulous  reason  with  a  temerity  which 
refutes  itself. 

The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  pos- 
sessed the  Pentateuch,  which  they  attri* 
bute  to  Moses.  It  is  said,  even  in  their 
books,  that  this  Pentateuch  was  not  known 
until  the  reign  of  their  king  Joaiah,  thirty, 
six  years  before  the  destruction  and  cap- 
tivity of  Jerusalem;  and  <hey  then  only 
possessed  a  single  copy,  which  the  priest 
Hilkiah  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  strong 
box,  while  counting  money*  The  priest 
sent  it  to  the  king  by  his  scribe  Shaphan. 

All  this,  say  they,  necessarily  obscures 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  short,  if  the  Pentateuch  was  known 
to  all  the  Jews,  would  Solomon — ^the 
wise  Solomon,  inspired  by  God  himself 
to  build  a  temple — have  ornamented  this 
temple  with  so  many  statues,  contrary  to 
the  express  order  of  Moses  1 

All  the  Jewish  prophets,  who  prophe- 
cied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  that  of  King  Josiah, 
would  they  not  have  been  supported  in 
all  their  prophecies  by  the  laws  of  Moses  ? 
Would  they  not  a  thousand  times  have 
quoted  his  own  words  ?  Would  they  not 
have  commented  upon  them  ?  None  of 
them,  however,  quote  two  lines — no  one 
follows  the  text  of  Moses— they  even  op* 
pose  them  in  several  places. 
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AcoordiDg  to  these  unbcUerersi  the 
books  attributed  to  Moset  were  only 
written  among  the  Babylonians  during 
the  captifity,  or  immediately  afterwards 
by  fisaias.  Indeed,  we  see  only  Persian 
and  Chaldean  terminations,  in  the  Jewish 
writings :— '  Babel/  gate  of  God ;  « Phe- 
gor^beel/  or  '  BeeUphegor/  god  of  the 

Ereciptoes ;  *  Zebuth-beel,'  or  '  Beel*se- 
uth,  god  of  insects ;  '  Bethel/  house  of 
God ;  *  Daniel,'  judgment  of  god ;  *  Ga 
hriei/  man  of  God;  <Jahel,'  afflicted  of 
God;  «Jael/  the  life  of  God;  < Israel/ 
seeing  God  ;  '  Oviel/  strength  of  God ; 
*  Raphael/  help  of  God ;  'Uriel/  fire  of 
God. 

Thus,  all  is  foreign  in  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,  a  stranger  itself  in  Palestine ;  cir- 
cumcision,  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  the  ark, 
the  cherubim,  the  goat  Hazazel,  baptism 
of  justice,  simple  baptism,  proofs,  divi- 
nation, interpretation  of  dreams,  enchant- 
ment of  serpents, — nothing  originated 
among  these  people,  nothing  was  invented 
by  them. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke  be- 
lieved not  that  Moses  ever  existed ;  he 
thought  he  saw  in  the  Pentateuch  a  crowd 
of  contradictions  and  puzzling  chronolo- 
gical and  geographical  faults ;  names  of 
towns  not  then  built,  precepts  given  to 
kings  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  Jews 
had  no  kings ;  but  in  which  it  Is  probable 
there  were  none,  since  they  lived  in  de- 
serts, in  tents,  in  the  manner  of  the  Be- 
douin Arabs. 

What  appears  to  him  above  all  the  most 
palpable  contradiction,  is  the  gift  of  forty- 
eight  cities  with  their  suburbs,  made  to 
the  Levites  in  a  country  in  which  there 
was  not  a  single  village :  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally on  these  forty-eight  cities  that  he 
refutes  Abbadie,  and  even  has  the  cruelty 
to  treat  him  with  the  aversion,  and  con- 
tempt of  a  lord  of  the  Upper'  Chamber, 
or  a  Minister  of  State  towards  a  petty 
foreign  priest  who  would  be  so  imperti- 
nent as  to  reason  with  him. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  representing 
to  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  to  all  those 
who  tliink  with  him,  not  only  that  the 


Jewish  nation  has  a1wa3rs  believed  in  the 
existence  of  Moses,  and  in  that  of  his 
books,  but  that  even  Jesus  Christ  has 
acknowledged  him.  The  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  recognise  nim. 
St  Matthew  says  expressly,  that  Moses 
and  Elias  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  mountain  during  the  night  of  the 
transfiguration,  and  St.  Luke  says  the 
same. 

Jesus  Christ  declares  in  St.  Matthew, 
that  he  is  not  come  to  abolish  this  law, 
but  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  new  Testa- 
ment, we  are  often  referred  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  to  the  prophets.  The  whole 
church  has  always  believed  the  Penta- 
teuch written  by  Moses ;  and  further  of 
five  hundred  different  societies,  which 
have  been  so  long  established  in  Christeu- 
dom,  none  have  ever  doubted  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  prophet.  We  must 
therefore,  submit  our  reason,  as  so  many 
men  have  done  before  us. 

I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  gain  no- 
thing in  the  mind  of  the  viscount,  or  of 
those  of  his  opinion.  They  are  too  well 
persuaded  that  the  Jewish  books  were  not 
written  until  very  late,  and  during  the 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes  which  remained. 
But  we  shall  possess  the  consolation  of 
having  the  church  with  us. 

SFCTION    II. 

If  you  would  be  instructed  and  amused 
with  antiquity,  read  the  life  of  Muses  in 
the  article  Apocrypha. 

In  vain  have  several  scholars  believed 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses.  They  say  that  it  is 
affirmed  even  by  the  scripture,  that  the 
first  known  copy  was  found  in  the  time 
of  King  Josiah,  and  that  this  single  oopy 
was  brought  to  the  king  by  the  secretary 
Shaphan.  Now,  between  the  time  of 
Moses  and  this  adventure  of  the  secretary 
Shaphan,  there  were  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  by  the 
Hebrew  computation.  For  God  appeared 
to  Moses  in  ttie  burning  bush,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2213,  and  the  secretary 
Shaphan  published  the  book  of  the  law 
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in  the  year  of  the  world  3380.  This 
book  found  under  Josiah,  was  unknown 
until  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  Esdras^ 
inspired  by  God,  who  brought  the  holy 
sonptures  to  light 

But  whether  it  was  Esdras  or  another 
who  digested  this  book,  is  absolutely  in* 
different,  since  it  is  inspired.  It  is  not 
said  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  Moses  was 
the  author ;  we  might,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted to  attribute  it  to  the  declaration 
of  some  other  divine  mind,  if  the  church 
had  not  decided  that  the  book  is  by 
Moees. 

Some  opposers  add,  that  no  prophet 
has  quoted  tne  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  either  in 
the  Psalms  or  in  the  books  attributed  to 
SoIomoDi  in  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah,  or,  in 
shorty  in  any  canonical  book  of  the  Jews. 
Words  answering  to  those  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  Deutero- 
nomy, are  not  found  in  any  other  language 
recognised  by  them  as  authentic. 

Others,  still  more  bold,  have  put  the 
following  questions : — 

1st.  In  what  language  could  Moses 
have  written  in  a  savage  desert  T  It  could 
osly  be  in  Egyptian;  for  by  this  same 
book  we  are  told  that  Moses  and  all  his 
people  were  born  in  Egypt.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  they  spok%no  other 
language.  The  £^ptians  had  yet  made 
DO  use  of  papyrus;  tney  engraved  hiero- 
glyphics on  tables  of  wood  or  marble. 
It  is  even  said,  that  the  tables  of  the 
commandments  were  engraved  on  po- 
lished stones,  which  required  prodigious 
tune  and  labour. 

2nd.  Is  it  likely,  that  in  a  desert  where 
the  Jewish  people  had  neither  shoe-maker 
nor  tailor — ^in  which  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse was  obliged  to  work  a  continual 
miracle  to  preserve  the  old  dresses  and 
shoes  of  the  Jews — men  could  be  found 
cleaver  enough  to  engrave  the  five  books 
of  the  Peniaieuch  on  marble  or  wood? 
You  will  say,  that  th«7  found  labourers 
who  made  a  golden  aUf  in  one  ni^ht,i 
and  who  afterwards  reduced  the  gold  uto|' 


^  powder— an  operation  impracticable  to 
common  chemistry,  which  was  not  yet 
discovered?  Who  constructed  the  taber- 
nacle? Who  ornamented  thirty  columns 
of  brass  with  capitals  of  silver?  Who 
wove  and  embroidiered  veils  of  linen  with 
hyacinth,  purple,  and  scarlet  ?  An  ao- 
eoont  that  supporu  the  opinion  of  the 
contradictors.  Theyanswei,  that  it  was 
not  possible  that  in  a  desert  where  they 
were  in  want  of  everything,  for  them  to 
perform  works  so  intricate;  that  they 
must  have  began  by  making  shoes  and 
tunics ;  that  those  who  wanted  necessa- 
ries could  not  indulge  in  luxuries ;  and 
that  it  is  an  evident  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  had  founders,  engravers,  and 
embroiderers,  when  they  had  neiUier 
clothes  nor  bread. 

3rd.  If  Mo»es  had  written  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  would  all  young 
ueople  have  been  forbidden  to  read  the 
nrst  chapter?  Would  so  little  respect 
have  been  paid  to  the  legislator  ?  If  it 
was  Moses  who  said  that  God  punished 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth 
generation,  would  Ezekiel  have  dared  to 
say  the  contrary  ? 

4th.  If  Moses  wrote  Leviticus,  could 
he  have  contradicted  it  in  Deuteronomy  ? 
Leviticus  forbids  a  woman  to  marry  her 
brother,  Deuteronomy  commands  it. 

&th.  Could  Moses  have  spoken  of 
towns  which  existed  not  in  his  time? 
Would  he  have  said  that  towns  which, 
in  regard  to  him,  were  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  were  on  the  west  ? 

6th.  Would  he  have  assigned  forty- 
eiffht  cities  to  the  Levites,  in  a  country  in 
which  there  were  never  ten,  and  in  a  de- 
sert in  which  he  had  always  wandered 
without  habitation ! 

7th.  Would  he  have  prescribed  rules 
for  the  Jewish  kings,  when  not  only  there 
were  no  kings  among  this  people,  but 
they  were  held  in  horror,  and  ii  was  not 
probable  they  would  ever  have  any? — 
vVhat  1  would  Moses  have  given  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  kings  who  came  not 
until  A^e  hundred  years  after  him,  and 
have  said  nothing  in  relation  to  the  judges 
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and  priests  who  succeeded  him?  Does 
not  this  religion  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  composed  in  the  time 
of  kings,  and  that  the  ceremonies  insti- 
tuted by  Moses  were  only  traditional. 

8th.  Suppose  he  had  said  to  the  JeswB, 
—I  have  made  you  depart  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  thousand  combatants  from 
the  land  of  Egypt  under  the  protection 
of  your  God  ?  The  Jews,  would  they 
not  have  answered  him. — ^You  must  have 
been  very  timid  not  to  lead  us  against 
Pharoah  of  Egypt ;  he  could  not  have 
opposed  to  us  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  There  never  was  such 
an  army  on  foot  in  Egypt ;  we  should 
have  conquered  them  easily ;  we  should 
have  been  the  masters  of  their  country. 
What  I  has  the  God,  who  talks  to  you,  to 
please  us  slain  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt, 
which,  if  there  were  in  this  country  three 
hundred  thousand  families,  makes  three 
hundred  thousand  men  destroyed  in  one 
night,  simply  to  revenge  us,  and  yet  you 
have  not  seconded  your  God  and  given 
us  that  fertile  country  which  no&ing 
could  withhold  from  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  bave  made  us  depart  from 
Egypt  as  thieves  and  cowards,  to  perish 
in  deserts  between  mountains  and  preci- 
pices. You  might,  at  least,  have  con- 
ducted us  by  the  direct  road  to  this  land 
of  Canaan,  to  which  we  have  no  right, 
but  which  you  have  promised  us,  and  on 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
enter. 

It  was  natural  that,  from  the  land  of 
Goshen,  we  should  march  towards  Tyre 
a^d  Sidon,  along  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
you  made  us  entirely  pass  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  re-enter  Egypt,  proceed  as  far 
as  Memphis,  when  we  find  ourselves  at 
Beel-Sephor  on  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  turning  our  backs  on  the  land  of 
Canaan,  having  journeyed  eighty  leagues 
in  this  Egypt  which  we  wished  to  avoid, 
so  at  last  to  nearly  perish  between  the 
sea  and  the  army  of  Pharoah ! 

If  you  had  wished  to  deliver  us  to  our 
enemies,  you  could  not  have  taken  a  di^ 
ferent  route  and  other  measures,     God 


has  saved  us  by  miracle,  you  say ;  the 
sea  opened  to  let  us  pass;  but  after  such 
a  favour,  should  he  let  us  die  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  in  the  horrible  deserts  of  Ka- 
desh-barnea,  Mara,  Elim,  Horeb,  and 
Sinai  ?  All  our  fathers  perished  in  these 
frightful  solitudes ;  and  you  tell  us,  'at 
the  end  of  forty  years,  that  God  took 
particular  care  of  them. 

This  is  what  these  murmuring  Jews, 
these  unjust  children  of  the  vagabonds 
who  died  in  the  desert,  might  have  said 
to  Moses,  if  he  had  read  Exodus  and 
Genesis  to  them.  And  what  might  they 
not  have  said  and  done  on  the  article  of 
the  golden  calf?  What!  you  dare  to 
tell  us  that  your  brother  made  a  calf  for 
our  fathers,  when  you  were  with  God  on 
the  mountain?  You,  who  sometimes 
tell  us  that  you  have  spoken  to  God  face 
to  face,  and  sometimes  that  you  could 
only  see  his  back  1  But  no  matter,  you 
were  with  this  God,  and  your  brother  cast 
a  golden  calf  in  one  day,  and  gave  it  to 
us  to  adore  it ;  and  instead  of  punishing 
your  unworthy  brother,  you  make  him 
our  chief  priest,  and  order  your  Levites 
to  slay  twenty-three  thousand  men  of 
your  people.  Would  our  fathers  have 
suffered  this  ?  Would  they  have  sJlowed 
themselves  to  be  sacrificed  like  so  many 
victims  o'f  sanguinary  priests  ?  You  teU 
us  that,  D5t  content  with  this  incredible 
butchery,  you  have  further  massacred 
twenty-four  thousand  of  otir  poor  follow- 
ers b«:ause  one  of  them  slept  with  a 
Midianitish  woman,  whilst  you  yourself 
espoused  a  Mtdianite ;  and  yet  you  add, 
that  you  are  the  mildest  of  men !  A  few 
more  instances  of  this  mildness,  and  not 
a  soul  would  have  remained* 

No ;  if  you  have  been  capable  of  all 
this  cruelty,  if  you  can  have  exercised  it, 
you  would  be  the  most  barbarous  of  men, 
and  no  punishment  would  suffice  to  ex- 
piate so  great  a  crime. 

These  are  nearly  the  objections  which 
all  scholars  make  to  those  who  think  that 
Moses  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
But  we  answer  them,  that  the  ways  of 
Ood  are  not  those  of  men ;  that  God  has 
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proved,  eonducted/  and  abandoned  his  c  them  so  many  prodigies^  w«re  foi'ced  to 

people  by  a  wisdom  which  is  unknown  |  wander  in  the  deserts  in  which  they  died, 

to  us ;  that  the  Jews  themselves,  for  more  <  instead  of  seeking  to  possess  themselves 

than  two  thousand  years,  have  believed  {  of  fertile  Egypt? 

that  Moses  is  Uie  author  of  these  books ;  |      By  these  rules  of  an  established  and 

that  the  church,  which  has  succeeded  the  <  reasonable  human  criticism,  we   must 

synagogue,  and  which  is  equally  in&lli-  j  agree  that  it  is  rery  likely  that  Moses  con- 

ble,  has  decided  this 

and  that  scholars  si 

when  the  church  pronounces. 

S  tarch  in  his  Treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris, 
SECTION  III.  ^  thatTiphon,  the  father  of  Jerosselaim  and 


We  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a 


Juddecus,  fled  from  Egypt  on  an  ass. 


Moses,  a  legislator  of  the  Jews.  We  j  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  an- 
will  here  examine  his  history,  fbUowing  <  cestors  of  the  Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
merely  the  rules  of  criticism ;  the  Divine  $  rusalem,  were  supposed  to  have  been  fu- 
is  not  submitted  to  similar  examination,  i  gitives  from  Egypt.  A  tradition,  no  less 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  probar  <  ancient  and  more  general  is,  that  the  Jews 
ble ;  men  can  only  judge  as  men.  It  is  >  were  driven  from  Egypt,  either  as  a  troop 
veiy  natural  and  veiy  probable,  that  an  i  of  unruly  brigands,  or  a  people  infected 
Arab  nation  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  i  vrith  leprosy.  This  douole  accusation 
Egypt,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta ;  I  carries  its  probabiUty  even  from  the  land 
that  It  was  tributary  or  slave  to  the  Egyp-  |  of  Goshen,  which  they  had  inhabited,  a 
tian  kings,  and  that  afterwards  it  sougnt  \  neighbouring  land  of  the  vagabond  Arabs, 
to  establish  itself  elsewhere ;  but  that  |  and  where  Uie  disease  of  leprosy,  pecu- 
which  reason  alone  cannot  admit  is,  that  >  liar  to  the  Arabs,  migh*t  be  conmion.  It 
this  nation,  composed  of  seventy  persons  <  appears  even  by  the  scripture,  that  this 
at  most  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  increased  |  people  went  from  Egypt  against  their 
in  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  from  ?  will.  The  seventeenth  chapter  of  Deu- 
Joseph  to  Moses,  to  the  number  of  six  <  teronomy  forbids  kinra  to  think  of  lead- 
hundred  thousand  combatants,  according  ;  ing  the  Jews  back  to  Egypt, 
to  the  book  of  Kxodus,  which  six  hun- >  The  conformity  of  several  Egyptian  and 
dred  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  \  Jewish  customs  still  more  strengthens  the 
arms  imply  a  multitude  of  about  two  mil-  >  opinion  that  this  people  was  an  Egyptian 
lions,  counting  old  men,  women,  and  ^  colony,  and  what  gives  it  a  new  degree 
children*  It  is  not  certainly  in  the  course  <  of  probability  is,  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
of  nature  for  a  colony  of  seventy  persons,  I  over ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  flight  or  pass- 
as  many  males  as  females,  to  proKduce  in  ]  age  instituted  in  memoiy  of  their  evasion, 
two  centuries  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  <  This  feast  alone  would  be  no  proof;  for 
Hie  calculations  made  on  this  progression  s  among  all  people  there  are  solemnities 
by  men  very  little  versed  in  the  things  of  ?  estabUshed  to  celebiate  fribnlous  and  in- 
this  world,  are  falsified  by  the  experience  <  credible  events ;  such  were  most  of  the 
of  all  nations,  and  all  times.  Uhildren  \  feasts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  a 
are  not  made  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  i  flight  from  one  country  to  another  is  no- 
Reflect  well  that  atthis  ratea  populadon  I  thing  uncommon,  and  calls  for  belief, 
of  ten  thousand  persons  in  two  hundred  <  The  proof  drawn  from  this  feast  of  the 
yeaiB  would  produce  more  inhabitants  )  Passover  receives  a  still  gMater  force  by 
than  the  globe  of  the  earth  could  sustain.  <  that  of  the  tabernacles,  in  memory  of  the 
Is  it  not  more  probaUe,  that  tliese  six  \  time  in  which  the  Jews  inhabited  the 
hundred  thousand  combatants,  favoured  \  desert  on  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
by  the  author  of  Nature  who  worked  for  |  These  similttudes,  united  with  so  many 
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Others,  proTe  that  a  colony  really  went 
6rom  E^^pty  and  finally  establiahed  itself 
*  for  some  time  at  Palestine. 

Almost  all  the  rest  is  of  a  kind  so  mar- 
vellous, that  human  sagacity  cannot  di- 
gest it.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  seek 
the  time  in  which  the  history  of  this  flight 
— that  is  to  say,  the  book  of  Exodus — 
can  have  been  written,  and  to  examine 
the  opinions  which  then  prevailed ;  opi- 
nions, of  which  the  proof  is  in  the  book 
itself,  compared  with  the  ancient  customs 
of  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  books  attributed  to 
Moses,  the  most  common  rules  of  criti- 
cism permit  us  not  to  believe  that  he  can 
be  the  author  of  them. 

1st.  It  is  not  lihely  that  he  spoke  of  the 
places  by  names  which  were  not  given  to 
them  until  long  afterwards.  In  this  book 
mention  is  made  of  the  cities  of  Jair,  and 
every  one  agrees  that  they  were  not  so 
named  until  long  after  the  death  of  Moses. 
It  also  speaks  of  the  country  of  Dan,  and 
the  tribe  of  Dan  had  not  given  its  name 
to  the  country  of  which  it  was  not  yet  the 
master. 

2nd.  How  could  Moses  have  quoted 
the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  when 
these  wars  and  this  book  were  after  his 
time? 

3rd.  How  could  Moses  speak  of  the 
pretended  defeat  of  a  giant  named  Og, 
King  of  Bashan,  vanquished  in  the  desert 
in  the  last  year  of  his  government  ?  And 
how  could  he  add,  that  he  further  saw  his 
bed  of  iron  of  nine  cubits  long  in  Rabath  ? 
This  city  of  Rabath  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  into  whose  country  the  He- 
brews had  not  yet  penetrated.  Is  it  not 
apparent,  that  such  a  passage  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  posterior  writer,  which  his 
inadvertence  betrays?  As  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  gained  over  the  giant,  he 
brings  forward  the  bed  said  to  be  still  at 
liabath,  forgetting  that  it  is  Moses  whom 
he  makes  speak,  who  was  dead  long  be- 
fore. 

4th.  How  could  Moses  have  called 
cities  beyond  the  Jordan,  which,  with 
regard  to  him,  were  on  thb  side  ?    Is  it 


not  palpable,  that  die  ho6k  attributed  to 
him  was  written  a  long  time  after  the 
Israelites  had  crossed  this  little  river  Jor- 
dan, which  they  never  passed  under  his 
conduct  ? 

5th.  Is  it  likely  that  Moses  told  his 
people,  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  govern- 
ment he  took,  in  the  little  province  of 
Aigob— a  sterile  and  frightful  country  of 
Arabia  Petraea — sixty  great  towns  sur- 
rounded with  high  fortified  walls,  inde- 
pendent of  an  infinite  number  of  open 
cities  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  probable, 
that  these  exaggerations  were  afterwards 
written  by  a  man  who  wished  to  flatter  a 
stupid  nation  ? 

6th.  It  is  still  less  likely,  that  Moses 
related  the  miracles  with  which  this  his- 
tory is  filled. 

It  is  easy  to  persuade  a  happy  and  vic- 
torious people  that  God  has  fought  for 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
a  people  should  believe  a  hundred  mira- 
cles in  their  favour,  when  all  these  prodi- 
gies ended  only  in  making  them  perish  in 
a  desert.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the 
miracles  related  in  Exodus. 

7th.  It  appears  contradictory  and  in- 
jurious to  the  divine  essence  to  suppose 
that  God,  having  formed  a  people  to  be 
the  sole  depository  of  his  laws,  and  to 
reign  over  all  nations,  should  send  a  man 
of  this  people  to  demand  of  the  king, 
their  oppresifor,  permission  to  go  into  the 
desert  to  sacrifice  to  his  God,  that  this 
people  might  escape  under  the  pretence 
of  this  sacrifice.  Our  common  ideas  can- 
not forbear  attaching  an  idea  of  baseness 
and  knavery  to  this  management,  far  from 
recognising:  the  majesty  and  power  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

When,  immediately  after,  we  read  that 
Moses  changed  his  rod  into  a  serpent, 
before  the  king,  and  turned  all  the  waters 
of  the  kingdom  into  blood ;  that  he  caused 
frogs  to  be  produced  which  covered  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  that  he  changed  all 
the  dust  into  lice,  and  filled  the  air  with 
venomous  winged  insects ;  that  he  affliotMl 
all  the  men  and  animals  of  the  country 
with  frightful  ulcers ;  that  he  called  hail, 
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leihpestSy  and  ffkimdery  to  ruin  all  the 
country ;  that  he  covered  it  with  locusts ; 
that  he  plunged  it  in  fearful  darkness  for 
three  dap ;  that,  finaUy»  an  exterminat- 
ing angel  struck  with  death  all  Uie  first- 
born of  men  and  animals  in  Egypt,  com- 
mencing with  the  son  of  the  king; — again, 
when  we  afterwards  see  his  people  walk- 
ing acroes  the  Red  Sea,  the  waves  sus- 
pended in  mountains  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  afterwards  falling  on  the  army 
of  Pharaoh,  which  they  swallowed  up — 
when,  I  say,  we  read  all  these  miiacies, 
the  first  idea  which  comes  into  our  minds 
is,  that  this  people,  for  whom  God  per- 
fimned  such  astonidiing  things,  no  doubt 
became  the  masters  of  me  universe.  But, 
no !  the  fruit  of  so  many  wonders  was, 
that  they  suffered  want  and  hunger  in 
arid  sands ;  and — prodigy  upon  prodigy 
—all  died  without  seeing  the  little  comer 
of  earth  in  which  their  descendants  after- 
wards, for  some  years,  established  them- 
selves 1  It  is  no  doubt  pardonable  if  we 
disbelieve  this  crowd  of  prodigies,  at  the 
least  of  which  reason  so  decidedly  re^ 
volts. 

This  reason,  left  to  itself,  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  Moses  wrote  such  strange 
things.  How  can  we  make  a  generation 
believesomany  miracles  uselessly  wrought 
for  it,  and  all  of  which,  it  is  said,  were 
performed  in  the  desert?  What  being, 
enjoying  divine  power,  would  employ  it 
in  preserving  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  these' 
people,  after  having  armed  all  nature  in 
Uieir  fiivour  ? 

It  is  therefore  very  natural  to  think, 
that  all  this  prodigious  history  was  writ- 
ten a  long  tiire  after  Moses,  as  the  ro- 
mances of  Charlemagne  were  forged  three 
eenturies  after  him  ;  and  as  the  origins  of 
all  nations  have  not  been  written  until 
they  were  out  of  sight,  tlie  imagination 
has  been  left  at  liberty  to  invent.  The 
more  coarse  and  unfortunate  a  people  are, 
the  more  they  seek  to  exalt  their  ancient 
history ;  and  what  people  have  been  longer 
miserable,  or  more  barbarous,  than  the 
Jews? 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  when  they 


had  not  wherewithal  to  make  shoes  in 
their  deserts,  under  the  government  of  . 
Moses,  that  there  were  any  curious  enoo^ 
to  write.  We  should  presume,  that  the 
poor  creatures  bom  in  these  deserts  did 
not  receive  a  very  brilliant  education; 
and  that  the  nation  only  began  to  read 
and  write  when  it  had  some  commerce 
with  Phenicia.  It  was  probably  in  the 
commencement  of  monarchy  that  the 
Jews,  feeling  they  had  some  genius,  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  and  adjust^  their  tra- 
ditions. Would  they  have  made  Moses 
recommend  kings  to  read  and  write  even 
his  law  in  a  time  in  which  there  were 
nontf  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  com- 
posed to  moderate  the  power  of  royalty  ; 
and  that  it  was  written  by  priests  in  Uie 
time  of  Saul  ? 

It  is  most  likely  at  this  epoch,  that  we 
must  place  the  digest  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  frequent  slaveries  this  people  were 
subiect  to,  seem  badly  calculated  to  esta- 
blish literature  in  a  nation,  and  to  render 
books  very  common  ;  and  the  more  rare 
these  books  were  in  the  commencement, 
the  more  the  authors  ventured  to  fill  them 
with  miracles. 

The  Pentateuch,  attributed  to  Moses, 
is,  no  doubt,  very  ancient ;  if  it  was  put 
in  order  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  Solomon, 
it  was  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
of  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  time. 
We  see  that  all  known  nations,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ignorance,  were  fond  of 
prodigies.  All  was  then  performed  by 
celestial  ministry  in  Egypt,  Phrygia, 
Greece,  and  Asia. 

The  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  give  us 
to  understand,  that  every  nation  has  its 
gods,  and  that  these  gods  have  all  nearly 
an  equal  power. 

If  Moses,  in  the  name  of  God,  changed 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  the  priests  of  Pha- 
raoh did  as  much ;  if  he  changed  all  the 
waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  even  to  that 
which  was  in  the  vases,  the  priests  im- 
mediately performed  the  same  prodigy, 
without  our  being  able  to  conceive  on 
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what  waters  tkey  performed  this  metar  |  people  had  their  prodigies  and  osacles, 
morphods;  at  least,  unless  they  expressly  |  and  it  never  eren  oame  into  the  minds  of 
created  new  waters  for  the  purpose.  The  }  any  nations  to  doubt  the  miracles  and 
Jewish  writers  prefer  beint^  reduced  to  1  prophecies  of  others.  They  weve  ooq- 
this  absurdity,  rather  than  allow  us  to  tented  with  opposing  similar  arms ;  it 
suspect  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  had  not  \  seems  as  if  &e  priests,  in  denying  the 
the  power  of  changing  water  mto  blood,  |  prodigies  of  other  nations,  feared  to  di»- 
as  well  as  the  God  of  Jacob.  |  crbdit  their  own.    This  kind  of  theology 

But  when  the  latter  fills  &e  land  of  {  prevailed  a  long  time  over  all  the  earth. 
Bgypt  with  lice,  changing  all  the  dust  I  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  here  on  the  de- 
into  them,  his  entire  superiority  appears ;  |  tail  of  all  that  is  written  on  Moses.  We 
the  magi  cannot  imitate  it,  and  they  make  ;|  speak  of  his  laws  in  more  than  one  place 
the  God  of  the  Jews  speak  tlius— *•«  Pha^  |;  in  this  work.  We  wilt  here  oonftne  oui>- 
raoh  shall  know  that  nothing  is  eqiMl  to  I  selves  to  remaiking,  bow  much  we  are 
me."  These  words  put  into  his  mouth,  I  astonished  to  see  a  legislator  inspired  by 
merely  mark  a  being  who  believes'him- 1  God ;  a  prophet,  throogh  whom  God 
self  more  powerful  than  his  rivals ;  he  ^  himself  speaks,  proposing  to  us  no  future 
was  equalled  in  the  metamorphosis  of  a  ^  life.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  Le- 
rod  into  a  seruent,  and  in  that  of  the  wa^  \  viticus,  which  can  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
ters  into  blooa ;  but  he  gains  the  victory  >  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  reply  to 
in  the  article  of  the  lice  aad  the  following  |  this  overwhelming  difficulty  is,  that  God 
miracles.  \  proportioned  himself  to  the  ignorance  of 

This  idea  of  the  supernatural  power  of  \  me  Jews.  What  a  miserable  answer ! 
priests  of  all  countries,  is  displayed  m  i  It  was  for  God  to  elevate  the  Jews  to 
several  places  of  scripture.  When  Ba-  \  necessary  knowledge — not  to  lower  him- 
laam,  the  priest  of  the  tittle  slate  of  a  petty  >  self  to  them.  If  the  soul  is  immortal,  if 
king,  named  Balak,  in  the  midst  oi'  de-  \  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in 
jerts,  is  near  cursing  the  Jews,  their  God  I  another  Hfe,  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  he 
appears  to  him  to  prevent  him.  It  seems  >  informed  of  it.  If  God  spoke,  he  must 
that  the  malediction  of  Balaam  was  much  |  have  informed  them  of  this  fundamental 
to  be  feared.  To  restrain  this  priest,  it ',  dogma.  What  legislator,  what  god  but 
is  not  eno4>gh  that  God  speaks  to  him,  he  \  this,  proposes  to  his  people  wine,  oil,  and 
sends  before  him  an  angel  with  a  sword,  >  milk  alone!  What  god  but  this  always 
and  speaks  himself  again  by  the  mouth  I  encourages  his  believers,  as  a  chief  of 
of  his  ass.  All  these  precautions  certainly  >'  robbers  encourages  his  troops,  with  the 
prove  the  opinion  which  then  prevailea, }  hope  of  plunder  only !  Once  more ;  it 
that  the  malediction  of  a  priest,  what-  ^  is  very  pardonable  for  mere  human  rea- 
ever  it  was,  dr»w  fetal  consequences  after  I  son  simply  to  see,  in  such  a  history,  the 
it  i  barbarous  stupidity  of  the  finit  ages  of  a 


savage  people.  Man,  whatever  he  does, 
cannot  reason  otherwise;  but  if  God 
really  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 


This  idea  of  a  God  superior  to  other 
gods,  though  he  made  heaven  and  earth, 
was  so  rooted  in  all  minds,  that  Solomon 

in  his  last  prayer  cries,  ^'  Oh,  my  God !  \  must  subout  without  reasoning, 
there  is  no  other  god  like  thee  in  earth  >  A/rnTinv 

or  \u  aven."     It  is  this  opinion  which  \  MOTION. 

ren'iered  the  Jews  so  credulous  respect-  I  A  philosopher^  ia  the  neighbourhood 
ing  the  sorceries  and  enchantments  of  other  \  of  Mount  Krapak,  argued  with  me  that 
n  iiions.  i  motion  is  essential  to  matter. 

It  is  this  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  "  Everything  oMves,^'  says  he;  "the 
of  the  Witch  of  Endor,who  had  the  power  I  sun  continually  revolves  on  his  own  axis: 
of  invoking  the  shade  of  Saul.    Every  >  the  planets  do  the  same,  and  every  planet 
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has  many  difiereDt  motions ;  everything 
is  a  sieve ;  everything  passes  through  a 
sieve ;  the  hardest  metal  is  pierced  with 
an  infinity  of  pores,  by  which  escapes  a 
constant  torrent  of  vapours  that  circulate 
in  space.  The  universe  is  nothing  but 
motion ;  motion,  therefore,  is  essential  to 
matter/' 

'*  But,  sir,''  said  I  to  him,  **  might  not 
any  one  say,  in  answer  to  what  you  have 
advanced — ^lliis  block  of  marble,  this 
cannon,  this  house,  this  motion,  are  not 
in  motion ;  therefore  motion  is  not  essen- 
tial." 

"  They  do  move,"  he  replied  ;  "  they 
move  in  space  together  with  the  earth  by 
the  common  motion,  and  they  move  so 
incontestably  (although  insensibly)  by 
their  own  peculiar  motion ;  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
turies, there  will  remain  not  a  single  atom 
of  the  masses  which  now  constitute  them, 
firom  which  particles  are  detaching  them- 
selves every  passing  moment." 

**  But,  my  good  sir,  I  can  conceive 
matter  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest ;  motion, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  essential 
to  it." 

**  Why,  certainly,  it  must  be  of  vast 
consequence  whether  you  conceive  it  to 
be,  or  conceive  it  not  to  be,  in  a  state  of 
^est.  I  still  repeat,  that  it  u  impossible 
for  it  to  be  so. 

"This  is  a  bold  assertion ;  but  what, 
let  me  ask  you,  vnll  you  say  to  chaos  ?" 

"  Oh,  chaos !  If  we  were  inclined  to 
talk  about  chaos,  I  should  tell  you  that 
all  was  necessarily  in  motion,  and  that 
*  the  breath  of  God  moved  upon  the  wa- 
ters ;*  that  the  element  of  water  was  re- 
cognised in  existence,  and  that  the  other 
elements  existed  also;  that,  consequently, 
fire  existed ;  that  there  cannot  be  fire 
without  motion,  that  motion  is  essential 
to  fire.  You  will  not  succeed  much  with 
chaos." 

"  Alas !  who  can  succeed  with  all  these 
subjects  of  dispute  ?  But,  as  you  are  so 
very  fully  acquainted  with  these  things, 
I  must  request  you  to  inform  me  why 
one  body  mipels  another :  whether  it  is 


because  matter  is  impenetmble,  or  be* 
cause  two  bodies  cannot  be  together  in 
one  place ;  or  because,  in  every  case  of 
every  description,  the  weak  is  driven  be- 
fore the  strong  V* 

^*  Your  last  reason  is  rather  more  fiice- 
tioos  than  philosophical.  No  person  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  communication  of  motion." 

**  That,  however,  does  not  nrevent  its 
being  essential  to  matter.  Kb  one  has 
tver  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of 
sensation  in  animals ;  yet  this  sensation 
is  so  essential  to  them,  that,  if  you  exclude 
the  idea  of  it,  vou  no  longer  have  the  idea 
of  an  animal. 

''  Well,  1  will  concede  to  you,  for  a 
moment,  that  motion  is  essential  to  mat- 
ter—(just  for  a  moment,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, for  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
embroil  myself  with  the  theologians); 
and  now,  after  this  adij^ission,  tell  me 
how  one  ball  produces  motion  in  an- 
other?" 

^*  You  are  very  curioosand  inquisitive ; 
you  wish  me  to  inform  you  of  what  no 
philosopher  ever  knew." 

'*  It  appears  rather  curious,  and  even 
ludicrous,  that  we  should  know  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  yet  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  principle  of  the  communication  of 
motion  1" 

"It  is  the  same  vrith  everything  else ; 
we  know  the  laws  of  reasoning,  but  we 
know  not  what  it  is  in  us  that  reasons. 
The  ducts  through  which  our  blood,  and 
other  animal  fluids  pass,  are  very  well 
known  to  us,  but  we  know  not  what  forms 
that  blood  and  those  fluids.  We  are  in 
life,  but  we  know  not  in  what  the  vital 
principle  consbts." 

"  Inform  me,  however,  at  least,  whe- 
ther, if  motion  be  essential  to  matter, 
there  has  not  always  existed  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  world  ?" 

"  That  is  an  old  chimera  of  Epicurus 
revived  by  Descartes.  I  do  not,  for  my 
own  part,  see  that  this  equality  of  motion 
in  the  world  is  more  necessary  than  an 
equality  of  triangles.  It  is  essential  that 
a  triangle  should  have  three  angles  and 
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three  sides,  but  it  is  not  essential  that  the  and  his  system  recovered  its  former  sta- 
number  ef  triangles  on  this  globe  should  ;  lion  :  the  scandal  of  mathematics  disap- 
be  always  equal/'  ;  peared,  and  ihe  quackery  of  the  square 

^*  But  is  there  not  always  an  equality  ;  of  the  velocity  was  dismissed  at  last  to 
of  forces,  as  other  philosophers  express  |  the  extramundane  spaces,  to  the  limbo  ol 
it  V*  \  vanity,  together  with  the  monads  which 

"  Hiat  is  a  similar  chimera.   We  must,  \  Leibnitz  supposed  to  constitute  the  con- 
upon  such  a  principle,  suppose  that  there  j  centric  mirror  of  nature,  and  also  with  his 
is  always  an  equal  number  of  men,  and  l  elaborate  and  &nciful  system  of  *  pre- 
animais,  and  moving  beings,  which   is  \  established  harmony/ 
absurd/' 

By  the  way,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  i  MOUNTAIN, 

force  of  a  body  in  motion?  It  is  the  ^  The  &ble  of  the  mountain  which,  after 
product  of  its  quantity  multiplied  by  its  I  alarming  the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
velocity  in  a  given  time.  Calling  the  ^  its  outcries  in  labour,  was  ridiculed  by 
quantity  of  a  body  four,  and  its  velocity  \  all  present  when  it  became  delivered  of 
four,  the  force  of  its  impulse  will  be  equal  i  a  mouse,  is  at  once  ancient  and  universal, 
to  sixteen.  Another  quantity  we  will  \  The  company,  however,  who  tlius  gave 
assume  to  be  two,  and  its  velocity  two ;  i  way  to  ridicule,  were  not  a  company  of 
the  force  with  which  that  impels  is  as  \  philosopht^rs.  Those  who  mocked  should 
four.  This  is  the  grand  principle  of  me-  \  m  reality  have  admired.  A  mountain's 
chanics.  Leibnitz  decidedly  and  pom-  ^  being  delivered  of  a  mouse  was  an  event 
pously  pronounced  the  principle  defec-  (  as  extraordinary,  and  as  worthy  of  admi- 
tive.  He  maintained  that  it  was  neces»  \  ration,  as  a  mouse's  being  delivered  of  a 
sary  to  measure  that  force,  that  product,  $  mountain.  A  rock's  producing  a  rat  is  a 
by  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the  square  i  case  absolutely  prodigious,  and  the  world 
of  the  velocity.  But  this  was  mere  cap-  i  never  beheld  anything  approaching  to 
tious  sophistry  and  chicanery,  an  ambi-  I  such  a  miracle.  All  the  worlds  in  the 
guity  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  founded  |  universe  could  not  originate  a  fly.  Thus, 
on  an  abuse  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  s  in  cases  where  the  vulgar  mock,  tlie  phi- 
Galileo,  that  the  spaces  traversed  with  a  >  losopher  admires ;  and  where  the  vulgar 
motion  uniformly  accelerated  were,  to  |  strain  their  eyes  in  stupid  astonishment, 
each  other,  as  the  squares  of  the  times  <  he  often  smiles, 
and  velocities.  1  tm  a  i  t 

Leibniu  did  not  consider  the  time,  \  NAIL, 

which  he  ought  to  have  considered  No  <  We  only  ask  here  from  the  censors  of 
English  mathematician  adopted  his  sys-  5  books,  permission  to  transcribe  from  thut 
tem.  It  was  received  for  a  while  by  a  \  which  the  Dominican  missionary  Labat, 
small  number  of  geometricians  in  France.  \  proveditor  of  the  holy  ofiice,  has  written 
It  pervaded  some  books,  and  even  the  I  concerning  the  nails  of  the  cross,  into 
philosophical  institutions  of  a  pei-son  of  |  which  it  is  more  than  probable  no  nail 
great  celebrity.  Maupertuis  is  very  abu-  <  was  ever  driven, 
sive  of  Mairan,  in  a  little  work  entitled  <  *'  The  Italian  priest  who  conducted  ua 
A,  B,  C ;  as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ]  had  sufficient  interest  to  get  us,  among 
teach  the  a,  6,  c,  of  science  to  any  man  ^  other  things,  a  sight  of  the  nails  with 
who  followed  the  old  and,  in  fact,  the  \  which  our  Saviour  was  fastened,  to  tlie 
true  system  of  calculation.  Mairan  was, )  cross.  They  appeared  to  me  very  diflfer- 
however,  in  the  right.  He  adhered  to  ^  ent  from  those  which  the  Benedictines 
the  ancient  measurement,  that  of  the  <  show  at  St.  Denis.  Possiblv  those  be- 
quantity  multiplied  by  the  velocity.  He  \  longing  to  St.  Denis  served  tor  the  feet, 
l^aduaily*  prevailed  over  his  antagonistS|  I  and  the  others  for  the  hands.    It  t?as 
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necessary  that  those  for  the  hands  should  I 

be  sufficiently  large  and  strojig  to  sup-  |  NATURE. 

port  all  the  weight  of  the  body.     How-  > 

ever,  the  Jews  must  either  have  made  j    Dialogue  between  the  Pkilotopher  and 

use  of  more  than  four  nails,  or  some  of  I  Nature* 

those  which  are  shown  to  the  faithful  are  \ 

not  genuine.     History  relates,  that  St.  \      „,  the  philosopher. 

Helena  threw  one  of  them  into  the  sea,  \      What  are  you,   Nature  ?   I   live  in 

to  appease  a  furious  tempest  which  as-  I  y^"  ^  ^"^  ^  "*^«  *««"  searchmg  for  you 

sailed  the  ship  in  which  she  had  em*  ?  '^'  ^^Y  y«J"»  ^^d  have  never  yet  been 

barked.  Constantine  madeuseofanothei,  \  ^^e  to  find  you. 

to  make  a  bit  for  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  \  .         nature. 

One  is  shown   entire  at  St.  Denis  in ) .   The  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  lives  it 

France ;  another  also  entire  at  the  Holy    "  »»«>  extended  to  twelve  hundred  years, 

Cross  of  .lerusalem  at  Rome.    A  very  J  attoched  the  same  reproach  to  me.  They 

eelebrated  Roman  author  of  our  day  as-  j  ^"®**  ""«  I«« »  ^"eX  P^^^^d  a  thick  veil 

serts,  that  the  iron  crown  with  which  I  ^^^^  »"y^  ^^^  i  »n<^  ^»cy  said  that   no 

they  crown  the  emperors  in  Italy  was  » <*"®  ^^^^  «^«r  ""««  >^- 

made  out  ofone  of  these  nails.     We  are  |      _   .  philosopher. 

shown  at  Rome  and  at  Carpentras  two        ^j.^'  ^^  "**^  account  that  I  apply  im- 

bridJe  bits  also  made  of  these  nails,  not  |  mediately  to  yourself.    I  nave  been  able 

to  mention  more  at  other  places.    To  be  ^^  measure  some  of  your  globes,  to  as- 

sure,  several  of  them  are  discreet  enough  I  <f  ^^/»  "»«>/  courses,  and  to  point  out 

to  say,  that  it  is  the  head  or  point  only    ["«  *a^«  ^^  ^^^'O" »  ^^^  I  have  never 

of  these  nails  which  they  exhibii.'*  \  ^^J^  a*>le  to  ascertain  what  you  are  your 

The  missionary  speaks  in   the  same  I  ^"'  . 

tone  of  all  the  relics.  He  observes  in  the  ^^  X^*?  ^^1^  ^^^^^  •  Are  you  al- 
same  passage,  that  when  the  body  of  the  i  ^y»  Pfw^^e?  Do  your  elements  arrange 
first  dearon  St.  Stephen  was  brought  «emse|yes,  as  water  places  iuelf  over 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  in  557,  and  S^*'' <>»*  over  water,  and  air  over  dil? 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  deacon  of  St.  ™^®  7^^  *  ™'"^  ^"*.^"  ^^^^^^  *"  yo"' 
Uwrence,  "  St.  Lawrence  made  way  of  I  operations— as  councils  are  inspired  as 
himself  to  give  the  right  hand  to  his  pre-  l  ^^^  **  '"^y  "«*^»  although  the  indivi- 


decessor ;  an  action  which  procured  him 
the  name  of  the  civil  Spaniard." 

Upon  this  passage  we  venture  only 
one  reflection,  which  is,  that  if  some  phi- 
losopher had  said  as  much,  in  the  Ency- 


dual  members  composing  them  are  often 
ignorant  ?     Explain  to  me,  I  entreat,  the 
enigma  in  which  you  are  enveloped* 
natuke. 
I  am  the  great  universal  system.    I 


clop«dia,  as  the  Dominican  Labat,  a  P'»°.''."othing  farther.  I  am  no  mathe- 
crowd  of  Pantouillets,  Nonoltes,  Chi-  "jatician,  and  yet  everything  in  and 
niacs,  Chaumeix,  and  other  knaves,  *°^"^  ">«.  '^  arranged  agreeably  to  mu- 
would  have  exclaimed— Deist,  Atheist,  ™"'*fi«^*>.^*-  ^^^''^'^^  »^  yo«  <*"> 
and  fc^eoraeiriciun  !  According  to  cir- |  "<>''<"*"»""  «"ected. 
cumstances  things  change  tlieir  names.     1      ^       .  ,     philosopher. 

I      Certainly,  since  your  great  universal 
K?".if!.?.'!i.!!^rn^n!L  {  system  knows  nothing  of  mathematics, 

AmptajtriM-Pioiogae.  \  and  yet  the  laws  by  which  you  are  regu- 
lated are  those  of  the  most  profound 
geometry,  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
eternal  geometrician,  who  directs  you, 
and  presides  over  your  openUioos. 
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You  are  perfectly  right ;  I  am  water, 
earth,  fire,  air,  metal,  mineral,  stone,  ve- 
getable, and  animal.  1  clearly  perceive 
that  there  is  an  intelligence  in  me :  you 
possess  an  intelligence,  although  you  see 
It  not.  Neither  do  I  see  mine;  I  feel 
this  invisible  power ;  I  am  unable  10  ^ 
know  it :  why  should  you,  who  are  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  myself,  bie 
anxious  to  know  what  I  myself  am  igno- 
rant of  ? 

PHILOSOPBER. 

We  are  curious.  I  .should  be  pleased 
to  learn  how  it  is,  that  while  so  rough 
and  coarse  in  your  mountains,  and  de- 
serts, and  seas,  you  are  at  the  same  time 
so  ingenious  and 'finished  in  your  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  ? 

NATtTRE. 

My  poor  child,  ghall  I  tell  you  the 
real  truth  ?  I  have  had  bestowed  upon 
me  a  name  that  does  not  at  all  suit  me : 
I  am  called  nature,  while  I  am  all  art. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That  word  deranges  all  my  ideas. 
What !  is  it  possible  that  nature  should 
be  nothing  but  art. 

NATURE. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  Do  you 
not  know  that  there  is  infinite  art  in  those 
seas  and  mountains  which  you  represent 
as  so  rough  and  so  coarse  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  all  those  waters  gravitate  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  are 
raised  only  by  immutable  laws ;  and  that 
those  mountains  which  crown  the  earth 
are  immense  reservoirs  of  eternal  snows, 
incessantly  prod ucing  the  fountains, lakes, 
and  rivers,  vrithout  which  my  animal 
and  vegetable  ofispring  would  inevitably 
perish  T  And,  with  respect  to  what  are 
denominated  my  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  constituting  thus  only 
diree  kingdoms,  be  assured  that  I  have 
in  fact  millio9s  of  them.  But  if  you 
consider  the  formation  of  an  insect,  of  an 
ear  of  com,  of  gold  or  of  copper^  all  will 
exhibit  to  you  prodigies  of  art. 

PHlL0!tOPHEE. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true.    The  more  I 


reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  clearly  I 
perceive^  that  you  are  only  the  art  of 
some  Great  Being,  extremely  powerful 
and  skilful,  who  conceals  himself  and 
exhibits  you.  All  the  reasoners,  from 
the  time  of  Thales,  and  probably  long 
before  him,  have  been  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  with  you.  They  have  said,  I 
have  hold  of  you ;  and  they  in  fctct  held 
nothing.  We  all  resemble  Ixion:  he 
thought  he  embraced  Juno,  when  he  em- 
braced only  a  cloud. 

NATURE. 

Since  I  am  the  whole  that  exists,  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  being  like  you,  sa 
small  a  portion  of  myself,  to  comprehend 
me  ?  Be  contented,  my  dear  little  atomie 
children,  with  seeing  a  few  particles  that 
surround  you,  with  drinking  a  few  drops 
of  my  milk,  with  vegetating  for  a  few 
moments  in  my  bosom,  and  at  last  dying 
without  any  knowledge  of  your  mother 
and  your  nurse. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

My  beloved  motlier,  pray  tell  me  a 
little  why  you  exist — ^why  anything  has 
existed? 

NATURE. 

I  will  answer  you  in  the  language  in 
which  I  always  have  answered,  for  so 
long  a  series  of  ages,  those  who  have  in- 
terrogated me  on  the  subject  of  first  prin- 
ciples,— **  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter.'' 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing  itself,  would  it  not  be  prefbr- 
able  to  that  multitude  of  existences  formed' 
to  be  continually  dissolved  ;  those  tribes 
of  animals  born  and  reproduced  to  de- 
vour others,  and  be  devoured  in  their 
turn;  those  numberless  bemgs  endued 
with  sensation,  and  formed  to  experience 
so  many  sensations  of  pain ;  and  those 
other  tribes  of  reasoning  beings  which 
never,  or  at  least  only  rarely,  listen  to 
reason  ?  For  what  purpose,  Narture,  was 
all  this? 

NATURE. 

Oh !  pray  go  and  inquire  of  him  who 
made  me. 
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NECESSARY— NECESSITY. 

OSMTN. 

.  Do  you  DOl  assert  that  eTerything  is 
necessaiy? 

SEUIC. 

If  all  be  not  necessary,  it  follows  that 
God  does  unnecessary  things. 

OSMIN. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
divine  nature  to  do  what  it  has  done. 

8ELIM. 

I  believe,  or  at  least  I  suspect  so. 
lliere  are  men  who  think  differently.  I 
do  not  understand  them;  but  possibly 
they  are  right.  I  fear  to  dispute  on  this 
subject. 

OSMIN. 

It  is  however  necessary  for  me  (o  talk 
to  you  upon  it. 

SELXM. 

In  what  manner  ?  Would  you  spe  k 
of  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  life,  or 
the  evil  to  which  people  are  reduced 
who  cannot  procure  it  ? 

OSMIN. 

No ;  for  that  which  is  necessary  to  one 
is  not  always  necessary  to  another.  It 
is  necessary  for  an  Indian  to  possess  rice, 
for  an  Englishman  to  eat  animal  food,  as 
Russians  must  wear  furs,  and  Afincans 
gauze.  One  man  believes  that  he  has 
need  of  a  dozen  coach-horses,  another 
limits  himself  to  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a 
third  walks  gaily  on  his  bare  feet.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  of  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  men. 

SELTM. 

It  appears  to  me  that  God  has  given 
US  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  sense : 
eyes  to  see,  feet  to  walk,  a  mouth  to  eat, 
a  gullet  to  swallow,  a  stomach  to  digest, 
a  brain  to  reason,  and  organs  to  produce 
our  kind. 

OSMIN. 

How  hanpens  it  then  that  men  are 
sometimes  bom  who  are  deprived  of  a 
part  of  these  necessary  fiunilties  ? 

8ELIM. 

Because  the  general  laws  of  nature  are 
liable  to  accidents  which  produce  mon- 


sters; but  in  general  man  is  provided 
with. all  things  necessary  to  his  existence 
in  society. 

09MIN. 

Are  there  not  notions  common  to  all 
men  necessary  to  this  purpose  ^ 

SELIM. 

Yes ;  I  have  travelled  with  Paul  Lucas, 
and  wherever  I  went  I  saw,  that  man  re* 
spected  his  &ther  and  mother ;  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise; that  he  pitied  oppressed  inno- 
cence ;  that  he  detested  persecution ;  that 
he  regarded  freedom  of  thinking  as  a 
right  of  nature,  and  the  enemies  of  that 
freedom  as  the  enemies  of  the  human 
race.  They  who  think  difierently  appear 
to  me  to  be  badly  organised,  and  mon- 
sters, like  those  who  are  bom  without 
eyes  or  heads. 

OSMIN. 

These  necessary  things — are  they  ne- 
cessary in  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ? 

SELIM. 

Yes :  otherwise  th^  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  human  kind. 

OSMIN. 

Therefore  a  new  creed  is  not  necessary 
to  mankind.  Men  could  live  in  society, 
and  perform  all  their  duties  towards  God, 
before  they  beUeved  that  Mahomet  had 
frequent  conversations  with  the  angel 
Gaoriel. 

SELIM. 

Nothing  is  more  evident :  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think,  that  man  could  not 
perform  his  duties  until  Mahomet  came 
mto  the  world.  It  was  no  way  necessary 
for  men  to  believe  the  Koran.  The 
world  went  on  before  the  appearance  of 
Mahomet,  precisely  as  at  present.  If 
Mahometanism  was  necessary  to  the 
world,  it  would  exist  everywhere.  God, 
who  has  given  us  two  eyes  to  see  the 
sun,  would  have  bestowed  upon  us  some 
means  of  discovering  the  tmtha  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  That  sect  there- 
fore resembles  the  arbitrary  laws  which 
change  according  to  times  and  places, 
like  foshions  or  the  theories  of  physicians, 
which  displace  and  succeed  one  another. 
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The  Mahometan  Religion  cannot  there- 
fore be  essentially  necessary  to  man. 

USMJN. 

But  since  it  exists,  God  has  permitted  it. 

SELIir. 

Yes,  as  he  permits  all  the  world  to 
abound  in  absurdities,  errors,  and  cala- 
mities. This  is  not  saying  that  men  were 
absolutely  created  in  order  to  be  foolish 
and  unhappy.  God  permits  some  men 
to  be  eaten  by  serpents,  but  we  ought 
not  to  say,  God  made  man  to  be  eaten 
by  serpents. 

OSMTN. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  God 
permits  ?  Can  anything  happen  but  by 
his  orders  ?  To  permit  and  to  will — are 
they  not  with  him  the  same  thing  ? 

SELIM 

lie  permits  crime,  but  does  not  com- 
mit it. 

OSMIN. 

To  commit  a  crime  is  to  act  ^^inst 
d  i  vine  j  ustice — to  disobey  God .  Tliere- 
fore,  as  God  cannot  disobey  himself,  he 
cannot  commit  crime ;  but  he  has  so 
made  roan,  that  man  commits  it  fre- 
quently.    How  does  that  arise  ? 

SELIM. 

Some  men  can  tell,  but  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  the 
Koran  is  ridiculous,  although  possessing 
here  and  there  things  which  are  passable. 
The  Koran  however  is  certainly  not  ne- 
cessary to  man — that  I  maintain.  I  per- 
ceive clearly  that  which  is  false,  but 
know  very  little  of  that  which  is  true. 

OSMIN. 

I  thought  that  you  would  instruct  me, 
but  you  teach  me  nothing. 

SELIM. 

Is  it  not  something  to  know  the  men 
who  deceive  you,  and  the  gross  and  dan- 
gerous errors  they  promulgate  ? 

OSMIN. 

I  should  have  cause  to  complain  of  a 
physician  who  made  me  acquainted  with 
poisonous  plants,  without  instructing  me 
m  regard  to  such  as  are  salutary. 

SELIM. 

I  am  no  physician,  nor  are  you  a  sick  | 


man  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  give 
you*  k  very  useful  prescription,  when  I 
say  to  you, — Distrust  the  inventions  of 
charlatans ;  worship  God  ;  be  an  honest 
man ;  and  believe  tnat  two  and  two  isake 
four. 

NEW— NOVELTIES. 

It  seems  as  if  the  first  words  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses — *  In  nova  fert  animus* 
were  the  emblem  of  mankind.  No  one 
is  touched  with  the  admirable  spectacle 
of  the  sun  which  rises,  or  seems  to  rise 
every  day ;  but  eveiy  body  runs  at  the 
smallest  meteor  which  appears  for  a 
moment  in  the  map  of  vapours  which 
surround  the  earth,  and  which  we  call 
heaven.  We  despise  whatever  is  com- 
mon, or  which  has  been  long  known : 

Vtib  10111  nobb  qu«ca«nque  prionba*  uuiii 
Vidimui,  et  lordct  qaidquid  ■peetavtmui  olim. 

A  hawker  will  not  burthen  himself 
with  a  Virgil  or  a  Horace,  but  with  a 
new  book,  were  it  ever  so  detestable. 
He  draws  you  aside  and  says  to  you. 
Sir,  will  you  have  some  books  from  Hol- 
land? 

From  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
women  have  complained  of  the  infideli- 
ties done  to  them  in  favour  of  the  first 
new  object  which  presents  itself,  and 
which  has  often  this  novelty  for  its  only 
merit.  Several  ladies  (we  must  confess 
it,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  respect 
which  we  have  for  them)  have  treated 
men  as  they  complain  that  the  men  have 
treated  them ;  and  the  story  of  Jocondo 
is  much  more  ancient  than  Ariosto. 

Perhaps  tiiis  universal  taste  for  no- 
velty is  a  benefit  of  nature  <  We  are 
told — Content  yourselves  ^ith  what  you 
have— desire  nothing  beyond  your  situa- 
tion— subdue  the  restlessness  of  your 
mind.  These  are  very  good  maxims; 
but  if  we  had  followed  them,  we  should 
still  live  upon  acorns  and  sleep  under 
the  stars,  and  we  should  have  had  neitlier 
Comeille,  Ilaciue,  Moli^re,  Poussin,  Le 
Bnm,  Le  Moine,  nor  Pigal. 
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NEWTON  AND  DESCARTES. 

SECTION    I. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
two  great  men  were  exceedingly  different 
from  each  other  in  their  conduct,  their 
fortune,  and  their  philosophy.  Descartes 
was  bom  with  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
imagination,  which  made  him  a  singular 
man  in  his  private  life  as  well  as  in  his 
manner  of  reasoning,  lliis  imc^nation 
was  apparent  even  in  his  philosophical 
productions,  which  in  every  page  abound 
m  striking  comparisons  and  illustmtions. 
Nature  had  nearly  made  him  a  poet ;  and 
he  actually  composed  for  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  a  dramatic  entertainment,  which, 
to  the  advantage  of  his  iame,  was  never 
printed.  He  engaged  for  a  time  in  the 
profession  of  arms ;  and^  even  after  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  he 
did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  him  to  make 
love.  The  mistress  of  his  affections  was 
called  Francine,  who  died  young;  and 
her  losshe  sincerely  and  tenderly  regretted . 
He  thus  experienced  all  that  appertains 
to  humanity. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  seclude  himself  from  mankind, 
and  especially  from  his  own  country,  in 
order  to  philosophise  at  perfect  liberty. 
In  this  he  acted  wisely.  I'he  men  of  his 
own  times  were  too  ignorant  to  be  able 
to  communicate  to  him  any  knowledge, 
and  were  capable  only  of  doing  him  in- 
jury. He  quitted  France,  because  he 
sought  for  truth,  which  was  at  that  time 
persecuted  by  the  wretched  philosophy  of 
the  schools ;  but  he  did  not  find  reascn 
more  prevalent  in  the  universities  of  Hol- 
land, which  he  chose  for  his  retreat ;  for 
at  the  very  time  when  the  only  proposi- 
tions of  his  philosophy  that  were  true  were 
condenmea  in  France,  he  was  also  per- 
secuted by  the  pretended  philosophers  of 
Holland,  who  understood  him  no  better 
than  those  in  his  own  country,  and  who, 
as  they  saw  his  glory  more  nearly,  hated 
his  person  more  bitterly.  He  was  obliged 
ID  Jeave  Utrecht ;  he  even  experienced 


the  accusation  of  atheism,  that  last  re- 
source of  calumniators ;  and  the  man 
who  had  devoted  all  the  acuteness  of  his 
extraordinary  intelleot  to  the  discovery  of 
new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  was 
most  absurdly  charged  with  denying  him 
altogether.  The  various  persecutions  he 
sustained  implied  extraordinary  merit  and 
distinguished  reputation,  both  of  which 
he  actually  possessed.  Athwart  the  pro- 
found darkness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
prejudices  of  popular  superstition,  a  ray 
of  reason  pervaded  the  world .  His  name 
at  length  obtained  such  celebrity,  that 
rewards  were  held  out  to  him  with  a 
view  to  his  residence  in  France.  He  was 
offered  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns. 
He  returned  in  the  expectation  of  this 
allowance ;  but  after  being  at  the  ex-^ 
pence  of  paying  for  the  patent  (for  pa-» 
tents  were  at  that  time  not  given,  but 
purchased)  he  never  received  his  pen- 
sion, and  returned  to  philosophise  in  his 
solitude  of  North  Holland,  at  the  time 
when  the  great  Galileo,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  was  languishing  out  his  life 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  for  hav* 
ing  demonstrated  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
He  at  length  died  prematurely  at  Stock- 
holm, in  consequence  of  an  improper 
regimen,  amidst  a  number  of  learned 
men  who  were  hostile  to  his  opinions  or 
envious  of  his  celebrity,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  physician  who  hated 
him. 

The  career  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
widely  different.  He  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  always  peaceful, 
happy,  and  honoured  by  his  country.  It 
was  his  great  good  fortune,  not  merely 
to  be  born  in  a  free  country,  but  at  a 
period  when  the  absurdities  of  the  schools 
were  banished,  and  reason  alone  was 
cultivated ;  the  world  could  become  only 
his  scholar  and  not  his  enemy. 

One  point  in  which  he  may  be  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  Descartes  is,  that 
in  die  course  of  so  prolonged  a  life  be 
felt  neither  passion  nor  w^ness.  He 
never  once  associated  as  man  with  wo- 
men^  which  was  expressly  stated  to  me 
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by  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  whose 
presence,  if  not  in  whose  arms,  he  ex- 
pired. Newton  may  for  this  excite  our 
admimlion,  yet  Descartes  ought  not  to 
incur  our  censure. 

The  prevailing  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land respecting  these  two  philosophers 
u  that  i)escartes,  was  a  Tisionaryand 
Newton  a  sage.  Very  few  persons  in 
London  readDescartes,  whose  works  have 
in  fact  become  totally  useless.  Newton 
also  has  very  few  readers,  because  it 
requires  great  knowledi;e  and  sense  to 
understand  him.  Every  body  however 
talks  about  him.  No  merit  is  allowed 
to  the  Frenchman,  and  every  merit  is 
ascribed  to  the  Englishman.  There  are 
some  who  think  that  the  destruction  of 
the  old  and  once  universally  received 
doctrine  of  nature's  abhorring  a  ^  vacuum;' 
that  our  •  knowledge  of  the  gravity  of 
the  atmosphere;  Uiat  the  discovery  of 
t^escopes;  —  are  all  to  be  attributed 
to  Newton;  he  resembles  in  this  re- 
spect Hercules  in  the  fable,  to  whom 
the  ignorant  gave  the  gloiv  of  achiev- 
ments  actually  performed  by  other 
h^oes. 

In  a  critical  examination  vfritten  at 
London,  ik  the  discourse  of  M.  de  Fon- 
tenelle,  the  author  ventures  to  assert,  that 
Descartes  was  not  a  great  geometrican. 
Those  who  use  this  language  may  well 
be  reproached  with  ingratitude  to  their 
benefactor.  Descartes  constructed  as 
noble  a  road  of  science,  from  the  point 
at  which  he  found  geometry  to  that  to 
which  he  carried  it,  as  Nevrton  himself 
did  after  him.  He  is  the  first  who  taught 
the  way  to  find  the  algebraical  equations 
of  curves.  His  geometry,  thanks  to  his 
powerful  and  mventive  mind,  although 
now  become  common  and  ianiiliar,  was 
in  his  own  time  so  profound,  that  no  pro- 
fessor ventvured  to  underuike  the  task  of 
explaining  it,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
man  besides  Schultens  in  Holland,  and 
Fermat  in  France,  who  really  compre- 
hended it.  He  carried  this  spirit  of  geo- 
metry and  invention  into  optics,  which 
undor  him  became  a  completely,  new 


art;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
in. some  respects  entirely  mistaken,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  discoverer  of 
new  lands  cannot  instantly  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  various  produc- 
tions and  qualities.  Those  who  came 
afiter  him  owe  him  some  obligation  at 
least,  simply  for  the  discovery.  I  will 
not  deny  that  all  the  other  works  of  Des- 
cartes abound  in  errors. 

Geometry  was  a  guide  which  he  had 
in  some  degree  discovered  himself,  and 
which  would  have  conducted  him  safely 
through  his  physical  researehes;  he  how- 
ever at  last  abandoned  this  guide,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  spirit  of  system. 
From  that  time  his  philosophy  became 
nothing  more  than  an  mgenious  romance, 
and  at  most  only  probable  even  to  the 
ignorant  philosophers  of  the  day.  He 
was  mistaken  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
on  the  laws  of  motion,  on  the  nature  of 
light.  He  admitted  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate ideas;  he  invented  new  elements; 
he  created  a  world ;  he  made  man  on  his 
own  peculiar  system;  and  it  was  truly 
said,  that  Descartes*  man  was  a  very  dif> 
ferent  being  from  the  real  man.  He 
carried  his  metaphysical  errors  so  fiv  as 
to  maintain  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  God  they  should 
do  so;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
is  not  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  to 
say,  that  he  was  estimable  and  respeo- 
table  even  in  his  very  errors.  He  wis 
mistaken,  but  he  vrta  at  least  methodi- 
cally, consistently,  and  we  may  almost 
say,  rationally  mistaken.  If  he  invented 
new  chimeras  in  physics,  he  at  least  had 
the  merit  of  destroying  old  ones.  He 
taught  his  contemporaries  the  way  to 
reason,  and  how  to  turn  his  own  weapons 
against  himself.  If  he  did  not  pay  in 
good  sterling  money,  he  at  least  cried 
down  what  vras  &lse. 

Descartes  gave  an  eye  to  the  blind ; 
they  saw  both  the  fiiults  of  antiquity  and 
of  himself;  the  road  opened  by  hhn  has 
since  become  immense.  The  little  work 
of  Rohault  constituted  at  one  period, 
what  was  deemed  a  Qomplete  ^tem  of 
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natiuBl  philosophy ;  at  present,  all  the 
coUections  of  the  academies  of  Europe 
Gannot  be  considered  even  as  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  system.  In  attempting  to 
fcthom  this  abyss,  we  discover  innnity. 

SECTION  II. 

Newton  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
church.  He  began  with  being  a  theo- 
logian, and  evident  marks  oC  his  earlv 
di^Kisition  and  studies  remained  ¥rith 
him  through  life.  He  decidedly  adopted 
the  Arian,  in  opposition  to  the  Athanar 
SMD  system.  He  even  went  somewhat 
fiulher  than  Arius,as  do  all  the  Socinians. 
Tbere  are  in  Europe,  at  present,  many 
learned  men  of  this  opinion;  I  do  not 
say  of  this  communion^  for  they  do  not 
constitute  an  organized  and  incorporated 
association*  They  are  indeed  divided  by 
considerable  shades  of  difference  among 
themselves,  and  many  among  tbem  re- 
duce their  system  to  simple  deism,  with 
the  superaddition  of  christian  morality. 
Newton  was  not  one  of  this  latter  de- 
scription. He  differed  from  the  Angli- 
can church  only  in  the  point  of  consab- 
stantiality,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in 
everything  besides. 

One  proof  of  his  sincerity  is,  his 
commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse.  He 
discovers  in  that  book  that  the  pope  is 
antichrist,  and  he  explains  it  also  in  other 
respects,  like  all  those  who  have  under- 
takeu  thetadk  or  interpreting  it.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  intention,  by  this 
commentary,  to  console  the  buinan  race 
for  his  individual  superiority. 

Many  who  have  read  the  little  that 
Newton  wrote  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
which  he  bus  introduced  at  the  close  of 
his  *'  Principia,*'  have  found  it  quite  as 
obscure  as  the  Apocalypse  itself.  Meta- 
physicians and  aivines  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  that  class  of  gladiators 
who  were  compelled  to  fight  with  a  ban- 
dage over  their  eyes.  But  when  Newton 
applied  himself  with  his  eyes  open  to 
mathematical  researches,  hu  views  ex- 
tended to  the  limits  of  the  world. 


lation    of  infinitesimals ;  he  discovered 
and  demonstrated  a  new  principle  which 

E reduces  motion  in  all  nature.  Before 
im  men  were  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  light.  False  or  confused  no- 
tions  were  nniversallv  entertained  con- 
cerning it.  He  said.  Let  light  be  known, 
and  it  was  so. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescopes.  The  first  was  made  by  his 
own  hands;  and  he  has  clearly  shown 
;  why  the  power  or  reach  of  the  common 
telescope  cannot  be  increased.  It  was 
in  relation  to  his  new  telescope,  that  a 
German  Jesuit  mistook  Newton  for  a 
journeyman  optician;  he  calls  him  "an 
artisan  of  the  name  of  Newton."  Pos- 
terity has  well  avenged  him.  He  was 
however  treated  with  more  injustice  still 
in  France :  he  was  considered  as  an  un- 
successful and  mistaken  experimentalist; 
and  because  Mariotte  made  use  of  bad 
prisms,  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were 
rejected. 

He  was  admired  by  his  countrymen  as 
soon  as  ever  his  writings  and  experi- 
!  ments  were  known.  He  was  not  well 
known  in  France  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  years.  By  way  of  compen- 
sation however  for  this  long  period  of 
ignorance,  we  had  the  tubular  matter, 
and  the  ramified  matter  of  Descartes, 
and  the  little  flimsey  vortices  of  the 
reverend  father  Malebranche,  and  the 
system  of  M.  Privat  de  Moli^re— who 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not 
quite  equal  to  Poquelin  de  Moli^re. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  have  lived  in 
society  with  cardinal  de  Polignac,  al- 
though upon  the  most  slender  footing, 
there  is  not  a  man  who  has  not  heard 
him  say,  that  Newton  was  a  peripatetic ; 
and  that  his  colorific  rays,  and  more 
particularly  his  attraction,  savoured 
strongly  of  atheism.  Cardinal  de  Po- 
lignac united  to  all  Ae  advantages  he 
had  received  from  nature,  very  impressive 
and  commanding  eloquence,  and  he  made 
Latin  verses  with  a  facility  and  a  suc- 
cess that  were  astonishing ;  but  he  knew 


He  invented  what  is  called  the  calcu-  |  nothing  of  philosophy   beyond  that  of 
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Deaoartet,  and  he  retained  by  heart 
his  reasonings  just  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  retaining  dates.  lie  had  not 
become  a  geometrician,  and  he  was  not 
bora  a  philosopher;  he  was  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  Cicero's  Orations  against 
Cataline  or  of  Virgil's  £neid,  but  not  of 
Newton  and  Locke. 

When  we  reflect  that  Newton,  Locke, 
Clarke,  and  Leibnitz,  would  have  been 
persecuted  in  France,  imprisoned  at 
Rome,  and  burnt  at  Lisbon,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  hunum  reason  ?  Happily, 
she  was  by  this  time  bom  in  England. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  an  active 
and  bitter  persecution  had  been  carried 
on  respecting  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
Greek;  and  the  persecutors  were  the 
party  that  happened  to  be  mistaken. 
Those  who  enjoined  penance  upon 
Galileo  were  more  mistaken  still.  Every 
inquisitor  ought  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
feeling  of  shune  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  soul  at  the  very  sight  of  one  of  the 
spheres  of  Copernicus.  Yet  if  Newton 
had  been  bom  in  Portugal,  and  any 
dominican  had  discovered  a  heresy  in  his 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, he  would  without  hesitation  have 
been  clothed  in  a  *  san-benito,'  and  burnt 
as  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  at  an 
auto-da-f^. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked,  how  it 
happens  that  tnose  who  by  their  profession 
are  bound  to  obtain  knowledge  and  show 
indulgence,  have  so  frequently  been,  on 
the  contrary,  ignorant  and  unrelenting. 
They  have  been  ignorant,  Because  they 
had  long  studied ;  and  they  have  been 
cruel,  because  they  perceived  that  their 
ill-chosen  studies  were  objects  of  con- 
tempt to  the  truly  discerning  and  wise. 
The  inquisitors  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  condemn  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
not  merely  as  heretical,  but  as  absurd, 
had  certainly  nothing  to  apprehi'nd  from 
that  system.  The  earth,  as  well  as  the 
other  planets,  could  move  round  the  sun 
without  their  sustaining  any  loss  of  re- 
venues or  of  honour.  A  dogma  is  always 
secure  enough  when  it  is  assailed  only 


by  philosophers.  All  the  aoaaemies  >i 
the  world  will  produce  no  change  in  tfie 
creed  of  the  common  people.  What  then 
is  the  foundation  of  that  rage  which  has 
so  often  exasperated  an  Anitus  agaiii:it 
a  Socrates  ? — It  is,  that  Anitus  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  says — Socrates  des- 
pises me. 

When  young,  I  entertained  the  idea 
that  Newton  had  made  his  fortune  by  his 
extreme  merit.  I  imagined  that  the 
court  and  city  of  London  had  promoted 
him,  as  it  were  by  acclamation,  to  be 
grand  master  of  the  Mint.  Nothing  was 
ever  less  true.  Isaac  Newton  had  a  very 
lovely  niece,  who  happened  to  please 
the  lord  high  treasurer  Halifieix.  Mis 
calculation  of  infinitesimals,  and  hb  dis- 
covery of  gravitation,  would  have  been 
of  no  service  to  him  without  his  hand- 


some niece. 
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Of  the  reformed  Chronology  of  Newton, 
which  reduces  the  Age  of  the  World 
Jive  hundred  years. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  another  work, 
more  within  the  comprehension  of  man- 
kind in  general,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  is  distinguished  by  that  creative 
mind  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  carried 
with  him  into  all  his  researches,  lliis  is 
a  perfectly  new  chronology ;  for  in  every- 
thing that  he  undertook  he  appears  to 
have  been  destined  to  change  the  ideas 
which  had  been  adopted  by  otlier  men. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  reduce  chaos 
to  order,  he  endeavoured  to  shed  at  least 
some  light  on  the  chaos  of  ancient  feble 
and  history,  and  to  fix  a  chronology  be- 
fore exceedingly  doubtful,  it  is  incon- 
testable, that  no  family,  city,  or  nation 
ever  existed,  that  was  not  desirous  of 
placing  its  origin  as  fieir  back  in  antic|uity 
as  possible.  The  earliest  histonans, 
moreover,  are  the  most  careless  with 
respect  to  dates.  Books  being  infinitely 
less  common  than  at  present,  and  con- 
sequently incalculably  less  exposed  to 
criticism  and  detection,  nianknid  were 
deceived  by  authors  almost  with  impu- 
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nity ;  and  as  iacts  have  evidently  been  i 
fabricated,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  \ 
that  dates  have  likewise  been  so.  On  a 
general  view,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
sidered the  world  five  hundred  years 
younger  than  chronologists  supposed. 
He  founds  this  conclusion  on  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  and  also  upon  astro- 
nomical observations. 

By  the  course  of  nature  is  here  meant 
the  average  number  of  years  allowed  to 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  adopted 
this  uncertain  method  of  computation, 
when  they  were  desirous  of  recording 
the  early  events  of  their  history.    They 
reckoned   three  hundred  and  forty-one 
generations  from  Menes  to  Sethon ;  and 
as  they  had  no  fixed  dates,  they  con- 
sidered three  generations  as  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  years.    Accordingly,  from 
the  reign  of  Menes  to  that  of  Sethon,  they 
reckoned  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  years.     The  Greeks,  before 
they  adopted  the  system  of  the  Olym- 
piads, followed  the  same  method  as  the 
Egyptians,   and  extended    &rther   the 
duration  of  generations,  carrying  each  to 
tlie  length  of  forty  years.     In  this  point, 
however,  both    tlgyptians  and  Greeks 
were  mistaken  in  their  calculation.     It 
is  perfectly  true  that,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  three  generations 
would  extend  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years :  but  it  is  very  fur  indeed 
from  being  true,  that  three  reigns  would 
comprise  that  number  of  years.     It  is 
perfectly  evident  in  general,   that  men 
live  a  much  longer  time  than  kings  reigns 
Accordingly,  a  man  desirous  of  writing 
the  history  of  any  country,  but  who  had 
no  access  to  correct  dates,  who  knew 
however  that  there  were  nine  kings  who 
had  reigned  over  it,  would  commit  one 
of  the  grossest  of  errors  in  computing 
these  nine  reigns  as  extended  to  three 
hundred  years.      Every    generation    is 
about  thirty  years,  every  reign  is  about 
twenty,  one  with  another,  or,  according 
to  the  common  expression,  on  the  aver- 
age.   Take  for  example,  the  thirty  kings 


of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  George  I.,  and  we  shall  find  they 
reigned  on  the  whole,  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years ;  which  amount,  divided 
by  thirty,  will  give  to  each  individual 
reign  twenty-one  years  and  a  half.  Sixty- 
three  kings  of  France  reiti^^ed  each,  upon 
the  average,  about  twenty  years.  Such 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The 
ancients  tlierefore  were  mistaken  in  equal- 
izing the  duration  of  three  reigns  to  that 
of  three  generations:  they  allowed  too 
long  an  average  duration  to  a  reign ;  and 
their  allowance  therefore  must  be 
proportionally  reduced. 

Astronomical    observations    seem    to 
furnish  our  philosopher  with  more  power- 
ful and  decisive  support.     He  appears 
{strongest  when  contending  on  his  own 
territory.      We  know  that    the    earth, 
besides    its   annual  movement,    which 
carries  it  roun4  the  sun  from  west  to  east 
in  the  space  of  a  year,  has  a  ffirther  and 
singular  revolution,  rather  suspected  than 
ascertained    until  very  modern    times. 
Its  poles   have  a  very  slow  retrograde 
motion  from  east  to    west,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  every  day  their 
position  does  not  correspond  precisely  to 
the  same  point  of  the  heavens  as  it  did 
the  day  before.    This  difference,  which 
is  imperceptible  in  a  single  year,    be- 
comes very  distinguishable  and  striking 
in  time ;  and  at  the  end  of  seventy-iwo 
years,  the  difference  is  found  to  amount 
to  a  degree,  that  is  the  three  hundred 
and  sixtietli  part  of  the  whole  circle  of 
the  heavens.     Thus,    after  seventy-two 
years,  the  colure  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  that  period  passed  through  one  fixed 
star,  corresponds   to  another  fixed  star 
one    degree    distant  from  the    former, 
tience  it  arises  that  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
the  ram  was  in  the  time  of  Ilippnrchus, 
is  found  to  correspond  now  to  that  part 
of  them  in  which  the  fishes  are  placed  ; 
and  that  the  twins  are  now  wliere  tiie 
bull  was  then.  All  the  sii^ns  have  changed 
place;  but  notwithjtanding  this  change, 
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we  Still  use  the  same  language  as  the 
ancients  in  speaking  of  them.  We  say, 
die  sun  is  in  tne  mm  in  spring,  accommo- 
dating our  language  to  natural  appear- 
ances, in  the  same  manner  as  when  we 
say,  the  sun  reTolves  from  east  to  west. 

Hipparchus  was  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  perceived  any  change  in  the 
constellations  in   reference  to  the  equi- 
noxes, or  rather  who  learnt  it  from  the 
Egyptians.    The  philosophers  attributed 
this  motion  to  the  stars ;  for  at  that  time 
no  one  suspected  such  a  revolution  in 
our  earth.    That  was  thought  in  every 
sense  immoveable.    They  therefore  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  to  which  they  attached 
all  the  stars,  and  attributed  to  these  hea- 
vens a  particular  motion  which  made 
tliem  advance  towards  the  east,  while  all 
the  stars  appeared  to  take  their  daily 
course  from  east  to  west    To  this  error 
they  added  another,  of  m.uch  more  con* 
sequence.    They  imagined  that  the  pre- 
tended heavens  of  fixed  stars  advanced  one 
degree  towards  the  east  in  a  hundred 
years.    Thus  they  were  mistaken  in  their 
astronomical  calculation,  as  well  as  in 
their  system  of  natural  philosophy.    For 
example :  an  astronomer  of  that  period 
would  have  said, — ^The  vernal  equinox, 
at  the  time  of  a  certain  observer,  was  in 
such  a  sign,  and  at  such  a  particular  star; 
it  has  moved  two  degrees  from  the  time 
of  that  observer  to  our  own ;  but  two 
degrees  are  equivalent  to  two  hundred 
years ;  that  observer,  therefore,  lived  two 
hundred  years  before  me.    It  is  certain, 
than  an  astronomer  who  had  proceeded 
upon  such  calculations,  would  have  been 
mistaken  by  about  fifty  years.    It  was 
on  this  account  that  the  ancients,  thus 
doubly  deceived,  composed  their  great 
year  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
revolution  of  the  whole  heavens,  of  about 
thirty-six  thousand  years.    But  the  mo- 
derns know  that  this  imaginary  revolution 
of  the  heaven  of  stars  is  nothing  but  the 
revolution  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  which 
IS  accomplished  in  twenty-five  thousand 
nine  hundred  years.     It  is  proper  to  re- 
maik  as  we  proceed,  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 


ton, in  determining  the  fiflrnreof  the  earth, 
has  very  ingeniously  and  successfully 
explained  the  reason  of  this  revolution. 

These  premises  being  admitted,  it  re- 
mains, in  order  to  settle  chronology,  to 
ascertain  through  what  star  the  equinoc  • 
tial  colure  divides  tlie  ecliptic  in  spring, 
at  present,  and  to  try  to  discover  whether 
some  ancient  writer  or  other  does  not  in- 
form us  in  what  point  the  ecliptic  was 
divided  by  that  colure  in  his  time.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  relates,  that  Chiron, 
who  belonged  to  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  observed  the  constellations  at 
the  period  of  that  celebrated  expedition, 
and  fixed  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ram,  the  autumnal  eqninox  in 
the  middle  of  the  scales,  and  the  solstice  of 
our  summer  in  the  middle  of  Capricorn. 
Long  after  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  one  year  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  Meton  observed,  that  the 
point  of  the  summer  solstice  passed 
through  the  sixth  degree  of  Cancer. 

But  every  sign  of  the  zodiac  consists 
of  thirty  degrees.  In  Chiron's  time,  the 
solstice  was  half-way  in  the  sign — that  is, 
at  the  fifteenth  degree ;  a  year  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  at  the  eighth ; 
it  had  therefore  retrograded  seven  degrees 
— (a  degree  is  equivalent  to  seventy-two 
years) ;  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts,  there  were  no  more 
than  seven  times  seventy-two  years,  which 
the  Greeks  state  to  have  been  in  fact  the 
case.  Thus,  comparing  the  state  of  the 
heavens  at  present  with  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  that  time,  we  perceive  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  ought  to  be 
placed  nine  hundred  years  before  Jesus 
Chii.4,  and  not  about  fourteen  hundred; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  world  is  not 
so  old  as  was  imagined  by  about  five 
hundred  years.  By  this  mode  of  com- 
putation, all  events  are  brought  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  every  historical  fact  took 
place  at  a  later  period  than  it  was  stated 
to  do.  This  system  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  I  am  unable  to  state  how  far  it  will 
succeed,  and  whether  men  will  be  in- 
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duced  to  reform  the  chronology  of  the 
nforld  upon  the  principles  here  explained. 
Perhaps  the  learned  might  consider  it  too 
much  to  concede  to  one  individual  the 
glory  of  having  perfected  at  once  natural 
philosophy,  geometry,  and  history ;  this 
would  be  admitting  a  species  of  universal 
monarchy,  which  self-love  can  scarcely 
allow  without  great  reluctance.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  time  that  the  partizans  of 
'  vortices'  aud  tabular  matter  attacked 
the  demonstrated  doctrine  of  gravitation, 
the  reverend  fiithers  Souciet  and  Freret 
wrote  against  tlie  chronology  of  Newton, 
even  before  it  appeared  from  the  press. 

NUDITY. 

.Why  do  we  shut  up  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man whom  we  find  naked  in  the  streets) 
and  why  b  no  one  offended  at  entirely 
naked  statues,  atfd  with  certain  paint- 
ings of  Jesus  and  of  Magdalen  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  churches? 

It  is  very  likely  that  human  beings 
existed  for  a  considerable  time  without 
dothing. 

In  more  fhea  one  island  and  on  the 
continent  of  America,  people  are  still 
found  who  are  ignorant  of  clothing. 

The 'most  civilized  of  them  conceal  the 
organs  of  generetion  by  leaves,  by  inter- 
laced rnshes  or  mats,  aiid  by  featbecs. 

Whence  this  latter  modesty?  Is  it 
the  instinct  of  nature  to  provoke  desire 
by  the  concealment  of  that  which  we  are 
inclined  to  discover? 

Is  it  true  that  among  nations  some- 
WheX  more  polished  th^  the  Jews  and 
demi-Jews,  there  are  entire  sects  who, 
when  they  worship  God,  deprive  them- 
selves of  clothing.  Such  have  been,  it 
is  said,  the  Adamites  and  the  Abeliens. 
They  assembled  together,  naked,  to  sine 
the  praises  of  God.  St.  Epiphanias  and 
St.  Angustin  say  this,  who,  it  is  true, 
wegce  not  cotemporaries,  and  who  lived 
very  distant  from  their  oountiy.  But 
after  all,  this  folly  is  possible,  and  is  not 
more  extraordinary  or  insane  than  a 
hundred  other  follies  which  have  made 
the  tour  of  the  world^  one  after  anodier. 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  article  emblem, 
that  the  Mahometans  still  possess  saints 
who  are  mad,  and  who  go  about  naked 
as  apes.  It  is  very  possible  that  crasy 
people  have  existed,  who  thought  that  it 
was  more  proper  to  present  ourselves 
before  the  aeity  in  the  state  in  which  he 
has  formed  us,  than  under  any  disguise 
of  our  own  invention.  It  is  possible  that 
these  persons  exposed  themselves  out  of 
pure  devotion.  There  are  so  few  well- 
made  people  of  either  sex,  that  nudity 
may  have  mspired  chastity,  or  rather  dis- 
gust, instead  of  augmenting  desire. 

It  is  moreover  asserted,  that  &e  Abe- 
leans  renounced  marriage.  If  they 
abounded  in  youthftil  galtents  and  amo-r 
rous  maidens,  they  were  the  less  com<« 
parable  with  St.  Adhelm  and  the  happy 
Robert  D'Arbriselle,  who  lay  with  me 
most  beautiful  women,  only  in  order  to 
prove  the  strength  of  theii  continenee. 

I  confess  however,  diat  it  must  be 
pleasant  to  wimess  a  hundred  naked 
Helens  and  Parises  singinff  anthems, 
giving  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  agape. 

All  this  proves,  thot  there  is  nothing 
so  singular,  so  extravagant,  or  so  super<^ 
stitious,  which  has  not  been  conceived 
by  the  head  of  man.  Happy  it  is,  when 
tiiese  foUies  do  not  trouble  society,  and 
make  of  it  a  scene  of  hate,  of  disccnrd, 
and  of  ftiry.  It  is  doubtless  better  to 
pray  to  God  stark  naked,  than  to  soil  his 
altars,  and  the  public  places  with  human 
blood. 

NUMBER. 

Was  Euclid  rig^t  in  defining  number 
to  be  a  coUection  of  miities  of  the  same 
kind? 

When  Newton  says,  that  number  is  aa 
abstmct  rehition  of  one  quantity  to  aao* 
ther  of  the  same  kind,  does  he  not  under- 
stand by  that  the  use  of  numbers  in  arith* 
metic  and  geometry? 

Wolfo  says,  number  is  that  which  hai 
the  same  rdadon  with  unity  as  one  riffht 
line  has  with  another.    Is  not  this  ramr 
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)  property  attributed  to  a  number,  than  a 
definition? 

If  I  dared,  I  would  simply  define 
numbers  the  idea  of  sereral  unities. 

I  see  white — I  have  a  sensation,  an 
idea  of  white.  It  signifies  not  whether 
these  two  things  are  or  are  not  of  the 
same  species ;  I  can  reckon  two  ideas. 
I  see  four  men  and  four  horses — I  have 
the  idea  of  eight;  in  like  manner,  three 
stones  and  six  trees  will  give  me  the  idea 
of  nine. 

That  I  add,  multiply,  substract,  and 
divide  these,  are  operations  of  the  feculty 
of  thought  which  I  have  received  from 
the  master  of  nature;  but  they  are  not 
properties  inherent  to  number.  I  can 
square  three  and  cube  it,  but  there  is  not 
certainly  in  nature  any  number  which 
can  be  squared  or  cubed. 

I  very  well  conceive  what  an  odd  or 
even  number  is,  but  I  can  never  conceive 
either  a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  one. 

Numbers  can  have  nothing  by  them- 
selves. What  properties,  what  virtue, 
can  ten  flints,  ten  trees,  ten  ideas,  possess 
because  they  are  ten  ?  What  superiority 
will  one  number  divisible  in  three  even 
parts  have  over  another  divisible  in  two? 

Pythagoras  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  who 
discovered  divine  virtue  in  numbers.  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  the  first;  for  hd 
had  travelled  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
India,  and  must  have  related  much  of 
their  arts  and  knowledge,  llie  Indians 
particularly,  the  inventors  of  the  combined 
and  complicated  game  of  chess,  and  of 
cyphers  so  convenient  that  the  Arabs 
learned  of  them,  through  whom  they 
have  been  communicated  to  us  after  so 
many  ages, — ^these  same  Indians,  I  say, 
joined  strange  chimeras  to  their  sciences. 
The  Chaldeans  had  still  more,  and  the 
Egyptians  more  still.  We  know  that  self- 
delusion  is  in  our  nature.  Happy  is  he 
wbocan  preserve  himself  from  it  1  Happy 
is  he  who,  after  having  some  access  of 
this  fever  of  the  mind  can  recover  toler- 
able health. 

Porphyrins,  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
says  tnat  the  number  3  is  &tal.    We 


might  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
most  favourable  of  all.  Woe  to  him 
that  is  always  single  1  Woe  to  nature,  if 
the  hunjan  species  and  that  of  animals 
were  not  often  two  and  two  1 

If  2  was  of  bad  augury,  3,  by  way  of 
recompense,  was  admirable,  and  4  was 
di?ine;  but  the  Pythagoreans  and  thdr 
imitators  forgot  that  this  mysterious  4, 
so  divine,  was  composed  of  twice  that 
diabolical  number  2 !  Six  had  its  merit, 
because  the  first  statuaries  divided  their 
figures  into  six  modules.  We  have  seen 
tmit,  according  to  the  Chaldeans,  God 
created  the  world  in  six  gahambart;  but 
7  was  the  most  marvellous  number;  for 
there  were  at  first  but  seven  planets, 
each  planet  had  its  heaven,  and  that 
made  seven  heavens,  without  any  one 
knowing  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
'heaven.*  All  Asia*  reckoned  seven 
days  for  a  week.  We  divide  the  life  of 
man  into  seven  ages.  How  many  reasons 
have  we  in  fiivour  of  this  number  1 

The  Jews  in  time  collected  some 
scraps  of  this  philosophy.  It  passed 
among  the  tot  christians  of  Alexandria 
with  the  dogmas  of  Plato.  It  is  prin- 
cipally displayed  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Cerinthus,  attributed  to  John  the 
Apostle. 

We  see  a  striking  example  of  it  in  the 
number  of  the  beast  :^- 

"  That  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save 
he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of 
the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name. 
Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the 
beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ; 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three 
score  and  six.*' 

We  know  what  great  pains  all  the 
great  scholars  have  taken  to  divine  the 
;  solution  of  this  enigma.  This  number, 
composed  of  three  times  two  at  each 
figure,  does  it  sigmfy  three  times  fetal  to 
the  third  power?  There  were  two  beasts, 
and  we  know  not  yet  of  which  the  author 
would  speak. 

We  have  seen  that  Bossuet,  less  happy 
in  arithmetic  than  in  funeral  orations. 
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hn  dononstrated  that  Dioclesian  is  the 
beasty  because  we  find  the  Roman  figures 
666  in  the  letters  of  his  name,  by  cutting 
off. those  which  would  spoil  this  opera- 
tion. But  in  making  use  of  Roman 
figures,  he  does  not  remember  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  in  Greek.  An 
eloquent  man  may  fall  into  this  mistake. 
•  The  power  of  numbers  was  much 
more  respected  among  us  when  we  knew 
nothing  about  them. 

You  may  obserre,  my  dear  reader,  in 
the  article  Figure,  some  fine  allegories 
that  Attguslin,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  ex- 
tracted from  numbers. 

This  taste  subsisted  so  long,  that  it  tri- 
umphed at  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
presenre  its  mysteries,  called  *  Sacra- 
ments' in  the  Latin  church,  because  the 
dominicans,  and  Soto  at  their  head, 
allege  that  there  are  seven  tilings  which 
contribute  to  life,  seven  planets,  seven 
Tirtues,  seven,  mortal  sins,  six  days  of 
creation  and  one  of  repose,  which  inakes 
seven ;  furtlier,  seven  pUgues  of  Egypt, 
seven  beatitudes ;  but  unfortunately  tne 
fathers  forget  that  Exodus  reckons  ten 
plagues,  and  that  the  beatitudes  are  to 
the  number  of  eight  in  St.  Matthew  and 
four  in  St.  Luke.  But  scholars  have 
overcome  this  difiiculty ;  by  retrenching 
from  St  Matthew  the  four  beatitudes  of 
St.  Luke,  there  remain  six,  and  add 
unity  to  these  six,  and  you  will  have 
seven.  Consult  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  in 
the  second  book  of  his  history  of  the 
County  of  Trent. 


NUMBERING. 

SECTION   I.   ' 

The  most  ancient  numberings  that 
history  has  left  us  are  those  of  the  Israel- 
ites, which  are  indubitable,  since  they 
are  extracted  from  the  Jewish  books. 

We  believe  that  we  must  not  reckon 
as  a  numbering  the  (light  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred  tliousand 
men  on  foot,  because  the  text  specifies 
them  not  tribe  by  tribe ;  it  adds,  that  an 
inoum^ble  troop  of  people    gathered 


together  and  joined  them.    This  is  only 
a  relation. 

The  first  circumstantial  numbering  is 
that  which  we  see  in  the  book  of  die 
'  Viedaber,'  which  we  call  Numbers. 
By  the  reckoning  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  made  of  the  people  in  the  desert, 
we  find,  in  counting  all  the  tribes  ex- 
cept that  of  Levi,  six  hundred  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  if  we  add 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  supposing  it  equal  in 
number  to  the  others,  the  strong  with 
the  weak  we  shall  have  six  hundr^  and 
fifty  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men,  to  which  we  must  add  an 
equsd  number  of  old  women  and  children, 
which  will  compose  two  millions  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two  persons,  who  de- 
parted fi'om  Egypt. 

When  Davm,  after  the  example  of 
Moses,  ordered  the  numbering  of  all  the 
people,  he  found  eight  hundred  thousand 
warriors  of  the  trib^  of  Israel,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  of  that  of  Judab, 
according  to  the  book  of  kings;  but 
according  to  Chronicles  they  reckoned 
eleven  hundred  thousand  warriors  in 
Israel ;  and  less  than  ^we  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Judah. 

The  book  of  Kings  formally  excludes 
Levi  und  Benjamin,  and  counts  them 
not.  If  therefore  we  join  these  two 
tribes  to  the  others  in  their  proportion, 
the  total  of  the  warriors  will  amount  to 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
This  is  a  great  number  for  the  little 
countiy  of  Judea,  the  half  of  which  is 
composed  of  frightful  rocks  and  caverns : 
but  it  was  a  miracle. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the  sovereign  arbiter  of 
kings  and  people  punished  David  for  an 
operation  which  he  himself  commanded 
to  Moses.  It  still  less  becomes  us  to 
seek  why  God,  being  irritated  against 
David,  punished  the  people  for  being 
numbered.  The  prophet  Gad  ordered 
the  king,  on  the  part  of  God  to  choose 
war,  famine^  or  pestilence.    David  ac- 
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eepted  the  pestitence^  and  seventy  thoa- 
aand  Jews  died  of  it  in  three  days. 

St  Ambrosias,  in  his  book  of  Repent- 
ance, and  St.  Augustin  in  his  book  against 
Faustos,  acknowledged  that  pride  and 
ambition  led  David  to  make  this  calca- 
lation.  Their  opinion  is  of  great  weight, 
and  we  can  certainly  submit  to  their  de- 
cision by  extinguishing  all  the  deceitful 
lights  of  our  own  mincb. 

Scripture  relates  a  new  numbering  in 
the  time  of  Esdras,  when  the  Jewish 
nation  retained  from  captivity.  **AM 
this  multitude  (say  equally  Bsdras  and 
Neheroiah,  being  as  one  man)  amounted 
to  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  peraons.''  They  were  all  named 
by  families,  and  they  counted  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  of  each  family,  and  the 
number  of  priests.  But  in  these  two 
authors  there  are  not  only  differences 
between  the  numbers  and  the  names  of 
families,  but  we  further  see  an  error  of 
calculation  in  both.  By  the  calculation 
of  Esdvas,  instead  of  forty-two  thousand 
men,  after  computation  we  ind  but 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundved  and 
eighteen ;  and  by  that  of  Nehemiah  we 
find  Uiidy-one  tliousand  and  eighty-nine. 

We  must  consult  the  commentators  on 
this  apparent  mistake,  particularly  Dom 
Calmet,  who  adding  to  one  of  these  cal- 
culations what  is  wanting  to  the  other, 
and  Amber  adding  what  is  wanted  to 
both  of  them,  solves  all  the  diflSculty. 
To  the  computations  of  Esdms  and  Ne- 
hemiah, as  reckoned  by  Calmet,  are 
wanting  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  persona ;  but  we  find  them 
in  families  which  could  not  give  their 
genealogy ;  besides,  if  there  were  any 
nuilt  of  the  copyist,  it  could  not  destroy 
the  vemcity  of  the  divinely  inspired  text. 

It  is  to  be  believed,  that  the  great 
neighbouring  kings  of  Palestine  made 
nomberinffs  of  their  people  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Herodotus  gives  us  the 
amount  of  all  those  who  followed  Xerxes^ 
without  including  his  naval  forces.  He 
redcons  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  he  pretends,  that  to  arrive  at 


this  computation,  they  were  sent  in  dii* 
visions  of  ten  thousand  into  a  place  which 
would  only  hold  this  number  of  men 
closely  crowded*  This  mediod  is  veiT 
faulty,  for  by  crowdmg  a  little  less,  cadt 
division  of  ten  thousand  might  easily 
contain  only  ftom  eight  to  nine.  Further, 
this  method  is  not  at  all  soldier-like,  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  easy  to 
have  counted  the  whole  by  making  the 
soldiers  march  in  rank  and  file. 

It  should  further  be  observed,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  support  seventeen  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  country  in 
Greece,  which  they  went  to  conquer. 
We  may  very  well  doubt  of  this  number, 
tnd  the  manner  of  reckoning  it ;  of  the 
whipping  given  to  the  Hellespont ;  and 
of  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen  made 
to  Minerva  by  a  Persian  king,  who  knew 
her  not,  and  who  adored  the  sun  alone 
as  the  only  emblem  of  the  Divinity.  Be- 
sides, the  numbering  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred thousand  men  is  not  complete,  even 
W  the  confession  of  Herodotus,  since 
Xerxes  further  carried  with  him  all  the 
people  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  whom 
he  forced,  he  says,  to  follow  him,  appa* 
rently  the  sooner  to  starve  his  army.  We 
should  therefore  do  here  what  all  wise 
men  do  in  reading  ancient,  and  even 
modem  histories— suspend  oui^udgment 
and  doubt  much. 

The  first  numbering  which  we  hare  of 
a  prolane  nation  is  that  made  by  Servius 
TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  He 
found,  says  Titus  Livius,  eighty  thousand 
combatants,  all  Roman  citizens:  that 
implies  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand citizens  at  least,  as  many  old  peo- 
ple, women  and  children,  to  which  we 
must  add  at  least  twenty  thousand  do- 
mestics, slaves  and  freemen. 

Now  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
the  little  Roman  state  contained  this 
number.  Romulus  only  reigned  (if  we 
may  call  him  king)  over  about  three 
thousand  bandits,  assembled  in  a  Kttle 
town  between  the  mountains.  This  towh 
was  the  worst  land  of  Italy.  ThecircuH 
of  all  his  country  was  not  three  thousand. 
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Moes.  Semut  was  the  sixth  chief  or 
BMig  of  this  rising  people.  The  rule  of 
Newton,  which  is  indafaitable  for  elective 
kingdoms,  gives  twenty-one  years*  reign 
to  etch  king,  uid  by  that  contradicts  all 
the  ancient  historians,  who  have  never 
observed  the  order  of  time,  nor  given  any 
precise  date.  The  five  kings  of  Bome 
ttHMt  luive  reigned  about  a  hundred  years. 

It  is  certainty  not  in  the  order  of  b»- 
ture  that  an  ungrateful  soil,  which  was 
■ot  five  leagues  in  length  or  three  in 
breadth,  and  which  most  have  k>st  many 
of  its  inhabitants  in  its  almost  continaai 
little  wars,  could  be  peopled  with  three 
hundred  aind  forty  thousand  souls.  There 
is  not  half  the  mynber  in  the  same  terri- 
tory at  present,  when  Eome  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christian  world ;  when 
the  afilaence  of  foreigners  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  so  many  nations  must  serve 
to  people  the  towns;  when  gold  flows 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  half  of  Germany, 
Spain,  and  France,  bv  a  thousand  chan- 
nels into  the  purse  of  the  Treasury,  and 
must  further  fiusilitate  population,  if  other 
causes  intercept  it 

As  the  history  of  Rome  was  not  written 
until  more  than  five  hundred  years  after 
its  fduodation,  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  the  historians  had  liberally 
giten  Servius  Tullius  eighty  thousand 
warriors  instead  of  eightthousand,  through 
fclse  zeal  for  their  country.  Their  zeal 
would  have  been  much  more  judicious 
if  they  had  confessed  the  weak  com- 
mencement  of  their  republic  It  is  much 
more  noble  to  be  raised  from  so  poor  an 
origin  to  so  much  greatness,  than  to  have 
had  double  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  to 
conquer  about  fifteen  leagues  of  country 
in  four  hundred  years. 

The  census  was  never  taken  except  of 
Roman  citizens.  It  is  pretended,  that 
under  Augustus  it  amounted  to  four  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand, in  the  year  29  before  nor  vulgar  era, 
according  toTillemont,  who  is  very  exact, 
and  Dion  Cassius,  who  is  no  less  so. 

Lawrence  Echard  admits  but  one 
numbering,  of  fbor  millions  one  hundred 


and  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  in  the 
year  14  of  our  era.  The  same  Echard 
speaks  of  a  general  numbering  of  the  em- 
pire for  the  first  year  of  the  same  era ; 
out  he  quotes  no  Roman  author,  nor 
specifies  any  calculation  of  the  number 
of  citizens.  Tilleroont  speaks  not  in  any 
way  of  this  numberiot;.  , 

We  have  quoted  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, but  to  very  little  purpose.  The 
census  of  which  Suetonius,  speaks  is  not 
a  numbering  of  citizens;  it  is  only  a  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  public  furnished 
oom. 

Tacitus  only  speaks,  in  book  ii.  of  a 
census  established  among  the  Gaub,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  more  tribute  on 
each  heaid.  Augustus  never  made  a  cal- 
culation of  the  other  subjects  of  his  em- 
pire, because  they  paid  not  the  poll-tax, 
which  he  wished  to  establish  in  Gaul. 

Tacitus  says,  that  Augustus  had  a  me- 
moir, written  in  his  own  hand,  which 
eootained  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  the 
fleets  and  contributary  kingdoms.  He 
speaks  not  of  any  numbering. 

Dion  Cassius  speaks  of  a  census,  but 
he  specifies  Ho  number. 

Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  says,  that 
in  the  year  759  of  Rome  (the  time  an- 
swering to  the  eleventh  year  of  our  era) 
Cyreuius,  then  constituted  Governor  of 
Syria,  caused  a  list  to  be  made  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Jews,  which  caused  a  re- 
volt. This  has  no  illation  to  a  general 
numbering,  and  merely  proves,  that  this 
Cyrenius  vras  not  Governor  of  Judea 
(which  was  then  a  little  province  of 
Syria^  until  ten  years  after,  and  not  at 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  all  the  princi- 
pal passages  that  we  can  collect  in  pro- 
nine  histories,  touching  the  numbenngs 
attributed  to  Augustus.  If  we  rdbr  to 
them,  Jesus  Christ  would  be  bom  under 
the  government  of  Varus,  and  not  under 
that  of  Cyrenius ;  and  there  could  have 
been  no  universal  numbering.  But  St. 
Luke,  whose  authority  should  prevail 
over  that  of  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Tacitus, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  ail  the  writen  of 
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Rome,-— St.  Luke  affirms  positively,  that 
there  was  an  universal  numbering  of  all 
the  earth,  and  that  Gyrenius  was  Go- 
vernor of  Judea.  We  must  therefore 
refer  solely  to  him,  without  even  seeking 
to  reconcile  him  with  Flavius  Josephus, 
or  with  any  other  historian.  As  to  the 
rest,  neither  the  New  nor  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  given  to  us  to  enlighten 
points  of  history,  but  to  announce  salu- 
tary truths,  before  which  all  events  and 
opinions  should  vanish.  It  is  thus  that 
we  always  reply  to  the  fiailse  calculations, 
contradictions,  absurdities,  enormous 
ftkults  of  geography,  chronology,  physics, 
and  even  common  sense,  with  which 
philosophers  tell  us  the  holy  scripture  is 
filled :  we  cease  not  to  reply,  that  there 
is  here  no  question  of  reason,  but  of  faith 
and  piety. 

SECTION  II. 

With  regard  to  the  numbeis  of  the 
moderns,  kings  fear  not  at  present  that  a 
doctor  Gad  should  propose  to  them  on 
the  part  of  God,  eitner  fiimine,  war,  or 
pestilence,  to  punish  them  for  wishing 
to  know  the  amount  of  their  subjects. 
None  of  them  know  it. 

We  conjecture  and  guess,  and  always 
possibly  within  a  few  millions  of  men. 

I  have  carried  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants which  compose  the  empire  of  Russia 
to  twenty-four  millions,  in  the  statements 
which  have  been  sent  to  me;  but  I  have 
not  guaranteed  this  valuation,  because  I 
know  very  little  about  it.  I  believe  that 
Germany  possessed  as  many  people, 
reckoning  the  Hungarians.  If  I  am  de- 
ceived by  one  or  two  millions,  we  know 
it  is  a  trifle  in  such  a  case. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  King  of  Spain,  if 
I  have  only  awarded  him  seven  millions 
of  subjects  in  our  continent.  It  is  a  very 
small  number;  but  Don  Ustaris,  em- 
ployed in  the  ministry,  gives  him  no 
more. 

We  reckon  from  about  nine  to  ten  miU 
lions  of  free  beings  in  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain. 

Id  Fnnce  we  coont  betweea  nxteen 


and  twenty  mUIions.  This  is  a  proof 
that  doctor  Gad  has  nothing  wheremth 
to  reproach  the  ministry  of  France. 

As  to  the  capital  towns,  opinions  are 
further  divided.  -  According  to  some  cal- 
culators, Paris  has  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  according  toodiers 
five  hundred  thousand.  It  is  thus  with 
London,  Constantinople,  and  Grand 
Cairo. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  they 
will  make  a  crowd  in  paradise,  but  tfa» 
multitude  is  moderate  on  earth.  Why 
so?— because  tfaev  are  subjects  of  tfa^ 
pope.  Would  dato  the  Censor*  havB 
ever  believed  that  the  Romans  would 
come  to  that  pass. 

OCCULT  QUALITIES. 

Occult  qualities  have,  for  a  very  long 
time,  been  much  derided :  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  deride  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  them.  Let  us  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  repeat,  that  every  principle, 
every  primitive  source  of  any  of  the 
works  which  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
demiourgos,  is  occult,  and  eternally  hid- 
den fix)m  mortals. 

What  is  the  centripetal  force,  the  force 
of  gravitation,  which  acts  without  contact 
at  such  immense  distances  ? 

What  causes  our  hearts  to  beat  six^ 
times  a  minute?  What  other  power 
changes  this  grass  into  milk  in  the  udder 
of  a  cow  ?  and  this  bread  into  the  flesh, 
blood,  and  bone  of  that  child,  who  grows 
proportionally  while  he  eats  it,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  height  determined  by  m^ 
ture,  after  which  there  is  no  art  which 
can  add  a  line  to  it. 

Vegetables,  minerals,  animals,  where 
is  your  originating  principle?  In  the 
hands  of  him  who  turns  the  sun  upon  its 
axis,  and  who  has  clothed  it  with  light. 

This  lead  will  never  become  silver,  nor 
this  silver  gold ;  this  ffold  will  nev«r  be- 
come diamond,  nor  mis  straw  be  tiaos- 
formed  into  lemons  and  ananas. 

What  corpuscular  system  of  physics, 
what  atoms,  aetermine  their  nature  ?  You 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  the  cause 
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vili  be  etenuklly  occult  to  you.    All  that  I 
ionrouncU  us,  ^1  within  us^  is  an  enigma  \ 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
divine. 

The  furred  ig^noramus  ought  to  have 
heea  aware  of  this  truth  when  he  said, 
that  beasts  possess  a  vegetative  and  sen- 
litive  soul,  and  man  a  soul  which  is  ve- 
getative, sensitive,  and  intellectual. 

Poor  man,  kneaded  up  of  pride,  who 
bast  pronounced  only  words-Uiast  thou 
ever  seen  a  soul  ?  Knowest  thou  how  it 
is  made  ?  We  have  spoken  much  of  the 
goul  in  these  inquiries,  but  have  always 
confessed  our  ignorance.  I  now  repeat 
this  confession  still  more  emphatically, 
«noe  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  medi- 
tate, and  the  more  I  acquire,  the  more 
am  I  enabled  to  affirm,  that  I  know  no- 
thing. 

OFFENCES  (LOCAL). 

If. we  travel  throughout  the  whole 
eartb,  we  still  find  that  theft,  murder, 
adultery,  calumny,  &c.  are  regarded  as 
offences  which  society  condemns  and  re- 
gresses ;  but  that  which  is  approved  in 
£ngland  and  condemned  in  Italy,  ought 
it  to  be  punished  in  Italy,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  crimes  against  general  human- 
ity I  That  which  is  a  crime  only  in  the 
precincts  of  some  mountains,  or  bettveen 
two  rivers,  demands  it  not  from  judges 
more  indulgence  than  those  outrages 
which  are  regarded  with  horror  in  all 
countries  ?  Ought  not  the  judge  to  say 
to  himself,  I  should  not  dare  to  punish 
hi  Raffusa  what  I  punish  at  Lorettof 
Should  not  this  reflection  soften  his  heart, 
and  moderate  the  hardness  which  it  is  too 
apt  to  contract  in  the  long  exercise  of  his 
eznployment  t 

The  *  Kermesses'  of  Flanders  are  well 
known :  they  were  carried  in  the  last 
eentury  to  a  degree  of  indecency,  revolt- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  all  persons,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  such  spectacles. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  some  coun- 
tries.   In  the  first  place  appears  a  young  I 
muk  half-oaked,witb  wings  on  his  shoul- : 


ders ;  he  pronounces  the  Ave  Maria  to 
a  young  giri,  who  replies  '  fiat,'  and  the 
angel  kisses  her  on  the  mouth;  after 
which  a  child,  shut  up  in  a  great  cock  of 
pasteboard,  imitates  the  crowmg  of  the 
cock.  **  Puer  natus  est  nobis."  A  great 
ox  bellows  out  '  ubi ;'  a  sheep  baas  out 
'Bethlehem;'  an  ass  brays  'hihanus,^ 
to  signify  'eamus;'  and  a  long  procession, 
preceded  by  four  fools  wi2i  bells  and 
tmubles,  brings  up  the  rear.  Hiere  still 
remain  some  traces  of  this  popular  de- 
votion, which  among  a  civilised  and  edu- 
cated people  would  be  taken  for  profit- 
nation.  A  Swiss  out  of  patience,  and 
possibly  more  intoxicated  than  the  per- 
formers of  the  ox  and  the  ass,  took  the 
liberty  of  remonstrating  with  tiiem  at 
Louvain,  and  was  rewarded  with  no  small 
number  of  blows;  they  would  indeed 
have  hanged  him,  and  he  escaped  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  same  man  had  a  dangerous  quarrel 
at  the  Hague,  for  violently  taking  die 
part  of  Bamevelt  against  an  outrageous 
Gomarist.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Am- 
sterdam fi)r  saying  that  priests  were  the 
scourge  of  humanity,  and  die  source  of 
all  our  misfortunes.  **  How  1"  said  he, 
**  if  we  maintain  that  good  works  are  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  we  are  sent  to  a 
dungeon ;  and  if  we  laugh  at  a  cock  and 
an  ass,  we  risk  hanging  I**  Ridiculous 
as  this  adventure  was,  it  is  sufficient  to 
convince  us,  that  we  mav  be  criminal  in 
one  or  two  points  in  our  hemisphere,  and 
innocent  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

ONAN. 

The  race  of  Onan  exhibiu  great  sin- 
gulariues.  The  patriarch  Judah,  his 
father,  lay  with  his  aaughter-in-law  Tamar 
the  Phenician,  in  the  high  road ;  Jacob, 
the  father  of  Judah,  was  at  the  same 
time  married  to  two  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  an  idolater;  and  deluded  both  his 
father  and  fatiier-in-law.  Lot,  the  grand 
uncle  of  Jacob,  lay  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Saleum,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  and  of  Judah,  espoused  Kahab 
the  Canaapite,  a  prostitute.  Boat,  son  of 
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Salevm  and  Rahab,  reoeiv«d  into  his  bed 
Roth    the   Midianite;   and   was   great 

Sand-father  of  David.  David  took  away 
athsheba  from  the  warrior  Uriah,  her 
husband,  and  caused  him  to  be  slain, 
that  he  might  be  unrestrained  in  his 
amour.  Lastly,  in  the  two  genealogies 
of  Christ,  which  differ  in  so  many  points, 
but  agree  in  this ;  we  discover  tint  be 
descended  from  this  tissue  of  fornication, 
adultery,  and  incest. 

Notmng  is  more  proper  to  confound 
human  prudence  ;  to  humble  our  limited 
minds  ;  and  to  convince  us  that  the  ways 
of  providence  are  not  like  our  ways. 

The  reverend  fether  Dom  Calmet 
makes  this  reflection,  in  alluding  to  the 
incest  of  Judah  with  Tamar,  and  to  the 
sinof  Onan,  spoken  of  in  the  38th  chapter 
of  Genesis :  **  Scripture^''  he  observes, 
"  gives  us  the  details  of  a  history,  which 
on  the  first  perusal  strikes  our  minds  as 
hot  of  a  nature  for  edification ;  but  the 
hidden  sense  which  is  shut  up  in  it  is  as 
elevated,  as  that  of  the  mere  letter  ap- 
pears low  to  carnal  eyes.  It  is  not  with- 
out good  reasons  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
allowed  the  histories  of  Tamar,  ot  Rahab, 
of  Ruth,  and  of  Bathsheba,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ." 

It  might  have  been  well  if  Dom  Calmet 
had  explained  these  sound  reasqps,  by 
which -we  might  have  cleared  up  the 
doubts  and  appeased  the  scruples  of  all 
the  honest  and  timorous  souls  who  are 
anxious  to  comprehend  how  this  Su- 
preme Being,  tne  Creator  of  worlds, 
could  be  born  in  a  Jewish  village,  of  a 
race  of  plunderers  and  of  prostitutes. 
This  mystery,  which  is  not  less  incon- 
ceivable than  other  mysteries,  was  as- 
suredly worthy  the  explanation  of  so  able 
a  commentator: — but  to  return  to  our 
subject. 

We  perfectly  understand  the  crime  of 
•the  patriarch  Judah,  and  of  the  patriarchs 
Simeon  and  Levi,  his  brothers,  at  Sichem ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
sin  of  Onan.  Judah  had  married  his 
eldest  son  Er  to  the  Phenician  Tamar. 
£r  died  in  consequence  of  his  wicked- 


ness, and  the  patriarch  wished  his  second 
son  to  espouse  the  widow,  according  to 
an  ancient  law  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians,  their  neighbours,  which  was 
called  rais'mg  up  seed  for  his  brother. 
The  first  child  of  this  second  marriage 
bore  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  this 
Onan  objected  to.  Ue  hated  the  me- 
mory of  his  brother,  or  to  produce  a 
child  to  bear  the  name  of  £r ;  and  to 
avoid  it  took  the  means  which  are  de- 
tailed in  the  chapter  of  Genesis  already 
mentioned,  and  which  are  practised  by 
no  species  of  animals  but  apes  and  human 
beings. 

An  English  physician  wrote  a  small 
volume  upon  this  vice,  which  he  called 
after  the  name  of  the  patriarch  who  was 
guilty  of  it  M.  Tissot,  the  celebrated 
physician  of  Lausanne,  also  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  a  work  much  more  pro- 
found and  methodical  than  the  English 
one.  These  two  works  detail  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unhappy  habit-^loss  of 
strength,  impotence,  weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  tremblings,  ver- 
tigo, lethargy,  and  often  premature  deatli. 

M.  Tissot,  however,  to  console  us  for 
this  evil,  relates  as  many  examples  of  tlie 
mischiefs  of  repletion  in  both  sexes. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument 
against  rash  vows  of  chastity.  From  the 
examples  afforded,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  being  convinced  of  the  enormous 
folly  of  condemning  ourselves  to  these 
turpitudes  in  order  to  renounce  a  con- 
nexion which  has  been  expressly  com- 
manded by  God  himself.  In  this  manner 
think  the  Protestants,  the  Jews,  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  many  other  nations ;  the 
Catholics  ofier  other  reasons  in  &vour  of 
converts.  .  I  shall  merely  say  of  the  Ca-^ 
tholics  what  Dom  Calmet  says  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,— That  their  reasons  are 
doubtless  good,  could  we  understand 
them. 

OPINION. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  north  of  America,  and  those  which 
border  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  the  bes\ 
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of  goreramcntiy  and  best  of  religions ; 
on  public  ecclesiastical  r^hts:  on  the 
manner  of  writing  history ;  on  the  nature 
of  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  eclogue,  epic 
poetry;  on  innate  ideas,  concomitant 
sraoe,  and  the  miracles  of  deacon  Paris  ? 
It  is  dear,  that  all  these  people  have  no 
opinions  on  things  of  which  they  have  no 
ideas. 

They  have  a  confused  feeling  of  their 
customs,  and  go  not  beyond  this  instinct. 
Such  are  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  hundred  leagues.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  three  parts  of  Africa,  and 
those  of  nearly  all  the  isles  of  Asia ;  of 
twenty  hordes  of  Tartars,  and  almost  all 
men  solely  occupied  with  the  painful  and 
continual  care  of  providing  their  subsist- 
ence. Such  are,  at  two  steps  from  us, 
most  of  the  Morlachians,  many  of  the 
Savoyards,  and  some  citizens  of  Paris. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  be  civilised, 
it  has  some  opinions  which  are  quite 
false.  It  believes  in  spirits,  sorcerers, 
the  enchantment  of  serpents  and  their  im* 
mortality;  in  possessions  of  the  devil, 
exorcisms,  and  soothsayers.  It  is  per- 
suaded, that  seeds  must  grow  rotten  in 
the  earth  to  spring  up  again,  and  that 
the  quarters  of  the  moon  are  the  causes 
of  accesses  of  fever. 

A  Talapoin  persuades  his  followers, 
that  the  god  SanK>nocodom  sojourned 
some  time  at  Siam,  and  that  he  cut  down 
all  the  trees  in  a  forest  which  prevented 
him  from  flying  his  kite  at  his  ease,  which 
was  his  fovourite  aipusement.  This  idea 
takes  root  in  their  heads ;  and  finally,  an 
honest  man  who  might  doubt  this  ad- 
venture of  Samonocodom,  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  stoned.  It  requires  ages  to 
destroy  a  popular  opinion. 

Opinion  is  called  the  queen  of  the 
world ;  it  is  so :  for  when  reason  opposes 
it,  it  is  condemned  to  death.  It  must 
rise  twenty  times  from  its  ashe9,  to  gra- 
dually drive  away  the  usurper. 

OPTIMISM. 
I  BEG  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  explain 


to  me  how  everything  is  for  the  best ;  lor 
I  do  not  understand  it. 

Does  it  signify,  that  everything  is  ai^ 
ranged  and  ordered  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  impelling  power?  Iliat  I 
comprehend  and  acknowledge. 

Do  you  mean,  that  every  one  is  well 
and  possesses  the  means  of  living— that 
nobody  suflfers  ?  You  know  that  such  is 
not  the  case. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  lament* 
able  calamities  which  afflict  the  earth  are 
good  in  reference  to  God ;  and  that  he 
takes  pleasure  in  them?  I  credit  not 
this  horrible  doctrine^  nor  you  either. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  how  all 
is  for  the  best.  Plato  the  dialecticiatt 
condescended  to  allow  to  God  the  liberty 
of  making  five  worlds;  because,  said  he, 
there  are  five  regular  solids  in  geometry^ 
the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  the  hexahedron,, 
the  dodecahedron*  and  the  icosahedron. 
But  why  thus  restrict  divine  power? 
Why  not  permit  the  sphere  which  is  still 
more  regular,  and  even  the  cone,  the  py« 
ramid  of  many  sides,  the  cylinder,  &c.  ? 

God,  according  to  Plato,  necessarily 
chose  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds; 
and  this  system  has  been  embraced  by 
many  Christian  philosophers,  although  it 
appears  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  After  this  transgression,  our 
globe  was  no  more  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  If  it  was  ever  so,  it  might  be 
so  still ;  but  many  people  believe  it  to 
be  the  worst  of  worlds  instead  of  the  best. 

Leibnitz  takes  the  part  of  Plato :  more 
readers  than  one  complain  of  their  ina- 
bility to  understand  either  tbe<ooe  or  the 
other;  and  for  ourselves,  having  read 
both  of  them  more  than  once,  we  avow 
our  ignorance  according  to  custom ;  and 
since  the  gospel  has  revealed  nothing  on 
the  subject,  we  remain  in  darkness  with- 
out remorse. 

Leibnitz,  who  speaks  of  evetything, 
has  treated  of  original  sin ;  and  as  every 
man  of  systems  introduces  into  his  plan 
something  contradictory,  he  imagined 
tliat  the  disobedience  towards  God,  with 
the  frightful  misfortunes  which  followed 
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it,  were  iotegral  parts  of  the  best  of  tius  replies  to  it  very  poorly,  by  saying 
worlds,  and  necessary  ingredients  of  all  that  Grod  wills  evil,  but  has  given  us 
possible  ftlicity : — **  Calla,  calla,  senor  |  wisdom  to  secure  the  good.  It  must  be 
don  Carlos :  tddo  che  se  haze  es  por  su  !  confessed,  that  this  answer  is  very  weak 
ben.'*  in  comparison  with  the  objection ;  for  it 

What!  to  be  chased  from  a  delicious  implies  that  God  could  bestow  wisdom 
place,  where  we  might  have  lived  for  (only  by  allowing  evil — a  pleasant  wisdom 
ever  only  for  the  eating  of  an  apple  ?  |  truly  1  The  origin  of  evil  has  always 
What  1  to  produce  in  misery  wretched  '  been  an  abyss,  the  depth  of  which  no 
children,  who  will  suffer  everything,  and  i  one  has  been  able  to  sound.  It  was  this 
in  return  produce  others  to  suffer  after  \  difficulty  which  reduced  so  many  ancient 
litem  ?  What  I  to  experience  all  mala- 1  philosophers  and  legislators  to  have  re- 
dies,  feel  all  vexations,  die  in  the  midst  I  course  to  two  principles—the  one  good, 
of  grief,  and  by  way  of  recompense  be  |  the  other  wicked.  Typhon  was  the  evil 
burned  to  all  eternity— is  this  lot  the  best  >  principle  among  the  Egyptians;  Ari- 
possible?  It  certainly  is  not  good  for|  manes,  among  the  Persians.  TheMani* 
us,  and  in  what  manner  can  it  be  so  for  <  cheans,  it  is  said^  adopted  this  theory  ( 
God  ?  \  but  as  these  people  have  never  spoken 

Leibnitz  felt  that  nothing  could  be  said  \  either  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  principle,  we 
to  these  objections,  but  nevertheless  made  i  have  nothing  to  prove  it  but  the  assertion, 
great  books,  in  which  he  did  not  even  >  Among  Uie  absurdities  abounding  in 
understand  himself.  \  this  world,  and  which  may  be  placed 


Lucullus,  in  good  health,  partaking  of 
a  good  dinner  with  his  friends  and  his 
mistress  in  the  hall  of  Apollo,  may  jo- 
cosely deny  the  existence  of  evil ;  but  let 
him  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
he  will  behold  wretches  in  abundance ; 
let  him  be  seized  with  a  fever,  and  he 


among  the  number  of  our  evils,  that  is 
not  the  least  which  presumes  the  exist* 
ence  of  two  all-powerful  beings,  combat- 
ting which  shall  prevail  most  in  this 
world,  and  making  a  treaty  like  the  two 
physicians  in  Moli^re : — **  Allow  me  the 
emetic,  and  I  resign  to  you  the  lancet. 


will  be  one  himself.  7     Basilides  pretended,  with  the  plato- 

I  do  not  like  to  quote ;  it  is  ordinarily  I  nists  of  the  nrst  century  of  the  church, 
a  thorny  proceeding.  What  precedes  |  that  God  gave  the  making  of  our  world 
and  what  follows  the  passage  quoted  is  >  to  his  inferior  angels  and  these,  being 
too  frequently  neglected ;  and  thus  a  |  inexpert^  have  constructed  it  as  we  per- 
thousand  objections  may  rise.  I  must  { ceive.  This  theological  fable  is  laid 
notwithstanding  quote  Lactantius,  one  >  prostrate  by  the  overwhelming  objection, 
of  the  fathers,  who,  in  ihe  thirteenth  i  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  deity 
chapter  on  the  anger  of  God,  makes  £pi-  [  all-powerful  and  allrwise  to  entrust  thie 
curus  speak  as  follows : — *^  God  can  ( construction  of  a  world  to  incompetent 
either  take  away  evil  from  the  world  and  |  architects, 

will  not;  or  being  willing  to  do  so,  can-  i  Simon,  who  felt  the  force  of  this  ob- 
DOt;  or  he  neither  can  or  will ;  or  lastly,  |  jection,  obviates  it  by  saying,  that  the 
he  is  both  able  and  willing.  If  he  is  |  angel  who  presided  over  the  workmen  is 
willing  to  remove  evil  and  cannot,  then  \  damned  for  having  done  his  business  so 
is  he  not  omnipotent.  If  he  can,  but  I  slovenly  :  but  the  roasting  of  this  angei 
will  not  remove  it,  then  is  he  not  bene-  \  amends  nothing, 
▼olent ;  if  he  is  neither  able  nor  willing,  i  The  adventure  of  Pandora  among  the 
then  is  he  neither  powerful  nor  benevo-  s  Greeks  scarcely  meets  the  objection  t>et- 
ient :  lastly,  if  both  able  and  willing  to  \  ter.  The  box  in  which  every  evil  is 
aiinihihiie  evil,  how  does  it  exist  V*  i  inclosed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which 

The  argument  is  weighty,  and  Lactan-  >  remains  bope^  is  indeed  t  charming  ai» 
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legory ;  but  this  Pandora  was  made  by 
Vulcan,  only  to  avenge  himself  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  bad  stolen  fire  to  inform  a 
man  of  clay. 

The  Indians  have  succeeded  no  better. 
God  having  created  man,  gave  him  a 
drug  which  would  ensure  htm  permanent 
health  of  body.  The  man  loaded  his  ass 
with  the  drug,  and  the  ass  being  thirsty, 
the  serpent  directed  him  to  a  fountain, 
and  while  the  ass  was  drinking,  purloined 
the  drug. 

The  Syrians  pretended,  that  man  and 
woman  having  been  created  in  the  fourth 
heaven,  they  resolved  to  eat  a  cake  in 
lieu  of  ambrosia,  their  natural  food. 
Ambrosia  exhaled  by  the  pores;  but 
alter  eating  cake,«  they  were  obliged  to 
relieve  themselves  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  man  and.  the  woman  requested  an 
angel  to  direct  them  to  a  water-closet. 
Behold,  said  the  angel,  that  petty  globe 
which  is  almost  of  no  size  at  all ;  it  is 
situated  about  sixty  millions  of  leagues 
from  this  place,  and  is  the  privy  of  the 
universe — go  there  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  The  roan  and  woman  obeyed  the 
angel  and  came  here,  where  they  have 
ever  since  remained :  since  which  time 
the  world  has  been  what  we  now  find  it. 

The  Syrians  will  eternally  be  asked, 
why  God  allowed  man  to  eat  the  cake, 
and  experience  such  a  crowd  of  formida- 
ble ills  T 

I  pass  with  speed  firom  the  fourth  hea- 
ven to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  This  writer, 
who  doubdess  was  a  great  genius,  gave 
to  the  celebrated  Pope  his  plan  of  *  all 
for  the  best,'  asit4a  found  word  for  word 
in  the  posthumous  works  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke, and  recorded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  his  Characteristics.  Read  in  Shaftes- 
bury's chapter  of  the  Moralists,  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

**  Much  may  be  replied  to  these  com- 
plainu  of  the  defecu  of  nature — How 
came  H  so  powerless  and  defective  from 
the  hands  of  a  perfect  Being? — But  I 
deny  that  it  is  defective.  Beauty  is  the 
icsult  of  contrast,  and  universal  concord 
springs  out  of  a  perpetual  conflict.  .  • . 


It  is  necessary  that  everything  be  sacri- 
ficed to  other  things — vegetables  to  ani- 
mals, and  animals  to  the  earth  .  • .  • . 
The  laws  of  the  central  power  of  grayita- 
tion,  which  give  to  the  celestial  bodies 
their  weight  and  motion,  are  not  to  be 
deranged  in  considemtion  of  a  piuful 
animal,  who,  protected  as  he  is  oy  the 
same  laws,  will  soon  be  reduced  to  dust.*' 

Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  and  Pope 
their  working  artisan,  resolve  their  gene- 
ral question  no  better  than  the  rest.  Their 
*  all  for  the  best'  says  no  more  than  that 
all  is  governed  by  immutable  laws ;  and 
who  did  not  know  that  ?  We  learn  no- 
thing when  we  remark,  after  the  manner 
of  little  children,  that  flies  are  created  to 
be  eaten  by  spiders,  spiders  by  swallows, 
swallows  by  hawks,  hawks  by  eagles, 
eagles  by  men,  men  by  one  another  to 
afibrd  food  for  worms;  and  at  last,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  to  one,  to  be 
theprey  of  devils  everlastingly. 

There  is  a  constant  and  regular  order 
established  among  animals  of  all  kinds— 
an  universal  order.  When  a  stone  is. 
formed  in  my  bladder,  the  mechanical 
process  is  admirable:  sandy  particles 
pass  by  small  degrees  into  my  blood; 
they  are  filtered  by  the  reins ;  and  pass- 
ing the  urethra,  deposit  themselves  in  my 
bladder ;  where,  uniting  agreeably  to  the 
Newtonian  attraction,  a  stone  is  formed 
which  gradually  increases,  and  I  sufier 

Eains  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death 
y  the  finest  arrangement  in  the  world. 
A  surgeon,  perfect  in  the  art  of  Tubal- 
cain,  thrusts  into  me  a  sharp  instrument  t 
and  cutting  into  the  perineum,  seizes  the 
stone  with  his  pincers,  which  breaks  du- 
ring the  endeavours,  by  the  necessary, 
laws  of  mechanism;  and  owing  to  th« 
s&me  mechanism,  I  die  in  frightful  top* 
menu.  All  this  is  *  for  the  best,'  being 
die  evident  result  of  unalterable  physical 
principles,  agreeably  to  which  I  know  as 
well  as  you  that  I  perish. 

If  we  were  insensitive,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  say  against  this  system  of  phy- 
sics ;  but  this  is  not  the  point  on  which 
we  treat.    We  ask,  if  there  are  not  phjp- 
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sical  evils,  and  whence  do  they  originate  ? 
There  is  no  absolute  eTil,  says  Pope  in 
his  Essay  on  Man ;  or  if  there  are  par^ 
ticttlar  evils,  they  compose  a  general 
good. 

It  is  a  singular  general  good  which  is 
composed  of  the  stone,  and  the  gout, — of 
all  sorts  of  crimes  and  sufferings,  and  of 
death  and  damnation. 

The  fall  of  man  is  our  plaister  for  all 
these  particular  maladies  of  body  and 
soul,  which  vou  call  **  the  general  hoilth  ;'* 
but  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke  have 
attacked  original  sin.  Pope  says  nothing 
about  it ;  but  it  is  clear  that  their  system 
saps  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  explains  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  system  has 
been  since  approved  by  many  theolo- 
gians, who  willingly  embrace  contradic- 
tions. Be  it  so ;  we  ought  to  leave  to 
everybody  the  privilege  of  reasoning  in 
their  own  way  upon  the  deluge  of  ills 
which  overwhelm  us.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  prevent  incurable  patients 
ftom  eating  what  they  please.  **  God,*' 
says  Pope,  *^  beholds,  with  an  equal  eye, 
a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fell ;  the  de- 
struction of  an  atom,  or  the  ruin  of  a 
thousand  planets ;  the  bursting  of  a  bub- 
ble, or  the  dissolution  of  a  world.'' 

This,  I  must  confess,  is  a  pleasant 
consolation.  Who  does  not  find  a  com- 
fort in  the  declaration  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  asserts,  '*that  God  will  not 
derange  his  general  system  for  so  misera- 
ble an  animal  as  roan?"  It  must  be 
confessed  at  least,  that  this  pitiful  crea- 
ture has  a  right  to  cry  out  humbly,  and 
to  endeavour,  while  bemoaning  himself, 
to  understand  why  these  eternal  laws  do 
not  comprehend  the  good  of  every  indi- 
vidual. 

This  system  of '  all  for  the  best,'  repre- 
sents the  Author  of  Nature  as  a  powerful 
and  malevolent  monarch,  who  cares  not 
for  the  destruction  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  nor  of  the  many  more 
who  in  consequence  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  penury  and  tears,  provided 
tiuit  he  sueoeeds  in  his  designs. 


Far  therefore  from  the  doctrine — that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds- 
being  consolatory,  it  is  a  hopeless  one  to 
the  philosophers  who  embrace  it.  The 
question  of  good  and  evil  remains  in  re* 
mediless  chaos  for  those  who  seek  to 
fathom  it  in  reality.  It  is  a  mere  mental 
sport  to  the  disputants,  who  are  captives 
that  play  with  their  chains.  As  to  un- 
reasoning people,  they  resemble  the  fish 
which  are  transported  from  a  river  to  a 
reservoir,  with  no  more  suspicion  that 
they  are  to  be  eaten  during  the  approach- 
ing Lent,  than  we  have  ourselves  of  the 
focts  which  originate  our  destiny. 

Let  us  place  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter  of  metap|)ysics,  the  two  letter* 
used  by  the  Roman  judges  when  they 
did  not  understand  a  ploiding.  N.  L. 
non  liquet— it  is  not  clear.  Let  us  above 
all  silence  the  knaves  who,  overloaded 
like  ourselves  with  the  weight  of  human 
calamities,  add  the  mischief  of  their  ca- 
lumny :  let  us  refute  their  execrable  im- 
posture, by  having  recourse  to  fiiith  and 
providence. 

Some  reasoners  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
agrees  not  with  the  nature  of  the  Great 
J^Bing  of  beings,  for  things  to  be  other- 
wise than  they  are.  It  is  a  rough  system, 
and  I  am  too  ignorant  to  adventure  to 
examine  it. 

ORACLES. 

SECTJOX  I. 

ApTEa  die  sect  of  the  Pharisees  among 
the  Jews  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  devil,  some  reasonen  among  them 
began  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  devil 
and  his  companions  inspired,  among  all 
other  nations,  the  priests  and  statues  that 
delivered  oracles.  The  Sadducees  had  no 
belief  in  such  beings.  They  admiued 
neither  angels  nor  demons.  It  appeare 
that  they  were  more  philosophic  than  the 
Pharisees,  and  consequently  less  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  influence  and  credit  with 
the  people. 

The  devil  was  the  great  agent  with  the 
Jewish  populace  in  the  time  of  Gamaitel, 
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John  the  Baptist,  James  Oblia,  and 
Jesas  his  brother,  who  was  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  perceive 
that  theilevil  transports  Jesus  sometimes 
into  the  wilderness,  sometimes  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  sometimes  to 
a  neighbouring  hill  from  which  might 
be  discovered  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
worid ;  the  devil  takes  possession,  when 
lie  pleases,  of  the  persons  of  boys,  girls, 
aad  animals. 

The  Christians,  although  mortal  ene- 
mies of  the  Pharisees,  adopted  all  that 
the  Pharisees  had  imagined  of  the  devil ; 
as  the  Jews  had  long  before  introduced 
among  themselves  the  customs  and  cere- 
'  monies  of  the  Egyptians.  Nothing  is 
so  common  as  to  imitate  the  practices  of 
enemies,  and  to  use  their  weapons. 

In  a  short  time,  the  iathen  of  the 
church  ascribed  to  the  devil  all  the  reli- 
gions which  divided  the  earth,. all  pre- 
tended prodigies,  all  great  events,  comets, 
plagues,  epilepses,  scrofula,  fcc.  The 
poor  devil,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
roasting  in  a  hole  under  the  earth,  was 
perfectly  astonisbed  to  find  himself  master 
of  the  world.  His  power  afterwards  in- 
creased wonderially  from  the  institution 
of  monks. 

The  motto  or  device  of  all  these  new- 
oomeis  was,  ''Give  me  money,  and  I 
will  deliver  you  from  the  devil/'  But 
both  the  celestial  and  tenestrial  power 
of  these  gentry  received  at  length  a  terri- 
ble check  from  the  hand  of  one  of  their 
own  brotherhood,  Luther,  who  qnanel- 
ling  with  them  about  some  beggarly  trifle, 
diMlosed  to  the  world  all  the  trick  and 
villainy  of  their  mysteries.  Hondor( 
an  eye-witness,  tells  us,  that  the  reformed 
party  having  expelled  the  monks  from  a 
ooQvent  at  Eisenach  in  Thuringia,  found 
tn  it  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
infant  Jesus,  contrived  with  such  art,  that 
when  offerings  were  placed  upon  the 
^tar,  the  virgin  and  child  bent  their 
heads  in  sign  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, but  tnmed  their  backs  on  those 
who  presented  themselves  with  emp^ 
hands. 


In  England  the  case  was  much  worse. 
When  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  a  judicial 
visitation  took  place  of  all  the  convents, 
half  of  the  nuns  were  found  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy ;  and  this,  at  least  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  not  by  the  operation  of 
the  devil.  Bishop  Bamet  relates,  that 
in  a  hundred  and  forty-four  convents,  the 
depositions  taken  by  the  king's  commis- 
sioners attested  abominations  which  those 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  did  not  even 
approach.  In  fiK^t,  the  English  monks 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  more 
dissolute  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom, 
as  they  were  more  rich.  They  were  in 
possession  of  the  best  lands  in  the  king- 
dom. The  territory  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, on  the  contrary,  produced  neither 
grain,  fruit,  nor  pulse ;  and  being  more- 
over deficient  even  in  water  fit  to  drink, 
could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
frightful  desart,  inhabited  by  miserable 
wretches  too  mnch  occupied  in  satisfying 
their  absolute  necessities  to  have  much 
time  to  devote  to  pleasures. 

In  short,  these  superb  asylums  of  lazi- 
neas  having  been  suppressed  by  act  of 
parliament,  all  the  instruments  of  their 
pioua  frauds  were  exposed  in  the  public 
plaees ;  the  famous  crucifix  of  Broeksley^ 
which  moved  and  marched  like  a  puppet ; 
phials  of  a  red  hquid  which  was  pcnied 
off  for  blood  shed  by  the  statues  ot  sahits 
when  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
court;  candlesticks  of  tinned  iron,  in 
which  the  liglrt^  candles  were  car^ 
fully  placed  so  as  to  make  the  people 
believe  they  were  the  saoeie  candles  tnat 
were  always  burning;  speaking  tubes 
(sarbecans)  which  communicated  between 
the  sacristy  and  the  roof  of  the  chtneh, 
and  by  which  celestial  voices  were  occa- 
sionally heard  by  apparent  devotees,  who 
were  jpaid  for  hearing  them;  in  short, 
everytmng  that  was  ever  invented  by 
knavery  to  impose  upon  imbecility. 

Many  sensible  persons  who  lived  at 
this  period,  being  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  monks,  and  not  the  devib,  had 
employed  all  these  pious  stratagems,  be- 
gan to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  case 
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had  been  very  similar  with  the  religions 
of  antiquity  ;  that  all  the  oracles  and  all 
the  miracles  so  highly  vaunted  by  ancient 
times,  had  been  merely  the  tricks  of 
diarlatans ;  that  the  devil  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  such  matters ;  and 
that  the  simple  fact  was,  that  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  priests 
had  been  still  more  expert  than  our  mo- 
dem monks. 

The  devil  therefore  thus  lost  much  of 
his  credit ;  insomuch,  that  at  length  the 
honest  Bekker,  whose  article  you  may 
consult,  wrote  his  tiresome  book  against 
the  devil,  and  proved  by  a  hundred  ar- 
guments that  he  had  no  existence.  The 
devil  himself  made  no  answer  to  him, 
but  the  mmisters  of  the  holy  gospel,  as 
you  have  already  seen,  did  answer  him ; 
they  punished  the  honest  author  for  hav- 
ing divulged  their  secret,  and  took  away 
his  living ;  so  that  Bekker  fell  a  victim 
to  the  nullity  of  Belzebub. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Holland  to  produce 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  devil. 
The  physician  Van  Dale — a  humane  phi- 
losopher, a  man  of  profound  learning,  a 
most  charitable  citizen,  and  one  whose 
naturally  bold  mind  became  proportion- 
fttely  bolder  in  consequence  of  his  intre- 
pidity being  founded  on  virtue — ^under- 
took at  length  the  task  of  enlightening 
mankind,  always  enslaved  by  ancient 
enx>rs,  and  always  spreading  the  bandage 
that  covers  their  eyes,  until  at  last  some 
powerful  flash  of  light^discovers  to  them 
a  comer  of  tmth  of  which  the  greater 
number  are  completely  unworthv.  He 
proved,  in  a  work  abounding  in  the  most 
recondite  learning,  that  the  devils  had 
never  delivered  a  single  oracle,  had  never 
performed  a  single  prodigy,  and  had  never 
mingled  inhuman  aflairsat  all ;  and  that 
there  never  had  in  reality  been  any  de- 
mons but  those  impostors  who  had  de- 
ceived their  fellow  men.  The  devil 
should  never  ridicule  or  despise  a  sensi- 
ble physician.  Those  who  know  some- 
thing of  nature  are  very  formidable  ene- 
mies to  all  juggling  performers  of  prodi- 
gies.   If  the  devil  would  be  advised  by 


me,  he  would  always  address  himself  fo 
the  fiiculty  of  theology,  and  never  to  the 
fiiculty  of  medicine. 

Van  Dale  proved,  then,  by  ni&nberless 
authorities,  not  merely  that  the  Pagan 
oracles  were  mere  tricks  of  the  priests, 
but  that  these  knaveries,  consecrated  all 
over  the  world,  had  not  ceased  at  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ, 
as  was  piously  and  generally  thought  to 
be  the  case.  Nothing  was  more  true, 
more  clear,  more  decidedly  demonstrated, 
than  this  doctrine  announced  by  the  phy- 
sician Van  Dale;  and  there  is  no  man  of 

I  education  and  respectability  who  now 
calls  it  in  question. 

The  work  of  Van  Dale  is  not  perhaps 
very  methodical,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  works  that  ever  came  from  the 
press.  For,  from  the  gross  forgeries  of 
the  pretended  Histape  and  the  Sibyb ; 
from  the  apocryphal  history  of  the  voy- 
age of  Simon  Baojonas  to  Rome,  and  the 
compliments  which  Simon  the  Magician 
sent  him  through  the  medium  of  his  dog ; 
from  the  miracles  of  St.  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  especially  the  letter  which 
that  saint  wrote  to  the  devil,  and  whieh 
was  safely  delivered  according  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  down  to  the  miracles  of  the  reve- 
rend &thers  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reverend 
fathers  the  Capuchins ; — nothing  is  for- 
gotten. The  empire  of  imposture  and 
stupidity  is  completely  developed  before 
the  eyes  of  all  who  can  read ;  but  they, 
alas !  are  only  a  small  number. 

Far  indeed  was  that  empire  at  that 
period  from  being  destroyed  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  the  States  of  Austria,  and 
more  especially  in  Poland,  where  the 
Jesuits  then  bore  absolute  sway.  Dio- 
bolical  possessions  and  &lse  miracles  still 
inundated  one  half  of  besotted  and  bar- 
barised  Europe.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  Van  Dale  of  a  singular  oracle 
that  was  delivered  in  his  time  at  Terai, 
in  the  States  of  the  Pope,  about  the  year 

[  1650 ;  and  the  narrative  of  which  was 

I  printed  at  Venice  by  order  of  the  govem- 

i  ment :— • 

i     A  hermit  of  the  name  of  Pasquale, 
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haring  heard  that  Jacovello,  a  citizen  of 
Terni,  Mras  very  covetous  and  rich,  came 
to  Temi  to  offer  up  his  devotions  in  the 
church  frequented  by  the  opulent  miser, 
soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him, 
flattered  him  in  his  ruling  passion,  and 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  a  service  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  to  take  as  much  care 
as  possible  of  money ;  it  was  indeed  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  gospel,  as  the 
negligent  servant  who  had  not  put  out 
his  lord's  money  to  interest  at  five  hundred 
percent,  was  tlirown  into  outer  darl^ess. 

In  the  conversations  which  the  hermit 
had  with  Jacovello,  he  frecjuently  enter- 
tained him  with  plausible  discourses  held 
hf  crucifixes  and  by  a  quantity  of  Italian 
vngin-marys.  Jacovello  agreed  that  the 
statues  of  saints  sometimes  spoke  to  men, 
and  told  him,  that  he  should  believe  him- 
self one  of  the  elect,  if  ever  he  could  have 
the  happiness  to  hear  the  image  of  a  saint 
speak. 

The  friendly  Pasquale  replied,  that  he 
had  some  hope  he  might  be  able  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction  in  a  very  little  time; 
that  he  expected  every  day  from  Rome 
a  death's  head,  which  the  pope  had  pre- 
sented to  one  of  his  brother  hermits;  and 
that  this  head  spoke  quite  as  distinctly 
and  sensibly  as  the  trees  of  Dodona,  or 
even  the  ass  of  Balaam.  He  showed  him 
the  identical  head  in  &ct,  four  days  after 
thb  conversation.  He  requested  of  Ja- 
covello the  key  of  a  small  cave  and  an 
inner  chamber,  that  no  person  might 
possiblybe  a  witness  of  the  awful  mys- 
tery. The  hermit,  having  introduced  a 
tube  from  this  cave  into  the  head,  and 
made  every  other  suitable  arrangement, 
went  to  prayer  with  his  friend  Jacovello, 
and  the  head  at  that  moment  uttered  the 
following  words  :  '*  Jacovello,  I  will  re- 
compense thy  zeal.  I  annomice  to  thee 
a  treasure  of  a  hundred/thousand  crowns 
under  a  yew-tree  in  thy  garden.  But 
thou  shalt  die  by  a  sudden  death,  if  thou 
roakest  any  attempt  to  obtain  this  trea- 
sure until  thou  hast  produced  before  me 
a  pot  containing  coin  amounting  to  ten 
gold  marks." 


Jacovello  mn  speedily  to  his  coflf^, 
and  placed  before  the  omcle  a  pot  con- 
taining the  ten  marks.  The  good  hermit 
had  had  the  precaution  to  procure  a  simi- 
lar vessel  which  he  had  filled  with  sand, 
and  he  dexterously  substituted  that  for 
the  pot  of  Jacovello,  on  his  turning  his 
back,  and  then  left  the  pious  miser  with 
one  death's  head  more,  and  ten  gold 
marks  less,  than  he  had  before. 

Nearly  such  is  the  way  in  which  all 
oracles  have  been  delivered,  beginning 
with  those  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  ending 
with  that  of  Trophonius. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  priests  of 
antiquity,  as  it  is  of  our  own,  was  con- 
fession in  the  mysteries.  It  was  b^  this 
that  they  gained  correct  and  particular 
information  about  the  affiursof^  families, 
and  qualified  themselves  in  a  mat  mea- 
sure to  give  pertinent  and  suitaole  replies 
to  those  who  came  to  consult  them.  To 
this  subject  applies  the  ^ecdote  which 
Plutarch  has  rendered  so  celebrated.  A 
priest  once  urging  an  initiated  person  to 
confession,  that  person  said — ^To  whom 
should  I  confess!  To  God,  replied  the 
priest  Begone  then  man,  saia  the  de- 
sired penitent;  begone  and  leave  me 
alone  with  God. 

It  would  be  almost  endless  to  recount 
all  the  interesting  facts  and  narratives, 
with  which  Van  Dale  has  enriched  his 
book.  Fontenelle  did  not  translate  it 
But  he  extracted  from  it  what  he  thought 
would  be  most  suitable  to  his  country- 
men, who  love  sprightly  anecdote  and 
observation  better  than  profound  know- 
ledge. He  was  eagerly  read  by  what  in 
France  is  called  sood  company;  and 
Van  Dale,  who  had  written  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  had  been  read  only  by  tha 
learned.  The  rough  diamond  of  Van 
Dale  shone  with  exquisite  brilliancy 
after  the  cutting  and  polish  of  Fonte* 
nelle :  the  success  of  the  work  was  such 
that  the  fimatics  became  alarmed.  No^ 
withstanding  all  Fontenelle's  endeavours 
to  soften  down  the  expressions  of  Van 
Dale,  and  his  explaining  himself  some- 
times with  ti  e  UoenOQ  of  a  Norman,  he 
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was  too  well  understood  by  the  monks, 
who    never  like   to  be  told  that  their ' 
brethren  have  been  impostors. 

A  certain  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Baltus, 
born  near  Messina,  one  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  learned  persons  who  know  how 
to  consult  old  books,  and  to  falsify  and 
cite  them,  aHhoagh  after  all  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  took  the  part  of  the  devil 
against  Van  Dale  and  Fontenelle.  The 
devil  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
tiresome  and  wretched  advocate;  his 
name  is  now  known  solely  from  the 
honour  he  had  of  writing  against  two 
celebrated  men  who  advocated  a  good 
cause. 

Baltus  likewise,  in  his  capacity  of 
Jesuit,  caballed  with  no  little  persever- 
ance and  bitterness  on  the  occasion,  in 
mrion  with  his  brethren,  who  at  that 
time  were  as  high  in  credit  and  infineDce 
as  they  have  sinoe  be^  plunged  deep  in 
ignominy.  The  jansentsts,  on  their  part, 
more  impassionate  and  exasperated  than 
even  the  Jesuits,  clamourea  in  a  still 
louder  tone  than  they  did.  In  short, 
all  the  fanatics  were  convinced,  that  it 
would  be  all  over  with  the  christian 
religion,  if  the  devil  were  not  supported 
in  his  rights. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  books  of 
jansenists  and  Jesuits  have  all  sunk  into 
oblivion.  That  of  Van  Dale  still  remains 
for  men  of  learning,  and  that  of  Fonte- 
nelle for  men  of  wit. 

With  respect  to  the  devil,  he  resem- 
bles both  Jesuits  and  jansenists,  and  is 
losing  credit  from  day  to  day. 

SECTION   II. 

Some  curious  and  surprising  histories 
of  oracles,  which  it  was  thought  could 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  power  of  genii^ 
ibade  the  christians  think  they  were 
delivered  by  demons,  and  that  they  had 
ceased  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  save  the  time  and 
trouble  that  would  have  been  required  by 
an  investigation  of  the  facts ;  and  tliey 
thought  to  strengthen  the  religion  which 
infoiTOed  them  of  the  existence  of  de- 


mons by  referring  to  those  beings  such 
events. 

The  histories  however  that  were  cir- 
culated on  the  subject  of  oracles  are 
exceedingly  suspicious.  '  That  of  Tha- 
mus,  to  which  Eusebius  gives  credit,  and 
which  Plutarch  alone  relates,  is  followed 
in  the  same  history  by  another  story  so 
ridiculous,  that  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  throw  discredit  upon  it ;  but  it  is,  be- 
sides, incapable  of  any  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. If  this  great  Pan  were  a 
demon,  can  we  suppose  the  demons  in- 
capable of  communicating  the  event  of 
his  death  to  one  another  without  employ- 
ing Thamus  about  it  ?  If  the  great  Pan 
were  Jesus  Christ,  how  came  it  that  not 
a  single  Pagan  was  undeceived  with 
respect  to  his  religion,  and  converted  to 
the  belief  that  this  same  Pan  was  in  fact 
Jesus  Christ  who  died  in  Judea,  if  God 
himself  compelled  the  demons  to  an- 
nounce this  death  to  the  ps^;ans  ? 

The  history  of  Thults,  whose  oracle  is 
clear  and  positive  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  is  related  only  by  Suidas.  This 
Thulis,  king  of  Egypt,  was  not  certainly 
one  of  the  Ptolemies.  What  becomes  of 
the  whole  oracle  of  Serapis,  when  it  is 
ascertained  that  Herodotus  does  not 
speak  of  that  god,  while  T%citus  relates 
at  length  how  and  why  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies brought  the  god  Serapis  from 
Pontos,  where  he  had  only  until  then 
been  known  ? 

The  oracle  delivered  to  Augustus 
about  the  Hebrew  infant  who  should  be 
obeyed  by  all  the  gods,  is  absolutely 
inadmissible.  Cedrenus  quotes  it  firom 
Eusebius,  but  it  is  not  now  to  be  found 
in  him.  It  certainly  is  not  impossible 
that  Cedrenu.<i  quotes  it  from  Eusebius, 
but  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  him.  It 
certainly  is  not  impossible  that  Cedrenus 
may  have  made  a  false  quotation,  or 
have  quoted  a  work  falsely  ascribed  to 
Eusebius ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  all  the  early  apologists  for 
Christianity  should  have  preserved  com- 
plete silence  with  respect  to  an  oracle  fio 
favourable  to  their  rdigion? 
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The  oracles  Which  Eusebius  relates 
from  Porphyry,  who  was  attached  to 
paganism  are  not  of  a  more  embarrassing 
nature  than  those  just  noticed.  He  gives 
them  to  us  stripped  of  all  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances  that  attended  them  in 
the  writings  of  Porphyry.  How  do  we 
know  whether  that  pagan  did  not  refute 
them  ?  For  the  interest  of  his  cause  it 
would  naturally  have  been  an  object  for 
him  to  do  so ;  and  if  htf  did  not  do  it, 
most  assuredly  it  was  from  some  con- 
cealed motive,  such,  for  instance,  as  pre- 
senting them  to  the  christians  only  for  an 
occasion  to  prove  and  deride  their  ere- 
<lulity,  if  they  should  really  receive  them 
as  true  and  rest  their  religion  on  such 
weak  foundations. 

Besides,  some  of  the  ancient  christians 
reproached  the  pagans  with  being  the 
dupes  of  their  priests.  Observe  how 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
them: — **  Boast  as  long  as  you  please  of 
your  childish  and  impertinent  oracles, 
whether  of  Claros  or  the  Pythian  ApoUo, 
of  Dindymus  or  Ajnphilocus;  ana  add 
to  these  your  augurs  and  interpreters  of 
dreams  and  prodigies.  Bring  foward 
also  those  clever  gentry  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mighty  Pythian  Apollo, 
effect  their  divinations  through  the  me- 
dium of  meal  or  barley,  and  those  also 
who,  by  a  certain  talent  of  ventriloquism, 
have  obtained  such  high  reputation.  Let 
the  secrets  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
the  necromancy  of  the  Etruscans,  remain 
in  darkness;  all  these  things  are  most 
certainly  nothing  more  than  decided  im- 
postures, as  completely  tricks  as  those  of 
ajusigierwith  his  cups  and  balls.  The 
goats  carefully  trainea  for  the  divination, 
the  ravens  elaborately  insructed  to  deliver 
the  oracles,  are — ^if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression —  merely  accomplices  of  the 
charlatans  by  whom  the  whole  world 
has  thus  been  cheated." 

Eusebius,  in  his  turn,  displays  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  reasons  to  prove  that 
oracles  could  be  nothing  but  impostures ; 
«nd  if  he  attributes  them  to  demons,  it  is 
the  result  of  deplorable  prejudices  or  of 
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\  an  affected  respect  for  general  opinion; 

I  The  pagans  would  never  admit,  that  their 

I  oracles  were  merely  the  artifices  of  their 

j  priests;   it  was  imagined  therefore,  by 

rather  an  awkward  process  of  reasoning, 

that  a  little  was  gained  in  the  dispute  by 

admitting  the   possibility,    that    there 

might  be  something  supernatural  in  their 

oracles,  and  insisting  at  the  same  time, 

that  if  there  were,  it  vros  the  operation, 

not  of  the  deity,  but  of  demons. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  now,  in  order 
to  expose  the  finesse  and  stratagems  of 
priests,  to  resort  to  means  which  might 
themselves  appear  too  strongly  marked 
by  those  qualities.  A  time  has  already 
been  when  they  were  completely  ex- 
hibited to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, — 
the  time,  I  mean  when  the  christian 
religion  proudly  triumphed  over  pagan- 
ism under  christian  emperors. 

Theodoret  says  that  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Al^candria,  exhibited  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  the  hollow  statues  into 
which  the  priests  entered,  from  secret 
passsffes,  to  deliver  the  oracles.  When, 
by  Constantine's  order,  the  temple  of 
Esculapius  at  Egea,  in  Cilicia,  was  pulled 
down,  there  was  driven  out  of  it,  says 
Eusebius  in  his  life  of  that  Emperor, 
not  a  god,  nor  a  demon,  but  the  human 
impostor  who  had  so  long  duped  the  cre- 
dulity of  nations.  To  this  ne  adds  the 
general  observation,  that  in  the  statutes 
of  the  gods  that  were  thrown  down,  not 
the  slightest  appearance  was  found  of 
gods,  or  demons,  or  even  any  wretched 
and  gloomy  spectres,  but  only  hay^ 
straw,  or  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

The  greatest  difficulty  respecting 
oracles  is  surmounted,  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained and  admitted,  that  demons  had  no 
concern  with  them.  There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  they  should  cease  pre- 
cisely at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  moreover,  there  are  many  proofr 
that  oracles  continued  more  than  fqur 
hundred  years  after  Jesus  Christy  and 
that  they  were  not  totally  silenced  but  by 
the  total  destruction  of  panmism. 

Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero,  says  that 
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the  oiacle  of  Delphi  wtamsd  that  em-  \  hUesi  that  in  his  time  Amphilocus  3ti!l 
peror  to  be  aware  of  seventy^three  years^  >  delivered  oracles  in  dreams.  He  informs 
and  that  Nero  ooneladed  he  was  to  die  at  {  us  also,  that  there  was  in  the  citv  of 


that  age,  never  thinking  upon  old  Galba, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  de- 
prired  him  of  the  empire. 


ApoUoaiaan  oracle  which  declared  fu- 
tare  events  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
fire  caught  and  consumed  the  incense 


Philostratus,  in  his  life  ol  Apollonius  \  thrown  upon  an  altar, 
of  Tyana,  who  saw  Domitian,  informs  \  Under  Aurelian,  about  the  year  272, 
us  tliat  Apollonius  visited  all  the  oraolee  ]  the  people  of  Palmyra,  having  revolted 
of  Greece,  and  that  of  Dodona,  and  that  I  ooosoltea  an  oracle  of  Sarpedonian 
of  Delphos;  and  that  of  Amphianms.     ^  Apollo  in  Cilicia;  they  again  consulted 

Plutarch,  who  lived  under  Tn^an,  tells  |  that  of  the  A|>hacian  Venus, 
us  that  the  oraoles  of  Delphos  still  su^»-  f      Licinus,  according  to  the  account  of 
sfsted,  although  there  was  ^en  only  one  I  Sozomen,  designing  to  renew  the  war 
priestess,  instead  of  two  or  three.  \  against  Constaotine,  consulted  the  omcle 

Under  Adrian  Dion  Ohrysostom  re- 1  of  Apollo  of  Dindymus,  and  received 
ates,  that  he  consulted  the  omcle  of  |  flrora  it  in  answer  two  verses  of  Homer» 
Delphos ;  he  obtained  from  it  an  answer  |  of  which  the  sense  is — Unhappy  old 
which  appea^d  to  him  not  « little  per-»  \  man,  it  becomes  not  jFou  to  comoat  with 
p)exed,and  which  in  hiet  was  so.  ;•  die  >vung  1  you  4mve  no  strength,  and 

Under  the  Antonines  Ludan  asserts, !;  am  sinking  mnda  the  weight  of  age. 
(hat  a  priest  of  Tyana  wem  to  enquire  of  <     A  certain  god,  scarcely  if  at  all  known 
the  fiilse  prophet  Alexander,  whe^er  the  |  of  the  name  oi  Besa,  if  we  may  credit 


omcles  which  were  then  delivered  at 
Oindymus,  Claros,  and  Delphos,  were 
really  answera  of  Apollo,  or  impostures? 
Alexander  had  some  fellow«feeltng  for 
these  orecles,  which  were  of  a  sinular 
description  to  his  own,  and  replied  to 
the  pnest,  that  that  was  not  permitted  to 


Ammianns  Mareellinus.  still  delivered 
oracleA  upon  billets  atAbydos,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  Thebaic  under  the  mgn 
of  Constantius. 

JFinally,  Macrobius,  who  lived  under 
Aroadius  and  Uonorius,  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius,  speaks  of  the  god  of  Heliopolis 


nown  ;  but  when  the  same  wise  \  of  Syria  and  his  oracle,  and  of  the  for- 
enquirer  asked  what  he  should  be  after  s  tunes  of  Antium,  in  terms  which  dis^ 
bis  death,  he  was  boldly  answered,  >  tinctly  imply  that  they  all  still  subsisted 
**  You  will  be  a  camel,  then  a  hone,  <  in  his  time. 

afterwanls  a  philosopher,  and  at  length*  >      We  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  of  the 
prophet  as  great  as  Alexander.''  |  slightest  consequence  whether  these  his- 

After  the  Antonines,  three  emperors  I  tories  are  true,  or  whether  the  oracles  in 
contended  for  the  empire.  The  oracle )  fiict  delivered  the  answers  attributed  to 
of  Delphos  was  consulted,  says  Spartian,  ?  them ;  it  is  completely  sufficient  for  the 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  three  the  re-  I  purpose  that  mlse  answers  could  be 
public  might  expciet  as  its  head.  The  s  attributed  only  to  oracles  which  were  in 
oracle  answered  in  a  single  verse  to  the  i  &ct  known  still  to  subsist ;  and  the 
following  purport:-— The  bkck  is  belter;  I  histories  which  so  many  authors  have 
the  African  is  good ;  the  white  is  the  I  published  oleariy  prove,  that  they  did  not 
^ratst.  By  the  black  was  undemtood  \  cease  but  with  the  cessation  of  paganism 
4^esoennius  Niger ;  by  the  African,  Se-  { itself. 

ferus  SeptfttM,  i«i4io  was  from  Africa;]     Constantine   pulled    down    but   few 
and  by  the  white,-Ciaudiu8  Albinus.        |  temples,  nor  inoeed  could  he  venture  to 

Dion,  who  did  not  conclude  his  his-  j  pull  them  down  but  upon  a  pretext  of 
tory  before  the  eighth  year  of  Alex*-  >  crimes  committed  in  them.  It  was  upon 
ander  Seventt>  that  i$f  the  year  830,  re-  i  this  ground,  that  he  ordered  the  demp^ 
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IHion  of  those  of  the  Aphacian  Venus,  j 
and  of  Esculapius  which  was  at  £gea  in  | 
Ciliciay  both  of  them  temples  in  which  \ 
oracles  were  delivered.  But  he  forbade  \ 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  by  that  edict  | 
began  to  render  temples  useless. 

Many  oracles  still  subsisted  when 
Julian  assumed  the  reins  of  empire.  He 
fe-established  some  that  were  in  a  state 
of  ruin ;  and  he  was  even  desirous  of 
being  the  prophet  of  tliat  of  Dindymus. 
Jovian,  his  successor,  began  his  reign 
with  prreat  zeal  for  the  destruction  of 
paganism;  but  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  months,  which  comprised  the 
whole  time  he  reigned,  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  great  progress.  Tlieodo- 
sius,  in  order  to  attain  the  same  object 
ordered  all  the  temples  of  tlie  pagans  to 
be  shut  up.  At  last,  the  exercise  of  that 
religion  was  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death  by  an  edict  of  the  emperorsValen- 
tinian  and  Marcian,  in  the  year  451  of 
the  vulgar  era;  and  Uie  destruction  of 
paganism  necessarily  involved  that  of 
oracles. 

This  conclusion  has  nothing  in  it  sur- 
prising or  extraordinary :  it  is  Uie  natural 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  worship.  Miraculous  facts,  or  mther 
what  it  is  desired  should  be  considered 
as  such,  diminish  in  a  fsUse  religion, 
either  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  firmly 
established  and  has  no  longer  occasion 
lor  them,  or  in  proportion  as  it  gradually 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  because 
they  no  longer  obtain  credit.  The  ardent 
but  useless  desire  to  pry  into  futurity 
gave  birth  to  oracles ;  imposture  encou- 
raged and  sanctioned  them ;  and  fanati- 
cism set  the  seal ;  for  an  infallible  method 
,  of  making  fanatics  is  to  persuade  before 
you  instruct.  The  poverty  of  the  people, 
who  had  no  longer  any  thing  left  them 
to  give ;  the  imposture  detected  in  many 
oracles,  and  thence  naturally  concluded 
to  exist  in  all ;  and  finally  the  edicts  of 
the  christian  em  jurors; — such  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  establishment,  and  of 
the  cessation,  of  this  species  of  impos-  ) 
ture.    The  introduction  of  an  opposite ! 


state  of  circumstances  into  human  ai&irs 
made  it  completely  disappear;  and 
oracles  thus  oecame  involved  in  the 
vicissitudes  acoompcuiying  all  human 
institutions. 

Some  limit  themselves  to  observing, 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first 
epoch  of  the  cessation  of  oracles.  But 
why,  on  such  an  occasion,  should  some 
uuuiotjshuve  flud,  wliile  others  remained  ? 
Besides,  ancient  history  proves  decidedly, 
that  many  oracles  had  been  destrov^ 
before  this  birth.  All  tlie  distinguished 
oracles  of  Greece  no  longer  existed,  or 
scarcely  existed,  and  the  oracle  was  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  the  silence  of 
an  honest  priest  who  would  not  consent 
to  deceive  the  people.  The  oracle  of 
Delphi,  says  Lucian,  remains  dumb 
since  princes  have  become  afraid  of  fu- 
turity ;  they  have  prohibited  the  gods 
from  speaking,  and  tne  gods  hsve  obeyed 
them. 

ORDEAL. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  all  the 
absurdities  which  degrade  human  nature 
were  destined  to  come  to  us  from  Asia, 
the  source  at  the  same  time  of  all  the 
sciences  and  arts  !  It  was  in  Asia  and 
in  Egypt,  that  mankind  first  dared  to 
make  the  life  or  death  of  a  person  accused 
dependent  on  the  throw  of  a  die,  or 
something  equally  unconnected  with 
reason  and  decided  by  chance — on  cold 
water  or  hot  water,  on  red  hot  iron,  or  a 
bit  of  barley  bread .  ^milar  superstition, 
we  are  assured  by  travellers,  still  exists 
in  the  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  in  Japan. 

I1iis  superstition  passed  from  Egypt 
into  Greece.  There  was  a  very  cele- 
brated temple  at  Trezene  in  which  every 
man  who  perjured  himself  died  instantly 
of  apoplexy.  Hippolytus,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Phedra,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  addresses  the  following  lines  to  his 
mistress  Aricia : — 

Aiut  portM  lie  Tmene,  ct  pmtmx  co  toir.beaux, 
l>ea  princCi  dc  nw  rtre  ant'Kian  «e|>u  t«i>«* 
ttt  nn  Ifiiipk  mere  fomiidabk  ■»  |Mij*ir  b. 
Cctt  la  qtt«  let  niortcU  o'lNtn-  iurer  «n  «*<•: 
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Le  pe<rfM«  j  reyolt  an  dtfttlment  iouaaio:  ^^at  TheSCUS  haS  declared  tO  his  SOH   l«e 

Ct,  enugiiMt  d'y  truaver  l»  ntort  luevitiibi^  'mi  i.    !•  i.<  i. 

Le  meosoiig*  «*»  point  de  freio  plot  rodoubtabla.  Will  DOt  Oelieve  blS  OatllS  :— - 

At  Tiexene't  nte>,  amidat  the  ancient  tonibi  Toiuoun  In  •cdernti  ont  rec<Hin  aa  paijure. 

In  which  repAM  tti«  princes  of  mj  race,  >  Pbedra.  Act  it.  iceDe  «. 

A  tacred  tenplt  lUndt,  ibe  peijurcKa  dread.  ?  >...... 

No  d«ring  mortal  there  may  fal»eiy  •w«..r,  |  The  wiched  alwayi  haTC  recoarie  to  oath». 

There  is  a  prodigious  difference  between 
an  oaih  taken  in  a  common  apartment, 
and  an  oatli  taken  in  a  temple  where  the 
perjured  are  punished  by  sudden  death. 
Had  Aricia  said  but  a  single  word  upon 
the  subject,  Theseus  could  have  had  no 
excuse  for  not  conducting  Hippolytus  to 
this  temple ;  but,  in  that  case,  wnat  would 


Pur  svifk  the  veogeaoc*  which  puriaet  bit  crime,         { 
Inevitable  death  oi*  inttant  lot : 
Nowhere  bat  falaeboud  a  mora  awlU  curb. 


The  learned  commentator  of  the  great 
Racine  makes  the  following  remark  on 
these  Trezenian  proofs  or  ordeals  : — 

'^  M.  de  la  Motte  has  remarked,  that 
Hippolytus  should  have  proposed  to  his 
&tner  to  come  and  hear  his  justification 

in  this  temple,  where  no  one  durst  ven-  ^  have  become  of  the  catastrophe  ? 
ture  on  swearing  to  a  fidsehood.  It  is  i  Hippolytus,  then,  should  not  have  men- 
certain,  that  in  such  a  case  Theseus  could  \  tioued  at  all  the  appalling  power  of  the 
not  have  doubted  the  innocence  of  that  ^  temple  of  Trezene  to  his  beloved  Aricia ; 
young  prince ;  but  he  had  received  too  ^  he  had  no  need  whatever  to  take  an  oath 
convincing  evidence  against  the  virtue  of  ^  of  his  love  to  her,  for  of  that  she  was  al- 
Phedra,  and  Hippolytus  was  not  inclined  |  ready  most  fully  persuaded.  In  short, 
to  make  the  experiment.  M.de  la  Motte  S  his  doing  so  is  an  inadvertence,  a  small 
would  have  done  well  to  have  distrusted  >  iault,  which  escaped  the  most  ingenious, 
his  own  good  taste,  when  he  suspected  I  elegant,  and  impassioned  tragedian  that 
that  of  Racine,  who  appears  to  have  fore-  >  weaver  had. 

seen  the  objection  here  made.  In  fiict,  >  From  this  digression,  I  return  to  the 
Theseus  is  so  prejudiced  against  Hippo-  I  barbarous  madness  of  ordeals.  They 
lytus,  that  he  will  not  even  permit  him  to  ?  were  not  admitted  in  the  Roman  republic, 
justify  himself  by  an  oath.*'  5  We  cannot  consider  as  of  one  of  these 

I  should  observe,  that  the  criticism  of  i  ordeals,  the  uss^e  by  which  the  most  im- 
La  Motte  was  originally  made  by  the  \  portant  enterprises  were  made  to  depend 
deceased  Marquis  de  Lassai.  He  de-  >  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
livered  it  at  M.  de  la  Faye*s,  at  a  dinner  I  pullets  ate  their  vetches.  We  are  here 
party  at  which  I  was  present  together  with  I  considering  only  ord«!als  applied  to  ascer- 
the  late  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  promised  I  tain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  men.  It 
to  make  use  of  it ;  and,  in  &ct,  in  his  >  was  never  proposed  to  die  Manliuses, 
Di.Hcourses  upon  IVagedy.  he  gives  the  ^  Camilluses,  or  Scipios,  to  prove  their  in- 
honour  of  the  criticism  to  the  Marquis  de  >  nocence  by  plunging  their  hands  into 
Lassai.  The  remark  appeared  to  me  par-  ^  boiling  water  without  its  scalding  them, 
ticularly  judicious,  as  well  as  to  M.  de  la  |  These  suggestions  of  folly  and  barbar- 
Faye  and  to  all  the  guests  present,  who  I  ism  werenot^mitted  under  the  emperors. 
— of  course  excepting  myself — were  the  I  But  the  Tartars  who  came  to  destroy  the 
most  able  critics  in  Paris.  But  we  all  [  empire,  (for  the  greater  part  of  these 
agreed  that  Aricia  was  the  person  who  >  plmiderers  issued  originally  from  Tartary,) 
should  have  called  upon  Theseus  to  try  \  filled  our  quarter  of  the  world  with  their 
the  accused  by  the  ordeal  of  the  Treze-  l  ridiculous  and  cruel  jurisprudence,  which 
nian  temple ;  and  so  much  the  more  so,  I  they  derived  from  the  Persians.  It  waa 
as  Theseus  immediately  after  talks  for  a  \  not  known  in  the  eastern  empire  till  the 
long  time  together  to  that  princess,  who  l  time  of  Justinian,  notwithstanding  the 
forgets  the  only  tiling  that  could  clear  up  >  detestable  superstition  which  prevailed 
the  doubts  of  the  iauer  and  vindicate  the  |  in  it.  But  fit)m  that  time  the  ordeals  we 
son.    Tlie  commentator  in  vain  objects,  >  are  speaking  of  were  received.     This 
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manner  of  trying  men  is  so  andent  that  j  and  two  hundred  shekels *of  silver,  was 
we  find  it  established  among  the  Jews  in    burnt  to  death  in  the  valley  of  Achor, 


alt  periods  of  their  history 

Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  dispute 
the  pontificate  with  the  high  priest  Aaron 
in  the  wilderness;  Moses  commands 
them  to  bring  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
oensers,  and  says  to  them, — Let  God 
chuse  between  their  censers  and  that  of 
Aaron.  Scarcely  had  the  revolted  made 
tfaeir  appearance  in  order  to  submit  to 
this  ordeal,  before  they  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth,  and  fire  fit>m  heaven 
struck  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
principal  adherents;  after  which,  the 
Lord  also  destroyed  fourteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  more  men  of  that  party. 
The  quarrel  however  for  the  priesmood, 
still  continued  between  the  chiefs  of  Is- 
rael and  Aaron.  The  ordeal  of  rods  was 
then  employed  ;  each  man  presented  his 
rod,  and  that  of  Aaron  was  the  only  one 
which  budded. 

Although  the  people  of  God  had  le- 
velled the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  they  were  overcome  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai.  This  defeat  did  not 
appear  at  all  natural  to  Joshua ;  he  con- 
sulted the  Lord,  who  answered  that  Is- 
rael had  sinned  ;  that  some  one  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the 
plunder  that  had  been  taken  at  Jericho, 
and  there  devoted  as  accursed.  In  fact, 
all  ought  to  have  been  burnt,  together 
with  the  men  and  women,  children  and 
cattle,  and  whoever  had  preserved  and 
carried  off  any  part  was  to  be  extermin- 
ated. Joshua,  in  order  to  discover  the 
offender,  subjected  all  the  tribes  to  the 
trial  by  lot.  The  lot  first  fell  upon  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  then  upon  the  family  of 
Zaiah,  then  upon  the  house  of  Zabdi, 
and  finally  upon  the  grandson  of  2^bdi, 
whose  name  was  Acham. 

Scripture  does  not  explain  how  it  was 
that  these  wandering  tribes  came  to  have 
houses ;  neither  does  it  inform  us  what 
kind  of  lots  were  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  text 
that  Acham,  being  convicted  of  stealing 
a  small  wedge  of  gold,  a  scarlet  mantle,  ^ 


together  with  his  sons,  his  sheep,  his 
oxen,  and  his  asses ;  and  even  his  very 
tent  was  burnt  with  him. 

The  promised  land  was  divided  by  lot ; 
lots  were  drawn  respecting  the  two  goats 
of  expiation,  which  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  go  for  a 
scape-goat  into  the  wilderness. 

when  Saul  was  to  be  chosen  king,  lots 
were  consulted,  and  the  lot  fell  on  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  on  the  family  of  Me- 
tri  belonging  to  that  tribe,  and  finally  on 
Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  in  the  &roily  of 
Metri. 

The  lot  fell  upon  Jonathan  to  be  pun- 
ished for  having  ate  a  little  honey  at  the 
end  of  a  rod. 

The  sailors  of  Joppa  drew  lots  to  learn 
firom  God  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
tempest.  The  lot  informed  them  that  it 
was  Jonah ;  and  they  threw  him  into  the 
sea. 

All  these  ordeals  by  lot,  which  among 
other  nations  were  merely  profane  super- 
stitions, were  the  voice  ot  God  himself 
when  employed  by  his  cherished  and  be- 
loved people;  and  so  completely  and  de- 
cidedly the  voice  of  God,  that  even  the 
apostles  filled  the  place  of  the  apostle 
Judas  by  lot  'Vhe  two  candidates  for 
the  succession  were  Matthias  and  Barsa- 
bas.  Providence  declared  in  favour  of 
St.  Matthias. 

Pope  Honorius,  the  third  of  tliat  name, 
forbade  by  a  decretal  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  method  of  chusing  bishops  by 
lot.  Deciding  by  lots  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  and  was  called  by  the  Pa- 
gans, '  sortilegium.*  Cato,  in  the  Phai- 
solia,  says, — 

SoctilcfH  ege—t  dobii 

Book  \t.  9^1. 

There  were  other  ordeals  among  the 
Jews  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  as,  for 
example,  the  waters  of  jealousy.  A  wo- 
man suspected  of  adultery  was  obliged 
to  drmk  of  that  water  mixed  with  ashes, 
and  consecrated  by  the  high  priest.  If 
she  was  guilty,  she  instantly  swelled  and 
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died.  It  is  upon  the  foundation  of  this  ;  mftdewith  great  rapidity  and  theiuieand* 
luWy  that  the  whole  Christian  world  in  I  hands  are  well  rubbed  with  ointment, 
the  west  established  oracles  for  persons  \  It  is  thus  that  the  fotmidable  Peter  Aldo- 
under  juridical  accusation,  not  consider-  [  brandin,  or  ^  The  Fiery  Peter,"  as  he 
ing  that  what  was  ordained  even  by  Grod  \  was  called,  used  to  manase  (if  there  is 
himself  in  the  Old  Testament  was  nothing  )  any  truth  in  his  history),  when  be  passed, 
more  or  less  than  an  absurd  superstit  on  j  between  two  blazing  fires  at  Florence,  in 
in  the  New.  <  order  to  demonstrate,  with  God's  help. 

Duel  by  wager  of  battle  was  one  of  |  that  his  archbishop  was  a  knave  and  de- 
those  ordeals,  and  lasted  down  to  the  ?  bauchee.  O,  charlatans !  charlatans ! 
sixteenth  century.  He  who  killed  his  <  henceforth  disappear  for  ever  irom  his^ 
adversary  was  always  in  the  right.  |  tory ! 

The  most  dreadful  of  all  these  curious  >  There  existed  a  rather  ludicrous  ordeal, 
andbarbarousordealSyWasthatof  aman's  I  which  consisted  in  making  an  accused 
carrying  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  to  the  dis-  J  pereon  try  to  swallow  a  piece  of  barley 
tance  of  nine  pares  without  burning  him-  |  bread,  which  it  was  believed  would  cer- 
self.  Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  >  tainly  choke  him  if  he  were  guilty.  I 
middle  ages,  fabulous  as  it  is,  does  not  \  am  not,  however,  so  much  diverted  with 
record  any  instance  of  this  ordeal,  nor  of  \  this  case  as  with  the  conduct  of  harlequin, 
that  which  consisted  in  walking  over  nine  |  when  the  judge  interrogated  him  con- 
burning  ploughshares.  All  the  others  \  ceming  a  robbery  of  which  Dr.  Balouard 
might  be  doubted,  or  the  deceptions  and  I  accused  him.  The  judge  was  siting  a% 
tricks  employed  in  relation  to  them  to  >  table,  and  drinking  some  excellent  win^ 
deceive  the  judges  might  be  easily  ex-  |  at  the  time,  when  harlequin  was  brought 
plained.  It  was  very  easy,  for  example,  \  in ;  perceiving  which,  the  latter  takes  up 
to  appear  to  pass  through  the  trial  of  \  the  bottle,  and,  pouring  the  whole  of  ita 
boiling  water  without  injury ;  a  vessel  i  contents  into  a  glass,  swallows  it  at  a 
might  be  produced  half  fiiUof  cold  water,  I  draught,  saying  to  the  doctor — ^If  I  am 
into  which  the  judicial  boiling  water  might  \  guilty  of  what  you  accuse  me,  sir,  I  hope 
be  put ;  and  the  accused  might  safely  i  this  wine  will  prove  poison  to  me. 
plunge  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  the  I 

lukewarm  mixture,  and  take  up  from  the  |  rkT»TinsTAT*mi\r 

bottom  the  sacred  blessed  ring  that  had  l  UKUiWAiiuw. 

been  thrown  into  it  for  diat  purpose.        ,      If  a  soldier,  charged  by  the  King  of 

Oil  might  be  made  to  boil  with  water ;  I  France  with  the  honour  of  conferring  the 
ihe  oil  begins  to  rise  and  appears  to  boil  1  order  of  St.  Louis  upon  another  soldier 
when  the  water  begins  to  simmer,  and  \  had  not,  when  presenting  the  latter  with 
:he  oil  at  that  time  has  acquired  but  a  |  the  cross,  the  intention  of  making  him  a 
small  degree  of  heat.  In  such  eircum-  }  knight  of  that  order,  would  the  leceiveif 
stances,  a  man  seents  to  plunge  his  hand  <  of  the  badge  be  on  that  account  the  less 
into  boiling  water ;  but,  m  fact,  moistens  >  a  member  of  the  order,  than  if  such  in- 
it  with  the  harmless  oil,  which  preserves  l  tention  had  existed  ?    Certainly  not. 


it  from  injury  by  the  water. 

A  champion  may  easily,  by  degrees, 
harden  and  habituate  himself  to  holding, 
ht  a  few  seconds,  a  ring  that  has  been 
thrown  into  the  fire,  without  any  veiy 


How  was  it,  then,  that  many  priests 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  re-ordained 
after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Lavar- 
din.  Bishop  of  Mans?  That  singular 
prelate,  who  had  instituted  the  Order  of 


striking  or  painfttl  marks  of  burning.        >  **  Good  Fellows''  (Des  Coteaux),  be- 
To  pass  between  two  fires  without  be-  I  thought  himself  on  his  death-bed  of  a 
ing  scorched  is  no  very  extraordinary  proof  |  singular  trick,  in  the  way  of  revenge,  on 
Of  skill  or  address,  when  the  movement  is  |  a  class  of  persons  who  had  much  annoyed 


hini.    He  vmt  inM  knowii  as  one  of  the  i  annd  Paria,  and  V'emilles  ;  but  like  e?ery 
most  daring  flw-thmkera  of  the  age  of  i  thing  else  wassooB  forgotten. 
txmis  XIV.,  and  had  been  publiely  up*. 

ORIGINAI,  SIN. 

Tus  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Soci-« 
nians  or  Uwtanans  take  occasion  to  exiUt 


braided  with  his  infidel  sentiments  b^ 
msny  of  those  on  whom  he  had  conf(biirad 
orders  of  priesthood.  It  is  natural  at  the 
approach  of  death)  fer  a  sensitite  and  ap* 
inrehensive  soul  to  revert  to  the  religion 


of  ita  eariy  years.  I>ecencyaIonewouid|and  tiiuQ^ph.  Tbey  denpouiiate  this 
haive  required  of  the  bishops  tiiat  at  leas»  |  tendation  of  Christianity  its  **  oiigiiwl 
M  his  death  he  should  give  an  example  >  sin.''  It  is  an.  insuU.  to  uod,  they  asy  ; 
of  edification  to  the  flock  to  which  he  >  itisaecustng  him  of  the  most  absurd  hfUh 
had  given  so  much  scandal  by  his  life.  |  bari^r  to  have  the  hardihood  Uk  mwt^ 
]^t  he  was  so  deeply  exasperated  againsi  i  that  he  foimed  all  the  suoeessive  geneni** 
his  clergy  as  to  declare,  that  not  a  single  j  tions  of  manfcind  to  deliver  them  over-  tQ 
hidiTidiml  of  those  whom  be  had  himMlf  |  eternai  tortures,  under  the  pretext  of  Uieir 
ordained  was  really  and  truly  a  ptfesl ;  |  original  ancestor  having  eaten  of  a  parti'» 
that  all  their  acts  in  the  capacity  of  priesls  )  oukv  firuit  in  a  garden.  This.sacrilegioiMl 
were  null  and  void  ;  and  that  he  never  i  inpuiation  is  so  much  the  more  inep:cussr* 
entertained  the  intention  of  eonfertinganjr  <  ble  among  Christians,  as  thv9t  is.  not  a 
sacraaient.  >  single  woEdnespocling  this  same  iis^entiim 

Such  reasoning  seems  certainly  chaiaoi )  Of  original  sin,  either  in  the  Pentatisueh, 
teiistic,  and  just  such  as  might  be  ex- 1  or  in  the  prophets,  or  the  goapefe^  mh^ 
pected  from  a  dnuiken  man :  the  priests  ( ther  apoerjrpMl  or  canonicsl,  or  in  any  of 
of  Mans  might  have  replied  to  him, — It  |  the  writers  who  ase  caJl^d  "  the  fii^st,  fiirr 
is  not  your  intention  that  is  of  any  oonse*  \  thers  of  the  church.*' 
quenee,  but  ours.  We  had  an  ardent  <  It  U  not  even  related  in  the  book. of 
and  determined  desire  to  be  priests ;  wt  I  Genesis,  that  God  condemned  Adam  to 
did  all  in  our  power  to  become  such.  \  death  kir  eating  an  apple.  God  says  to 
We  are  perfectly  ingenuous  and  sincere ;  |  him,  indeed,  **  in  the  <My  that  thou  eaiasl 
if  you  are  not  so,  that  is  nothing  at  all  to  i  thereof  thou  shal^  surely  die."  But  the 
us.  Tho  maxim  applicable  to  the  ooca^  <  very  same  book  of  Genesis  n^Jbes  Adm 
sion  is, '  quioquid  aodpitur-  ad  modum  ^  live  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  wftef 
rscifMentis  aocipitur,' and  not' ad  modnmi  indulging  in  this  criminal  zepast.  Tbt 
dantis.'  When  our  wine^-merchant  has  I  animals,  the  plants,  which  had  not  paiy 
sold  us  a  half  a  hogshead  of  wine,  we  \  taken  of  this  frmi,  died  at  the  sespective 
drink  it,  although  I  '  ' 
intention  to  hmder 

we  shall  still  be  priests  in  spite  of  your  I  rest, 
testament.  t     Moreover,  the  punishment  of  A4am 

Those  reasons  were  sound  and  satis*  ^  was  never,  in  any  way,  inti^uced  into 
fiictory  :  however,  the  greater  number  of  |  the  Jewish  law.  Ad^  was  na  more  a 
those  "who  had  been  crdained  by  that  k  Jew  thih  he  was  a  Persian  or  ChsideaOo 
bishop  did  not  consider  themselves  as  ^  The  first  chaptersc  of  Genesis  (at  whatever 
seal  and  avrthorised  priests,  and  subjected  {  peiied  they  were  composed),  were  re- 
themselves  to  ordination  a  seoond  time. ;  garded  by  all  the  learned  Jewsas  anall«<- 
Mascaron,a  man  of  moderate  talents,  but  <  gory,  and  even  as  a  fisble  not  a  little 
«f  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  persuaded  ;  dangoroHs,  siuee  that  book  was  forbidden 
dMrai,  both  far  hb  discourses  mad  exam-  >  to  be  read  by  any  before  they  had  at- 
|>le,  to  have  the  ceremony  repealed.  The  /  tained  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
"  '  occasioned  great  soandalat  Mans^,  ^     In  a  word^  the  Jews  k«tew  a»  ■(^re 


he  might  have  a  secret  |  periods  prescribed  for  them  by  nature* 
r  us  fiora  drinking  it ;  i  Man  is  evidently  bom  to  die,  like  all  the 
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about  original  sin  than  they  did  about 
the  Chinese  ceremonies;  and,  although 
divines  generally  discover  in  the  scripture 
everything  they  wish  to  find  there,  either 
'totidem  verbis/  or  'totidem  Uteris/ 
we  may  safely  assert  that  no  reasonable 
divine  will  ever  discover  in  it  this  sur- 
prising and  overwhelming  mystery. 

We  admit,  that  St.  Augustin  was  the 
first  who  brought  this  strange  notion  into 
credit;  a  notion  worthy  of  the  warm  and 
romantic  brain  of  an  African  debauchee 
and  penitent,  Manichean  and  Christian^ 
tolerant  and  persecuting — ^who  passed  his 
life  in  perpetual  self-contradiction. 

What  an  abomination,  exclaim  the  strict 
Unitarians,  so  atrociously  to  calumniate 
the  Author  of  Nature  as  even  to  in^pute 
to  him  perpetual  miracles,  in  order  that 
he  may  damn  to  all  eternity  the  unhappy 
niceof  mankind,  whom  he  introduces  into 
the  present  life  only  for  so  short  a  span ! 
Either  he  created  souls  from  all  eternity, 
upon  which  system,  as  they  must  be  in- 
finitely more  ancient  than  the  sin  of  Adam, 
they  can  have  no  possible  connection  with 
it ;  or  these  souls  are  formed  whenever 
man  and  woman  sexually  associate;  in 
which  case  the  Supreme  Being  must  be 
supposed  continually  watching  for  all  the 
various  associations  of  this  nature  that 
take  place,  to  create  spirits  that  he  will 
render  eternally  miserable ;  or,  finally, 
God  is  himself  the  soul  of  all  mankind, 
and  upon  this  system  damns  himself. 
Which  of  these  three  suppositions  is  the 
most  absurd  and  abominable?  There  is 
no  fourth.  For,  the  opinion  that  God 
waits  six  weeks  before  he  creates  a  damned 
soul  in  a  fcetus  is,  in  fact,  no  otlier  than 
that  which  creates  it  at  the  moment  of 
sexual  connection  :  the  difference  of  six 
weeks  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence in  the  argument. 

I  have  merely  related  the  opinion  of 
the  Unitarians ;  but  men  have  now  at- 
tained such  a  degree  of  superstition  that 
I  can  scarcely  relate  it  without  trembling. 

SECTION   II. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  are 


not  acquainted  with  any  father  of  .the 
church  before  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Je- 
rome, who  taught  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  notwith- 
standinff  his  profound  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity, nr  fit>m  speaking  in  any  one  pas- 
sage of  his  works  of  that  corruption  which 
has  infected  the  whole  human  race,  and 
rendered  it  guilty  from  its  birth,  says  in 
express  wonis,  '^  What  evil  can  a  new- 
bom  in&nt  commit  ?  How  could  it  pos- 
sibly prevaricate?  How  could  such  a 
being,  which  has,  in  fiict,  as  yet  done  no 
one  thing,  fall  under  the  curse  of  Adam?'' 

And  it  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does 
not  employ  this  language  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  rigid  opinion  of  original  sin,  which 
was  not  at  that  time  developed,  but  merely 
to  show  that  the  passions,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  corrupting  all  mankind,  have, 
as  yet,  taken  no  hold  of  this  innocent 
infiint. 

He  does  not  say,^This  creature  of  a 
day  would  not  be  damned  if  it  should 
now  die,  for  no  one  had  yet  conjectured 
that  it  would  be  damned.  St.  Clement 
could  not  combat  a  system  absolutely  un- 
known. 

The  great  Origen  is  still  more  decisive 
than  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
admits,  indeed,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  that  sin 
entered  into  the  world  by  Adam,  but  he 
maintains  that  it  is  the  inclination  to  sin 
that  thus  entered ;  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
commit  evil,  but  that  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count said,  man  will  always  commit  e?il, 
and  is  guilty  even  as  soon  as  he  is  bom. 

In  short,  original  sin,  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  consisted  only  in  the  misfortune 
of  resembling  the  first  man  by  being  lia- 
ble to  sin  like  him. 

Baptism  was  a  necessary  ordinance ;  it 
was  tne  seal  of  Christianity  ;  it  washed 
away  all  sins ;  but  no  man  had  yet  said, 
that  it  washed  away  those  which  the  sub- 
ject of  it  had  not  committed.  No  one 
yet  asserted,  that  an  infant  would  be 
damned,  and  burned  in  everlasting  flames, 
in  consequence  of  its  dying  widiin  two 
minutes  of  its  birth.    And  an  unan^^er* 
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able  proof  on  this  p<mit  is,  that  a  long  .  him  Why,  then,  should  he  not  spare 
period  passed  away  before  the  practice  i  his  race  to  the  thousandth  geneiation  ? 
of  baptising  infants  became  prevalent.  <  Why  should  he  consign  to  infinite  and 
Tertullian  was  ayerse  to  their  being  ba}>-  I  eternal  torments  the  innocent  infimts  whose 
tised ;  but,  on  the  persuasion  that  origi- 1  &ther  he  received  back  into  forgiveness 
nal  sin  (of  which  these  poor  innocents  I  and  favour  ? 

could  not  possibly  be  guilty),  would  affect  I  Pelagius  considered  God,  not  merely 
dieir  reprobation,  and  expose  them  to }  as  an  absolute  master,  hut  as  a  parent. 


waBest  boundless  and  endless  torture,  for 
a  deed  of  which  it  was  impc^ble  for 
them  tohaye  the  slightest  knowledge :  to 
refiise  them  the  consecrated  bath  of  bap- 
tism, would  be  wilfully  consigning  them 
to  eternal  damnation.  The  souls  of  all 
the  executioners  in  the  world,  condensed 


who  left  his  children  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  rewarded  them  beyond  their  merits, 
and  punished  them  less  than  their  &ults 
deserved. 

The  language  used  by  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples was : — ^*  If  all  men  are  bom  ob- 
jects of  the  eternal  wmth  of  that  being 


into  thevery  essence  of  ingenious  cruelty,  \  who  confers  on  them  life ;  if  they  can 


could  not  have  si^ested  a  more  execra- 
ble abomination.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
incontestable  fiict,  that  Christians  did  not 
for  a  certain  period  baptise  their  infants, 
and  it  is  therefore  equally  incontestable 
that  they  were 
them. 

This,  however,  is  not  all ;  Jesus  Christ 
never  said, — ^The  infant  that  is  not  bap- 
tised will  be  damned.  He  came  on  the 
contrary  to  expiate  all  sins,  to  redeem 
mankind  by  his  blood ;  therefore,  infiuits 
could  not  be  damned .  Infisknts  would,  of 
course, '  a  fortiori,'  and,  preferably,  en- 
joy this  privilege.  Our  divine  Saviour;' 
never  baptised  any  person.  Paul  cir- 
cumcised his  disciple  Timothy,  but  is 
nowhere  said  to  have  baptised  him. 

In  a  word,  during  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, the  baptism  of  iniiuits  was  not  cus- 


possibly  be  guilty  before  they  can  even 
think,  it  is  Sien  a  fearful  and  execreble 
oflence  to  give  them  being,  and  marriage 
is  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes.  Marri- 
age, on  this  system,  is  nothing  more  or 
very  &r  from  damning )  less  than  an  emanation  from  Uie  Mani- 

chean  principle  of  evil ;  and  those  who 
engage  in  it,  instead  of  adoring  God, 
adore  the  devil.*' 

Pelagius  and  his  partizans  propagated 
this  doctrine  in  Africa,  where  the  repu- 
tation and  influence  of  St.  Augustin  were 
unbounded.  He  had  been  a  Manichean, 
and  seemed  to  think  himself  called  upon 
to  enter  the  lists  against  Pelagius.  I'he 
latter  was  ill  able  to  resist  either  Augus- 
tin or  Jerome;  various  points  however 
were  contested,  and  thedispute  proceeded 
so  far  that  Augustin  pronounced  his  sen- 
tence of  damnation  upon  all  children 


tomary;  it  was  not  believed,  therefore,  |  bom,  ortobebom,  throughout  the  world, 
that  infhnts  would  become  victims  of  the  \  in  the  foUowinir  terms :— "  The  Catholic 


fiiult  of  Adam.  At  the  end  of  four  hun- 
dred years  their  salvation  was  considered 
in  danger,  and  great  uncertainty  and  ap- 
prehension existed  on  the  subject. 

In  the  fifth  century  appears  Pelagius. 
He  treated  the  opinion  of  original  sin  as  . 

monstrous.    According  to  him,  this  dog-  >  IChina,  or  Japan,  or  India,  Scythia,  or 


fiuth  teaches  mat  all  men  are  bom  so 
guilty,  that  even  infimts  are  certainly 
damned  when  they  die  without  having 
been  regenerated  in  Jesus.'' 

It  would  be  but  a  wretched  compli- 
ment of  condolence  to  offer  to  a  queen  of 


ma,  like  all  others,  was  founded  upon  a 
mere  ambiguity. 

God  had  said  to  Adam  in  the  garden : 
**  In  the  day  in  which  thou  shalt  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  thou  shalt  die." 
•But,  he  did  not  die ;  and  God  pardoned 


Gothia,  who  nad  just  lost  her  in&nt  son, 
to  say, — Be  comforted,  madam ;  his  high- 
ness the  prince  royal  is  now  in  the  clutches 
of  five  nundied  devils,  who  turn  him 
round  and  round  in  a  great  furnace  to  all 
eternity,  while  his  body  rests  emhalmeA 
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and  in  peace  wtthin  &e  prteuicis  of  your 
palace. 

The  astonished  and  terrified  queen  en- 
quires, why  these  devils  should  eternally 
voast  her  dear  aoathe  prinre  royal  ?  Sh« 
is  answered,  that  the  reason  of  it  is  that 


an  idea,  if  pcssibie,  of  the  k>oka  and 
thoughts  ol  the  kin^,  the  queen,  the  whole 
eouncit,  and  all  tlie  beautiful  hidies  of  the 
court! 


from  another,  eame  into  the  world  witb 
all  the  corruption  of  the  mother-40ul. 
This  opinion  was  condemned. 

After  the  di?  iaes  had  done  with  the 
quesdon,  the  phHoaoplken  tried  at  it. 
Leibnitz,  while  sporting  witl»  his  monads. 


his  great  gmudfather  formeriy  cat  of  the  )  amused'  himself  with  collecting  together 
fruit  of  knowlec^,  in  a  gaiden.     Form  '  •"  A./iii«ri  oii  tk^  kumon  m/^iw^.  «.;«!.  •k^u. 


in  Adam  all  the  human  monada  with  their 
little  bodies  of  monada.  Thia;  was  g^oing 
further  than  Sl  Augustin.  But  this  idea^ 
which  was  worthy^  of  Cyrano  d»  Bar* 
gerac,  met  with,  veiy  few  to  adopt  and 


The  sentence  of  the  African  bishop  >  defend  it. 
appeared  to  some  divines  (for  theio  are  >  MLalebranohe  explains  the  matter  by 
some  good  souls  to  be  fcMind  in  every  <  the  influence  of  tiia  imagination  on  omh 
place  and  classX  rather  severe,  and  was  s  thers.  Eve's  brain  wa»  so  etma^  ine 
therefore  mitigated  by  one  Peter  Ohryso*  >  flamed  with  the  desire  of  eating  the  fruit, 
logus,  or  Peter  Golden-tongue^  who  in-  <  that  her  children  had  the  same  desire ; 
vMtod  a  suburb  to  hell,  called  *'  limbo,"  \  just  like  the  irresistibly  authenticated  case 
where  all  tlie  Utde  boys  and  giris  that  j  of  the  woman  who,  after  having  seen  a 
died  before  baptism,  might  be  disposed  |  mam  raeked,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  dia^ 
of.    It  is  a  place  in  which  these  inno-  s  located  infeai. 

cents  vegetate  without  sensation ;  the  j  Nicole  reduced  the  afiair  to  **  a  cartain 
abode  of  apathy ;  the  i^ace  that  has  been  i  inclination,  a  certain  tendency  to  concu- 
called '' The  peiadise  of  fools."    We  find  s  piscence,  which  we  have  derived  from 


thia  very  expression  in  Milton.  He 
plaoes  this  puadise  somewhere  near  the 
moonl 

Eiplication  of  Original  Sin, 

The  difficulty  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  this  substituted  limbo  as  witli  respect 
to  hell.  Why  should  these  poor  little 
wretohes  be  placed  in  this  limbo  ?  what 
had  they  done  ?  how  could  their  souls^ 
which  they  had  not  in  their  possession  a 
single  day,  be  guilty  of  a  gormandising 
that  merited  a  punishment  d  six  thousand 
years? 

St.  Augustin,  who  damns  them,  assigaa 
as  a  reason^  that  the  souls  of  all  men  be- 
ing comprised  in  that  of  Adam^  it  is  pro* 
faable  tliat  they  were  all  aooompUces. 
But^  as  the  church  subsequently  decided^ 


our  mothers.  This  inclination  is  not  an 
act ;  but  it  will  one  day  become  such.'' 
Well  said,  Nicole;  bravo  1  But,. in  the 
meantime,  why  am  I  to  be  daAnned? 
Nicole  does  not  even  touch  the  difficdrl/i 
which  consists  in  ascertaining  how  onr 
own  souls,  which  have  but  reeendy  been 
ferxned,  can  be  fiurly  made  reaponsilyle 
for  the  fault  of  anotter  soul  that  lived 
some  thousands  of- years  ago. 

What,  my  good  friends,  oufhi  to  be 
said  upon  the  snbject?  Nothing.  Aa^ 
cordingly,  1  do  not  give  nry  explication 
of  the  difficulty :  X  say  not  a  aioglewordk 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  orthogfaphy  of  most  French  books 
is  ridiculous.  AlmoetaU  ignorantprinters 
print  VVisigoths,  Westphalia,  Wiitein- 


that  souls  are  not  made  before  the  bodies  i  benr,  Weteravia,  &e. 
whidi  they  are  to  inhabit  are  originated,  |     They  know  not  that  the  German  double 
that  system  fells  to  the  ground,  notwith-  5  V  which  they  thus  write  W  is  our  conso- 
standing  the  celebrity  of  its  author.  |  nant  V,  and  that  m  Gennan  they  are 

Others  said,  that  original  sin  was  trans-  ^  pronounced  Veteiavia,  Vertemberg,  Vest- 
nitted  fiwn  soul  to  soul,  in  the  way  of  {  phalia,  Visigoth*  They  write  Altona 
emanatiiMi^  and  that  one  soul,  decived  ^  instead  of  Altena,  not  knowing  that  ip 
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German  aiv  O  surmounted  with  two  poiniB  {  SufaniMttid  brought  up  «t  Rome,  he  pesMd 
is  like  an  £.  1  hey  know  not  that  in  \  ten  years  on  the  ri§|nt  shore  of  the  I^ 
Holland  <  oe'  makes  ^ou;'  and  they  al-  \  nube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black 
ways  make  mistakes  in  writing  this  diph^  ^  Sea.  Though  he  calls  this  land  barbar- 
thong.  Iliose  committed  every  day  by  ^  ous,  we  must  not  fancy  that  it  was  a  land 
our  translators  of  books  are  innumerable.  \  of  saTages.  There  were  yerses  made 
As  for  orthography  purely  French,  habit  <  there :  Uotis,  the  petty  king  of  a  part  of 
iilone  can  support  its  incongruity.  *  £m- 1  Thrace,  made  Getic  verses  for  Ovid .  The 
pioi-e»Toi-«nt,*  *  oc-lroi-e-roi-ent,'  which ;  Latin  poet  learnt  Getic,  and  also  com- 
are  pronounced  octroiimicnt,emploiraient;  |  posed  lines  in  this  language.  It  seems 
*  pa-on,'  which  is  proDOunced  pan ;  '  &-  <  as  if  Greek  poetry  should  have  been  uii- 
on,'  which  we  pronounce  fin ;  *  fe-on,'  \  derstood  in  the  ancient  country  of  Or^' 
whtdi  we  pronounce  Ian ;  and  an  hun-  \  pheus,  but  this  country  was  then  peopled 
dred  other  such  barbarities,  iaduoe  us  to  <  by  nations  fW)m  the  north,  who  probably 
ny  :— -  \  spoke  a  Tartar  dialect,  a  language  ap- 

ikMiixtM  mannt  mtifit  mn*.  \  proachiug   to   the   aucicut  Sclavonian. 

ii«M«k  &IOI.  iH  er-  i* ».  «•©.    t  Ovid  seemed  not  destined  to  make  Tartar 
Aad T«c •oaie t«c« oftfiu  ni«ie m(>  ]  yerses.    The  countrv  of  the  Tomites,  to 

lor  •  lonf  age  remained,  and itill  reaiaio.  i      V.   ,     ,  wv«~"^J  *'»    •"'-  *v»»»«»vi«»,  w 

pranat.    (  which  he  was  banished,  was  a  part  of 
The  above,  however,  prevent  not  Ra-  [  Mysia,  a  R^mw  province,  between  ^ount 

cine,  Boileau,  and  Quinault,  from  charm-  ^^T""^!  ^  T!i"^*  ^^"  'l!"i^r 
ing  the  ear,  or  La  Fontaine  from  always  !  J^^  **^  for^^ftmrth  degrw  aiid  a  half  of 
pjt^jj,-     '  ^   J  lamude,  like  one  of  the  finest  chmates  of 

The  English  are  much  more  inconsist-  |  France;  but  the  mountains  which  are  at 
ent ;  theylave  perverted  all  the  vowels;  1  *«  »outh,and  the  winds  of  the  north  and 
they  pronounce  them  differently  from  aU  c  «»«»  ''«"<*  blow  from  tlie  Euxme,  the 
other  nations.  In  orthogmphy,  we  may  )  2?^!!"^  dampne«  of  the  forests,  and  of 
say  of  them  with  Vh^l,  Eclogue  i.,  line  \  *«  ^^'  rendered  this  c^ountiy  m- 

g^. o  7         o       *         ^  supportable  to  a  man  born  in  Italy.  Thus 

*    „  ...  i  Ovid  did  not  live  long,  but  died  there  at 

*     \j       e       u  *w      UA  Al  ■  t^A  <  *"®  ®8®  ^*  sixty.     He  complains  in  his 

A  race  of  mea  from  all  tb«  world  dinoiird.  !  -ni      •       .^..t.       i* >  j        ..     i*  ^i 

DfydM.      >  Elegies  of  the  climate,  and  not  ol  the  in- 

Yet  they  have  changed  their  orthography  ; 

within  an  hundred  years ;  they  no  longer  ' 

write  '  loveth,'  *  speaketh,'  or  « maketh ;'  |     These  peoplecrowned  him  with  lauret, 

but  <  loves,' '  speaks/  <  makes.'  $  and  gave  him  privileges,  which  prevented 

The  Italians  have  suppressed  all  their  I  him  not  from  regretting  Rome.  It  was 
h's.  They  have  made  several  innova-  >  a  great  instance  of  the  slavery  of  the  no- 
tions in  favour  of  the  softness  of  their  \  mans,  and  of  the  extinction  of  all  laws, 
language.  \  whena  man  bora  of  an  equestrian  fomily; 

Writing  is  the  painting  of  the  voice ;  ^  like  Oetavius,  exited  a  man  of  anodier 
the  more  close  the  resemblance  the  better  i  equestriaa  ftimily,  and  when  one  citisen 
it  is.  I  of  Rome  with  one  word  sent  another 

I  among  the  Scythians.    Before  this  thne, 
OVllj,  \  it  required  a  *  plebiscitum/  a  law  of  the 

Scholars  have  not  foiled  to  write  vo-  \  nation,  to  depnve  a  Roman  of  his  coun- 
lumes  to  hiform  us  exactly  to  what  corner  { try.    Cicero,   although  banished  by  a 
of  the  earth  Ovidius  Naso  was  banished  |  cabal,  had  at  least  been  exiled  with  the 
by  Oetavius  Cepias,  sumamed  Augustus,  t  forms  of  law. 
All  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that,  bom  at  <     The  crime  of  Ovid  wta  inconteelably 


habitants. 

Qooe  f|o»  dm  loea  ■!■  Tcstra  pcniftatj 
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that  of  having  seen  something  shameful  • 
in  the  family  of  Octavius  :— 

Cor  aliqud  Tidi«  c«r  ooiia  iamiM  fori  1 
Why  Mw  I  oogfat,  or  whj  diteovcr  crime' 

The  learned  hare  not  decided  whether 
he  had  seen  Augustus  with  a  prettier  boy 
than  Mannius,  whom  he  said  he  would 
not  have  because  he  was  too  ugly ;  whe- 
ther he  saw  some  page  in  the  arms  of  the 
Empress  Livia,  whom  this  Augustus  had 


espoused,  while  pregnant  by  another ;  \  gaily  banish  him. 
whether  he  had  seen  the  said  Augustus  ' 
occupied  with  his  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter; or,  finally,  whether  he  saw 
him  doing  something  still  worse,  '  torva 
tuentibus  hircis?'  It  is  most  probable 
that  Ovid  detected  an  incestuous  corres- 
pondence, as  an  author,  almost  contem- 
porary, named  Minutionus  Apuleius, 
says — ^  Pulsum  quoque  in  exilium  quod 
Aueusti  incestum  vidisset/ 

Octavius  made  a  pretext  of  the  inno- 
cent book  of  the  Art  of  Love,  a  book 
very  decently  written,  and  in  which  there 
is  not  an  obscene  word,  to  send  a  Roman 
knight  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  pretence 
was  ridiculous.  How  could  Augustus^ 
of  whom  we  have  still  verses  filled  with 
obscenities,  banish  Ovid  for  having  se- 
veral years  before  given  to  his  friends 
some  copies  of  the  Art  of  Love  ?  How 
could  he  impudently  reproach  Ovid  for 
a  work  written  with  decorum,  while  he 
approved  of  Horace,  who  lavishes  allu- 
sions and  phrases  on  the  most  infiunous 
prostitution,  and  who  proposed  girls  and 
ooys,  maid  servants  and  valets  indiscri- 
minately ?  It  is  nothing  less  than  impu- 
dence to  blame  Ovid  and  tolerate  Horace. 
It  is  clear,  that  Octavius  aliped  a  very 
insufficient  reason,  because  he  dared  not 
allude  to  the  real  one.  One  proof  that 
it  related  to  some  secret  adventure  of  the 
sacred  imperial  family  is,  that  the  goat  of 
Caprea— Tiberius,  immortalised  by  me- 
dals for  his  debaucheries. — Tiberius,  that 
monster  of  lust  and  dissimulation,  did 
not  recal  Ovid,  who  rather  than  demand 
the  fisivour  from  the  author  of  the  pro- 


nicos,  remained  on  the  shores  of  the 
Danube. 

If  a  Dutch,  Polish,  Swedish,  English, 
or  Venetian  gentleman  had  by  chance 
seen  a  stadthoider,  or  a  king  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  or  Poland,  or  a  doge  of 
Venice,  commit  some  great  sin,  even  if 
it  was  not  by  chance  that  he  saw  it ;  if 
he  had  even  sought  the  occasion,  and 
was  so  indiscreet  as  to  speak  of  it,  this 
stadthoider,  king  or  doge  could  not  le- 


' 


We  can  reproach  Ovid  almost  as  much 
as  Augustus  and  Tiberius  for  having 

{)raised  them.  The  eulogiuros  which  he 
avishes  on  them  are  so  extravagant,  that 
at  present  they  would  excite  indignation 
if  ne  had  even  pfiven  them  to  legitimate 
princes,  his  benefactors,  instead  of  to  ty- 
rants, and  to  his  tyrants  in  particular. 
You  may  be  pardoned  for  praising  a  little 
too  much  a  prince  who  caresses  yon; 
but  not  for  treating  as  a  god  one  who 
persecutes  you.  It  would  have  been  an 
hundred  times  better  for  him  to  have  em- 
barked on  the  Black  Sea,  and  retired  into 
Persia  by  the  Palus  Meotis,  than  to  have 
written  his  'Tristia.'  He  would  have 
learnt  Persian  as  easily  as  Getic,  and 
might  have  forgotten  the  master  of  Rome 
near  the  master  of  Ecbatana.  Some 
strong  minds  will  say  that  there  was  still 
another  part  to  take,  which  was  to  go  se- 
cretly to  Rome,  address  himself  to  some 
relations  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  get 
up  a  twelfth  conspiracy  ngainst  Octavius ; 
—but  that  was  not  in  elegiac  taste. 

Poetical  panegyrics  are  strange  things ! 
It  is  very  clear  that  Ovid  wished  with  all 
his  heart,  that  some  Brutus  would  deliver 
Rome  from  that  Augustus,  to  whom  in 
his  verses  he  wished  immortality. 

I  reproach  Ovid  with  his  Tristia  alone. 
Bayle  forms  his  system  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  chaos  so  ably  exhibited  in  ihe 
commencement  of  the  Metamorphoses :  — 

Aat«  mare  ct  temt*  ct  qood  tegit  omDlm  oodaoi* 
Unufl  erat  toto  natunic  Yulttts  in  orbs. 

Bayle  thus  translates  these  first  lines : 


fcriptions  and  the  poisoner  of  Gerina-  i  '^  Before  there  was  an  heaven,  an  earthy 
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and  a  sea,  nature  was  all  homogeneous.'' 
In  Ovid  it  is,  ••  The  face  of  nature  was 
the  same  throughout  the  universe/'  which 
means  not  that  all  was  homogeneous,  but 
heterogeneous — this  assemblage  of  differ- 
ent things  appeared  the  same;  'unus 

vultus.' 

Bayle  criticises  chaos  throughout. 
Ovid,  who  in  his  verses  is  only  the  poet 
of  the  ancient  philosophy,  says  that  thmgs 
hard  and  soft,  light  and  heavy,  were 
mixed  together : 

Mollw  euro  dant»  tioe  poodtre  babeotia  pondos. 

OwUL  tttt,  b.  i.  1.  M. 

And  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Bayle 
reasons  against  him : 

"  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  a  chaos  which  had  been  ho- 
mogeneous from  all  eternity,  though  it 
had  the  elementary  qualities,  at  least 
those  which  we  call  alteratives,  which  are 
heat,  cold,  humidity,  and  dryness,  as 
those  whid)  we  call  matrices,  which  are 
lightness  and  weight,  the  former  the  cause 
of  upper  motion,  the  latter  of  lower. 
Matter  of  this  nature  cannot  be  homoge- 
neous, and  roust  necessarily  contain  all 
sorts  of  heterogeneousness.  Heat  and 
cold,  humidity  and  dryness,  cannot  exist 
togeUier,  unless  their  action  and  reaction 
temper  and  convert  them  into  other  qua- 
lities which  assume  the  form  of  mixed 
bodies  ;  and  as  this  temperament  can  be 
made  according  to  innumerable  diven>i- 
ties  of  combinations,  chaos  must  contain 
an  incredible  number  of  com|X>uud  spe- 
cies. The  only  manner  of  conceiving 
matter  homogeneous,  is  by  saying,  that 
the  alterative  qualities  of  the  elements 
modify  all  the  molecules  of  matter  in  the 
same  degree  in  such  a  way,  that  through- 
out there  is  the  same  warmth,  the  same 
softness,  the  same  odour,  &c.  But  this 
would  be  to  destroy  with  one  hand  that 
which  has  been  built  up  with  the  other ; 
it  would  be  by  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  call  chaos  the  most  regular,  the  most 
marvellous  for  its  symmetry,  and  the 
most  admirable  in  iu  pronortions  that  it 
it  possible  to  conceive.   1  allow  that  the 


taste  of  man  approves  of  a  diversified 
rather  than  of  a  regular  work ;  but  our 
reason  teaches  us,  that  the  harmony  of 
contrary  qualities,  uniformly  preserved 
throughout  the  uni?erse,  would  be  as 
admirable  a  perfection  as  the  unequal 
division  of  them  which  has  succeeded 
chaos.  What  knowledge  and  power 
would  not  the  diffusion  of  this  uniform 
harmony  throughout  nature  demand  1  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  place  in  any 
compound  an  equal  quantity  of  all  the 
four  ingredients ;  of  one  there  must  be 
more  and  of  another  less,  according  as 
their  force  is  greater  or  less  for  action  or 
resistance;  for  we  know  that  philoso- 

Shers  bestow  action  and  reaction  in  a 
liferent  degree  on  the  elementary  quali- 
ties.   All  would  amount  to  an  opinion 
that  the  power  which  metamorphosed 
chaos  has  withdrawn  it,  not  from  a  state 
of  strife  and  confusion  as  is  pretended, 
but  from  a  state  of  the  most  admirable 
harmony,  which  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
equilibrium  of  contrary  forces,  retained 
it  in  a  repose  equivalent  to  peace.    It  is 
certain  therefore,  that  if  the  poets  will 
insist  on  the  homogeneity  of  cnaos,  they 
must  erase  all  which  they  have  added 
!  concerning  the  wild  confusion  of  con- 
]  trary  seeds,  of  the  undigested  mass,  and 
I  of  the  perpetual  combat  of  conflicting 
]  principles. 

I  «  Passing  over  this  contradiction,  we 
\  shall  find  sufficient  subject  for  opposing 
j  them  in  other  particulars.  Let  us  re- 
i  commence  the  attack  on  eternity.  There 
i  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  admit,  for 
)>an  infinite  time,  the  mixture  of  the  insen- 
I  sible  particles  of  four  elements ;  for  as 
1 80(m  as  you  suppose  in  them  the  activity 
)  of  heat,  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
\  four  primary  qualities,  and  besides  these, 
j  motion  towartfs  the  centre  in  the  elements 
(  of  earth  and  water,  and  towards  the  dr- 
\  cumference  in  those  of  fire  and  air,  you 
\  establish  a  principle  which  necessarily 
}  separates  these  four  kinds  of  body  the 
\  one  firom  the  other,  and  for  which  a  defi- 
i  nite  period  alone  is  necessary.  Consider 
''■  a  little  that  which  is  denominated  '  the 
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phial  of  the  four  elements/  'Riere  is 
put  into  it  some  small  metallic  particles  ; 
and  then  three  liquids,  the  one  much 
lighter  than  the  other :  shake  these  well 
together,  and  you  no  longer  discern  any 
of  these  component  parts  singly ;  each  is 
confounded  with  the  other.  But  leare 
your  phial  at  rest  for  a  short  time,  and 
you  will  find  every  one  of  them  resume 
its  pristine  situation.  The  metallic  par- 
ticles will  reassemble  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phial,  the  lightest  liquid  will  rise  to 
the  top,  and  the  others  take  their  stations 
accoraing  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
gravity.  Thus  a  very  short  time  will 
suffice  to  restore  them  to  the  same  rela* 
tive  situation  which  they  occupied  before 
the  phial  was  shaken.  In  this  phial  you 
behold  the  laws  which  nature  nas  given 
in  this  world  to  the  four  elements,  and, 
comparing  the  universe  to  this  phial,  we 
may  conclude,  that  if  the  earth  reduced 
to  powder  had  been  mingled  with  the 
matter  of  the  stars,  and  with  that  of  air 
and  of  water,  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
compound  exhibited  none  of  the  ele- 
ments by  themselves,  all  would  have 
immediately  opemted  to  disengage  them- 
selves, and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time, 
the  particles  of  earth  would  form  one 
mass,  those  of  fire  another ;  and  thus  of 
the  others  in  proportion  to  the  lightness 
or  heaviness  of  each  of  them.'' 

I  deny  to  Bayle,  that  the  experiment 
of  the  phial  infers  a  definite  period  for 
the  duration  of  chaos.  I  intorm  him, 
that  by  heavy  and  light  things,  Ovid  and 
the  philosophers  intended  those  which 
became  so  afler  God  had  pl^Lced  his  hand 
on  them  :  I  say  to  him — You  take  for 
granted  that  nature  arranged  all,  and  be- 
stowed weight  upon  herself.  You  must 
rbegin  by  proving  to  me  that  gravity  is  an 
•essential  quality  of  matter,  a  position 
which  has  never  been  proved.  ^Descartes 
in  his  romance  has  pretended,  that  body 
never  became  heavy  until  his  vortices  of 
subtle  matter  began  to  push  them  from 
the  centre.  Newton,  in  nis  correct  phi- 
losophy, never  says  that  gravitation  or 
attraction  is  a  quality  essential  to  matter. ; 


If  Ovid  bad  been  able  to  divine  the 
Principia  of  Newton,  he  would  have 
said — ^Matter  was  neither  heavy  nor  in 
motion  in  my  chaos ;  it  was  God  who 
endowed  it  with  these  properties ;  my 
chaos  includes  not  the  forces  you  ima> 
gine — '  nee  quidquam  nisi  pondus  iners  ;* 
it  was  a  powerless  mass ;  '  pondus'  here 
signifies  not  weight  but  mass. 

Nothing  could  possess  weight,  before 
God  bestowed  on  matter  the  principle  of 
gravitation.  In  whatever  degree  one 
body  is  impelled  towards  the  centre  of 
another,  would  it  be  drawn  or  impeHed 
by  another,  if  the  Supreme  Power  had 
not  bestowed  upon  it  this  inexplicable 
virtue?  Therefore  Ovid  will  not  only 
tarn  out  a  good  philosopher  but  a  pass- 
able theologian. 

You  say, — ^^'A  scholastic  theologian 
will  admit  without  difficulty,  that  if  the 
four  elements  had  existed  independendy 
of  God,  with  all  the  properties  which 
they  now  possess,  they  would  have  formed 
of  themselves  the  machine  of  the  world, 
and  have  maintained  it  in  the  state  which 
we  now  behold.  There  are  therefore  two 
great  faults  in  the  doctrine  of  chaos ;  the 
first  of  which  is,  that  it  takes  away  from 
God  the  creation  of  matter,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  qualities  proper  to  air,  fire, 
earth,  and  water;  the  other,  that  after 
taking  God  away,  he  is  made  to  appear 
unnecessarily  on  the  theatre  of  the  worid, 
in  order  to  assign  their  places  to  the  four 
elements.  Our  modem  philosophers, 
who  have  rejected  the  faculties  and  the 
qualities  of  the  peripatetician  physics, 
will  find  the  same  defects  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chaos  of  Ovid  ;  for  that  which 
they  call  general  laws  of  motion,  mecha- 
nical principles,  modifications  of  matter, 
the  form,  situation,  and  arrangement  of 
atoms,  comprehends  nothing  beyond  the 
active  and  passive  virtue  of  nature,  which 
the  peripatetics  understand  by  the  alte- 
rative and  formative  qualities  of  the  four 
elements.  Seehig  therefore  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  this  school,  these 
four  bodies,  separated  according  to  their 
natural  heaviness  and  Ughtnesa,  form  a 
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(Mrmcipiewliich  8u(lfio<«  for  all  generationi 
the  Cartesians,  Gussendists,  and  otlier 
inodem  philosophers,  ought  to  maintain, 
that  the  motion,  situation,  and  form  of 
the  particles  of  matter,  are  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  all  natural  effects,  mtb- 
eut  excepting  even  the  general  arrange- 
ment which  has  placed  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  water,  and  the  stars  where  we  see 
them.    Thus  the  true  cause  of  the  world, 
.and  of  the  effect  which  it  produces,  is 
not  different  from  the  cause  which  has 
bestowed  motion  upon  particles  of  mat- 
ter,—whether  at  the  same  time  tiiat  it 
assigned  to  each  atom  adeterminateiigure, 
as  the  Gassendists  assert ;  or  that  it  has 
only  given  to  particles  entirely  cubic  an 
impulsion  which,  by  the  duration  of  the 
motion  according  to  certain  laws,  makes 
it  ultimately  take  all  sorts  of  forms — 
which  IS  tlie  hypothesis  of  the  Cartesians. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  consequently 
agree,  that  if  matter  had  been,  before  the 
generation  of  the  present  world,  as  Ovid 
describes,  it  would  have  been  capable  of 
withdrawing  itself  from  chaos  by  its  own 
necessary  operation,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  God.    Ovid  may  therefore  be 
accused  of  two  oversights — having  sup- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  that  without  tne 
assistance  of  the  Divinity,  matter  pos- 
sessed the  seeds  of  every  compound, 
heat,  motion,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second, 
that  without  the  same  assistance  it  could 
•extricate  itself  from  confusion,    lliis  is 
to  give  at  once  too  much  and  too  little  to 
lx)th  God  and  matter ;  it  is  to  pass  over 
assistance  when  most  needed,  and  to  de- 
mand it  when  no  longer  necessary." 

Ovid  may  still  reply — You  are  wrong 
in  supposing  that  my  elements  originafly 
possesed  all  the  qualities  which  they 
possess  at  present.  They  had  no  quali- 
ties; matter  existed  naked,  unformed, 
and  powerless ;  and  when  1  say,  tiiat  in 
my  chaos  heat  was  mingled  with  cold, 
and  dryness  ^vith  humidity,  I  only  em- 
.ploy  these  expressions  to  signify  that 
there  was  neither  cold  nor  hent,  nor  wet 
nor  dry,  which  are  qualrties  that  God 
Ims  placed  in  our  sensations,  and  not  in 


matter.  I  have  not  made  the  mistalMi 
of  which  you  aceuse  me.  Your  Carte- 
sians and  your  Gassendi&ts  commit  over^ 
sights  with  their  atoms  and  their  cubic 
particles ;  and  their  imaginations  diMl  as 
little  in  truth  as  my  Metamorphoses.  I 
prefer  Daphne  changed  into  a  laurel, 
and  Nardssus  into  a  flower,  to  subtle 
matter  changed  into  suns,  and  denser 
matter  transformed  into  earth  and  water. 
I  have  given  you  fables  for  &bles,  and 
your  philosophers  have  given  yoa  fiiUss 
for  truth. 

PARADISE. 

TsESB  is  no  word  whose  meaoing  is 
more  remote  from  its  etymology.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  originally  meant  a 
place  planted  withfruit^-trees;  and,  aftes^ 
wards,  the  name  was  given  to  gardens 

Slanted  with  trees  for  shade.  Such,  in 
istant  antiquity,  were  those  of  Saana, 
near  Eden,  in  Arabia  Felix,  known  long 
before  the  hordes  of  the  Hebrews  had  in- 
vaded a  part  of  the  territory  of  Palestine. 

This  word  *  paradise'  is  not  oelebiated 
among  the  Jews,  except  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Some  Jewish  canonical  writers 
speak  of  gardens ;  but  not  one  of  them 
has  mentioned  a  word  about  the  garden 
denominated  the  *  earthly  pamdise.'  How 
could  it  happen,  that  no  Jewish  writer, 
no  Jewish  prophet,  or  Jewish  psalmodist, 
should  have  once  cited  that  terrestrial 
paradise  which  we  are  talking  of  every 
day  of  our  lives  ?  This  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible. It  has  induced  many  daring 
critics  to  beUeve  that  Genesis  was  not 
written  till  a  very  late  period. 

The  Jews  never  took  this  orchard  or 
plantation  of  trees — this  garden,  whether 
of  plants  or  flowers — for  heaven. 

9t.-Luke  is  the  first  who  uses  the  word 
'paradise,'  as  signifying  heaven,  when 
Jesus  Christ  says  to  tlie  good  thief— 
''  This  -day  thou  shalt  be  vn\h  me  in  pa- 
radise.'* 

The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  *  hea- 
ven' to  the  clouds.  That  name  would 
not  have  been  exactly  appropnate,  as  the 
olonds  actnally  touch  the  earth  by  the 
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Tapotirs  of  which  they  are  formed,  and 
as  neareu  is  a  vague  word  signifying  an 
immense  space  in  which  exist  innumera- 
ble suns,  planets,  and  comets,  which  has 
certainly  but  litUe  resemblance  to  an  or- 
chard. 

St.  Thomas  says,  that  there  are  three 
paradises — the  terrestrial,  the  celestial, 
and  the  spiritual.  I  do  not,  I  acknow- 
ledge, perfectly  understand  the  difference 
between  the  spiritual  and  celestial.  The 
spiritual  orchard  is,  according  to  him,  the 
beatific  vision.  But  it  is  precisely  that 
which  constitutes  the  celestial  paradise, 
it  is  the  enjoyment  of  God  himself.  I 
do  not  presume  to  dbpute  against  the 
*  angel  of  the  schools.'  I  merely  say— - 
Happy  must  he  be  who  always  resides 
in  one  of  these  three  paradises  1 

Some  curious  cridcs  have  thot^ht,  that 
the  paradise  of  the  Hesperides,  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  was  an  imitation  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  kept  by  a  winged  ox  or  a 
cherub.  Others,  more  rash,  have  vei^ 
tured  to  assert  that  the  ox  was  a  bad  copy 
of  the  dragon,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
always  gross  plagiaries ;  but  this  will  be 
admitted  to  be  blasphemy,  and  that  idea 
is  insupportable. 

Why  nas  the  name  of  paradise  been 
apphed  to  the  square  courts  in  the  front 
of  a  church  ? 

Why  has  the  third  row  of  boxes  at  the 
theatre  or  opera  house  been  called  '  pa- 
radise V  Is  it  because,  as  these  places 
are  less  dear  than  others,  it  was  thought 
they  were  intended  for  the  poor,  and  be- 
cause it  is  pretended  that  in  the  other 
paradise  there  are  for  more  poor  persons 
than  rich  ?  Is  it  because  these  boxes 
are  so  high,  that  they  have  obtained  a 
name  which  also  signifies  heaven  ?  There 
is  however  some  difierence  between 
ascending  to  heaven,  and  ascending  to 
the  third  row  of  boxes. 

What  would  a  stranger  think  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  when  asked — ^Are  you 
indmed  to  go  to  paradise  to  see  Pour- 
ceaugnac  ? 

What  incongruities  and  equivoques 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages  1    How  ; 


!  strongly  is  human  weakness  maniiested  in 

'  every  object  that  is  presented  around  us ! 

See  the  article  paradise  in  the  great 

Encyclopaedia.      It  is  certainly  better 

than  this. 

We  conclude  with  the  Abb^  de  St. 
Pierre's  favourite  sentiment, — "  Paradise 
to  the  beneficent'' 

PARLIAMENT  OF  FRANCE. 
From  Philip  le  Bel  to  Charlet  VIL 

Parliament  comes,  no  doubt,  from 
'  parler;'  and  it  is  pretended  that  parler 
comes  firom  the  Celtic  word  paler,  of 
which  the  Catalonians  and  the  Spaniards 
made  <  palabra.'  Others  assure  us  that 
it  is  from  'parabola,'  and  that  of  the 
word  'parabole'  is  made  parliament. 
This  is  doublless  very  useful  erudition. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  more  se- 
rious doctrine  in  those  who  tell  you,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  discover  monuments 
in  which  the  barbarous  word  *  parlamen- 
tum'  was  found,  until  towards  the  time 
of  the  first  crusades. 

We  can  answer :  The  term  parlamen- 
tum  was  then  used  to  signify  assemblies 
of  the  nation.  Therefore,  it  was  in  use 
long  before.  A  new  term  is  never  in- 
vented for  ordinary  things. 

Philip  III.,  in  his  charter  of  this  esta- 
blishment at  Paris,  speaks  of  ancient 
parliaments.  We  have  sessions  of  judi* 
ciary  parliament  since  1254;  and  one 
proof  tnat  the  general  word  '  parlement' 
was  oflen  made  use  of  in  designating  as- 
semblies of  the  nation  is,  that  as  soon  as 
we  wrote  in  the  Frendi  language,  we 
gave  this  name  to  these  assemblies ;  and 
the  English,  who  took  all  their  customs 
from  us,  called  their  assembly  of  peers  a 
parliament. 

This  word,  the  source  of  so  many  eoui- 
voques,  was  applied  to  several  oiner  bo- 
dies ;  to  the  municipal  officers  of  towns, 
to  monks  and  schools— another  proof  of 
an  ancient  custom. 

We  will  not  here  repeat  how  Kins 
Philip  le  Bel,  who  destroyed  and  formed 
80  many  thmgs,  formed  a  chamber  of 
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puriiament  at  Paris  to  judge,  in  the  ca- 
pital, great  law-  suits  which  were  formerly 
carried  wherever  the  court  assembled; 
how  this  chamber,  which  sat  but  twice  a 
year,  was  pensioned  by  the  king  at  five 
sous  a  day  for  each  counsellor  or  judge. 
TYm  chamber  was  necessarily  compoMd 
of  temporary  members,  since  all  had 
other  employments ;  so  that  he  who  was 
a  judge  at  Paris  at  All-hallows,  com- 
mand^ troops  at  Whitsuntide. 

We  will  not  repeat  how  this  chamber 
for  a  long  time  judged  no  criminal  pro- 
cess ;  how  the  cl^s  or  graduates — com- 
missioners established  to  report  the  causes 
to  the  lords  judges  and  not  to  give  their 
voices — ^were  soon  put  in  the  places  of 
these  judges  of  the  sword,  who  seldom 
knew  how  to  read  or  write. 

We  know  by  what  astonishing  and 
melancholy  fiitality  the  first  criminal  pro- 
cess, judged  by  these  new  graduate 
judges,  was  that  of  Charles  VII.  their 
king,  then  dauphin  of  France ;  that  they 
declared,  without  naming  him,  that  he 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  tne  crown ;  and 
bow  some  days  after,  these  same  judges, 
overcome  by  the  prevailing  English  parly, 
condemned  the  dauphin,  the  descendant 
of  St.  Louis,  to  perpetual  banishment  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1420 ;  a  sentence  as 
incompetent  as  infiunous — an  eternal 
monument  of  the  opprobrium  and  deso- 
lation in  which  France  was  plui^^,  and 
which  the  President  Hdnault  hi^  vainly 
endeavoured  to  palliate  in  his  Abridg- 
ment, a  work  as  estimable  as  useful. 
But  everything  wanders  from  its  sphere 
in  times  of  trouble.  The  derangement 
of  Kine  Charles  VI. ;  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  committed  by 
the  friends  of  the  dauphin ;  the  solemn 
treaty  of  Troyes ;  the  defection  of  all 
Paris  and  three  parts  of  France;  the 
great  qualities,  victories,  glory,  spirit,  and 
good  fortune  of  Henry  V.  solemnly  de- 
clared Kmg  of  France, — all  tended  to 
excuse  the  parliament. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  m  1422, 
and  ten  days  after  his  obsequies,  all  the 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  swore 
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on  a  missal,  in  the  great  chamber,  obe- 
dience and  fidelity  to  the  young  King  of 
England,  Henry  VI.  the  son  of  Henry 
V. ;  and  this  tribunal  caused  a  woman 
of  Paris  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  the 
courage  to  excite  several  citizens  to  re- 
ceive their  legitimate  king  into  his  capital. 
Thb  respectable  woman  was  executed 
with  all  the  faithful  citizens  whom  the 
parliament  could  seize.  Charies  VII. 
erected  another  parliament  at  Poictiers ; 
it  was  less  numerous^  less  powerful,  and 
ill-paid. 

Some  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  disgusted  with  the  English,  fled 
from  it.  And  finally,  when  Cnarles  re- 
took Paris,  and  gave  a  ffeneial  amnesty, 
the  parliaments  were  umted. 

Parliameni-^The  extent  qf  its  Rights, 

Machiavel,  in  his  Political  Remarks 
on  Titus  livius,  savs  that  parliaments 
are  the  strength  of  the  King  of  France. 
He  was  very  right  in  one  sense.  The 
Italian  Machiavel  regarded  ihe  pope  as 
the  most  dangerous  monarch  of  Christi- 
anity. All  kings  made  court  to  him  : 
all  would  engage  him  in  their  quarrels  ; 
and  when  he  exacted  too  much,  when  a 
kine  of  France  dared  boldly  to  refuse  it 
to  him, — ^this  king  had  his  parliament 
prepared  to  declare  the  pretensions  of  the 

Sope  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
om,  extortionary,  abusive,  and  absurd  ; 
and  the  king  excused  himself  with  the 
pope,  saying  that  he  could  not  command 
nis  parliament. 

It  was  still  worse  when  the  kings  and 
the  popes  quarrelled.  The  sentences  of 
the  former  triumphed  over  all  bulls,  and 
the  tiara  was  overset  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice. But  this  body  never  constituted 
the  strength  of  kings  when  they  were  in 
want  of  money ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
source  of  the  strength  which  governs, 
kings  would  always  possess  it  if  possible, 
it  must  therefore  be  demanded  of  the 
states  general.  The  court  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  instituted  to  render  justice, 
never  interfered  with  fmance  until  Francis 
I.    The  famous  reply  of  the  President, 
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Jean  de  laVacquerie,  to  the  Duke  of  i 
Orleans   (Louis  All.)  is  a  sufficiently  ' 
strong  proof  of  it: — ''The  parliament  is 
to  render  justice  to  the  people :  finances, 
war,  and  the  government  of  the  king,  are 
not  within  its  jurisdiction.*' 

We  cannot  pardon  President  H6nault 
for  not  relating  this  speech,  which  so 
long  senred  for  the  basts  of  public  right 
in  France,  supposinp^  that  this  country 
ever  knew  a  puolic  right. 

Parliament— Right  of  Registering, 

Register,  memorial,  journal,  book  of 
right.  This  custom  was  in  all  times  ob- 
served by  polished  nations,  and  much 
neglected  by  Uie  bwrbarians  who  attacked 
the  Roman  empire.  The  clergy  of  Rome 
were  more  attentive:  they  registered 
everything,  and  always  to  their  own  ad-^ 
vantage.  The  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  Franks,  and  all  the  other  sa- 
vages, had  not  rerasters  for  marriage,  ; 
births,  and  deaths.  True,  their  emperors 
caused  their  treaties  and  ordinances  to 
be  written ;  they  were  preserved,  some- 
times in  one  castle,  sometimes  in  another ;  | 
and  when  this  castle  was  taken  by  some 
predatory  chieftain,  the  record  was  lost. 
The  ancient  acts  which  formerly  existed 
were  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  JLondon. 
We  also  often  find  them  elsewhere,  with 
the  monks,  who  by  their  industry  fire- 
quently  supplied  the  want  of  public  mu- 
niments. 

What  fidth  can  we  have  in  these  ancient 
muniments  after  the  adventure  of  the 
false  decretals,  which  were  respected  for 
five  hundred  years,  as  much  and  more 
than  the  gospel,  and  after  so  manv  false 
marWrologies,  &lse  legends,  and  false 
actsf  Our  Europe  was  too  long  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  predatory  bands 
who  pillaged  all ;  of  a  small  number  of 
forgers  of  writings  who  deceived  these 
ignorant  robbers,  and  of  a  populace  as 
brutal  as  indigent,  bound  to  the  earth  the 
whole  year,  to  nourish  all  these  people. 

It  is  believed,  that  Philip  Augustus 
lost  the  receptacle  in  which  his  records 
and  titles  were  kept;  we  know  not  on 


what  occasion,  nor  how,  nor  why  he  ex- 
posed to  the  injuries  of  the  air,  parch- 
ments which  he  should  have  carefully 
shut  up. 

We  believe  that  Stephen  Boileau,  pro- 
vost of  Paris,  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis, 
was  the  first  who  kept  a  journal,  and  that 
he  was  imitated  by  John  de  Mortluc, 
registrar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
1313,  and  not  in  11156,  a  mistake  of  pure 
inadvertence  in  the  great  Dictionary  at 
the  word  Register. 

By  degrees,  kings  became  accustomed 
to  cause  to  be  registered  by  the  parlia- 
ment several  of  their  ordinances,  and 
above  all  the  laws  that  the  parliament 
was  obliged  to  maintain. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  first 
registered  ordinance  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  on  bis  r^zal  rights  in  1332,  in  the 
month  of  September,  which  however  waa 
not  registered  until  1S34.  No  edict  on 
finances  was  registered  in  this  court, 
either  by  the  king  or  his  successors, 
until  Frands  I. 

Charles  V.  held  a  court  of  justice  in 
1374,  to  r»ister  the  law  which  fixes  the 
m^ority  ofkings  at  forty  years. 

A  veiy  singular  fiu;t  is,  that  the  erec- 
tion of  almost  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  presented  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  to  be  there  registered 
and  confirmed. 

Treaties  of  peace  were  sometimes  re> 
gistered;  but  it  was  there  frequently 
dispens^  with.  Nothing  has  been  stable 
ana  permanent;  nothing  has  been  uni- 
form. The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ter- 
minated the  fiital  war  on  the  succession 
of  Spain,  is  not  registered.  Edicts  are 
registered  which  establish  and  suppress 
assisers  of  wood,  assayers  of  butter,  and 
meters  of  coals. 

Remonstrances  of  Parliament. 

Every  company,  every  citizen,  has  a 
right  to  carry  his  complaints  to  the  so- 
vereign, by  the  natural  law  which  permits 
us  to  cry  when  we  suffer.  The  first  re- 
monstrances of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
were  addressed  to  Louis  XI.  by  the  ex- 
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press  oommaad  of  this  king,  who  beins 
iheD  displeased  with  the  pope,  wished 
the  parhament  to  remonstrate  publicly 
with  nim  on  the  excesses  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  was  fully  obeyed :  the  par- 
liament was  in  its  lenith,  and  defended 
the  laws  against  papai  rapacity.  It 
showed,  that  in  thirty  years  the  court  of 
Rome  had  extorted  four  millions  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  crowns  from 
France.  These  multiplied  simonies,  these 
leal  Uiefts,  committed  under  the  name  of 
pi^,  began  to  excite  horror.  The  Ro- 
man court  however  having  finally  ap- 
peased and  seduced  Louis  XI.,  he  silenced 
Uiose  whom  he  had  caused  to  speak  so 
efibctually.  There  was  no  remonstrance 
on  the  finanoes  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI. 
Charles  VIII.  or  Louis  XII. — for  we 
must  not  quali^  with  the  name  of  solemn 
remonstrances  the  refusal  which  this  as- 
sembly made  to  lend  Charles  VIII.  fifty 
thousand  firancs  for  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition in  Italy  in  1496.  The  king  sent 
the  1^  d'Albret,  Sire  de  Rieux,  the 
Governor  of  Pans,  the  Sire  de  Giaville, 
Admiral  of  France,  and  Cardinal  Du- 
maine,  to  pmy  that  it  would  tax  itself  to 
lend  him  this  money.  Strange  depute 
tion  1  The  registera  relate,  that  the  par- 
liament represented  '*  the  necessity  and 
indigence  of  the  kingdom  and  its  so  pite- 
ous case— ^od  non  indigetmanu  scri- 
b^tis.''  To  keep  its  money  was  not 
one  of  its  public  remonstrances  in  the 
name  of  France. 

It  made  one  on  St.  Martin's  silver 
screen,  which  Francis  I.  bought  of  the 
oanons,  and  of  which  the  principal  and 
interest  were  kdd  on  its  domains.  This  is 
the  first  remonstrance  on  pecuniary  afBurs. 

The  second  was  on  the  sale  of  the 
offices  of  twenty  new  judges  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  of  thir^  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  the  Chancellor  Car- 
dinal Duprat  who  thus  prostituted  jus- 
tice. This  shame  lasted  and  extended 
on  all  the  magistracy  of  France  from 
1615  to  1771,  a  space  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years,  until  another  Chan- 
cellor began  to  efihce  it.  ^ 


From  this  time,  parliament  remon- 
strated on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  It  was 
authorised  to  do  so  by  the  paternal  edict 
of  Louis  XII.,  the  fiither  or  his  people — 
that  the  law  should  always  be  followed, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  orders  which 
importunity  ma^  extort  fipom  the  monarch. 

After  Francis  L,  the  parliament  was 
continually  at  war  widi  tne  ministry  or 
at  least  at  defiance.  The  unfortunate 
wars  of  religion  augmented  its  credit ; 
and  the  more  it  was  necessary,  the  more 
enterprising  it  became.  It  re^soded  itself 
as  the  tutor  of  kings  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  Charles  IX.  reproaches  it 
with  this,  in  the  time  of  his  m^ority,  in 
these  words : — 

<<I  command  you  not  to  actvrith  a 
major  king,  as  you  have  done  during  his 
niinority;  meddle  not  with  affiurs  which 
it  concerns  you  not  to  know ;  remember 
that  your  assembly  has  only  been  esta- 
blished by  kings  to  render  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinances  of  the  sovereign. 
Leave  affiurs  of  state  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  correct  yourselves  of  the  error 
of  regfuding  yourselves  as  the  tutors  of 
kings,  the  defenders  of  the  kingdom,  and 
theguardians  of  Paris." 

Toe  misfortunes  of  the  times  engt^ed 
it  in  the  parW  of  the  League  against 
Henry  Hi.  It  sustained  the  Guises  to 
such  a  point,  that  after  the  murders  of 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  bro- 
ther, it  oommenoed  proceedings  against 
Henry  III.  and  named  two  counselors, 
Pichon  and  Courtin,  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  it  de- 
clared against  Henir  the  Great.  Half 
of  this  l^y  was  induced  by  the  fi^ction 
of  Spain,  the  other  by  a  fidse  zeal  for  re- 
ligion. 

Henry  IV.,  Uke  Charles  VII.,  had 
another  little  pcffliament  near  him.  Like 
him  he  entered  into  Paris  more  by  secret 
ne^iations,  than  by  force;  and  he 
umted  the  two  parliaments  as  Charles 
VII.  had  done. 

All  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  signalised  by  freouent  resistances  of 
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this  assembly,  resistances  much  stronger 
than  were  approved  of  by  the  nation. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde,  into  which 
the  parliament  was*  precipitated  by  the 
factions  is  well  known.  The  queen- 
regent  transferred  it  to  Pontoise  by  a 
d^laration  of  the  king  her  son,  already 
in  his  majority,  dat^  the  3d  of  July 
1652.  Three  presidents  only,  and  forty 
councellors  ob^ed. 

Louis  XIV,  in  1655,  after  the  amnesty 
went  to  the  great  chamber  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  to  forbid  assemblies  of  the 
chambers.  In  1657,  he  ordered  the 
registering  of  every  edict,  and  permitted 
not  remonstrances  until  a  week  after  the 
registering.  All  was  tranquil  under  his 
reign. 

Under  Lotus  XV, 

The  parliament  of  Paris  had  already, 
from  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  established 
the  custom  of  no  longer  rendering  justice 
when  it  believed  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
government.  It  was  a  means  which 
seemed  to  force  the  ministry  to  bend  to 
its  will,  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  rebellion,  as  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV. 

It  employed  this  resource  in  1718,  in 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  removed  it  to  Pontoise  in 
1720. 

The  unfortunate  bull  Unigenitus  some- 
times caused  it  to  quarrel  with  Cardinal 
Fleuri. 

It  further  ceased  its  functions  in  1751, 
in  the  little  troubles  excited  by  Christo- 
pher de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
on  the  subject  of  lett^  of  confession, 
and  the  refusal  of  sacraments. 

There  was  a  new  cessation  of  service 
in  1753.  The  whole  body  was  exiled  to 
several  towns  of  its  resort,  the  grand 
chamber  to  Pontoise.  This  exile  lasted 
more  than  fifteen  months,  from  the  10th 
of  May  1763,  to  the  27th  of  August 
1754.  At  this  time  the  king  caused 
justice  to  be  rendered  by  counsellors  of 
state  and  masters  of  requests.  Very  few 
causes  were    pleaded  before  this  new 


tribunal.  Most  of  those  Who  had  saits 
preferred  accommodation,  or  waiting  the 
return  of  the  parliament.  It  seemed  as 
if  chicanery  was  exiled  with  those  who 
were  instituted  to  repress  it. 

The  parliament  was  finally  recalled  to 
its  functions,  and  returned  with  the  ac* 
clamations  of  all  France. 

Two  years  after  its  return  the  public 
mind  being  more  soured  than  ever,  the 
king  held  a  court  of  justice  at  Paris  in 

1756,  the  13th  of  December.  He  sup- 
pressed two  chambers  of  parliament, 
and  made  several  rules  to  institute  a  new 
police  in  this  body.  Scarcely  was  it 
dissolved,  when  all  the  judges  gave  in 
their  resignations,  except  some  presidents 
'  k  mortier,*  and  ten  judges  of  the  grand 
chamber.  ^ 

The  court  believed  not  then  that  it  pos* 
sessed  the  power  of  establishing  a  new 
tribunal  in  its  place.  The  people  were 
on  all  sides  much  soured,  and  very  un- 
certain. 

The  inconceivable  outrage  of  Damiens 
appeared  for  some  time  to  reconcile  par- 
liament with  the  court.  This  unhappy 
man,  no  less  insane  than  guilty,  accused 
seven  members  of  parliament  in  a  letter 
which  he  dared  to  direct  to  the  king 
himself,  and  which  was  carried  to  him. 
This  absurd  accusation  prevented  not 
the  king  from  referring  to  the  same  partia* 
ment  the  judgment  of  Damiens,  who  wa» 
condemned  to  the  punishment  of  Ravail- 
lac,  by  those  who  remained  of  the  grand 
chamber.  Several  peers  and  princes  of 
the  blood  voted. 

Afler  the  terrible  execution  of  the 
criminal,  performed  on  the  28th  of  March 

1757,  the  ministry,  engaged  in  a  ruinous 
and  fatal  war,  negociated  with  the  same 
officers  of  parliament  who  gave  in  their 
resignations;  and  the  exiled  were  re- 
called. 

This  body,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  humiliated  by  the  court,  had  more 
authority  than  ever. 

It  signalised  this  authority  by  an  act 
abolishing  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  and  by  depriving  them  of  all 
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Acir  pro|>erty  (by  act  of  6th  of  August, 
1762).  Nothing  retidered  it  more  dear 
to  the  nation.  In  this  act  it  was  perfectly 
flioonded  by  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  all  France. 

It  united  itself  in  fact  with  these  other 
pariiaments,  and  pretended  to  make  only 
one  body  with  them,  of  which  it  was 
the  principal  member.  At  first  they 
were  all  called  classes  of  parliament; 
that  of  Paris  was  the  first  class;  each 
class  made  remonstrances  on  the  edicts, 
and  would  not  register  them.  There 
were  even  some  of  these  bodies  who 
prosecuted  the  commandants  of  pro- 
iFiQces,  sent  to  them  by  the  king  to  cause 
them  to  be  registered.  Some  classes 
decreed  arrests  against  these  officers, 
and  if  these  decrees  had  been  put  into 
execution,  a  very  stmnge  effea  would 
have  resulted.  It  is  on  the  royal  do- 
HEiains  that  the  money  is  obtained  with 
which  the  expenses  of  justices  are  paid ; 
•o  that  the  king  would  have  paid  from 
his  own  domains  for  sentences  given  br 
those  who  disobeyed  him,  against  his 
principal  officers,  who  had  executed  his 
orders. 

The  most  singular  of  these  sentences 
passed  against  the  commandants  of  the 
provinces,  was  that  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  against  the  duke  ritzjames,  of 
Berwick,  dated  the  17th  of  December 
1763.  It  orders  ''That  the  said  dnke 
shall  be  taken,  seised,  and  arrested,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  he  may  be 
Ibund ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Toulou* 
scan  officers  and  bailifis  misht  seize 
the  body  of  the  duke  of  Fitzjames, 
even  in  the  king's  chamber,  or  in  his 
chapel  at  Versailles.  The  court  long 
passed  over  this  affront,  and  therefore 
provoked  others. 

This  extraordinary  anarchy  could  not 
exist;  the  crown  must  either  have  re- 
assumed  its  authority,  or  the  parliaments 
have  prevailed. 

In  such  critical  junctures,  there  was 
need  of  a  chancellor  as  bold  as  rUopiial ; 
and  he  was  found.  It  was  necessary 
to   change   all   the   administration .  of 


justice  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  was 
changed. 

The  king  commenced  by  endeavouring 
to  bring  b^  the  parliament  from  Paris ; 
aud  he  called  a  court  of  justice,  which 
he  held  at  Versailles,  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber 1770,  with  the  princes,  peers,  and 
great  officers  of  the  crown.  He  there 
forbad  them  ever  to  make  use  of  the 
terms  unity,  indivisibility,  and  classes—- 

To  send  to  other  parliaments  other 
memorials  than  those  specified  by  ordi- 
nances— 

To  cease  the  service,  unless  in  cases 
which  these  same  ordinances  have  fore- 
seen. 

To  give  in  their  resignation  in  a 
bodv-- 

Ever  to  give  a  sentence  which  retards 
the  registerings.  The  whole  under  pain 
of  dismissal. 

The  narliament,  after  this  solemn 
edict,  still  ceasing  service,  the  king  sent 
them  letters  of  command,  which  they 
disobeyed.  New  letters  of  command 
produced  fresh  disobedience,  until  at 
length  the  monarch,  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  as  a  last  trial,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January 
.1771,  sent  them  a  troop  of  musqueteers, 
who  carried  to  each  member  a  paper  to 
sign.  This  paper  contained  merely  an 
oraer  to  declare  whether  they  vrould 
obey  or  refuse.  Several  wished  to  inter- 
pret the  will  of  the  king :  the  musque- 
teers told  them  that  they  had  orders  to 
avoid  all  comments,  and  that  they  must 
have  a  yes  or  no. 

Forty  members  signed  this  yes:  the 
others  declined.  The  affirmatives,  corn- 
mi  ng  to  parliament  wiih  their  comrades 
the  next  day,  demanded  their  pardon  for 
having  acceded  and  signed  no.  All 
were  exiled. 

Justice  was  again  administered  by 
councillors  of  state  and  masters  of  re- 
quests, as  it  had  been  in  1753;  but  it 
was  only  by  provision.  An  useful  ar- 
rangement will  soon  be  extracted  from 
this  chaos. 

The  king  then  gave  up  to  the  wishes 
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of  the  people,  who  complained  for  ages 
of  two  grievanoes,  of  which  the  ooe  was 
ruinoosy  the  other  at  once  shameful  and 
burdensome.  The  first  was  the  too 
great  confinement  of  the  oarliament  to 
Paris,  which  often  caused  citizens  an 
hundred  and  Mty  leagues  distant  to  ex- 
eeed  their  income  in  expense.  The 
second  was  the  TenaKty  of  places  of 
judicature,  a  Tcnality  which  introduced 
the  heavy  taxation  of  judses'  fees. 

To  reform  &ese  two  aouses,  six  new 
parliaments  were  instituted  on  the  23rd 
of  Febraanr  of  the  same  year,  under 
the  title  of  superior  councils,  with  an 
injunction  to  render  justice  sratis.  These 
councils  were  established  (according  to 
alphabetical  order)  in  Arras,  Blois,  CUU 
Ions,  Clermont,  L^oos,  and  Poictiers; 
others  have  since  been  added. 

Above  all,  a  new  parliament  was  to 
be  formed  at  Pttris,  to  be  paid  by  the 
king,  without  the  purchase  of  offices,  or 
an3thinff  being  exacted  from  the  clients : 
this  estmishment  was  made  the  18th  of 
April  1771.  The  opprobrium  of  the 
^eaali^  with  which  Francis  I.  and 
chancellor  Dupcat  unhappily  stained 
France,  was  washed  out  by  Louis  XV. ' 
and  the  cares  of  chaaoeilorde  Maupeoo, 
the  second  of  the  name.  They  con- 
cluded with  the  reform  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, and  hoped  to  see  the  reform  of 
jurisprudence  also.  Hiey  were  deceiTed ; 
nothing  was  refbrmed  i  and  Louis  XVI. 
wisely  re-established  the  parliaments 
which  Lonis  XV.  had  put  down.  Hie 
people  saw  their  return  with  transports 
of  joy. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND. 

M EMBBRS  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land like  to  compare  themselves  to  the 
ancient  Romans  as  much  as  they  can. 
It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Shippen,  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  began  his  speech 
with  these  words:  ''The  majesty  of  the 
English  people  would  be  wounded.'' 
The  sinirulanty  of  the  expression  caused 
a  great  burst  of  laughter;  but  without 
being  disconcerted,  he  repeated  die  same 


words  with  a  firm  voice;  and  all  were 
serious.    I  confess  that  I  see  nothing  in 
common  between   the  majesty  of  the 
English  and  that  of  the  R<Mnan  people, 
and  still  less  between  their  governments. 
There  is  a  senate  in  London,  some  mem- 
bers of  which   are  suspected,  though 
wrongly  no  doubt,  of  selling  their  voices 
on  occasion  as  was  done  at  Rome;  diat 
is  all  the  resemblance.   Besides,  the  two 
nations  appear  to  me  ^tirely  different, 
both  in  good  and  evil.    The  hoirible 
folly  of  rdigious  wan  was  never  known 
among  the  Romans:  this  abomiifttiOD 
was  reserved  for  devotees,  preachers  of 
humility  and   patience.      Marius   and 
Sylla,  rompey   and  Caesar,    Anthony 
and  Augustus,  never  fought  to  decide 
wheiher  the  flamen  should  wear  his  ^irt 
vaadeat  his  gown,  or  his  gown  underneath 
his  shirt,  and  whether  the  sacred  fowls 
which  were  taken  for  augurs  should  eat 
and  drink,  or  eat  alone.    The  English 
formerly  reciprocally  hanged  one  anotlier 
at  tbeir  assizes,  -and  were  destroyed  in 
pitched  battles  for  quarrels  of  such  a 
Kind.    The  sects  of  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  for  a  time  turned  their 
meUncholy  heads.    I  imagine  that  such 
a  foUy  wiU  never  more  happen  to  them ; 
they  appear  to  me  to  become  wise  at 
their  own  expense,  and  I  now  see  in 
them  no  wish  to  cut  one  another*s  throats 
for  syllogisms.    Who  can    answer  for 
men  at   all  times?     There  is  a  more 
essential  difierence  between  EU>me  and 
England,  which  places  all  the  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  it  is,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  has 
been  slavery,  and  that  of  the  troubles  of 
England  liberty.    The  English  nation  is 
the  only  one  on  earth  which  either  rules 
the  power  of  kings  by  resiiiting  them, 
and  which  by  continued  efforts  has  finally 
established  this  wise  eoveniment,  where 
thb  prince,  all  powerful  in  doing  good, 
has    his    hands   tied  from  doing  evil; 
where  lords  are  great  without  insolence 
or  vassals;  and  where  the  people  divide 
the  government  without  confusion. 
T%e  houses  of  Lords  and  of  Com- 
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mons  are  the  arbiters  of  the  nation ;  the 
kiog  is  the  umpire.  This  balance  was 
wanting  to  the  Romans ;  the  fi;reat  and 
the  multitude  were  always  divided  at 
Rome,  unless  there  was  a  medium 
power  which  joined  them.  The  senate 
of  Rome,  which  had  the  unjust  and 
punishable  pride  of  not  wishing  to  divide 
anything  with  the  plebeians,  knew  no 
other  secret  to  keep  them  from  the  go> 
▼emment  than  always  occupving  them  in 
foreign  wars.  It  regarded  the  people  as 
a  ferocious  beast,  whom  they  must  let 
loose  upon  their  neighbours,  for  fear  it 
shouki  devour  its  masters.  Thus  the 
nreatest  fault  of  the  government  of  the 
Aomans  made  them  conquerors;  it  was 
because  they  were  unhappy  among  them- 
selves that  they  became  the  masters  of 
the  world  until  finally  their  divisions 
rendered  them  slaves; 

The  government  of  England  is  not 
constituted  for  so  great  an  eclat,  nor  for 
so  fiital  an  end;  its  aim  is  not  the 
brilliant  folly  of  making  conquests,  but 
to  prevent  jts  neighbours  from  making 
them.  This  people  is  not  jealous  of  its 
own  liberty  alone;  it  is  also  jealous 
of  that  of  others.  The  English  were 
exasperated  against  Louis  XfV.  solely 
because  they  believed  him  to  be  am- 
bitious. 

Doubtless,  it  has  cost  much  to  es- 
tablish liberty  in  England ;  it  is  in  seas 
of  blood  that  they  have  drowned  the 
idol  of  despotic  power;  but  the  English 
think  not  that  they  have  bought  their 
laws  too  dear.  Other  nations  have  not 
shed  less  blood  than  themselves,  but  the 
blood  that  they  have  shed  has  only  con- 
firmed their  servitude. 

What  becomes  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, is  but  a  sedition  in  other  coimtries. 
A  tovm  takes  arms  to  defend  its  privi- 
leges in  Barbaiy  or  Turkey ;  mercenary 
soldiers  80<ni  conquer  it,  hangmen  punish 
it,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  kiss  their 
chains.  The  Frmch  think  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  island  is  more  stormy 
than  the  sea  which  surrounds  it:  and 
Aat  is  true^  but  it  is  only  when  the  king 


begins  the  tempest,  and  would  render 
himself  master  of  tlie  vessel  of  which  he 
is  but  first  pilot.  The  civil  wars  of 
France  have  been  longer,  more  cruel, 
and  more  fertile  in  crimes,  than  those  of 
England;  but  of  all  these  civil  wars  none 
has  had  a  wise  liberty  for  its  object.  In 
the  detestable  times  of  Charles  XI.  and 
Henry  III.  they  contended  only  to  know 
if  they  should  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Guises;  as  to  the  last  war  of  Paris,  it 
deserves  only  to  be  hissed  at.  They 
seem  to  me  like  scholars  who  mutiny 
against  the  prefect  of  a  college,  and  who 
finish  by  being  caned.  Caidmal  Retz, 
with  much  mind  and  ill-employed  cou- 
rage, rebelled  without  any  object,  v^as 
factious  without  a  design,  me  chief  of  a 
party  without  an  army,  caballed  for 
caballing*s  sake,  and  seemed  to  make 
civil  vrar  for  his  pleasure.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  knew  not  what  he  would 
do,  nor  what  he  would  not ;  he  raised 
troops  by  order  and  put  them  down 
again ;  menaced  and  asked  pardon ;  he 

i  put  a  price  on  cardinal  Mazarine's  head, 
and  afterwards  went  in  ceremony  to 
compliment  him.  Our  civil  wars  under 
Charles  VI.  were  cruel :  those  of  the 
League  were  abominable:  that  of  the 
Fronde  was  ridiculous. 

The  greatest  reproach  in  France  to 
the  English,  and  with  reason,  is  the 
punishment  of  Charles  I. — a  monarch 
worthy  of  a  better  lot,  who  was  treated 

I  by  his  conquerors  as  he  would  have 
treated  them,  had  he  been  fortunate. 
After  all,  regard  on  one  side  Charles  I. 
vanquished  in  battle-array,  a  prisoner, 
tried,  condemned,  in  Westminster,  and 
beheaded ;  and  on  the  other,  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  poisoned  by  his  chaplain 
while  receiving  the   sacrament — Henry 

III.  assassinated  by  a  monk — ^thirty 
meditated  assassinations  against  Henry 

IV.  several  of  which  were  attempted, 
and  the  last  finally  deprived  France  of 
this  great  king:  weigh  these  outrages, 
and  judge. 
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TAetr  Influence  upon  the  Bod^,  and  that 
of  the  Body  upon  them. 

Pray  inform  me,  doctor — I  do  not 
mean  a  doctor  of  medicine,  who  really 
possesses  some  degree  of  knowledge, 
who  has  long  examined  the, sinuosities  of 
the  brain,  who  has  investigated  whether 
there  is  a  circulating  fluid  in  the  nerres, 
who  has  repeatedly  and  assiduously 
dissected  the  human  matrix  in  vain,  to 
discover  something  of  the  formation  of 
thinking  beings,  and  who,  in  short, 
knows  all  of  our  machine  that  can  be 
known;  alas!  I  mean  a  very  different 
person,  a  doctor  of  theology ;— I  adjure 
you,  by  that  reason  at  the  very  name  of 
which  you  shudder,  tell  me  why  it  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  your  young  and 
handsome  housekeeper  saying  a  few 
loving  words,  and  giving  herself  a  few 
coquettish  airs,  your  blood  becomes  in- 
stantly agitated,  and  your  whole  frame 
thrown  into  a  tumult  of  desire,  which 
speedily  leads  to  pleasures,  of  which 
neither  herself  nor  you  can  explain  the 
cause,  but  which  terminate  with  the 
introduction  into  the  world  of  a  thinking 
being  encrusted  all  over  with  original 
sin.  Inform  me,  I  entreat  you,  how 
the  action  tends  to,  or  is  connected  with 
the  result?  You  may  read  and  re-read 
Sanchez  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Scot 
and  Bonaventure,  but  you  will  never  in 
consequence  know  an  iota  the  more  of 
that  mcomprehensible  mechanism  by 
which  tlie  eternal  architect  directs  your 
ideas  and  your  actions,  and  originates 
the  little  bastard  of  a  priest  predestined 
to  damnation  from  all  eternity. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  taking 
your  chocolate,  your  memory  retraces 
the  image  of  pleasure  wliich  vou  expe- 
rienced the  evening  before,  and  the  scene 
and  rapture  are  repeated.  Have  you 
any  idea,  my  great  automaton  friend, 
what  this  same  memory,  which  you  pos- 
sess in  common  with  every  species  of 
animals,  really  is  ?    Do  you  know  what 


fibres  recall  your  ideas,  and  paint  in 
your  brain  the  joys  ol  the  evening  by  a 
continuous  sentiment,  a  consciousness,  a 
personal  identity  which  slept  with  you 
and  awoke  with  you?  The  doctor  re- 
plies, in  the  language  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, that  all  this  is  the  work  of  his  vege- 
tative soul,  his  sensitive  soul,  and  nis 
intellectual  soul,  all  three  of  which  com- 
pose a  soul  which,  although  without 
extension  itself,  evidently  acts  on  a  body 
possessed  of  extension  in  conrse. 

I  perceived  by  his  embarrassed  man- 
ner, that  he  has  been  stammering  out 
words  without  a  single  idea;  and  I  at 
length  say  to  him,  If  you  feel,  doctor, 
that,  however  reluctantly,  you  must  in 
your  own  mind  admit  that  you  do  not 
know  what  a  soul  b,  and  that  you 
have  been  talking  all  your  life  without 
any  distinct  meaning,  why  not  acknow- 
ledge it  like  an  honest  man  ?  Why  do 
you  not  conclude  the  same  as  must  be 
concluded  from  the  physical  promotion 
of  Doctor  Bourssier,  and  from  certain 
passages  of  Malebranche,  and,  above  all, 
nom  the  acute  and  judicious  Locke,  so 
fiur  superior  to  Malebranche,^why  do 
jrou  not,  I  say,  conclude  that  your  soul 
IS  a  faculty  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  you  without  disclosing  to  you  the 
secret  of  his  process,  as  he  has  bestowed 
on  you  various  others?  Be  assured/ 
that  many  men  of  deep  reflection  main- 
tain that,  properly  speaking,  the  unknown 
power  of  the  divine  artificer,  and  his 
unknown  laws,  alone  perform  everything 
in  us:  and  that,  to  speak  more  correctly 
still,  we  shall  never  know  in  fact  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter. 

The  doctor  at  this  becomes  agitated 
and  irritated ;  the  blood  rushes  into  his 
face ;  if  he  had  been  stronger  than  my- 
self, and  had  not  been  restrained  by  a 
sense  of  decency,  he  would  certainly  have 
)  struck  me.  His  heart  swells ;  the  systole 
\  and  diastole  are  interrupted  in  their  re- 
i  gular  operation ;  his  brain  is  compressed ; 
\  and  he  falls  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
>  What  connection  could  there  be  between 
I  this  blood,  and  heart,  and  brain,  and  aa 
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old  opinion  of  the  doctor  contnury  to  my 
own  ?  Does  a  pure  intellectual  spirit  fidl 
into  ^noope  vrnsa  another  is  of  a  difierent 
opinion  ?  I  have  uttered  certain  sounds ; 
he  has  uttered  certain  sounds ;  and  be- 
hold !  he  falls  down  in  apoplexy-— he 
drops  down  dead  1 

i  am  sitting  at  table,  "  prima  mensis/* 
in  the  first  of  the  month,  myself  and  my 
soul,  at  the  Sorbonne,  with  five  or  six 
doctors,  ^'socii  sorbonnici,"  fellows  of  the 
institution.  We  are  served  with  bad  and 
adulterated  wine ;  at  first  our  souls  are 
elevated  and  maddened ;  half  an  hour 
afterwards  our  souls  are  stupified,  and  as 
it  were  annihilated ;  and  on  the  ensuing 
moning  these  same  worthy  doctors  issue 
a  grand  decree,  deciding  that  the  soul, 
although  occupying  no  place,  let  it  be 
remembered,  and  absolutely  immaterial, 
— is  lodged  in  the  **  corpus  callosum^'  of 
the  brain,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to 
suraeoa  La  Peyronie. 

A  guest  is  sitting  at  table  full  of  con- 
versation and  gaiety.  A  letter  is  brought 
him  that  overwhelms  Um  with  astonish- 
ment, grief,  and  apprehension.  Instantly 
the  muscles  of  his  abdomen  contract  and 
relax  with  extraordinai^  violence,  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  mtestines  is  aug- 
mented, the  sphincter  of  the  rectum  is 
opened  by  the  oonvulsioos  which  agitate 
his  firame,  and  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
iostmd  of  finishing  his  dinner  in  comfort, 
produces  a  copious  evacuation.  Tell 
me,  thc»,  what  secret  connection  nature 
has  established  between  an  idea  and  a 
water-closet.  > 

Of  all  those  pers<ms  who  have  under-  > 
gone  the  operation  of  trepanning,  a  great 
proportion  always  remain  imbecile.  Of 
course,  therefore,  the  thinking  fibres  of 
their  Ivain  have  been  injured ;  but  where 
are  these  thinking  fibres  ?  Oh,  Sanchez  1 
Oh,  masters  de  Grillandis,  Tamponet, 
Hiballier  I  Oh,  Cog^-Pecus,  second  re- 
gent and  rector  of  tli^  university,  do  give 
roe  a  clear,  decisive,  and  satis&ctory  ex- 
planation of  all  this,  if  you  possibljr  can ! 

While  I  was  writing  this  article  at 
Mount  Krapak  for  my  own  private  im- 1 


provement,  a  book  was  brought  to  me 
called  '<  The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,*'  by 
Doctor  Camus,  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  in  this  book  a  solution  of  all 
my  difficulties.  But  what  was  it  that  I 
found  in  fiictl  Just  nothing  at  all.  Ah, 
master  Camus  I  you  have  not  displayed 
much  mind  in  preparing  your  Medicine 
of  the  Mind.  This  person  strongly  re- 
commends the  blood  of  an  ass,  drawn 
firom  behind  the  ear,  as  a  specific  against 
madness.  '<  Hie  virtue  of  the  blood  of 
an  ass,**  he  says,  **  re-establishes  the  soul 
in  its  functions.*'  He  maintains,  also, 
that  madmen  are  cured  by  giving  them 
the  itch.  He  asserts,  likewise,  that  in 
order  to  gain  or  stroigthen  a  mesaory,  the 
meat  of  capons,  leverets,  and  larks,  is  of- 
eminent  service,  and  that  onions  and  but- 
ter ought  to  be  avoided  above  all  things. 
This  was  printed  in  1769  with  the  king's 
approbation  and  privil^e;  and  there 
ledly  were  people  who  consigned  their 
health  to  the  keeping  of  master  Camus, 
professor  of  medicine  1  Why  was  he  not 
made  first  physician  to  the  king  ? 

Poor  puppets  of  the  Eternal  Artificer, 
who  know  neither  why  nor  how  an  in- 
visible hand  moves  all  the  springs  of  our 
machine,  and  at  length  packs  us  away  in 
our  wooden  boxl  We  constantly  see 
more  and  more  reason  for  repeating,  with 
Aristotle,  <'  All  is  occult,  all  is  secreu*' 

PAUL. 

SECTIOir   I. 

Quettions  concerning  Paul. 

Was  Paul  a  Roman  citizen,  as  he 
boasted  ?  If  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  Tarsus  was  not  a  Roman 
cdony  until  an  hundred  years  after  his 
death ;  upon  this  point  all  antiquaries  are 
agreed.  If  he  belonged  to  the  little  town 
or  village  of  G^cala,  as  St.  Jerome  be- 
Ueved,  this  town  was  in  Galilee,  and  cer* 
tainly  die  Galileans  were  not  Roman 
citizens. 

Is  it  true,  that  St.  Paul  entered  into 
the  rising  society  of  Christians,  who  at 
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that  time  were  demi-Jews,  only  because  \ 
Gamaliel,  whose  disciple  he  was,  refused  i 
him  his  dau^ter  in  marriage  ?    It  ap«  | 
pears  that  this  accusation  is  to  be  ibund 
tskdusirely  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  are  received  by  the  Ebionites,  and 
refuted  by  the  Bishop  Epiphanius  in  his 
thirtieth  chapter. 

Is  it  true,  that  St.  Thecla  sought  St. 
Paul  in  the  disguise  of  a  man,  toad,  are 
the  acts  of  St.  Theela  admissible  ?  Ter- 
tullian,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his 
book  on  Baptism,  maintains  that  this 
history  was  composed  by^a  priest  attached 
to  Paul.  Jerome  and  Cyprian,  in  re- 
futing the  story  of  the  hoii  baptised  by 
St.  Thecla,  affirm  the  genuineness  of  these 
acts,  in  which  we  find  that  singular  por- 
trait of  St.  Paul,  wiudi  we  have  ahneady 
recorded.  '^  He  was  fet,  short,  and  broad 
shouldered;  his  dark  eyebrows  united 
across  his  aauiline  nose ;  his  legs  were 
crooked,  his  head  bald,  and  he  was  full 
of  the  grace  of  the  Lord."  This  is  pretty 
•  nearly  his  portniit  in  the  PUlopanis  of 
Lucian,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  <'  (prace 
of  God,"  with  which  Luctontmfortunaleiy 
had  no  acquaintance. 

Is  Paul  to  be  reprdiended  for  his  re- 
proof of  the  jndaising  of  St.  Peter,  who 
himself  judaised  for  eight  days  together 
in  the  teinple  of  Jerusalem  ? 

When  Paul  was  traduced  before  the 
governor  of  Judea,  for  havmg  introduced 
strangers  into  the  temple,  was  it  proper  \ 
for  hun  to  say  to  the  governor,  that'  he  ' 
was  prosecuted  on  account  of  his  teach- 
ing tne  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whikt  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  nothing  was 
said  at  all. 

Did  Paul  do  right  in  circumcising  his 
disciple  Timothy,  after  having  written  to 
the  ualafians,  that  '^  If  they  were  cir- 
cumcised, Jesus  would  not  avail  them  V 

Was  it  well  to  write  to  the  Corinthians, 
chap.  ix. — "  Have  we  not  power  to  eat ) 
and  drink  at  your  expence  ?  Have  we  | 
not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife?*' ! 
&c.  Was  it  proper  to  write  in  his  second  | 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  will  | 
pardon  none  of  them,  nel^er  those  who  s 


have  sinned  nor  others?  What  should 
we  think  at  present  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  live  at  our  expense,  himself, 
and  his  wife ;  and  to  judge  and  to  punish 
us,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty? 

what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  as- 
cension of  Paul  into  the  third  heaven  ? — 
what  is  the  third  heaven  ? 

Which  is  the  most  probable  (humanly 
speaking) — Did  St.  Paul  become  a  Chris- 
tian in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from 
a  horse  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  light 
at  noon  day,  from  which  a  celestial  voice 
exclaimed,  '^  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  meV*  or  was  it  in  consequence  of 
being  irritated  against  the  Pharisees, 
either  by  the  refund  of  Gamaliel,  to  give 
him  his  daughter,  or  by  some  other 
cause? 

In  all  other  history,  the  refusal  of  Ga- 
maliel would  appear  more  probable  than 
the  celestial  voice ;  especially  if,  more- 
over, we  were  not  obliged  to  believe  in 
this  miracle. 

I  only  ask  these  ouestions  in  order  to 
be  instructed;  and!  request  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  instruct  me  to  speak 


SECTION   II. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  so  sub- 
lime, it  is  often  difficult  to  understand 
them. 

Many  voung  bachelors  demand  the 
precise  signification  of  the  following 
words ! — ^**  Every  man  praying  or  pro- 
phecying,  having  his  covered  head,  dis- 
nonoureSi  his  haul.'' 

What  does  he  mean  by  the  words:— 
**  I  have  learned  from  the  Loid,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betreyeJ,  took  bread  ?'' 

How  could  he  learn  anything  from  that 
Jesus  Christ  to  whom  he  had  never  spoken, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  a  most  cruel 
enemy,  without  ever  having  seen  him  ? 
Was  It  by  inspiration,  or  by  the  recital 
of  the  apostles  ?  or  did  he  learn  it  when 
the  celestial  light  caused  him  to  fall  from 
his  horse  ?  He  does  not  inform  us  on. 
this  point 
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The  following  ag^ain : — ^'Tbe  woman  i  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one 
shall  he  saved  in  child-bearing."  j  Jesus  Christ.*' 


This  is  certainly  to  encourage  popula- 
tion : — it  appears  not  that  St.  Paul  founded 
eonvents. 

He  speaks  of  seducing  spirits  and  doc- 
trines 01  devils ;  of  those  whose  consciences 
are  seared  up  with  a  red-hot  iron,  who 
forbid  to  mairy,  and  command  to  abstain 
from  meats. 


Almost  man  and  never  God,  except  in 
a  single  passage  contested  by  Eiasmusy 
Grotius,  Le  Clere,  &c. 

'*  Children  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ.'' 

Is  not  this  constantly  regarding  Jesus 
as  one  of  us,  although  superior  by  tlie 
grace  of  God? 

'* To  God ,  alone  wise,  honour  and  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ." 

How  are  we  to  understand  these  pass- 


This  is  very  strong.  It  appears  that 
he  abjured  monks,  nuns,  ana  fast-days. 
S^plain  this  contradiction ;  deliver  me  t 

from  this  cruel  embarrassment.  i  ages  literally,  without  fearing  to  otfend 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  passage  in  }  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  in  a  more  extended 
which  he  recommends  the  bishops  to  \  sense,  without  the  risk  of  offending  God 
have  one  wife  ?-^^^  Unius  uxoris  virum."  |  the  Father  ? 

This   is   positive.    He  permits   the  j     There  are  many  more  passages  of  this 

bishops  to  have  but  one  wife,  whilst  the  j  kind,  which  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the 

Jewish  pontiffs  miglit  have  several.  |  learned.    Ttie  commentators  differ,  and 

He  says  unequivocally,  that  the  last    we  pretend  not  to  possess  any  light  which 

judgment  will  happen  during  his  own  <  can  remove  the  obscurity.    We  submit 

^     '  '  ^         *  '"  with  heart  and  mouth  to  the  decision  of 

the  church. 

'  We  have  also  taken  some  trouble  to 
penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  the  fbllow- 
mg  passages : — 

"  For  circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if 
thou  keepest  the  law  ;  but  if  thou  be  a 
breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is 
made  uncircumcision." 

**  Now  we  know,  that  whatever  the  law 
saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the 
law;  that  any  mouth  may  be  stopped^ 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  be** 
fore  God.  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  ;  for  by  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. . . .  Seeing 
that  it  is  one  God  which  shall  justi^  the 
circumcision  by  faith,  and  uncircumcision 
through  faith.    I>o  we  then  make  void 


time,  that  Jesus  will  descend  from  on 
high,  as  described  bv  St.  Luke,  and  that 
St.  Paul  and  the  righteous  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica  will  be  caught  up  to  him  in 
the  air,  &c. 

Has  this  occurred  ?  or  is  it  an  allegory, 
a  figure  ?  Did  he  actually  believe  that 
lie  should  make  this  journey,  or  that  he 
had  been  caught  up  into  the  thin)  heaven  ? 
Wliich  is  the  third  heaven  7  How  will 
he  ascend  into  the  air?  Has  he  been 
there? 

"That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  father  of  glory,  may  give  you 
ihe  spirit  of  wisdom." 

Is  this  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  the 
same  God  as  the  Fadier  ? 

He  has  manifested  his  power  over  Je- 
sus, "when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead, 


Jesus? 

"Thou  madest  him  (Jesus)  a  little 
lower  than  angels ;  thou  crownedst  him 
with  glory  .•* 

If  he  is  inferior  to  angels — is  he  God  ? 

"  For  if  by  one  roan's  offence  death 
reigneth,  much  more  they  who  receive  of 
the  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  i; 


and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand/'  the  law,  through  fidth?    God  forbid  ( 

Does  this  constitute  the  divinity  of  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 

For  if  Abraham  was  justified  by  his 


works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not 
before  God." 

We  fear  that  even  the  ingenuous  and 
profound  Dom  Calmet  himself  gives  us 
not,  upon  these  somewhat  obscure  pass- 
ages, a  light  which  dissipates  all  our 
darkness.    It  is  without  doubt  our  own 
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&ult  tbat.ive  do  not  understand  the  com-  ( 
mentators,  and  are  deprived  of  that  com-  | 
plete  conception  of  tlie  text,  which  is 
given  only  to  privileged  souls.  As  soon, 
however,  as  an  explanation  shall  come 
horn  the  chair  of  truth,  we  shall  compre- 
hend the  whole  perfectly. 

SECTION   III. 

Let  us  add  this  Uttle  supplement  to  the 
article  Paul.  It  is  better  to  edify  our- 
selves with  the  Epistles  of  this  apostle, 
than  to  weaken  our  piety  by  calumniating 
the  times  and  persons  for  which  they  were 
written.  The  learned  search  in  vain  for 
the  year  and  the  day  in  which  St.  Paul 
assisted  to  stone  St.  Stephen,  and  to  guard 
the  mantles  of  his  executioners. 

They  dispute  on  the  year  in  which  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  a  miracu- 
^tts  light  at  noon-day,  and  on  the  epoch 
of  his  being  borne  away  into  the  third 
heaven. 

They  can  agree  neither  upon  the  year 
in  which  he  was  conducted  to  Rome,  nor 
that  in  which  he  died. 

They  are  unacquainted  with  the  date 
of  any  of  his  letters. 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  says,  that  Paul  might 
signify  the  embouchure  of  a  flute. 

The  letters  of  St.  Paul  to  Seneca,  and 
fit>m  Seneca  to  Paul,  were  accounted  as 
flRithentic  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
writings.  St.  Jerome  asserts  their  au- 
thenticity, and  quotes  passages  from  these 
letters  in  his  catalogue.  St«  Augustin 
doubts  them  not  in  his  15drd  letter  to 
Macedonius.  We  have  thirty  letters  of 
these  two  great  men,  Paul  and  Seneca, 
whOf  it  is  pretended,  were  linked  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  friendship  in  the  court  of 
Nero.  The  seventh  letter  from  Paul  to 
Seneca  is  very  curious.  He  tells  him, 
that  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  were 
often  burnt  as  incendiaries  at  Rome. — 
*  Christian!  et  Jud»i  tanquam  machine- 
tores  incendii  supplicio  affici  solent.*— 
It  is  in  fact  probable,  that  the  Jews  and 
the  Chrutians,  whose  mutual  enmity  was 


extremely  violent,  reciprocally  accused 
each  other  of  settine  the  city  on  fire ;  and 
tliat  the  scorn  and  horror  felt  towards  tiie 
Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were 
usually  confounded,  rendered  them 
equally  the  objects  of  public  suspicion 
and  vengeance. 

We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  epistolaiy  correspondence  of  Seneca 
and  Paul  is  in  a  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
Latin ;  that  the  subjects  of  these  letters 
are  as  inconsistent  as  the  style ;  and  that 
at  present  they  are  regarded  as  forgeries. 
But,  then,  may  we  venture  to  contradict 
the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Au« 
gustin  ?  If  writings,  attested  by  them, 
are  nothing  but  vile  impostures,  how 
shall  we  be  certain  of  the  authenticity  of 
others  more  respectable?  Such  is  the 
important  objection  of  many  learned  per- 
sonages. If  we  are  unworthily  deceived, 
say  they,  in  relation  to  the  Letters  of 
Paul  and  Seneca  on  the  Apostolical  In- 
stitutes, and  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  why 
may  we  not  be. equally  imposed  upon  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  The  decision 
of  the  church  and  faith  are  unequivocal 
answers  to  all  tliese  researches  of^  science 
and  suggestions  of  the  understanding. 

It  is  not  known  upon  what  foundation 
Abdias,  first  Bishop  of  Babylon,  says,  in 
his  History  of  the  Apostles,  that  St.  Paul 
caused  St.  James  the  Less  to  be  stoned 
by  the  people.  Before  he  was  converted, 
however,  he  might  as  readily  persecute 
St.  James  as  St.  Stephen.  lie  was  cer- 
tainly very  violent,  because  it  is  said  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he ''  breathed 
threatenings  and  slaughter.''  Abdias  has 
also  taken  care  to  ob^rve,  that  the  mover 
of  the  sedition  in  which  St.  James  was 
so  cruelly  treated,  was  the  same  Pciul 
whom  God  had  since  called  to  the  apos* 
tleship. 

This  book,  attributed  to  Abdias,  is  not 
admitted  into  the  canon ;  but  Julius  Afri* 
canus,  who  has  translated  it  into  Latini 
beUeves  it  to  be  authentic.  Since,  how- 
ever,  the  church  has  not  admitted  it,  los 
must  not  admit  it.  Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  adoring  Providence,  and  wish* 
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ing  that  all  persecutors  were  transfonned  i  ants  commenced  in  Fiance,  it  was  not 
into  charitable  and  compassionate  apos-  \  Francis  I.,  nor  Henry  II.,  nor  Francis 
ties.  I II.,  who  sought  out  these  imfortunatb 

T^T^nc-noTTrnTi^xT  I  people,who  hardened  themselves  against 

PERSECUTION.  |  them  with  reflective  bitterness,  and  who 

I  WILL  not  call  Dioclesian  a  perse-  s  delivered  them  to  the  flames  in  the  spirit 
cntor,  for  he  protected  the  Christians  for  \  of  vengeance.  Francis  I.  was  too  much 
eighteen  yean ;  and  if,  during  his  latter 
days,  he  did  not  save  them  from  the  re- 
sentment of  Galerins,  heonly  furnished  the 
example  of  a  prince  seduced,  like  many 
others,  by  intrigue  and  cabal,  into  a  con- 
duct unworthy  of  his  character. 

I  will  still  less  give  the  name  of  perse- 
cutor to  Trqan  or  Antoninus.    I  snould  > 


engaged  with  the  Duchess  D'Etampes^ 
Henry  II.  with  his  ancient  Diana,  and 
Francis  II.  was  too  much  a  child.  Who, 
then,  commenced  these  persecutions? 
Jealous  priests,  vriio  enlistea  in  their  ser- 
vice the  prejudices  of  magistrates  and  the 
policy  Of  nunisten. 

If  these  monarchshad  not  been  de- 


regard  mjrseJf  as  uttering  btesphemy.  I  ceived,  if  they  had  foreseen  that  these 
What  is  a  persecutor  1  He  whose  I  peiseoations  vrould  produce  half  a  cen- 
wounded  pride  and  fanaticism  irritate  |  tury  of  civil  war,  and  that  the  two  parts 
princes  and  magisnrates  into  fury  against  >  of  the  nation  would  mutually  exterminate 
innocent  men,  whose  only  crime  is  that  \  each  other,  they  would  have  extinguished 
of  being  of  a  difierent  opinion.  Impu-  i  with  their  tears  the  fnst  piles  which  they 
dent  man  1  thou  hast  worshipped  God ;  >  allowed  to  be  lighted, 
thou  hast  preached  and  practued  virtue ;  \  Oh,  God  of  mercy !  if  any  man  can 
thou  hast  served  and  assisted  man ;  thou  ^  resemble  that  malignant  bdng  who  is 
hast  protected  the  orphan,  hast  succoured  ]  described  as  actually  employ^  in  the 
the  poor ;  thou  hast  changed  deserts,  in  \  destructioa  of  thy  works,  is  it  not  the 
which  slaves  dragged  on  a  miserable  ex-  \  persecutor ! 
istence,  into  fertile  districts  peopled  with  »  d  ttpo  rc\x  twtn 

happy  fomilies;  but  I  have  disoovered  j  PETER  (SAINT), 

that  thou  desptsest  me,  and  hast  never  \  Why  have  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
read  my  controversial  work.  I  will  I  possessed  so  much  power  in  the  west  and 
therefore  seek  the  confessor  of  the  prime  \  none  in  the  east  ?    This  is  just  the  same 


minister,  or  the  magistrate ;  I  will  show 
them,  with  outF-stretcbed  neck  and  twisted 
mouth,  that  thou  boldest  an  erroneous 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  cells  in  which 
the  Septuagint  was  studied;  that  thou 
hast  even  spoken  disrespectfully  for  these 


as  to  ask  why  the  bishops  of  Wurtzburg 
and  Saltzbur^  obtained  for  themselves 
regal  prerogatives  in  a  period  of  anarchy, 
while  the  Greek  bishops  always  remained 
subjects.  Time,  opportunity,  the  am- 
bition of  some,  and  the  weakness  of  others^ 


ten  years  past  of  Tobit's  dog,  which  thou  s  have  done  and  will  do  everything  in  the 
assertest  to  have  been  a  spaniel,  whilst  1 1  world.  We  always  except  what  relates 
mamtain  that  it  was  a  greyhound.    1 1  to  religion. 

wiU  denounce  thee  as  .the  enemy  of  God  \  To  this  anarchy,  must  be  added  opi- 
and  man !    Such  is  the  language  of  the  \  nion ;  and  opinion  is  the  queen  of  man- 


persecutor  ;  and  if  these  words  4o  not 
precisely  issue  £rom  his  lips,  they  are  en- 


kind.    Not  that,  in  fikct,  they  have  any 
very  clear  and  definite  opinion  of  their 


graven  on  his  heart  with  the  graver  of  fit-  >  own,  but  words  answer  the  same  end  with 
naticism  steeped  in  the  gail  of  envy.         |  them. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Jesuit  le  Tellier  <  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
dared  to  persecute  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  \  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  zealous  par- 
and  that  Jurieu  persecuted  Bayle.  J  tizans  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  contended. 

When  the  penecution  of  the  Protest-  <  about  the  eleventh  century,  that  whoever 
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gives  the  greater  gives  the  less;  that 
heaveQ  surrounded  the  earth ;  and  that, 
as  Peter  had  the  keys  of  the  container, 
he  had  also  the  keys  of  what  was  con- 
tained. If  by  heaven  we  understand  all 
the  Stan  and  planets,  it  is  evident,  aiy 
cording  to  Tomasius,  that  the  keys  given 
to  Simon  Barjonas,  sumamed  Peter,  were 
an  universal  passport.  If  we  understand 
by  heaven  tne  clouds,  the  atmosphere, 
the  ether,  and  die  space  in  which  the 
Dianets  revolve,  no  smith  in  the  world,  as 
Meorsius  observes,  could  ever  make  a 
key  for  such  gates  as  these.  Bailleries, 
however,  are  not  reasons. 

Keys  in  Palestine  were  wooden  latoheti 
with  strinss  to  them.  Jesus  says  to  Bar- 
jonas, ^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven.''  The 
pope's  clergy  concluded  from  these  woids, 
that  the  popes  had  received  aiuhority  to 
bind  and  unbind  the  people's  oath  of  fi* 
delity  to  their  kings,  and  to  dispose  of 
kingdoms  at  their  pleasure.  Tlus  cer* 
tainly  vras  concluding  magnificently. 
The  Coomions  in  the  States  General  of 
France,  in  1302,  s^,  in  their  memorial 
to  the  king,  that "  Boniface  VIII.  was  a 
b—  for  believing  that  God  bound  and 
imprisoned  in  heaven  what  BontfiMsebound 
on  earth."  A  famous  German  Lutberan 
(the  great  Melancthon),  could  not  endure 
tiie  idea  of  Jesus  having  said  to  Simon 
Barjonas,  Cepha  or  Cephas,  **  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  assembly,  my  church."  He  could 
not  conceive  that  God  would  use  such  a 
play  of  words,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
pope  could  have  been  estabhshed  upon  a 

Sun.  Such  a  doubt,  however,  can  be  in- 
ulged  only  by  a  Protestant. 
Jreter  has  been  considered  as  having 
been  bishop  of  Rome;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  long 
after,  there  was  no  particular  and  appro- 
priate bishopric.  The  society  of  ChrU- 
tians  did  not  assume  a  regular  form  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
It  may  be  true  that  Peter  went  to  Rome, 
and  even  that  he  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards,  although  that  was  not 


the  usual  mode  of  crucifixion ;  but  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  of  all  tlus.  We 
have  a  letter  under  his  name,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  is  at  Babylon :  acute  and 
shrewd  canonists  have  contended  that,  by 
Babylon,  we  ought  to  understand  Borne ; 
and  upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  had 
dated  at  Rome,  we  might  have  concluded 
that  the  letter  had  been  written  at  Baby* 
Ion.  Men  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  such  reasonable  and  judicious 
inferences  as  these ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  worid  has  been  governed. 

There  was  once  a  clergyman  who,  aAer 
having  been  made  to  pay  extortionatdy 
for  a  benefice  at  Rome — an  offenoe  knovm 
by  the  name  of  simony— happened  to  be 
asked,  some  thne  afterwards,  whether  he 
thov^t  Simon  Peter  had  ever  been  in 
that  ci^  ?  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  Peter  was  ever  (here,  but  I  am  sure 
Simon  vras." 

With  respect  to  the  personal  character 
and  behaviour  of  St«  Peter,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Paul  is  not  the  oqly 
one  who  was  scandalised  at  his  conduct. 
He  was  often  <'  withstood  to  the  face," 
as  well  as  his  successors.  St.  Paul  vehe- 
mently reproached  him  with  eating  for- 
bidden meats ;  that  is,  pork,  blood-pud- 
ding, hare,  eels,  the  ixion,  and  the  griffin ; 
Peter  vindicated  himself  by  saying,  that 
he  had  seen  heaven  opened  about  the 
sixth  hour,  and  as  it  were  a  great  sheet 
descending  from  the  four  comers  of  it, 
which  was  filled  with  creeping  things, 
quadrupeds,  and  Inrds,  while  the  voice 
of  an  angel  called  out  to  him,  saying, 
<<  Kill  and  eat.'*  This,  says  Woolston, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  voice  whidi 
has  called  out  to  so  many  pontiffs  since, 
'*  Kill  everythinff ;  eat  up  the  substance 
of  the  people.'  But  this  reproach  is 
much  too  strong. 

Casaubon  cannot  by  any  means  bring 
himself  to  approve  the  manner  in  which 
St.  Peter  treated  Ananias  and  Sapphire 
his  wife.  "  By  what  right,"  says  Casau- 
bon, "  did  a  Jew  slave  of  the  Romans 
order  or  permit,that  all  those  who  believed 
in  Jesus  should  sell  their  inheritance,  and 
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l^y  down  the  price  paid  for  it  at  bis  feet  V 
If  an  Anabaptist  at  London  was  to  order 
ail  the  money  belonging  to  his  brethren 
to  be  brought  and  laid  at  his  feet,  would 
he  not  be  apprehended  as  a  seditious  se* 
dnoer,  as  a  tnief  who  would  certainly  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn  7  Was  it  not  abomin- 
able to  kill  AnaniaSy  because,  after  hav- 
ing sold  his  property  and  delivered  over 
the  bulk  of  the  produce  to  Peter,  he  had 
relainad  lor  himself  and  his  wife  a  few 
crowns  for  any  case  of  necessity,  without 
mentioning  it.  Scarcely,  moreover,  has 
Ananias  expired,  before  his  wife  arrives. 
Peter,  instead  of  warning  her  charitably 
that  he  had  just  destroyed  her  husband 
by  apoplexy  for  having  kept  back  a  few 
obohy  and  cautioning  her  therefore  to  look 
well  to  herself,  leads  her  as  it  were  in- 
tentionally into  the  snare.  He  asks  her 
if  her  husband  has  given  all  his  money  to 
the  saints ;  the  poor  woman  replies  in  the 
affirmative,  and  dies  instantly.  This  is 
certainly  rather  severe. 

Oorringitts  asks,  why  Peter,  who  thus 
killed  the  persons  that  had  given  him 
alms  and  showed  him  kindness,  did  not 
rather  go  and  destroy  all  the  learned 
doctors  who  had  brought  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  cross,  and  who  more  than  once  brought 
a  scourging  on  himself.  *^  Oh,  Peter  V* 
says  Oorringius,  '*  you  put  to  death  two 
Christians  who  bestowea  alms  on  you, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufier  those  to  live 
who  crucified  your  God !" 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  we  had  an  advoeate-general  of  the 
parliament  of  Province,  a  man  of  quality, 
called  d'Oraison  de  Tongne,  who,  in  a 
book  respecting  the  church  militant,  de- 
dicated to  Henry  IV.,  has  appropriated 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  St  Peter  in  criminal  causes. 
He  says,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
Peter  on  Ananias  and  Sapphiia  was  exe- 
cuted by  God  himself, "  in  the  verv  terms 
and  forms  of  spiritual  j nrisdiction.''  His 
whole  book  is  in  the  same  strain;  but 
Oorringius,  as  we  perceive,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  from  that  of  our  siigacious 
and  liberal  provincial  advocate.    It  is 


pretty  evident,  that  Corrin^us  was  not 
m  the  country  of  the  Inquisition  when  he 
published  his  bold  remarks. 

Erasmus,  in  relation  to  St.  Peter,  re- 
marked a  somewhatcurious  circumstance, 
which  is,  that  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
religion  began  his  apostleship  with  de- 
nying Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  first  pon- 
tiff of  the  Jews  commenced  his  ministry 
by  making  a  golden  calf  and  worshipping 
it. 

However  that  may  be^  Peter  is  de- 
scribed as  a  poor  man  instructing  the 
poor.  He  resembles  those  founders  of 
orders  who  lived  in  indigence,  and  whose 
successors  have  become  great  lords  and 
even  princes. 

The  pope,  the  successor  of  Peter,  has 
sometimes  gained  and  sometimes  lost; 
but  there  are  still  about  fifty  millions  of 
persons  in  the  worid  submitting  in  many 
points  to  his  laws,  besides  his  own  im- 
mediate subjects. 

To  obtain  a  master  three  or  four  hun- 
dred leagues  from  home;  to  suspend  your 
own  opinion  and  wait  for  what  he  puts 
forth  as  his ;  not  to  dare  to  give  a  final 
decision  on  a  cause  relating  to  certain  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  but  through  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  this  stranger ;  not 
to  dare  to  take  pofsession  of  certain  fields 
and  vineyards  gpnnted  by  our  own  sove- 
reign, M^thout  paying  a  considerable  sum 
to  this  foreign  master ;  to  violate  the  laws 
of  our  country,  which  prohibit  a  man's 
marriage  with  his  niece,  and  marry  her 
legitimately  by  giving  this  foreign  master 
a  sum  still  more  considerable  than  the 
former  one ;  not  to  dare  to  cultivate  one's 
field  on  the  day  this  stranger  is  inclined 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  some  unknown 
person  whom  he  has  chosen  to  introduce 
mto  heaven  by  his  own  sole  authority;—- 
such  are  a  part  only  of  the  conveniences 
and  comfortsof  admitting  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  pope;  sucK,  if  we  may  believe 
Marsais,  are  the  Liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church. 

There  are  some  other  nations  that  cany 
their  submission  furtlier.  We  have,  in 
our  own  time,  actually  known  a  sovereign 
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request  permission  of  the  pope  to  try  in 
his  own  courts  certain  monks  accused  of 
oarricide,  and  able  neither  to  obtain  this 
]|ermission  nor  to  venture  on  such  trial 
without  it  1 

It  is  well  known  that,  formerly,  the 
power  of  the  popes  extended  further. 
They  were  far  above  the  gods  of  antiquity ; 
for  the  latter  were  merely  supposed  to 
dispose  of  empires,  but  the  popes  disposed 
of  tnem  in  figu;t. 

Sturbinus  says,  that  we  may  pardon 
those  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  aivinity 
and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  when  we  \ 
reflect : — 

That  forty  schisms  have  profimed  die 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  twenty-seven  of  which 
have  been  marked  by  blood—  * 

That  Stephen  VIl.,  the  aon  of  a  priest, 
disinterred  the  corpse  of  Formosus  his 
predecessor,  and  had  the  head  of  it  cut 
off— 

That  Sergius  III.,  convicted  of  assas* 
sinations,  had  a  son  by  Marozia,  who  in- 
herited the  popedom — 

Thai  John  X.,  the  paramour  of  Theo- 
dora, was  strangled  in  her  bed — 

That  John  XI.,  son  of  Sergius  III., 
was  known  only  by  his  gross  intemper- 
ance— 

Tliat  John  XII.  was  assassinated  in  the 
apartments  of  his  mistress— 

That  Benedict  IX.  both  bought  and 
sold  the  pontificate- 
That  Gregory  VIl.  was  the  author  of  ] 
five  hundred  years  of  civil  war,  carried  on 
by  his  successors — 

That,  finally,  among  so  many  ambitious, 
sanguinary,  and  debauched  popes,  there 
was  an  Alexander  VI.,  whose  name  is 
pronounced  with  the  same  horror  as  those 
of  Nero  and  Caligula.  < 

It  is,  we  are  told,  a  proof  of  the  divi-  ^ 
nity  of  tlieir  character,  that  it  has  sub- 
sisted in  connection  with  so  many  crimes ; 
but  according  to  this,  if  the  caliphs  had 
displayed  still  more  atrocious  and  abo- 
minable conduct,  they  would  have  been 
still  more  divine.  This  argument,  in- 
ferring their  divinity  from  their  wicked- 
ness, is  urged  by  Dermius .    He  has  been 


property  answered ;  but  the  best  reply  ia 
to  be  n>und  in  the  mitigated  authority 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  present 
exercise  with  discretion ;  in  the  long  poa- 
session  which  the  emperors  permit  them 
to  enjoy,  because  in  met  they  are  unable 
to  deprive  them  of  it ;  and  in  the  system 
of  the  balance  of  power,  which  is  watched 
vrith  jealousy  by  eveiy  court  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  contended,  and  voy  lately, 
that  there  are  only  two  nations  which 
could  invade  Italy  and  crash  Rome. 
These  are  the  Turks  and  Russians ;  bat 
they  are  necessarily  enemies;  and,  be- 
sides, I  cannot  distincdy  anticipate  mis- 
fortunes so  distant. 

Jc  M  lais  point  prevoir  la  nallMan  de  u  lain. 

ilnciM,  Androanche,  act  in  wcne  t. 


PETER  THE  GREAT  AND  J.  J. 
ROUSSEAU. 

**  The  Czar  Peter. . . .  had  not  true  ge- 
nius— that  which  creates  and  makes  all 
of  nothing.  Some  tilings  which  he  did 
were  good ;  the  greater  part  were  mis- 
placed. He  saw  that  his  people  were 
Darbarous;  he  has  not  seen  that  tney  were 
not  prepared  for  polishing;  he  would 
civilise  them  when  they  only  vrented 
training.  He  wudied  at  once  to  make 
Germans  and  &iglish  wb^  he  should 
have  commenced  by  making  Russians. 
He  prevented  his  subjects  from  becoming 
what  they  might  be,  by  persuading  them 
that  they  were  what  they  are  not.  It  is 
thus  that  a  French  preceptor  forms  his 
pupil  to  shine  for  a  moment  in  his  child- 
hood, and  never  afterwards  to  be  any* 
thing.  The  empire  of  Russia  would 
subjugate  Europe,  and  vrill  be  subjugated 
itself.  The  Tartars,  its  subjects  or  neigh- 
bours, will  become  its  masters  and  ours. 
This  revolution  appears  to  me  unavoid- 
able :  all  the  lungs  of  Europe  labour 
together  to  accelerate  it.*'  (Contral 
Social,  hvTe  ii.  chap,  viii.)  Hiese  words 
are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
the  *^  Contrat  Social,'^  or  unsocial,  of 
the  very  unsociable  Jean  Jacques  Rx>u»- 
seau.    It  is  not  astonishing,  that  having 
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perfonned  miracles  at  Venice  he  should 
prophecy  on  Moscow ;  but  as  he  well 
knows  that  thie  good  time  of  miracles 
nd  prophecies  has  passed  away,  he 
ought  to  believe,  that  his  prediction 
against  Russia  is  not  so  infiillible  as  it 
appeared  to  him  in  his  first  fit  of  diri- 
nation.  It  is  pleasant  to  announce  the 
fiill  of  great  empires ;  it  consoles  us  for 
our  littleness,  it  will  be  a  fine  gain  for 
philosophy,  when  we  shall  constantly 
behold  the  Nogais  Tartars — ^who  can,  I 
believe,  bring  twelve  thousand  men  into 
the  field-— coming  to  subjugate  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  But  I 
flatter  myself,  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
will  not  sufier  it ;  he  has  already  ac- 
ceded to  perpetual  peace,  and  as  he  has 
no  more  Jesuits  about  him,  he  will  not 
trouble  Europe.  Jean  Jacques,  who 
possesses,  as  he  himself  believes,  true 
genius,  finds  that  Peter  the  Great  had 
it  not. 

A  Russian  lord,  a  man  of  much  wit, 
who  sometimes  amuses  himself  with 
reading  pamphlets,  while  reading  this, 
rememtiered  some  lines  of  Moli^re,  im- 
plying, that  three  miserable  authors  took 
It  into  their  heads,  that  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  be  printed  and  bound  in  calf, 
to  become  important  personages  and  dis- 
pose of  empires : — 

II  temble  ^  troit  (redint,  dan*  kar  petit  oervCM, 
Que  pour  etre  imprime*  et  reli6«  in  reaa. 
Let  voila  daiM  I'iui  d  impoftantM  p«nonas» 
Qtt'avec  leur  pluac  ili  funt  Ic  dertio  dci  oooroDoes. 

The  Russians,  says  Jean  Jacques, 
were  never  polished.  I  have  seen  some 
at  least  very  polite,  and  who  had  just, 
delicate,  agreeable,  cultivated,  and  even 
logical  minds,  which  Jean  Jacques  will 
find  very  extraordinary. 

As  he  is  very  gallant,  he  will  not  fail 
to  say,  that  they  are  formed  at  the  court 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  that  her  ex- 
ample has  influenced  them :  but  that 
prevents  not  the  correctness  of  his  pro- 
phecy— that  this  empire  will  soon  be  de- 
str^ed. 

This  good  little  man  assures  us,  in  one 
of  his  modest  works,  that  a  statue  should 
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be  erected  to  him.  It  will  not  probably 
be  either  at  Moscow  or  Petersburg,  that 
any  one  will  trouble  himself  to  sculpture 
Jean  Jacques. 

I  wish,  in  general,  that  when  people 
judge  of  nations  from  their  garrets,  they 
would  be  more  honest  and  circumspect. 
Every  poor  devil  can  say  what  he  pleases 
of  the  Romans,  Athenians,  and  ancient 
i  Persians.  He  can  deceive  himself  with 
I  impunity  on  the  tribunes,  comitias,  and 
dictatorships.  He  can  govern  in  idea 
two  or  three  thousand  leagues  of  country, 
whibt  he  is  incapable  of  governing  his 
servant  girl.  In  a  romance,  he  can  re- 
ceive '*  an  acrid  kiss  "  firom  his  Julia,  and 
advise  a  prince  to  espouse  the  daughter 
of  a  hangman.  These  are  follies  without 
consequence — there  are  others  which 
may  have  disastrous  efiects. 

Court  fools  were  very  d-screet ;  thw 
insulted  the  weak  alone  by  their  buf- 
fooneries, and  respected  the  powerful : 
country  fools  are  at  present  more  bold. 

It  will  be  answer^,  that  Diogenes  and 
Aretin  were  tolerated.  Granted  ;  but  a 
fly  one  day  seeing  a  swallow  wing  away 
with  a  spider's  web,  would  do  the  same 
thing,  and  was  taken. 

SECTION   ir. 

May  we  not  say  of  these  legislators  who 
govern  the  universe  at  two  sous  the  sheet, 
«  and  who  from  their  garrets  give  orders 
\  to  all  kings,  what  Homer  said  to  Cal- 
chas  ? — 

Oa  ade  tft  conta,  ta  t«  cMoncna,  pn>  tbaanCa. 
,  H«  knew  tb«  |Mut,  preant,  aad  fbloi»i 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  the  little 
paragraph  which  we  are  going  to  quote, 
knew  nothing  of  the  three  times  of  which 
Homer  speaks. 
**  Peter  the  Great,"  says  he,  "had  not 
,  the  genius  which  makes  all  of  nothing." 
^  Truly,  Jean  Jacques,  I  can  easily  believe 
5  it ;  for  it  is  said  that  God  alone  has  this 
\  prerogative. 

*'  He  has  not  seen  that  his  people  were 
not  prepared  for  polishing."      * 
In  this  case,  it  was  admirable  of  the 
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czar  to  prepare  them.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  it  is  Jean  Jacques  who  had  not  seen 
that  he  mu^t  make  use  of  the  Germans 
and  English  to  form  Russians: 

"  He  has  prevented  hi^  subjects  from 
ever  becoming  what  the^  might  be^  &c. 

Yet  these  same  Russians  have  become 
the  conquerors  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
the  conquerors  and  legislators  of  the 
Crimea,  and  twenty  different  nations. 
Their  sovereign  has  given  laws  to  nations 
of  vhich  even  the  names  were  unknown 
in  Europe. 

As  to  the  prophecy  of  Jean  Jaoques, 
he  may  have  exalted  his  soul  sufficiently 
to  read  the  future.  He  has  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  prophet;  but  as  to  the  past 
and  the  present,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  I 
doubt  whether  antiquity  has  anything 
comparable  to  the  boldness  of  sending 
four  squadrons  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Baltic  into  the  seas  of  Greece — of 
reigning  at  once  over  the  Egean  and  the 
Euxine  seas — of  carrying  terror  into 
Colchis,  and  to  the  Daxdanelles  —  of 
subjugating  Taurida,  and  forcing  the 
vizier  Azem  to  fly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  to  the  gates  of  Adrianople. 

If  Jean  Jacques  considers  so  many 
great  actions  which  astonished  the  atten- 
tive world  as  nothing,  he  must  at  least 
confess,  that  there  was  some  generosity 
in  one  count  Orloff,  who  having  taken  a 
vessel  which  contained  all  the  family 
and  treasures  of  a  pacha,  sent  him  back 
both  his  family  and  treasures.  If  the 
Russians  were  not  prepared  for  polishing 
in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  let  us 
agree  that  they  are  now  prepared  for 
greatness  of  soul ;  and  that  Jean  Jacques 
is  not  quite  prepared  for  truth  and  rea- 
soning. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  we  shall 
know  it  when  we  have  Ezekipls,  Isaiahs, 
Habukkuks,  and  Micahs ;  but  their  time 
has  passed  away ;  and  if  we  dare  say  so 
much,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  never 
return. 

I  confess  that  these  lies,  printed  in 
gelation  to  present  times,  always  asto- 


nish me.  If  these  liberties  are  allowed 
in  an  age  in  which  a  thousand  volumes, 
a  thousand  newspapers  and  jonmals,  an 
constantly  correcting  each  other,  what 
fiuth  can  we  have  in  iliose  histories  of 
ancient  times,  which  collected  all  vague 
rumours  without  consulting  any  archives, 
whidi  put  into  writing  all  that  they  had 
heard  told  by  their  grandmothers  in 
their  childhood,  very  sure  that  no  critic 
would  discover  their  errors  ? 

We  had  for  a  long  time  nine  muses  s 
wholesome  criticism  is  the  tenth,  which 
has  appeared  very-  lately.  She  existed 
not  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  of  the  first 
Bacchus,  or  of  Sanchoniathon,  Thaut, 
Bramah,  &c.  People  then  wrote  all 
they  Kked  with  impunity.  At  present 
we  must  be  a  little  more  careful. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

SECTION  I. 

pHiLosoPHEa,  *  lover  of  wisdom,* 
that  is,  '  of  truth.'  All  philosophers 
have  possessed  this  two-fold  character; 
there  is  not  one  among  those  of  antiquity 
who  did  not  give  examples  of  virtue  to 
mankind,  and  lessons  of  moral  truth. 
They  might  be  mistaken,  and  undoubtedly 
were  so,  on  subjects  of  natural  philoso- 
phy; but  that  is  of  comparatively  so 
little  importance  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  philosophers  had  then  no  need  of  it. 
Ages  were  required  to  discover  a  part 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  A  single  day  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  sage  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  man. 

The  philosopher  is  no  enthusiast ;  he 
does  not  set  himself  up  for  a  prophet ; 
he  does  not  represent  himself  as  inspired 
by  the  gods.  I  shall  not  therefore  place 
in  the  rank  of  philosophers  the  ancient 
Zoroaster,  or  Hermes,  or  Orpheus,  or 
any  of  those  legislators  in  whom  the  na- 
tions of  Ghaldea,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt» 
and  Greece  made  their  boast.  Those 
who  called  themselves  the  sons  of  gods 
were  the  fathers  of  imposture;  and  if 
they  employed  falsehood  to  inculcate 
truths,  they  were  unworthy  of  inculcating 
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them ;  they  were  not  philoaophers ;  they 
were  at  best  only  prudent  liars. 

By  what  fatality,  disgraceful  perhaps 
to  the  nations  of  the  west,  has  it  hap- 
pened that  we  are  obli^d  to  travel  to  the 
extremity  of  the  east,  m  order  to  find  a 
sage  of  simple  manners  and  character, 
without  arrogance  and  without  imposture, 
who  taught  men  how  to  live  happy  six 
hundred  years  before  our  era,  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  of  the  north  was  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  letters,  and  when  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  begun  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  wisdom  ?  That  sage  is  Con- 
fucius, who  deemed  too  highly  of  his 
character  as  a  legislator  for  mankind,  to 
stoop  to  deceive  them.  What  finer  rule 
of  conduct  has  ever  been  given  since  his 
time,  throughout  the  earth  ? 

**  Rule  a  state  as  you  rule  a  family  ;  a 
man  cannot  govern  his  family  well  with- 
out giving  a  good  example. 

"  Virtue  should  be  common  to  the  la- 
bourer and  the  monarch. 

"  Be  active  in  preventing  crimes,  that 
you  may  lessen  the  trouble  of  punishing 
them. 

**  Under  the  good  kings  Yao  and  Xu, 
the  Chinese  were  good  ;  under,  the  bad 
kings  Kie  and  Chu,  they  were  wicked. 

"  Do  to  another  as  to  thyself. 

*'  Love  mankind  in  general,  but  cherish 
those  who  Are  good.  Forget  injuries,  but 
never  benefits. 

*'  I  have  seen  men  incapable  of  the  sci- 
ences, but  never  any  incapable  of  virtue.** 

Let  us  acknowledge,  that  no  legislator 
ever  announced  to  the  world  more  useful 
truths. 

A  multitude  of  Greek  philosophers 
taught  afterwards  a  morality  equally  pure. 
Had  they  distinguished  themselves  only 
by  their  vain  systems  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, their  names  would  be  mentioned  at 
the  {>re.sent  day  only  in  derision.  If  they 
Hre  still  respected,  it  is  l>ecause  they  wer^ 
just,  and  because  they  taught  mankind 
to  be  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  certain  pas- 
sages of  Plato,  and  particularly  the  ad- 
mirable exordium  of  tne  laws  of  Zaleucus, 


without  experiencing  an  ardent  love  of 
honourable  and  generous  actions.  The 
Romans  have  their  Cicero,  who  alone  is 
perhaps  more  valuable  than  all  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece.  After  him  come 
men  more  respectable  still,  but  whom 
we  may  almost  despair  of  imitatine^ ; 
these  are  Epictetus  in  slavery,  and  the 
Antonines  and  Julian  upon  a  throne. 

Where  is  the  citizen  to  be  found  among 
us  who  would  deprive  himself,  like  Ju- 
lian, Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aureliu^, 
of  all  the  refined  accomodations  of  our 
delicate  and  luxurious  modes  of  living  ? 
Who  would,  like  them,  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground  ?  Who  would  restnct  himself  to 
their  frugal  habits?  Who  would,  like 
them,  march  bare-headed  and  bare-fboted 
at  the  head  of  the  armies,  exposed  some- 
times to  the  bumin?  sun,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  fireezing  blast?  Who  would, 
like  them,  keep  perfect  mastery  of  all 
his  passions  ?  We  have  among  us  de- 
votees, but  where  are  the  sages  ?  where 
are  the  souls  just  and  tolerant,  serene 
and  undaunted  ? 

There  have  been  some  philosophers  of 
the  closet  in  France ;  and  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Montaigne,  have 
been  'persecuted..  It  seems  to  me  the 
last  degree  of  malignity  that  our  nature 
can  exhibit,  to  attempt  to  oppress  those 
who  devote  their  t>est  endeavours  to  cor- 
rect and  improve  it. 

I  can  easily  conceive  of  the  fanatics  of 
one  sect  slaughtering  those  of  another 
sect;  that  the  franciscans  should  hate 
the  dominicans,  and  that  a  bad  artist 
should  cabal  and  intrigue  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  artist  that  surpasses  hioai ;  but 
that  the  sage  Charron  should  have  been 
menaced  with  the  loss  of  life  ;  that  the 
learned  and  noble-minded  Ramus  should 
have  been-  actually  assassinated;  that 
Descartes  should  have  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Holland  in  order  to  escape 
the  rage  of  ignorance;  that  Gassendi 
should  have  been  often  compelled  to  retire 
to  Digne,  far  distant  from  the  calumnies 
of  Paris, — are  events  that  load  a  nation 
vrith  eternal  opprobrium. 
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One  of  the  philosophers  who  were 
most  persecuted,  was  the  immortal  Bayle, 
the  honour  of  human  nature.  I  shall  be 
told  that  the  name  of  Jurieu,  his  slan- 
derer and  persecutor,  is  become  execra- 
ble ;  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  so ;  that  of 
the  Jesuit  le  Tellier  is  become  so  like- 
wise ;  but  is  it  the  less  true  that  the  great 
men  whom  he  oppressed  ended  their  days 
in  exile  and  penury  ? 

One  of  the  pretexts  made  use  of  for 
reducing  Bayle  to  povert)',  was  his  article 
of  David,  in  his  valuable  dictionary.  He 
was  reproached  with  not  praising  actions 
which  were  in  themselves  unjust,  san- 
guinary, atrocious,  contrary  to  good  faith, 
or  grtissly  offensive  to  decency. 

Bayle  certainly  has  not  praised  David 
for  having,  according  to  the  Hebrew  his- 
torian, collected  six  hundred  vagabonds 
overwhelmed  with  debts  and  crimes ;  for 
having  pillaged  his  countrymen  at  the 
head  of^  these  banditti ;  for  having  re- 
solved to  destroy  N^al  and  his  whole 
family,  because  he  refused  paying  con- 
tribulions  to  him ;  for  having  hired  out 
his  services  to  King  Achish  the  enemy  of 
his  country;  for  having  afterwards  be- 
trayed Achish,  notwithstanding  his  kind- 
ness to  him ;  for  having  sacked  the  villages 
in  alliance  with  that  king;  for  having 
massacred  in  these  villages  every  human 
being,  including  even  in&nts  at  the  breast, 
that  no  one  might  be.  found  on  a  future 
day  to  give  testimony  of  his  depredations, 
as  if  an  infant  could  have  possibly  dis- 
closed his  villainy  ;  for  having  destroyed 
all  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  villages 
under  s^ws,  and  harrows,  and  axes,  and 
m  brick-kilns ;  for  having  wrested  the 
throne  from  Isbbosheth^  the  son  of  Saul, 
by  an  act  of  perfidy ;  for  having  de- 
spoiled of  his  property  and  aflerwards 
put  to  death  Mephioosheth,  the  grandson 
of  Saul,  and  son  of  his  own  peculiar 
friend  and  generous  protector  Jonathan ; 
or  for  having  delivered  VP  ^  ^^^  Gibe- 
onites  two  other  tons  of  Saul,  and  five  of 
his  grandsons  who  perished  by  the  gal- 
lows. 

I  do  not  notice  the  extreme  inconti- 


nence of  David,  his  numerous  concubines, 
his  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  or  his  mur- 
der of  Uriah. 

What  then!  is  it  possible  that  the 
enemies  of  Bayle  should  have  expected 
or  wished  him  to  eulogise  all  these  cruel- 
ties and  crimes  ?  Ought  he  to  have  said — 
Go,  ye  princes  of  the  earth,  and  imitate 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  massacre 
without  pity  the  allies  of  your  beneflBLCtor ; 
destroy  or  deliver  over  to  destniction  the 
whole  family  of  your  king ;  appropriate 
to  your  own  pleasures  all  the  women, 
while  you  are  pouring  6ut  the  blood  of 
the  men  ;  and  you  will  thus  exhibit  mo- 
dels of  human  virtue,  especially  if,  in 
addition  to  all  the  rest,  you  do  but  com- 
pose a  book  of  psalms  ? 

Was  not  Bayle  perfectly  correct  in  his 
observation,  that  if  David  was  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  it  must  have  been 
by  his  penitence,  and  not  by  his  crimes  ? 
Did  not  Bayle  perform  a  service  to  the 
human  race  when  he  said,  that  God,  who 
undoubtedly  dictated  the  Jewish  history, 
has  not  consecrated  all  the  crimes  re- 
corded in  that  history  ? 

However,  Bavle  was  in  fact  perse- 
cuted, and  by  whom  ?  By  the  very  men 
who  had  been  eli^ewhere  persecuted 
themselves;  by  refugees,  who  in  their 
own  country  would  have  been  delivered 
over  to  the  flames;  and  these  refugees 
were  opposed  by  other  refugees  called 
Jansenists,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  own  country  by  the  Jesuits ;  who 
have  at  length  been  themselves  driven 
from  it  in  tneir  turn. 

Thus  all  the  persecutors  declare  against 
each  other  mortal  war,  while  the  philo- 
sopher, oppressed  by  them  all,  contents 
himself  witn  pitying  them. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  171 8,  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
his  pensions,  place,  and  liberty,  for  hav- 
ing published  in  France,  twenty  years 
before,  what  may  be  called  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  learned  Van  Dale's  Treatise 
on  Oracles,  in  which  he  had  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  retrench  and  modify  the 
original  work,  so  as  to  give  no  unneces- 
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my  offence  to  fanaticism.  A  Jesuit  had 
written  against  Fontenelle,  and  he  hud 
not  deigned  to  make  him  any  reply  ;  and 
that  was  enough  to  induce  the  Jesuit  Le 
Tellier,  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  to  ac- 
cuse Fontenelle  to  the  king  of  atheism. 

But  tor  the  fortunate  mediation  of  M. 
d'Argenson,  the  son  of  a  forging  solicitor 
of  Vire — a  son  worthy  of  such  a  father, 
as  he  was  detected  in  forgery  himself— 
would  have  proscribed,  in  ni9  old  age, 
the  nephew  ot  the  great  Comeille. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  confessor  to  seduce 
his  penitent,  that  we  ought  to  bless  God 
that  Le  Tellier  did  no  more  harm  than  is 
justly  imputed  to  him.  There  are  two 
situations  in  which  seduction  and  ca- 
lumny cannot  easily  be  resisted — the  bed 
and  the  confessional. 

We  have  always  seen  philosophers 
persecuted  by  fanatics.  But  can  it  be 
really  possible,  that  men  of  letters  should 
be  seen  mixed  up  in  a  business  so  odious ; 
and  that  they  should  often  be  observed 
sharpening  the  weapons  against  their  bre- 
thren, by  which  they  are  themselves  al- 
most universally  destroyed  or  wounded 
in  their  turn  ? 

Unhappy  men  of  letters,  does  it  be- 
come you  to  turn  informers  ?  Did  the 
Romans  ever  find  a  Garasse,  a  Cbau- 
mieux,  or  a  Hayet,  to  accuse  a  Lucretius, 
a  Possidonius,  a  Varro,  or  a  Pliny  ? 

How  inexpressible  is  the  meanness  of 
being  a  hypocrite  1  how  horrible  is  it  to 
be  a  mischievous  and  malignant  hypo- 
crite 1  There  were  no  hypocrites  in  an- 
cient Rome,  which  reckoned  us  a  small 
portion  ofits  innumerable  subjects.  There 
were  impostors,  1  admit,  but  not  reli- 
gious hypocrites,  which  are  the  most 
profligate  and  cruel  species  of  all.  Why 
IS  it  that  we  see  none  such  in  England, 
and  whence  does  it  arise  that  there  still 
are  such  in  France  7  Philosophers,  you 
will  solve  this  problem  with  ease. 

SEOTION   H. 

This  brilliant  and  beautifiil  name  has 
been  sometimes  honoured,  and  some- 
times disgraced ;  like  that  of  poet,  ma- 


thematician, monk,  priest,  and  everything 
dependent  upon  opmion. 

Domitian  banished  the  philosophers, 
and  Lucian  derided  them.  But  what 
sort  of  philosophers  aiid  mathematicians 
were  they  whom  the  monster  Domitialk 
exiled  ?  They  were  jngglers  with  their 
cups  and  balls ;  the  calculators  of  horo- 
scopes, fortune-tellers,  misemble  pedling 
Jews  who  composed  philtres  and  talis- 
mans ;  gentry  who  had  special  and  sove- 
reign power  over  evil  spirits,  who  evoked 
them  ffom  their  infernal  habitations,  made 
them  take  possession  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  Women  by  certain  words,  or  signs, 
and  dislodged  them  by  other  words  or 
signs. 

And  what  were  the  philosophers  that 
Lucian  held  up  to  public  ridicule  ?  They 
were  the  dregs  pf  the  human  race.  They 
were  a  set  of  profligate  beggars  incapable 
of  applying  to  any  useful  profession  or 
occupation;  men  perfectly  resembling 
the  'Poor  Devil,'  who  has  iJeen  described 
to  us  with  so  much  both  of  truth  and 
humour ;  men  who  are  undecided  whe- 
ther to  wear  a  livery,  or  to  write  the  al- 
manack of  the  *  Annus  Mirabilis,'  the 
marvellous  year;. whether  to  work  on 
reviews,  or  on  roads; -whethler  to  turn 
soldiers  or  priests ;  who  in  the  meantime 
frequent  the  coffee-houses,  to  give  iheir 
opinion  upon  the  last  new  piece,  upon 
God,  upon  being  in  general,  and  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  b^ing ;  who  will  then  bor- 
row your  money,  and  immediately  to 
away  and  write  a  libel  against  you  m 
conjunction  with  the  barrister  Marchand, 
or  the  creature  called  Chaudon,  or  the 
equally  despicable  wretch  called  Boh* 
neval. 

It  was  not  from  such  a  school  that  the 
Ciceros,  the  Atticuses,  the  Epictetuses, 
the  Trajans,  Adrians,  Antonrnes,  and 
Julians  proceeded. 

It  was  not  such  a  school  that  formed 
a  king  of  Prussia^  whq  has  composed  as 
many  philosophical  treatises  as  be  has 
gained  battles,  and  who  has  leveled  with 
the  dust  as  many  prejudices  as  enemies. 

A  victorious  empress,  at  whose  name 
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the  Ottomans  tremble,  and  who  so  glori-  |  fered  his  mother  to  pmsh  with  hungrer 
ously  rules  an  empire  more  extensive  >  at  Cologne ;  and  his  reign  would  not 
than  that  of  Rome,  would  never  have  I  have  been  an  uninterrupted  succession 
been  a  great  legislatnx,  had  she  not  been  ir  of  intestine  discords  and  calamities, 
a  philosopher.  Every  northern  prince  j  Compare  with  those  princes,  thus  ig« 
is  so,  ^nd  the  north  puts  the  south  to  ab-  i  norant,  superstitious,  cruel^and  enslaved 
sdute  shame.  If  the  confederates  of  1  by  tlieir  own  passions  or  those  of  their 
Poland  had  only  a  very  small  share  of !  min  lifters,  such  a  man  as  Montaigne,  or 
philosophy,  they  would  not  expose  their  j  Charron,  or  the  Chancellor  de  riitispital 
country,  their  estates,  and  their  houses,  j  or  the  historian  de  lliou,  or  la  Mothe 
to  pillage  ;  they  would  not  drencli  their  {  I^  Vayer^  or  a  Locke,  a  Shaftesbury,  a 
territory  in  blood  ;  they  would  not  obsti-  j  Sidney,  or  a  Herbert ;  and  say  whether 
nately  and  wantonly  reduce  themselves  j  you  would  rather  be  governed  by  those 
to  being  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  ;'|  sovereigns  or  by  these  sages, 
they  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  !  When  I  speak  of  philosophers  I  do 
philosophic  king,  who  has  given  so  many  j  not  mean  the  coarse  and  brutal  cynics 
noble  proofs  and  so  many  admirable  les-  j  who  appear  desirous  of  being  apes  of 
sons  of  moderation  and  prudence  in  vain.  \  Diogenes,  but  the  men  who  imitate  Plato 

The  great  Julian  was  a  philosopher  j  and  Cicero, 
when  he  wrote  to  his  ministers  and  pon-  >  As  for  you,  voluptuous  courtiers,  and 
tiffs  his  exquisite  letters  abounding  in  i  you  also,  men  of  petty  minds,  investec^ 
clemency  and  wisdom,  which  all  men  of  |  with  a  petty  Employment  which  confers 
judgment  and  feeling  highly  admire,  even  on  you  a  petty  authority  in  a  petJly  coun- 
at  the  present  day,  however  sincerely  |  try,  who  uniformly  exclaim  against  and 
tliey  may  coadenm  his  errors.  \  abuse  philosophy,  proceed  as  long  as  you 

Constantine  was  not    a    philosopher  j  please  with  your  invective   railing.     I 
when  he  assassinated  his  relations,  his    consider  you  as  the  Nomentanuses  in- 
son  and  his  wife,  and  when,  reeking  with  j  veighing  against  Horace ;  and  the  Cotius 
the  blood  of  his  family,  he  swore  that  t  attempting  to  cry  down  Boileau. 
God  had  sent  to  him  the  *'  Labarum''  in  ! 
the  clouds.  1  section  hi. 

It  is  a  long  bound  that  currier  us  from  \  The  stifiT  Lutheran,  the  savage  Calvi- 
Constantine  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  nist,  the  proud  Anglican  high  church- 
Ill.,  kings  of  one  of  the  hfty  great  pro-  !  man,  the  fanatical  Jansenist,  the  Jesuit 


vinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if 
these  kings  had  been  philosophers,  one 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  other 
would  not  have  made  scandalous  proces- 
sions, nor  have  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ces.sity  of  assassinating  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  cardinal  his  brother,  and  at  length 
htfve  been  assassinated  himself  by  a  young  < 
Jacobin,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  \ 


always  aiming  at  dominion,  even  in  exile 
and  at  the  very  gallows,  the  Sorbonnist 
who  deems  himself  one  of  the  fathers  of 
a  council;  these,  and  some  imbecile 
beings  under  their  respective  guidance, 
inveigh  incessantly  and  bitterly  against 
philosophy.  Tliey  are  all  different  spe- 
cies Of  the  canine  race,  snarting  and 
bowUng  in  their  peculiar  ways  against  a 
\  beautiful  horse  that  is  pasturing  in  a  ver- 


hoW  church.  j  dant  meadow,  and  who  never  enters  into 

if  Louis  the  just,  the  thirteenth  mo- 1  contest  with  them  about  any  of  the  car- 
narch  of  that  name,  had  been  a  philoso-  I  rion  carcases  upon  which  t^ey  feed,  and 
pher,  he  would  nut  have  permitted  the  J  for  which  they  are  perpatually  6gbting 
virtuous  de  Thou  and  the  innocent  Mar-  ;  with  one  anotlier. 


shal  de  Marillac  to  have  been  dragged 
to  the  scaffold :  he  would  not  have  suf- 


They  every  day  produce  from  the  press 
their  trash  of  philosophic  theology,  their 
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philo^oflhico*  theological  dictionaries  i 
their  old  and  battered  argamems,  as  com- 
mon as  the  streets,  which  ttiey  denomi- 
n»te  "demonstrations;'^  and  their  tan 
thousand  times  repeated  and  ridiculous 
assertions  which  they  call  '' lemmas/' 
and  **  coroUaries  ;**  as  h\%%  coiners  cover 
a  lead  crown  with  a  plating  of  silver. 

They  perceive  that  they  are-  despised 
by  ail  persons  of  reflection,  and  thai  they 
can  no  longer  deceive  any  but  a  few  weak 
old  women,  lliis  stale  is  faa  more  hu- 
miliating and  mortifying  than  «ven  beini? 
expelled  from  France  and  Spain  and 
Naples.  Everything  can  be  supported 
except  contempt.  We  aie  told,  that 
when  the  devil  was  conquered  by  Ra- 
phael (as  it  is  clearly  proved  he  was) 
that  haughty  cpmpouna  of  body  and 
spirit  at  hrst  easily  consoled  himself  with 
the  idea  of  the  chances  of  war..  But 
when  he  understood  that  Rapiiael  laughed 
at  him,  he  roundly  swore  tnat  he  would 
never  forgive  him.  Accordingly,  the  Je- 
suits never  forgave  l^cat ;  aocordiagly, 
Jurieu  went  on  calumniating  Bayie  even 
to  the  grave ;  and  just  in  the  same  mmfr- 
ner  all  the  Tsrtufl^es,  all  the  hypocrites, 
ill  Moli^re^s  time,  inveighed  against  that 
author  to  his  dying  day. 

In  their  rage  they  resort  to  calumnies, 
as  in  their  folly  they  publish  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  determined  slander- 
ers, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  contempti- 
ble reasoners  that  we  have  among  us,  is 
an  ex* Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Paulian, 
who  published  a  theologico-philosophical 
rhapsody  in  the  city  of  Avignon,  formerly 
a  papal  city,  and  perhaps  destined  to  bie 
so  again.  This  person  accuses  the  au- 
thors of  the  Encyclopedhi  of  having 
•aid, — 

**  That  as  man  is  by  his  nature  opeii 
only  to  the  pleasures  of  ihh  senses,  these 
pleasures  are  consequently  the  sole  ob* 
jects  of  his  desires. 

^*  That  man  in  himself  has  neither  vice 
nor  virtue,  neither  ^ood  nor  bad  morals, 
neither  justice  nor  injustice. 

'*  That  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  pro- 
duce all  the  virtues. 


"  That  in  order  to  be  happy,  men  must 
extinguish  remorse,  &c»'' 

In  what  articles  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
of  which  five  new  editions  have  lately 
commenced,  are  these  horrible  positions 
to  be  (bund  ?  You  •  are  bound  actually 
to  produce  thess.  Have  you  carried,  the 
insolence  of  your  pride  «ad  the  madness 
of  your  character  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
imagine  that  you  will  be  belieViA  on  your 
bare  word  ?  These  ridiculous  absurdities 
may  be  Ibund  perhaps  in  the  works  of 
your  own  casuistS|  or  those  of  iht  Porter 
of  the  Chartreux,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the. En- 
cyclopedia composed  by  M«  Dtdcro* 
M.  d^Alembert,  the  chevalier  Jaucourt, 
or  M.  de  Voltaire.  You  have  never  seen 
tiiem  in  the  articles  of  the  Count  de 
Tressan,  nor  in  thoseof  Messrs.  Blondel, 
BouchepKl'Argis,  Marmontel,  Venel, 
Tronchin,  d'Auhenton,d*Ar9Miville,  and 
various  others,  who  generously  devoted 
their  time  and  kbouts  to  enrich  the  £o- 
cycldpedic  Dictionary,  and  thereby  con* 
ferzed^n  everlasting  benefit  on  Europe. 
Most  assuredly,'  not  one  of  them  is  chaig* 
able  with  the  abominations  you  impute 
to  them.  Only  yourself,  and  Abraham 
Cbaumieux  the  vinegar  merchant  and 
crucified  convnlsionar^,  could  be^pabler 
of  broaching  so  in^mous  a  calumny. , 
.  You  combund  ) error  with  .truth,. be- 
cause you.  have  not  sense  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  them.  You  wish  to 
stigmatise  as  kopious  the  maxim  adopted 
by  all  publicists,  ^'That  eveiy  man  is 
free  to  choose  his  country." 

VVbail  you  contemptible  preacher  of 
slavery,  was  no^  Queen  Christina  free  to 
travel  to  France  and  reside  at  Rome  I 
Were  not  Casimir  and  &anishins  autho- 
rised lo  end  their  days  in  France  ?  Was 
it  necessary,  because  they  were  Poles, 
that  they  should  die  in  PoUnd?.,Did 
Goldoni,  Vanloo,  and  Cassini  give  ofien^ 
to  God  by  settling  at  Paris?  Have  all 
the  Irish,  who  have  established  themselves 
in  fiimeand  fortune  in  France,  committed 
by  so  doing  a  mortal  sin  ? 

And  you  have  the  stupidity  to  print 
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such  extravagance  and  absurdity  as  this,  >  a  light  attenuated  species  of  matter,  bu| 
and  Riballier  has  stupidity  enough  to  |  did  not  the  less,  in  consequence,  regard 
approve  and  sanction  you  ;  and  you  \  it  as  immortal.  But  now,  forsooth,  eveo 
range  in  one  and  the  same  class  Bayle,  vyour  college  drudges  consequeotially  put 
Montesquieu,  and  the  madman  de  La  I  themselves  forward,  and  denounce  as 
Metric ;  and  it  may  be  added,  you  have  s  "  atheists"  those  who,  with  the  fathers  of 
found  the  French  nation  too  humane  \  the  Christian  church,  think  that  God  is 
and  indulgent,  notwithstanding  all  your  \  able  to  bestow  and  to  preserve  the  im- 
slander  and  malignity,  to  deliver  yon  \  mortality  of  the  !X>ul,  whatever  may  be 
over  to  aii^thing  but  scorn !  >  .the  substance  it  consists  of. 

What  I  do  you  dare  to  calumniate  <  You  carry  your  audacity  so  for  as  lo 
your  country  (if  indeed  a  Jesuit  can  be  s  discover  atheism  in  the  following  words> 
said  to  have  a  country)?  Do  you  dare  > ''  Who  produces  motion  in  nature?  God. 
to  assert,  ''that  philosophers  alone  in;  Who  producesvegetation  in  plants?  God. 
France  attribute  to  chance  the  union  and  s  Who  produces  motion  in  animals  ?  God. 
disunion  of  the  atoms  which  constitute  >  Who  produces  thought  in  man  ?  God.'* 
the  soul  of  man  V*  "  Mentiris  impu-  I  We  cannot  so  properly  say  on  this  oc- 
dentissime  !"  I  defy  you  to  produce  as  casion,  **  mentiris  impudentissime ;'*  bifti 
single  book,  published  within  the  last  >  v^  should  rather  say,  you  impudently 
thirty  years,  in  which  anything  at  all  is  \  blaspheme  the  truth, 
attributed  to  chance,  which  is  merely  a  \  We  conclude  with  observing,  that  the 
word  without  a  meaning.  >  hero  of  the  ex-Jesuit  Paulian  is  the  ex- 

Do  you  dare  to  accuse  the  sagacious  \  Jesuit  Patouillet,  the  author  of  a  bishop's 
and  judicious  Locke  of  having  said,  i  mandate  in  which  all  the  parliaments  of 
**  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  be  a  s  the  kingdom  are  insulted.  This  mandate 
spirit,  but  that  he  is  not  perfectly  sure  it  \  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
is  so ;  and  that  we  are  unable  to  decide  <  tiooer.  Nothing  after  this  was  wanting 
what  it  may  be  able  4)r  unable  to  ac-  s  but  for  the  ex- Jesuit  Paulian  to  elevate 
quire  ?" .  (  the  ex-Jesuit  Nonotte  to  be  a  father  of 

'*  Mentiris  impudentissime  1*'  Locke,  i  the  church,  and  to  canonise  the  Jeauits 
the  trulyrespectable  and  venerable  Locke,  s  Malagrida,  Guignard,  Garnet,  and  Old- 
says  expressly,  in  his  answer  to  the  ca-  i  ham,  and  all  other  Jesuits  to  whom  God 
villiug  and  sophistical  Stiliihgfleet,  '*  1 1  has  granted  the  grace  of  being  hanged  or 
am  strongly  persuaded,  that  although  it  s  quartered  :  they  were  all  of  them  great 
cannot  be  shown  (by  mere  reason)  that  I  metaphysicians,  great  philosophico-theo- 


the  soul  is  immaterial,  because  the  vera- 
city of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  he  has  revealed,  and  the 
absence  of  another  demonstration  can 
never  throw  any  doubt  upon  what  is  al- 
ready demonstrated.^' 

See  moreover,  under  the  article  Soul, 
how  Locke  expresses  himself  on  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  tlie 
immensity  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  great  philosopher  Bolingbroke  de- 
clares, that  the  opinion  opposite  to  Locke's 
is  blasphemy. 

All  the  fathers,  during  the  three  first 
ages  of  the  church,  regarded  the  soul  as 


logians. 

S|;CTI0N    IV. 

People  who  never  think,  frequently 
enquire  of  those  who  do  think,  what  has 
been  the  use  of  philosophy  ?  To  destroy 
in  England  the  religious  rage  which 
brought  Charles  i.  to  the  scaffold ;  to 
deprive  an  archbishop  in  Sweden  of  tlie 
power,  with  a  papal  bull  in  his  hand,  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  nobility ;  to 
preserve  in  Germany  religious  peace,  by 
holding .  up  theological  disputes  to  ridi- 
cule; finally,  to  extinguish  in  Spain  the 
hideous  and  devouiiug  flames  of  the  in- 
quisition. 
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Gauls!  unfortunate  Gauls  1  it  prevents 
stormy  and  factious  times  from  producing 
amons  yoii  a  second  *'  Fronde,*'  and  a 
second  **  Damiens.*' 

Priests  of  Rome !  it  compels  you  to 
suppress  your  bull  *'  In  ccma  domini/' 
that  monument  of  impudence  and  stupi- 
dity. 

Nations!  it  humanises  your  manners. 
Kings,  it  gives  you  instruction ! 

SEcnoif  V. 

The  philosopher  u  the  lover  of  wisdom 
and  truth ;  to  be  a  sage,  is  to  avoid  th^ 
senseless  and  the  depraved.  The  philo- 
sopher, therefore,  should  live  only  among 
philosophers. 

I  will  suppose  that  there  are  still  some 
sages  among  the  Jews  ;  if  one  of  these, 
when  dining  in  company  with  some  rab- 
bis, should  help  himself  to  a  plate  of  eels 
or  hare,  or  if  he  cannot  refrain  from  a 
hearty  laugh  at  some^  superstitious  and 
ridiculous  observations  made  by  them  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  is  for  ever 
ruined  in  the  synagogue :  the  like  remark 
may  be  made  of  a  Mussulman,  a  Gueber, 
or  a  Banian. 

I  know  it  is  contended  by  many,  that 
the  sage  should  never  develope  his  opi- 
nions to  the  vulgar ;  that  he  should  be  a 
madman  with  the  mad,  and  foolish  among 
fools  ;  no  one,  however,  has  yet  rentured 
to  say,  that  he  should  be  a  knave  among 
knaves.  But  if  it  be  required  that  a  sage 
should  always  join  in  opinion  with  (he 
deluders  of  mankind,  is  not  this  clearly 
the  same  as  requiring  that  he  should  not 
be  an  honest  man  ?  Would  any  one  re- 
quire that  a  respectable  physician  should 
always  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  charla- 
tans ? 

The  sage  is  a  physician  of  souls.  He 
ought  to  bestow  his  remedies  on  those 
who  ask  them  of  him,  and  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  quacks,  who  will  infallibly  per- 
secute him.  If  therefore  a  madman  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  a  madman  of  India,  says 
to  the  sage, — My  good  friend,  I  think  j 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  mare  Borac,  or  | 
in  the  metamorphoses  of  Vishnoo :  I  will  | 


denounce  you,  I  will  hinder  you  from 
being  bostangi,  I  will  destroy  your  credit. 
1  will  persecute  you  ;  the  sage  ought  !• 
pity  him  and  be  silent. 

If  ignorant  persons,  but  at  the  same 
time  persons  of^  good  understanding  amd 
dispositions,  and  willing  to  receive  in* 
struction,  should  ask  him, — Are  we  bound 
to  believe  that  the  distance  between  the 
moon  and  Venus  is  only  five  hundred 
]  lei^es,  and  that  between  Mercury  and 
the  sun  the  same,  as  the.  principal  mtbers 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  insist,  in  op* 
position  to  all  the  most  learned  astrono- 
mers f  rhe  sage  may  reply  to  them,  that 
the  fathers  may  possibly  be  mistaken. 
He  should  at  all  times  inculcate  upon 
them,  that  an  hundred  abstract  dogmas 
are  not  of  the  value  of  a  single  good  action, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  relieve  one  indi* 
vidual  in  distress,  than  to  be  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  abolishing  and  abo- 
lished. ... 

When  a  rustic  sees  a  serpent  read/  to 
dart  at  him,  he  will  kill  it ;  when  a  sage 
perceives  a  bigot  and  a  fanatic,  what  will 
he  do  ?  he  will  prevent  themfiom  biting. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

SECTION    I. 

Write  filosophy  or  philosophy  as  you 
please,  but  agree  that  as  soon  as  it  ap* 
pears  it  is  persecuted.  Dogs  to  whom 
you  present  an  aliment  for  which  they 
have  no  taste,  bite  you. 

You  will  say  that  I  repeat  myself;  but 
we  must  an  hundred  times  remind  man- 
kind,  that  the  holy  conclave  condemned 
Galileo  ;  and  that  the  pedants  who  de* 
dared  all  the  good  citizens  excommuni- 
cated who  should  submit  to  the  great 
Henry  IV.,  were  the  same  who  condemned 
the  only  truths  which  could  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Descartes. 

All  the  spaniels  of  the  theological  ken- 
nel bark  at  one  another,  and  all  together 
at  De  Thou,  La  Mothe,  Le  Vayer,  and 
Bayle.  What  non&ense  ha3  been  written 
by  little  Celtic  scholars  against  the  wise 
Locke! 


3t4  pjxiLOSOPfir. 

These  Celts  say  that  Gssary  Cicerd,  >  Athens ;  and  it  is  of  this  famous  golden 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Marcus  Aurelius^  I  number  that  we  still  make  use,  with  the 
night  be  philosophers,  but  that  piiiioso*  I  necessary  corrections, 
phy  is  not  permitted  among  the  Celts.  \  We  well  know  what  ridiculous  confii- 
We  answer,  that  it  is  permitted  and  very  j  sion  the  Roman  priests  introduced  in  ^beir 
tlseful  among  the  French ;  that  nothing  ^  computation  of  the  year, 
has  done  more  good  to  the  Knglish ;  and  j  Their  blunders  were  so  great,  that  their 
that  it  is  time  to  exterminate  barbarity.    \  summer  holidays  arrived  in  winter.  Cssar, 

You  reply,  that  that  will  nerer  come  to  |  the  universal  C«sar,  was  obliged  to  bring 
pass.  No ;  with,  the  uninformed  and  \  the  philosopher  Sosigenes  fiom  Alexan- 
roolish  it  will  not;  but  with  honest  people  <  dria,  to  repair  ihe  enormous  errors  of  the 
the  affdir  is  soon  concluded.  \  pontiffs. 

>      When  it  vras  necessary  to  correct  the 
SECTION  II.  j  calendar  of  Julius  Cassar,  under  the  pon- 

One  of  the  great  misfortunes,  as  also  ( tificate  of  Gregory  XIIJ.,  to  whom  did 
one  of  the  great  follies,  of  mankind,  is,  { they  address  themselves?  Was  it  to  some 
that  in  all  countries  which  we  call  po-  j  Inquisitor?  It  was  to  a  philosopher  and 
lished,  except  perhaps  China,  priests  con-  <  physician  named  Lilio. 
cem  themsdves  with  what  belongs  only  to  \  When  the  Almanack  vms  given  to  Pro- 
pbilosophenr.  These  priests  interfered  i  fessor  Cog^,  rector  of  the  university,  to 
with  regulating  the  year ;  it  was,  they  |  pompos«,  he  knew  not  even  the  subject. 
say,  their  right ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  i  They  were  obliged  to  apply  to  M.  de 
the  people  should  know  their ,  holydays.  |  Lalande,  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  who 
Thus  the  Chaldean,  Egyptiap,  Greek,  |  was  burLhenedwitii  this  very  painful  task, 
and  Roman  pr^ts,  believed  themselves  |  too  poorly  recompensed, 
mathematicians  and  astronomers ; — but  >  The  rhetorician  Cog^,  therefore,  made 
what  mathematics  and  astrooomy !  Who-  |  a  great  mistake,  when  he  proposed  for  the 
ever  makes  a  trade  of  quackery,  cannot  <  prize  of  the  university  this  subject  so 
have  a  just  and  enlightened  mind.  They  >  strangely  expressed  : — 
were  astrologers,  and  never  astronomers.  I      <<  Non  magis  IJeo  quam  regibus  infensa 

The  Greek  priests  themselves  first  made  |  est  istaqus  vogatur  nodib  philosophia.'* 
the  year  to  consist  only  of  three  hundred  \  — ^That  whicli  we  now  call  philosophy, 
end    sixty    days.    Their    geometricians  \  is  not  more  the  enemy  of  God  than  of 
must  have  informed  them  tliat  they  were  ^  kinss. 
deceived  by  five  days  and  more.    Tliey,  |      He  would  say  less  the  enemy.    He  has 


taken  magis  for  minus.  And  the  poor 
man  ought  to  know  that  our  academies 
are  not  enemies  either  to  the  king  or 
God. 


therefore,  corrected  their  year.  Other 
geometricians  further  showed  them  that 
they  were  deceived  by  six  hours.  Iphitus 
obligHl  them  to  change  their  Greek  al^ 
manack.  They  added  one  day  in  four  i 
years  to  their  feulty  year.;  Iphitus  cele- >  section  hi. 

orated  this  change  by  the  institution  of  i      If  philosophy  has  done  so  much  honour 
the  Olympiads.  |  to  France  in  the  Encyclopedia,  it  must 

They  were  finally  obliged  tp  have  re-  I  also  be  confessed  that  the  ignorance  and 
course  to  the  philosopher  Meton,  who,  \  envy  which  have  dared  to  condemn  this 
oombining  the  year  of  tne  moon  with  that  <  work  would  have  covered  France  ^vith 
of  the  sun,  composed  his  cycle  of  nine-  \  opprobrium,  if  twelve  or  fifteen  convul- 
teen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sun  \  sionaries,  who  formed  a  cabal,  could  be 
and  moon  returned  *to  the  same  point  <  regarded  as  the  organs  of  France  :  they 
within  an  hour  and  a  h^.  This  cycle  \  were  really  only  the  ministers  of  fanati- 
was  graven  iu  gold  in  the  public  place  of  \  cism  and  sedition  ;  those  who  forced  the 
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kfaig  to  dissoWe  the  body  which  they  had 
iedoced.    Thdr  fimatical  'creduii^  for 
eoDTulsionSf  and  the  miserable  impostures 
of  St.  Medard,  was  so  strong^  tnat  they 
obliged  a  magistrate,  elsewhere  wise  and 
respectable,  to  say  in  full  parliament, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Oatholic  church 
ahmys  existed.     By  these  miracles,  we 
can  only  understand  diose  of  convulsions, 
for  assuredly  it  never  performed  any 
others ;  at  least,  if  we  believe  not  in  the 
little  children  resuscitated  by  St.  Ovid. 
The  time  of  miracles  is  passed ;  the  tri- 
umphant church  has  no  longer  occasion 
for  them.    Seriously :  was  there  one  of 
the  persecutors  of  the  Encyclopedia  who 
understood  one  word  of  the  articles  As- 
tronomy, Dynamics,  Geometry,  Meta- 
physics, Botany,  Medicine,  or  Anatomy, 
of  which  this  book,  become  so  necessary, 
treats  in  every  volume.    W^at  a  crowd 
of  absurd  imputations  and  gross  calumnies 
have  they  accumulated  asainst  this  trea- 
sure of  all  die  sciences  1    They  should 
be  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  £noyck>- 
pedifl^  to  eternise  their  shame.    See  what 
It  is  to  judge  a  work  which  they  were  not 
even  fit  to  study.    Hie  fools  1  they  have 
exclaimed  that  philosophy  ruined  Catho- 
licism.    What,  then,  in  twenty  millions 
of  people,  has  one  been  found  who  has 
vexed  the  least  officer  of  the  parish  1  one 
who  has  failed  in  respect  to  the  churches  I 
one  who  has  publicly  proffered  aoainst 
wtr  ceremonies  a  single  word  whidi  ap- 
proached die  virulence  with  which  these 
railers  have  expresKd  themselves  against 
the  regal  authority  1 

Let  us  repeat,  that  philosophy  never 
did  evil  to  die  state,  and  that  nnaticism, 
joined  to  the  esprit  du  corp$,  has  done 
much  in  idl  times.  * 


SECTION   IV. 

Suhitance  of  Ancient  FhUowphy. 

I  have  consumed  about  forty  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  in  two  or  three  comers  of 
the  worid,  seekuig  the  phikaopher's  stone 
oalM  troth.  I  have  consulted  all  the 
ftdepts  of  antiquity^  Epicurua  and  Au* 


j  gustin,  Plato  and  Malebninche,  and  I 
j  still  remain  in  ignorance.  In  all  the  cm- 
;f  cibies  of  philosophers,  there  are  perhaps 
>  two  or  three  ounces  of  gold,  but  all  the 
I  rest  is  caput  mortuunty  insipid  mire^  from 
j  which  nothing  can  be  extracted. 
;  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Greeks,  our 
I  masters,  wrote  much  more  to  8how  their 
intellect,  than  they  made  use  of  their  in- 
tellect to  instruct  themselves*  I  see  not 
a  single  author  of  antiquity  who  has  a 
CODsistenty  methodical,  clear  system,  go- 
ing from  consequence  to  consequence. 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  by 
comparing  and  combining  the  systems  of . 
Plato,  of  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  Orientals,  b  this ; — 

Chance  is  a  work  void  of  sense ;  no- 
thing can  exist  without  a  cause.  The 
world  is  arranged  according  to  mathema- 
tical laws ;  therefore,  it  b  arranged  by  an 
intelligence. 

It  is  not  an  intelligent  being  like  my- 
self who  presided  at  the  formation  of  the 
ynald ;  ror  I  cannot  form  a  miserable 
worm ;  therefore,  the  world  is  the  work 
of  an  intelligence  prodigiously  superior. 

Does  this  being,  who  possesses  intelli- 
gence and  power  in  jio  high  a  degree,  ne- 
cessarily exist  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  he 
must  either  have  received  being  from  an- 
other, or  through  his  own  nature.  If  he 
has  received  his  being  fix>m  another,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive,  I  must  look 
up  to  this  other,,  which  will  in  that  case 
be  the  first  cause.  On  whichever  side  I 
turn,  i  must  admit  a  first  cause,  power- 
ful and  intelligent,  who  by  his  own  na- 
ture iS' necessarily  so. 

Has  this  first  cause  created  things  out 
of  nothing  ?  We  cannot  conceive  &a  to 
create  out  of  nothing  is  to  change  nothing 
into  something.  I  cannot  admit  such  a 
(Sreation,  at  least  until  I  find  invincible 
reasons  which  force  me  to  admit  what  my 
mind  can  never  comprehend. 

All  that  exists  appears  to  exist  neces- 
sarily, since  it  existi ;  for  if  to-day  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  things, 
there  was  one  yesterday ;  there  has  b^ 
one  in  all  times;  and  this  cause  must 
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always  hare  bad  its  efllect,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  an  useless  cause  dur- 
ing eternity. 

But  how  can  things  have  always  ex- 
bted,  being  visibly  under  the  hand  of  the 
first  cause?  This  power  roust  always 
have  acted  in  like  manner.  There  is  no 
sun  without  light,  there  is  no  motion 
without  a  being  passing  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  and  in- 
telligent being  who  has  always  acted; 
and  if  this  being  had  not  acted,  of  what 
use  to  him  would  have  been  his  exist- 
ence? All  things  are,  therefore,  emana- 
tions from  this  first  cause. 

But  how  can  we  imt^ne  that  stone 
and  clay  may  be  emanations  of  the  eter- 
nal, intelligent^  and  pnissant  being  ? 

Of  two  things,  one  must  be:  either 
that  the  matter  of  this  stone  and  mine  ne- 
cessarily exists  of  itself,  or  that  it  exists 
necessarily  by  this  first  cause :  there  is 
no  medium. 

llius,  therefore,  there  are  but  two  parts 
to  take :  either  to  admit  matter  eternal  of 
itself,  or  matter  eternally  proceeding  from 
a  powerful,  intelligent,  eternal  being. 

But  existing  of  its  own  nature,  or  eman- 
atitig  from  a  producing  being,  it  exists 
from  all  eternity,  because  it  exists  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  might  not  have 
always  existed. 

If  matter  is  eternally  necessary,  it  is  in 
consequence  impossible — ^it  is  contradic- 
tory, that  it  should  not  exist ;  but  what 
man  can  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible, 
that  it  is  contradictory,  that  this  fly  and 
this  flint  have  not  always  existed  ?  We 
are  however  obliged  to  swallow  this  diffi- 
culty, which  more  astonishes  the  imagi- 
nation than  contradicts  the  principles  of 
reasoning. 

Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  hajre  conceived 
that  all  has  emanated  from  the  supreme 
aid  intelligent  being;  that  nothing  has 
emanated  from  him  without  reason  ;  that 
this  being,  always  existing,  must  always 
have  acted  ;  that,  consequently,  all  things 
mu^t  have  eternally  proceeded  from  the 
bosom  of  hb  existence, — ^we  should  no 


more  be  deterred  from  believing  the  mat<» 
ter  of  which  this  fly  and  flint  are  formed 
is  eternal,  than  we  are  deterred  from  ctm^ 
ceiving  light  to  be  aa  emanation  of  the 
all-powerful  being. 

Since  I  am  an  extended  and  thinking 
being,  my  extent  and  thouglit  are  the  ne* 
cessary  productions  of  this  being.  It  is 
evident  to  me  thai  I  cannot  give  myself 
extent  or  thought.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
ceived both  from  this  necessary  being. 

Ccm  he  have  given  me  what  he  has 
not  ?  I  have  intelligence ;  I  am  in  space ; 
therefore,  he  is  intelligent  and  is  in  space. 

To  say  that  the  eternal  being,  the  all* 
powerful  God,  has  from  all  time  neces- 
sarily filled  the  universe  with  his  produc- 
tions, is  not  taking  from  him  his  free-Will ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  for  free-will  is  bat 
the  power  of  acting.  God  has  always 
fully  acted;  therefore  God  has  always 
used  the  plenitude  of  his  liberty. 

The  liberty  which  we  call  indifierence 
is  a  word  without  an  idea-rto  absurdity ; 
for  this  would  be  to  determine  without 
reason ;  it  would  be  an  eflfeot  without  a 
cause.  Therefore  God  cannot  have  this 
pretended  fi^e-will,  which  is  a  eontradio- 
tion  in  terms.  He  has,  therefore,  always 
acted  by  the  same  necessity  which  oausea 
his  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  impossi- 
ble for  the  world  to  exist  without  God  ; 
it  is  impossible  for  God  to  exist  without 
the  world. 

This  world  is  filled  with  beings  vr}» 
succeed  each  other ;  therefore,  God  haa 
always  produced  beings  in  suooession« 

These  preliminary  assertions  are  tlie 
basis  of  the  ancient  eastern  philosophy, 
and  of  that  of  the  Greeks.  We  must  ex- 
cept Democritus  and  Epicurus,  whose 
corpuscular  philosophy  has  oombatted 
these  dogmas.  But  let  us  remark,  that 
the  Epicureans  were  founded  on  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  philosophy,  and  that  the 
metaphysical  system  of  all  the  other  phi- 
losopny  subsisted  with  all  the  physical 
systems.  All  nature,  except-  the  void, 
contradicts  Epicurus,  and  no  phenome^ 
non  contradicts  the  philosophy  wWioh'  I 
explam .    Now  a  philosophy  wtiich  agreet 
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with  all  which  passes  in  nature,  and  which  |  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Thi» 
contents  the  most  attentive  mind,  is  it  not  1  people,  whose  sole  occupation  was 
superior-to  all  other  unrevealed  systems?  <  slaughter, in  particular  cultivated  not  the 
After  the  assertions  of  the  most  ancient  \  art  of  prolonging  life.  What,  therefore, 
philosophers,  which  I  have  approached  j  happened  at  Rome  to  those  who  had  a 
as  nearly  as  possible,  what  remains  to  us  ?  ^  putrid  fever,  a  fistula,  a. gangrene,  or  an 
A  chaos  of  ooubts  and  chimeras.  J  be-  i  mflammation  of  the  stomach  ?  They  died, 
tieve  that  there  never  was  a  philosopher  s  The  small  number  of  great  physicians  in- 
of  a  ^stem,  who  did  not  confess  at  Uie  \  troduced  into  Rome  were  only  slaves, 
end  of  his  life  that  he  had  lost  his  time.  \  A  physician  among  the  great  Roman  pa^- 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  inventors  <  tricians  was  a  species  of  luxury,  like  a 
of  the  mecluinical  arts  have  been  much  <  cook.  Every  rich  man  had  his  perfumers, 
more  useful  to  men  than  the  inventors  of  |  his  bathers,  his  harpers,  and  his  physician, 
syllogisms.  He  who  imagined  a  ship,  |  The  celebrated  Musa,  the  physician  of 
towers  much  above  him  who  imagined  I  Augustus,  was  a  slave ;  he  was  freed  and 
innate  idea%.  I  made  a  Roman,  knight ;   after  which, 

\  physicians  became  persons  of  considera^ 
PHYSICIANS.  tion. 

Regimen  is  superior  to  medicine,  es-  s  When  Christianity  was  so  fully  esta- 
pecially  as,  from  time  immemorial,  out  of  >  blished  as  to  bestow  on  us  the  felicity  of 
every  hundred  physicians,  ninety-eight  |  possessing  monks,  they  were  expressly 
are  charlatans.  Moli^re  was  right  in  |  forbidden,  by  many  councils,  from  prac- 
laughing  at  them  ;  for  nothing  is  more  \  tising  medicine.  They  should  have  pre- 
ridiculous  than  to  witness  an  infinite  \  scribed  a  precisely  contrary  line  of  con- 
number  of  silly  women,  and  men  no  less  s  duct,  if  it  were  desirable  to  render  them 
women,  when  they  have  eaten,  drunk,  >  useful  to  mankind, 
sported,  or  abstained  from  repose  too  |  How  beneficial  to  society,  were  monks 
much,  call  in  a  physician  for  the  head-  ^  obliged  to  study  medicine  and  to  cure 
ache,  invoke  him  like  a  god,  and  request  \  our  ailments  for  God's  sake  I  Having 
him  to  work  the  miracle  of  producing  an  i  nothing  to  gain  but  heaven,  they  would 
alliance  between  health  and  intemperance,  \  never  be  charlatans;  they  would  equally 
not  omitting  to  fiee  the  said  god,  who  |  instruct  themselves  in  our  diseases  and 
laughs  at  their  folly.  i  their  remedies,  one  of  the  finest  of  occu- 

lt is  not  however  the  less  true,  that  an  \  nations,  and  the  only  one  forbidden  them, 
able  physician  may  preserve  life  on  an  |  It  has  been  objected,  that  they  would 
hundred  occasions,  and  restore  to  us  the  j  poison  the  impious;  but  even  that  would, 
use  of  our  limbs.  Whenaman  &lls  into  ^  be  advantageous  to  the  churoh'.  Had 
an  apoplexy,  it  is  neither  a  captain  of  in-  5  this  been  the  case,  Luther  would  never 
fantiy  nor  a  Serjeant  at  law  who  will  cure  \  have  stolen  one  half  of  Catholic  Europe 
him.   If  cataracts  are  formed  on  my  eyes,  \  from  our  holy  father  the  pope  ;  for  in  the 

^M         *  .  *11  1  '■■  1*  i4*.f"  1*1  'SI  'lA 


It  IS  not  my  neighbour  who  will  relieve 
me.  I  distinguish  not  between  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  these  professions  be- 


first  fever  which  might  have  seized  the 
Augustin  Luther,  a  Dominican  would 
have  prepared  his  pills*     You  will  tell 


ing  so  intimately  connected.  \  me  that  he  would  not  have  taken  them 


Men  who  are  occupied  ia  the  restom- 
tion  of  health  to  other  men,  by  the  joint 
exertion  of  skill  and  humanity,  are  above 
all  the  great  of  the  earth .  They  even  par- 
take of  divinity,  since  to  preserve  and  re- 
new is  almost  as  noble  as  to  create. 

The  Roman  people  had  no  physiciADs 


but  with  a  Utile  address  this  might  have 
been  managed.     But  to  proceed  :-r- 

Towards  the  year  1517  lived  a  citizen, 
animated  with  a  Christian  jseal,  named 
John ;  I  do  not  mean  John  Calvin,  hut 
John,  sui  named  of  God,  who  insa\uted 
the  Brothers  of  Charity.    This  body,  in* 


dl8  PIRATES,   OR    BUCCANEERS. 

stituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  is  .  One  of  them,  named  Legrand,  a  mitiye 
composed  of  the  only  useful  monks,  al-  »  of  Dieppe,  associated  himself  with  fifty 
though  not  accounted  among  the  orders.  \  determined  men,  and  went  to  tempt  for«* 
The  jJominicans,  Bernardines,  Norber-  $  tune  in  a  bark  which  had  not  even  a  can- 
tins,  and  Benedictines,  acknowledge  not  I  non.  Towards  the  Isle  of  Hispaniola 
the  Brothers  of  Charity.  They  are  sim-  |  (St.  Domingo),  he  perceived  a  galley 
ply  advened  to  in  the  continuation  of  the  )  strayed  from  the  great  Spanish  fleet ;  he 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Fleuri .  Why  ?  )  approached  it  as  a  captain  wishing  to  sell' 
because  they  have  performed  cures  in-  (provisions;  he  mounted,  attended  by  his 
stpad  of  miracles->have  been  useful  and  5  people;  he  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
not  caballed — cured  poor  women  without  \  captain,  who  was  pkiying  at  cards,  threw 
either  directing  or  seducing  them.  Lastly,  s  him  down,  made  him  prisoner  with  his* 
tiieir  institution  being  charitable,  it  is  I  cargo,  and  returned  to  Dieppe  with  his 
proper  that  other  monks  should  despise  ^  vessel  laden  with  immense  riches.  This 
them.  I  adventure  was  the  signal  for  forty  years 

Medicine  having  then  become  a  mer-  I  unheard-of  exploits.  « 

cenary  profession  in  the  world,  as  the  ad-  |  French,  £nglish,and  Dutch  buccaneers 
ministration  of  justice  is  in  many  places,  |  associated  together  in  the  caverns  of  St. 
it  has  become  liable  to  strange  abuses.  |  Domingo, of  the  little  islandsof  St.  Chri9- 
But  nothing  is  more  estimable  than  a  >  topher  and  Tortola.  They  chose  a  chicff 
_u_-_.  .  V      .       *     .        .   3'  M  for  each  expedition,  which  was  the  first 

origin  of  kings.     Agriculturists  would 


physician  who,  having  studied  nature 

from  his  youth,  knows  the  properties  of        „  ^  ^  

the  human  body,  tlie  diseases  which  assail  i;  never  have  wished  for  a  king ;  they  had* 


it,  the  remedies  which  will  benefit  it,  ex- 
ercises his  art  with  caution,  and  pays 
equal  attention  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Such  a  man  is  very  superior  to  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Capuchins,  however  respect- 
able this  general  may  be.  ' 

PIRATES,  OR  BUCCANEERS* 
In  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 


no  need  of  one  to  sow  thrash,  and  sell 
com. 

When  the  buccaneers  took  a  great  prize, 
they  bought  with  it  a  little  vessel  and  can- 
non .  One  happy  chance  produced  twerty 
others.  If  they  were  an  hundred  in  num- 
ber, they  were  believed  to  be  a  thousand ; 
it  was  difficult  to  escape  them,  still  more 
so  to  follow  them.  They  were  birds  of 
when  the  Spaniards  and  French  detested  \  prey  who  established  themselves  on  all 
each  other,  because  Ferdinand  the  Catho-  ?  sides,  and  who  retired  into  inaccessible 
lie  laughed  at  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  I  places :  sometimes  they  ravaged  from  four 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  by  an  >  to  five  hundred  leagues  of  coast ;  some- 
araiy  of  Charles  V. — whilst  this  hatred  <  times  they  advanc«i  on  foot,  or  horse- 
was  so  strong,  that  the  false  author  of  the  ]  back,  two  hundred  leagues  up  the  coun- 
political  romance,  and  political  piece  of  j  tries. 

tedioosness)  called  the  Political  Testa-  l  They  surprised  and  pillaged  the  rich 
meut  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  feared  not  to  I  towns  of  Chagra,Maracaybo,Vera-Cruz, 
call  the  Spaniards  '*  an  insatiable  nation,  |  Panama,  Ponorico,  Campeachy,  the  is- 
who  rendered  the  Indies  tributaries  of  Uand  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  suburbs  of 
hell '/'  when,  in  short,  we  were  leagued  ^  Carthagena. 

in  1635  with  Holland  against  Spain ;  ^  One  of  these  pirates,  named  Olonois, 
when  France  had  nothing  in  America,  \  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Havanna,  fol- 
and  the  Spaniards  covered  the  seas  with  }  towed  by  twenty  men  only.  Having 
their  galleys,withen  buccaneers  began  to  |  afterwards  retired  into  his  boat,  the  go- 
app^r.  They  were  at  first  French  ad-  5  vemor  sent  against  him  a  ship  of  war  with 
venturers,  whose  quality  was  at  most  that  \  soldiers  and  an  executioner.  Olonois  ren- 
of  corsairs.  J  dered  himself  roaster  of  the  vessel,  cut  otf 
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the  heads  of  the  Spanish  aoMierSy  whom  %  -nTiy-fT^Ton* 

be  had  taken  himself>  and  sent  back  the  ;  PLAGIARISM. 

executioiier  to  the  goYernor.  Such  asto-  '-,  It  is  said  that  this  word  is  derived  fironi 
nisbing  actions  -were  never  performed. by  .;  the  Latin  word  '  plaga/  and  that  it  signi- 
the  Romans,  or  by  other  robbers.  The  ;  fies  the  condemnation  to  the  scourge  of 
warlike  voyage  of  Admiral  Ansoh  lound  .  those  who  sold  freemen  for  slaves.  Thia 
the  world  is  only  an  agreeable  promenade,  \  iias  nothing  in  common  with  the  plagiar- 
in  comparison  with  the  passage  of  the  \  iun  of  authors,  who  sell  not  men  either 
buccaneers  in  (he  South  Sea,  and  with  ;  enslaved  or  free.  They  only  for  a  little 
what  they  endlired  on  terra  firma.  !  money  occasionally  sell  themselves. 

Had  their  policy  be«i  equal  to  their  \  When  an  author  sells  the  thoughts  of 
invincible  courage,  they  would  have  \  another  man  for  his  own,  the  larceny  is 
founded  a  great  empire  m  America.  They  '  called  plagiarism.  All  the  makers  of 
wanted  females ;  but  instead  of  ravishing  \  dictionaries,  aU  compilers  who  do  nothing 
and  marrying  Sabines,  like  the  Romans,  \  ^Im  tlian  repeat  backwards  and  forwards 
they  procurMl  them  from  the  brothels  of  \  the  opinions,  the  errors,  the  impostures^ 
Paris,  which  sufficed  not  to  produce  a  >  i^nd  the  truths  already  printed^  we  may 
second  generation.  I  term  plagiarists ;  but  honest  plagiarists, 

Hiey  were  more  cruel  towards  the  l^pa-  ^  who  arrogate  not  the  merit  of  invention, 
riiards'thsn  the  Israelites  ever  were  to  the  \  They  pretend  not  even  to  have  collected 
Canaanites.  A  Dutchman  is  spoken  of,  \  from  the  ancients  the  materials  which 
named  Roc,  who  put  several' Spaniards  \  they  get  together;  they  only  copy  the 
on  a  spit  and  caused  them  to  be  eaten  by  \  laborious  compilers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
his  comrades.  Their  expeditions  were  \  tury.  They  will  sell  you  in  quarto  that, 
tours  of  thieves,  and  never  campaigns  of  \  which  already  exists  in  folio.  Call  them 
conquerors ;  thus,  in  all  the  West  Indies,  \  if  you  please  bookmakers,  not  authors ; 
they  were  never  called  anything  but  *  los  >  range  tnem  rather  among  second-hand 
ladrones.'  When  they  surprised  and  en-  ;  dealers  than  plagiarists, 
tered  the  house  of  a  father  of  a  family,  \  The  true  plagiarist  is  he  who  gives  the 
they  put  him  to  the  torture  to  discover  <  works  of  another  for  his  own,  who  inserts 
his  treasures.  That  sufficiently  proves  \  in  his  rhapsodies  long  passages  from  a 
what  we  say  in  the  article  Questioiv,  \  good  book  a  little  modified..  The  en- 
that  torture  was  invented  by  robbers.  \  lightened  reader,  seeing  this  patch  of  cloth 
VVhat  rendered  their  exploits  useless  \  of  gold  upon  a  blanket,  soon  detects  ilie 
was,  that  they  lavished  in  debauches,  as  I  bungling  purloiner. 
foolish  as  monstrous,  all  that  they  acquired  I  Ramsay,  who  after  having  been  a  Pres- 
by  rapine  and  murder.  Finally,  there  I  byterian  in  his  native  Scotland,  an  Angli- 
remains  nothing  more  of  them  than  their  >  can  in  London,  then  a  Quaker,  and  who 
name,  and  scarcely  that.  Such  were  the  <  finally  persuaded  F^n^lon  that  he  was  a 
buccaneers.  s  Catholic,  and  even  pretended  a  penchant 

But  what  people  in  Europe  have  not  ^  for  celestial  love — Ramsay,  I  say,  corn- 
been  pirates  ?  The  Goths,  Alains,  Van-  I  piled  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  because  his 
dais,  and  Huns,  were  they  anything  else  ?  ;  master  made  his  Telemachus  travel.  So 
What  were  Rollo,  who  established  him-  i  far  he  only  imitated  ;  but  in  these  traveb 
self  in  Normandy,  and  William  Fier-a-  i  he  copies  from  an  old  English,  author, 
bras,  but  the  most  able  pirates  ?  Was  ^  who  introduces  a  young  solittiry  dissect- 
not  Glovis  a  pirate,  who  came  from  the  ]  ing  his  dead  goat,  and  arriving  at  a  know-» 
borders  of  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  ?  ^  I(;dge  of  the  Deity  .bf  ihe  process,  which 

is  very  much  like  plagiarism.  On  coiv- 
ductitig  Cyrus  into  Bgyvt,  in  describing 
that  singuhir  country,  he  employs  thii^ 
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same  expressions  as  Bossuet,  whom  he 
copies  word  for  word  without  citing :  this 
is  plagiarism  complete.  One  of  my  friends 
reproached  him  with  this  one  day  ;  Ram- 
say replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
send  that  it  was  not  surprisinpr  he  should 
think  like  F^n^lon  and  write  lilce  Bossuet. 
This  was  making  out  the  adage,  "  Froud 
as  a  Scotshian." 

The  most  singular  of  all  plagiarism  is 
possibly  that  of  Father  Barre,  author  of  a 
large  history  of  Germany  in  ten  volumes. 
The  history  of  Charles  XII.  had  jyst  been 
printed,  and  he  inserted  more  than  two 
hundred  pages  of  it  in  his  work ;  making 
a  Duke  of  Lorraine  say  precisely  that 
which  was  said  by  Charles  XII. 

He  attributes  to  the  Emperor  Arnold 
that  which  happened  to  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch. 

He  relates  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph 
that  which  was  said  of  King  Stanislaus. 

Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  acts 
precisely  like  Charles  at  Bender,  &c.  &c. 

The  roost  pleasant  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  a  journalist,  peroeiying  this  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  between  the  two 
works,  failed  not  to  impute  the  plagiarism 
to  the  author  of  the  nistory  of  Uharles 
XII.,  who  had  composed  his  work  twenty 
years  before  the  appearance  of  that  of  Far 
ther  Barre, 

It  is  chiefly  in  poetry  that  plagiarism 
is  allowed  to  pass  ;  and  certainly,  of  all 
»  larcenies,  it  is  that  which  is  least  danger- 
ous to  society. 

PLATO. 

SECTION    I. 

0/  the  Timeus  of  Plato  and  tome  other 

Things, 

The  fathers  of  the  church,  of  the  first 
four  centuries,  were  all  Greeks  and  Pla- 
tonists:  you  find  not  one  Roman  who 
wrote  for  Christianity,  or  who  had  the 
slightest  tincture  of  philosophy.  I  will 
hcrre  observe,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  strange 
enough,  the  great  church  of  Rome,  which 
oontributed  in  nothing  to  this  establish- 
ment, has  alone  reaped  all  the  advantage. 


It  has  been  with  this  revolution,  aa  with 
all  those  produced  by  civil  wars :  the  first 
who  trouble  a  state,  always  unknowingly 
labaur  for  others  rather  than  for  them- 
selves. 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  founded  by 
one  named  Mark,  to  whom  succeeded 
Athenagoras,  Clement,  and  Origen,  was 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  philosophy. 
Plato  was  regarded  by  all  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria  as  the  master  of  wisdom,  the 
interpreter  of  the  divinity.  If  the  first 
Christians  had  not  embraced  the  doffmas 
of  Plato,  they  would  never  have  had  any 
philosophers,  any  man  of  mind  in  their 
party.  I  set  aside  inspiration  and  grace, 
which  are  above  sAl  philosophy,  and 
speak  only  of  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man events. 

It  is  said,  that  it  was  principallyin  the 
Timeus  of  Plato  that  the  Greek  fathers 
were  instructed.  This  Timeus  passes 
for  the  most  sublime  work  of  all  ancient 
philosophy.  It  is  almost  the  only  one 
which  Dacier  has  not  translated,  and  I 
think  the  reason  is,  because  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  that  he  feared  to  dis- 
cover to  clear-sighted  readers  the  fiEice  of 
this  Greek  divinity,  who  is  only  adored 
because  he  is  veiled. 

Plato,  in  this  fine  dialogue,  commences 
by  introducing  an  F^ptian  priest,  who 
teaches  Solon  the  ancient  history  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  which  was  preserved  fiuth- 
fully  for  nine  thousand  years  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Egypt. 

Athens^  says  the  priest,  was  once  the 
finest  city  of  Greece,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned in  the  world  for  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace :  she  alone  resisted  the  warriors 
of  the  famous  island  Atlantides,  whp  came 
in  innumerable  vessels  to  subjugatea  great 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Athens  had 
the  glory  of  freeing  so  many  vanquished 
people,  and  of  preserving  Egypt  from  the 
servitude  which  menac^  us.  But  after 
this  illustrious  victory  and  service  ren- 
dered to  mankind,  a  frightful  earthquake 
in  twenty-four  hours  swallowed  the  terri- 
tory of  Athens,  and  all  the  great  island  of 
Atlantides.    This  island  is  now  only  a 
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vait  tea,  which  the  ruku  of  this  ancient 
world  and  the  slime  mixed  with  its 
waters  rendered  unnavigable. 

This  is  what  the  priest  relates  to  Solon  : 
and  such  is  the  manner  in  which  Plato 
prepares  to  explain  to  us  subsequently, 
the  formation  of  the  soul,  the  opemtions 
of  the  word,  and  his  trinity.    It  is  not 

ghysically  imposi^ible,  .that  there  might 
e  an  island  iltlaotides,  which  had  not 
existed  for  nine  thousand  years,  and 
which  perished  by  an  earthquake,  like 
Herculaneum  and  so  many  other  cities ; 
but  our  priest)  in  adding  that  the  sea 
which  washes  Mount  Atlas  is  inaccessible 
to  vessels,  renders  the  history  a  little  sus- 
picious. 

It  may  be  after  all,  that  since  Solon — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  three 
thousand  years — vessels  have  dispersed 
the  slime  of  the  ancient  island  Atlanttdes 
and  rendd^  the  sea  narigable;  but  it 
3  still  surprising,  that  he  should  prepare 
oy  this  island  to  speak  of  die ''  Wora." 
Perhaps  in  telling  this  priest's  or  oM 
woman's  stoiy,  Plato  wished  to  insinuate 
something  contrary  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  have  so  often  changed  the  fece  of 
the  globe«  Perhaps  he  would  merely 
say,  what  Pythagoras  and  Timeus  of 
Locris  have  said  so  long  before  him,  and 
what  our  e^es  tell  us  every  day — ^that 
everything  m  nature  perishes  and  is  re- 
newed. The  history  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  are  &bles : 
but  inundations  and  conflagrations  are 
truths. 

Plato  departs  from  his  imaginary 
island,  to  speak  of  things  which  tlie 
best  of  philosophers  of  our  days  would 
not  disavow.  '<  That  which  is  produced 
has  necessarily  a  cause,  an  author.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  author  of  this 
world ;  and  when  he  is  found  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  speak  of  him  to  the  people.'' 

Nothing  is  more  true,  even  now,  than 
that  if  a  sa^C)  in  passing  by  our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  said  to  another  sage,  bis  friend, 
hat  our  Lady  of  Loretto^  with  her  little 
black  face,  governs  not  the  entire  uni- 
verse, and  a  good  woman  overheard 
VOL.  ii.*^4 


these  word?,  and  related  them  to  other 
good  women  of  the  March  of  Ancona, 
the  sa;e  would  be  stoned  like  Orpheus. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
the  first  christians  were  believed  to  be, 
who  spoke  not  well  of  Cybele  and 
Diana,  which  alone  should  attach  them 
to  Plato.  The  unintellgible  things  which 
he  afterwards  treats  of,  ought  not  to  dis« 
g^9t  us  with  him. 

I  will  not  reproach  Plato  with  saying, 
in  his  Timeus,  '  that  the  world  is  an 
animal;  for  he  no  doubt  understands, 
that  the  elements  in  motion  animate  the 
world;  and  he  means  not,  by  animal,  a 
dog  or  a  man,  who  walks,  feels,  eats, 
sleeps,  and  engenders.  An  author  should 
always  be  explained  in  the  most  favour- 
able sense ;  and  it  is  not  whilsi  we  ac- 
cuse people,  or  when  we  denounce  their 
books,  that  it  is  right  to  interpret  ma- 
lignantly and  poison  all  their  words; 
nor  is  it  thus  that  I  shall  treat  Plato. 

According  to  him,  there  is  a  kind  of 
trinity  which  is  the  soul  of  matter. 
These  are  his  words :  ''  From  the  indi- 
visible substance,  always  similar  to  itself, 
and  the  divisible  substance,  a  third  sub- 
stance is  composed,  which  partakes  of 
the  same  and  of  others.'' 

Afterwards  came  the  Pythagorean 
number,  which  renders  the  thing  still 
more  unintelligible,  and  consequently 
more  respectable.  What  ammunition 
ibr  people  commencing  a  paper  war  I 

Friend,  reader,  a  little  patience  and 
attention,  if  you  please  :  **  When  God 
had  formed  the  soul  of  the  world  of 
these  three  substances,  the  soul  shot  itself 
into  the  midst  of  the  universe,  to  the 
extremities  of  being;  spreading  itself 
everywhere,  and  re-acting  upon  itself, 
it  formed  at  all  time  a  divine  origin  of 
eternal  wisdom." 

And  some  lines  afterwards:  "Thus 
the  nature  of  the  immense  aninud  which 
we  call  the  worid,  is  eternal." 

Plato,  following  the  example  of  his 
pvedecesflon,  then  introduces  the  Su- 
pf^me  Being,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
forming  this  world  before  time ;  so  that 
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Ood  could  not  exist  without  the  world, 
nor  the  world  without  God;  as  the 
tun  (aDDOt  exist  without  shedding  light 
into  space,  nor  this  light  steal  into  space 
without  the  sun. 

I  pass  in  silence  many  Greek,  or  ra- 
ther Oriental  ideas;  as  for  example— 
that  there  are  four  sorts  of  animals — 
celestial  gods,  birds  of  the  air,  fishes, 
and  terrestrial  animals,  to  which  last  we 
have  the  honour  to  belong. 

I  hasten  to  arrive  at  a  second  trinity : 
**  the  being  engendered,  the  being  who 
engenders,  and  the  beins  which  resem- 
bles the  engendered  and  the  engenderiir." 
This  trinity  is  formal  enough,  and  the 
fiuhers  have  found  their  account  in  it.    • 

This  trinity  is  followed  by  a  rather 
singular  theory  of  the  four  elements. 
The  earth  is  founded  on  an  equilateral 
triangle,  water  on  a  right  angled  triangle, 
air  on  a  scalene,  and  fire  on  an  isosceles 
triangle.  After  which  he  demonstratively 
proves,  that  there  can  be  but  five  worlds, 
because  there  are  but  five  regular  solid 
bodies,  and  yet  that  there  is  but  one 
world  which  is  round. 

I  confess,  that  no  philosopher  in  Bed- 
lam has  ever  reasoned  so  powerfully. 
Roase  yourself,  friend  reader,  to  hear 
me  speak  of  the  other  fomous  trinity  of 
Plato,  which  his  commentators  have  so 
much  vaunted :  it  is  the  Eternal  Being, 
the  Eternal  Creator  of  the  world;  his 
word,  intelligence,  or  idea;  and  the 
good  which  results  from  it.  I  assure 
jrou  that  I  have  sought  for  it  diligently 
m  this  Timeus,  and  I  have  never  found 
it  there ;  it  may  be  there '  totidem  litteris,' 
but  it  is  not  '  totidem  verbis,'  or  I  am 
much  mistaken. 

After  reading  all  Plato  with  great 
reluctance,  I  perceived  some  shadow  of 
the  trinity  for  which  he  is  so  much 
honoured.  It  is  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  Chimerical  Republic,  in  which  he 
says — "  Let  us  speak  of  the  son,  the 
wonderful  production  of  good,  and  his 
perfect  image.''  But  unrortunately  he 
discovers  this  perfect  image  of  God  to 
be  the  sun«    It  was  therefore  the  phy- 


sical sun,  which  with  the  word  and  the 
father  composed  the  platonic  trinity. 

In  the  Epinomis  of  Plato  there  are 
very  curious  absurdities,  one  of  which  i 
translate  as  reasonably  as  I  can,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 

*'  Know  that  there  are  eight  virtues  in 
heaven :  I  have  observed  them,  which  is 
easy  to  all  the  world.  The  sun  is  one  of 
its  virtues,  the  moon  another ;  the  third 
is  the  assembUge  of  stars ;  and  the  five 
planets,  with  these  three  virtues,  make 
the  number  eight.  Be  careful  of  think- 
ing that  these  virtues,  or  those  which 
they  contain,  and  which  animate  them, 
either  move  of*  themselves  or  are  carried 
in  vehicles ;  be  careful,  I  say,  of  believing, 
that  some  may  be  gods  and  others  not ; 
that  some  may  be  adorable,  and  others 
such  as  we  should  neither  adore  or  in- 
voke. They  are  all  brothers ;  each  has 
his  share ;  we  owe  them  all  ^he  same 
honours ;  they  fill  all  the  situations  whicn 
the  word  assigned  to  them,  when  U 
formed  the  visible  universe." 

Here  is  the  word  already  found :  we 
must  now  find  the  three  persons.  They 
are  in  the  second  letter  from  Plato  to 
Dionysius,  which  letters  assuredly  are 
not  foived ;  the  style  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  dialogues.  He  often  says  to  Dio-. 
nysius  and  Dion  things  very  difficult  to 
comprehend,  and  which  we  tbight  be- 
lieve to  be  written  in  numbers,  but  he 
also  tells  us  very  clear  ones,  which  have 
been  found  true  a  long  time  after  him. 
For  example,  he  expresses  himself  thus 
in  his  seventh  letter  to  Dion  :— 

**  I  have  been  convinced  that  all  states 
are  very  badly  governed ;  there  is  scarcely 
any  good  institution  or  administration. 
We  see,  as  it  were,  day  after  day,  that 
all  follow  the  path  of  fortune  rather  than 
that  of  wisdom.*' 

After  this  short  digression  on  temporal 
afiBiirs,  let  us  return  to  spiritual  ones,  to 
the  trinity.    Plato  says  to  Dionysius: — 

The  king  of  the  universe  is  surrounded 
by  his  works:  all  is  the  efiect  of  his 
grace.  The  finest  of  things  have  their 
fint  cause  in  him ;  tlie  second  in  perfee- 
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tioD  have  in  him  their  second  cause,  and 
he  is  further  the  third  cause  of  works  of 
the  third  degree/' 

The  trinity,  such  as  we  acknowledge, 
could  not  be  recognised  in  this  letter ;  but 
it  was  a  great  point  to  have  in  a  Greek 
author  a  guanintee  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
dawning  church.  Every  Greek  church 
was  therefore  platonic,  as  every  Latin 
church  was  peripatetic,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century.  Thus 
two  Greeks  whom  we  have  never  under- 
stood, were  the  masters  of  our  opinions 
until  the  time  in  which  men  at  the  end 
of  two  thousand  years  were  obliged  to 
thiok  for  themselves. 

SEGTIOK  i:. 

Que9tUm$  on  Pinto  and  on  iome  other 

Trifles. 

Plato  in  saying  to  the  Greeks  what  so 
many  philosophers  of  other  nations  have 
said  before  him,  in  assuring  them  that 
there  is  a  supreme  intelligence  which 
arranged  the  universe,  did  he  think  that 
this  supreme  intelligence  resided  in  a 
single  place,  like  a  kin^  of  the  east  in  his 
seraglio  ?  Or  rather  did  he  believe  that 
this  powerful  intelligence  spread  itself 
everywhere  like  I'^ht,  or  a  being  still 
more  delicate,  prompt,  active,  and  pene- 
trating than  light?  The  god  of  Plato, 
in  a  word,  is  he  in  matter,  or  is  he  sepa- 
rated from  it  ?  Oh  you  who  have  read 
Plato  attentively,  that  is  to  say  seven  or 
eight  fisintastical  dreams,  hidden  in  some 
garret  in  Europe,  if  ever  these  questions 
reach  you;  I  implore  you  to  answer 
them. 

The  barbarous  island  of  Gassitertdes, 
in  which  men  lived  in  the  woods  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  has  finally  produced  phi- 
losophers who  are  as  much  beyond  nim 
as  Plato  was  beyond  those  of  his  con« 
temporaries  who  reasoned  not  at  all. 

Among  these  philosophers,  Clarke  is 
perhaps  idtogether  the  dearest,  the  most 
profound,  the  most  methodical,  and  the 
strongest  of  all  those  who  have  spoken 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 


When  he  gave  his  excellent  book  to 
the  public  he  found  a  young  gentlemai 
of  the  county  of  Gloucester  who  candidly 
advanced  objections  as  strong  as  his 
demonstrations.  We  can  see  thern  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Clarke ; 
it  was  not  on  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  that  he  rea- 
soned ;  it  was  on  his  infinity  and  im- 
mensity. 

It  appears  not  indeed,  that  Clarke 
has  .proved  that  there  is  a  being  who 
penetrates  intimately  all  which  exists, 
and  that  this  being  whose  properties  we 
cannot  conceive  has  the  property  of  ex- 
tending himself  to  the  greatest  imaginable 
distance. 

The  great  Newton  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  void  in  nature  ;  but  what 
philosopher  could  demonstrate  to  me 
that  God  is  in  this  void  ;  that  he  touches 
it ;  that  he  fills  it  ?  How,  bounded  as 
we  are,  can  we  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  mysteries?  Does  it  not  suffice, 
that  it  proves  to  us  that  a  supreme  mas- 
ter exists?  It  is  not  given  to  us  to 
know  what  he  is  nor  how  he  is. 

It  seems  as  if  Locke  and  Clarke  had 
the  keys  of  the  intelligible  world.  Locke 
has  opened  all  the  apartments  which  can 
be  entered ;  but  has  not  Clarke  wished 
to  penetrate  a  little  above  the  edifice  ? 

Uow  could  a  philosopher  Hke  Samuel 
Clarke,  after  so  admirable  a  work  on  the 
existence  of  God,  write  so  pitiable  a  one 
on  matters  of  fact? 

How  could  Benedict  Spinosa,  who 
had  as  much  profimdity  of  mind  as 
Samuel  Clarke,  after  raising  himself  to 
the  most  sublime  metaphysics,  how 
could  he  not  perceive  that  a  supreme 
intelligence  presides  over  works  visibly 
amm^  witn  a  supreme  intelligence — 
if  it  is  true  after  all  that  such  is  the 
system  of  Spinosa  ? 

How  could  Newton,  the  greatest  of 
men,  comment  upon  the  Apocalypse^ 
as  we  have  already  remarked  ? 

How  could  Locke,  after  having  so  well 
developed  the  human  unders^ding, 
degrode  his  own  in  another  work  ? 
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I  fiincy  I  see  eagles,  wlio  after  dartbg 
into  a  cloud  go  to  rest  on  a  dunghilL 

POETS. 

A  TOUNO  man  on  leaving  college  de* 
Ubemtes  whether  he  shall  be  an  adTOoate, 
a  physician,  a  theologian,  or  a  poet— 
whether  he  shall  take  care  of  our  body, 
our  soul,  or  our  entertainment.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  advocates  and 
phjTsicians;  we  will  now  speak  of  the 
prodigious  fortune  which  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  theologian. 

The  theologian  becomes  pope,  and  has 
not  only  his  theological  valets,  cooks, 
singers,  chamberlains,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, sweepers,  agnus  dei  soakers,  con- 
fectioners, and  preachers,  but  also  his 
poet.  1  know  not  what  inspired  per* 
sonage  was  the  poet  of  Leo.  X.,  as 
David  was  for  some  time  the  poet  of 
Saul. 

It  is  surely  of  all  the  employments  in 
a  great  house  that  which  is  the  most 
useless.  The  kings  of  Engkmd,  who 
have  preserved  in  their  island  many  of 
the  ancient  usages  which  are  lost  on  the 
continent,  have  their  official  poet.  He 
is  obliged  once  a  year  to  make  an  ode  in 
praise  of  St.  Cecilia,  who  ptoyed  so 
marvellously  on  the  organ  or  psalterion, 
that  an  .  angel  descended  £rom  the  ninth 
heaven  to  listen  to  her  more  conveniently 
-^the  harmony  of  the  psaltery,  in  ascend- 
yig  from  this  place  to  the  land  of  angels, 
necessarily  losmg  a  small  portion  of  its 
volume. 

Moses  is  the  first  poet  that  we  know 
of;  but  it  is  thought  that  before  him  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Indians 
practised  poetry,  since  they  possessed 
music.  Nevertheless,  the  fine  canticle 
which  Moses  chaunted  with  his  sister 
Miriam,  when  they  came  out  of  the  red 
sea,  is  the  most  ancient  poetical  monu- 
ment in  hexameter  verse  tnat  we  possess. 
I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  impious 
and  ignorant  rogues,  Newton,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others,  who  prove  that  all  tiiis  was 
written  about  eight  hundred  years  after 


the  event,  and  who  insolently  maxntaii 
that  Mosi^oottld  not  write  in  Hebrew, 
since  Hebrew  is  only  a  comparatively 
modem  dialect  of  (he  rhenidan,  of  which 
Moses  could  know  nothing  at  all.  I 
examine  not  with  the  learned  Hnet  how 
Moses  was  able  to  sing  so  well,  who 
stammered  and  could  not  speak. 

If  we  listened  to  many  of  these  au- 
thors, Moses  would  be  less  antient  than 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
We  perceive  at  the  first  glance,  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  opinion;  as  if  a  Gredc 
could  be  as  ancient  as  a  Jew. 

Neither  will  I  reply  to  those  imper- 
tinent persons  who  suspect  that  Moses  is 
only  an  imaginary  personage,  a  fabulous 
imitation  of  the  feble  of  die  ancient  Bac- 
chus ;  and  that  all  the  prodines  of  Bao* 
chus,  since  attributed  to  Moses,  were 
sung  in  orgies  before  it  was  known  that 
Jews  existed  in  the  world.  This  idea 
refutes  itself;  it  is  obvious  to  good 
sense  that  it  is  impossible  Bac<^us 
could  exist  before  Moses. 

We  have  still  however  an  excellent 
Jewish  poet  undeniably  anterior  to  Ho- 
race— King^  David  ;  and  we  know  well 
how  infinitely  superior  the  *  Miserere,*  is 
to  the  'Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi 
virum.' 

But  what  is  most  astonishing,  legisla- 
tors and  kings  have  been  our  earliest 
poets.  We  fiSid  even  at  present  people 
so  good  as  to  become  poets  for  kings. 
Viigil  indeed  had  not  the  office  of  poet 
to  Augustus,  nor  Lucan  that  of  poet  to 
Nero ;  but  I  confess  that  it  vfomd  have 
debased  the  profession  not  a  little  to 
make  gods  of  eitlier  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  asked,  why  poetry,  being  so  im- 
necessary  to  the  world,  occupies  so  high 
a  rank  among  th^fine  arts?  The  same 
question  may  be  put  with  regard  to  mu- 
sic. Poetry  is  the  music  of  me  soul,  and 
above  all  of  great  and  of  feeling  souls. 

One  merit  of  poetry  few  persons  will 
deny ;  it  says  more  and  in  fewer  words 
than  prose. 

Who  was  ever  able  to  translate  the 
following  Latin  verses  with  the  brevity 
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with  which  they  came  from  the  bnin  of 
the  poet  ? 

VWc  iDcnor  Ictbi,  liigii  bort.  boe  quod  lo^uor  lade  cat . 

I  Speak  not  of  the  other  charms  of 
poetry,  as  they  are  well  known ;  bat  I 
insist  upon  the  grand  precept  of  Horace, 
*  Sapere  est  principium  et  fons.'  There 
can  be  no  great  poetxy  without  great 
wisdom ;  but  how  connect  this  wiwiam 
with  enthusiasm?  Like  CSnsar,  who 
formed  his  pl&n  of  battle  with  circum- 
spectioD,  ana  fought  wiUi  all  poasiUe 
araonr. 

There  have  no  doubt  been  ignorant 
poets,  bnt  then  they  have  been  bad 
poets.  A  man  acquainted  only  with 
dactyls  and  spondees,  and  with  a  head 
full  of  rhymes,  is  rarely  a  man  of  sense ; 
but  Virgil  is  endowed  with  superior  jrea^ 


Lucretius,  in  common  with  all  the 
aacients  was  miserably  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical laws,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  not 
to  be  acquired  by  wit.  It  is  a  know- 
ledge which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
instruments,  which  in  his  tiiae  had  not 
been  invented.  Glasses  are  necessary — 
microsoopes,  pneumatic  machines,  ba^ 
romeiers,  &c.  to  have  even  a  distant  idea 
of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Descartes  knew  little  more  Uhui  Lu- 
cretius, when  his  keys  opened  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  an  hundred  times  more  of 
the  path  has  been  trodden  from  the  time 
of  Galileo,  who.  was^  better  instructed 
physically  than  Descartes,  to  the  present 
day,  than  from  the  first  Hermes  to  Lu- 
cretius. 

All  ancient  physics  are  absurd :  it  was 
not  thus  with  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  that  good  sense  which,  assisted  by 
strength  of  intellect,  can  acutely  balance 
between  doubts  and  appearances.  This 
is  the  chief  merit  of  Lucretius ;  his  third 
book  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning.  He 
argues  like  Cicero,  and  expresses  himself 
like  Virgil;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  when  our  illustrious  Polignao  at- 
tacked his  third  book,  he  refuted  it  only 
like  a  cardinal. 


When  I  say,  that  Lucretius  reasons  in 
his  third  book  like  an  able  metaphy- 
sician, 1  do  not  say  that  he  was  right. 
We  may  argue  very  soundly,  and  deceive 
ourselves,  if  not  instructed  by  revelation. 
Lucretius  was  not  a  Jew,  and  we  know 
that  Jews  alone  were  in  the  right  in  the 
>  days  of  Cicero,  of  Possidonius,  of  Caesar, 
and  of  Cato.  Lastly,  under  Tiberius^ 
the  Jews  vreft  no  longer  in  the  right»  and 
common  sense  was  possessed  by  the 
christians  exclusively. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  that  Lucretius, 
Oicero  and  Ciisar  could  be  anything  but 
imbecile,  in  comparison  with  the  Jews 
and  ourselves ;  but  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  ia  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  were  very  great  men. 

I  allow  tliat  Lucretius  killed  himself, 
as  well  as  Cato,  Cassius,  and  Brutus; 
but  tliey  might  very  well  kill  themselves, 
and  still  reason  like  men  of  intellect 
during  their  lives. 

In  every  author  let  us  distinguish  the 
man  from  his  works.  Racine  wrote  like 
Virgil,  but  he  became  Jahsenist  through 
weakness,  and  he  died  in  consequence 
of  weakness  equally  great^-because  a 
man  in  passing  through  a  gallery  did  not 
bestow  a  look  upon  him.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  all  this;  but  the  part  of  Phedia 
is  not  therefore  the  less  admirable. 

POrSONINGS. 

Let  us  often  repeat  useful  truths. 
There  have  always  been  fewer  poisonings 
than  have  been  spoken  of:  it  is  almost 
with  them  as  with  parricides ;  the  accu- 
sations have  been  very  common^  and  the 
crimes  very  rare.  One  proof  is,  that  we 
have  a  long  time  taken  for  poison  that 
whicli  is  not  so.  How  many  princes 
have  got  rid  of  those  who  were  suspected 
by  them  by  making  them  driqk  bullock's 
blood  1  How  many  other  princes  have 
swallowed  it  themselves  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  1  All 
ancient  liistorians,  and  even  Plutarch, 
attest  it. 

I  wa^  so  infatuated  with  these  tales  in 
my  childhood^  that  I  bled  one  of  my 
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bulls,  in  the  idea  that  his  blood  belonged 
to  me,  since  he  was  born  in  my  stable 
(an  ancient  pretension  of  which  I  will  not 
here  dispute  the  validity).  I  drank  this 
blood,  like  Atretis  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Vergi,  and  it  did  me  no  more  harm  than 
horse's  blood  does  to  the  Tartars,  or  pud- 
ding does  to  us  eveiy  day,  if  it  be  not 
too  rich. 

Why  should  the  blood  of  a  bull  be  a 
poison,  when  that  of  a  goat  is  considered 
ft  remedy  ?  The  peasants  of  my  province 
swallow  the  blood  of  a  cow,  which  they 
call  fricassee,  every  day ;  that  of  a  bull 
is  not  more  dangerous.  Be  sure,  dear 
reader,  tliat  Themislocles  died  not  of  it. 

Some  speculators  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  believed  they  discovered  that  his 
sister-in-law,  Henrietta  of  England,  was 
poisoDed  with  powder  of  diamonds,  which 
was  put  into  a  bowl  of  strawberries,  in- 
stead of  grated  sugar;  but  neither  the 
impalpable  powder  of  glass  or  diamonds, 
nor  that  or  any  production  of  nature 
which  was  not  in  itself  venomous,  could 
be  hurtful. 

They  are  only  sharp-cutting  active 
points  which  can  become  violent  The 
exact  observer  Mead,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish physician,  saw  through  a  microscope 
the  liquor  shot  from  the  gums  of  irritated 
vipers.  He  pretends  that  he  has  always 
found  them  strewn  with  these  cutting 
pointed  blades,  the  immense  number  of 
which  tear  and  pierce  the  internal  mem- 
branes. 

The  cantarella,  of  which  it  is  pretended 
that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  bastard 
the  Duke  of  Borgia  made  great  use,  was, 
it  is  said,  the  foam  of  a  hog  rendered  fu- 
rious by  suspending  him  bv  the  feet  with 
his  head  downwards,  in  which  situation 
he  was  beat  to  death ;  it  was  a  poison  as 
prompt  and  violent  as  that  of  the  viper 
A  great  apothecary  assures  roe,  that  la 
Tofana,  that  celebrated  poisoness  of  Na- 
ples, principally  made  use  of  this  receipt ; 
all  which  is  perhaps  untrue.  This  science 
is  one  of  those  of  which  we  should  be 
ignorant. 

Poisons  which  coagulate  the  blood. 


instead  of  tearing  tlie  membranes,  are 
opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  aconite,  and 
several  others.  The  Athenians  became 
so  refined  as  to  cause  their  countrymen, 
condemned  to  death,  to  die  by  poisons 
reputed  cold ;  an  apothecary  was  the 
executioner  of  the  republic.  It  is  said, 
that  Socrates  died  very  peacefully,  and 
as  if  he  slept:  I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 

I  made  one  remark  on  the  Jewish 
books,  which  is,  that  among  this  people 
we  see  no  one  who  was  poisoned.  A 
crowd  of  kings  and  priests  perished  by 
assassination  ;  the  history  of  the  nation 
is  the  history  of  murders  and  robberies : 
but  a  single  instance  only  is  mentioned 
of .  a  man  who  was  poisoned,  and  this 
man  was  not  a  Jew — he  was  a  Syrian 
named  Lysias,  general  of  the  armies  of 
Antiochus  Epipbanus.  The  second  book 
of  Maccabees  says,  that  he  poisoned 
himself — ^^venenovitam  finivit;'  but  these 
books  of  Maccabees  are  very  suspicious. 
My  dear  reader,  I  have  already  desired 
you  to  believe  nothing  lightly. 

What  astonishes  me  most  in  the  history 
of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Romans  is, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Roman  women  to 
cause  to  perish  by  poison,  not  only  their 
husbands,  but  the  principal  citizens  in 
general.  It  was,  says  Titus  Livius,  in 
the  year  423  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  in  the  time  of  the 
most  austere  virtue;  it  was  before  we 
heard  speak  of  any  divorce,  though  di- 
vorce was  authori^  ;  it  was  when  wo- 
men drank  no  wine,  and  scarcely  ever 
went  out  of  their  bouses,  except  to  the 
temples.  How  can  we  imagme,  that 
they  suddenly  applied  themselves  to  the 
knowledge  of  poisons  ;  that  they  assem- 
bled to  compose  them ;  and,  without  any 
apparent  interest,  thus  administered  death 
to  the  first  men  in  Rome? 

Lawrence  Echard,  in  his  abridged 
compilation,  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing, that  **  the  virtue  of  the  Roman  ladies 
was  strangely  belied  ;  that  one  hundred 
and  seventy  who  meddled  with  the  art  of 
making  poisons,  and  of  reducing  this  art 
into  precepts^  were  all  at  once  accused. 
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eomdcted,  and  punished."  Titas  Livius 
assuredly  does  not  say,  that  they  reduced 
this  art  into  rules.  That  would  signify, 
that  they  held  a  school  of  poisons,  that 
they  professed  it  as  a  science ;  which  is 
ridiculous.  He  says  nothing  about  au 
hundred  and  seventy  professors  in  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  verdigris.  Finally, 
he  does  not  affirm  that  there  were  poi- 
soners among  the  wives  of  the  senators 
and  knights. 

The  people  were  extremely  foolish, 
and  reasoned  at  Rome  as  elsewhere. 
These  are  the  words  of  Titus  Livius : — 

"The  year  423  was  of  the  number  of 
unfortunate  ones :  there  was  a  mortality 
caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  or 
by  human  m^ice.  I  wish  that  we  could 
affirm  with  some  author,  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  air  caused  this  epidemic, 
rather  than  attribute  the  death  of  so 
many  Romans  to  poison,  as  many  his- 
torians have  falsely  written,  to  decry  this 
year." 

They  have  therefore  written  falsely, 
according  to  Titus  Livius,  who  believes 
not  that  the  ladies  of  Rome  were  poison- 
ers :  but  what  interest  had  authors  in 
decrying  this  year?    I  know  not. 

'*  I  relate  the  fact,  continues  he,  '<  as 
it  was  related  before  me.'*  This  is  not 
the  speech  of  a  satisfied  man ;  besides, 
the  alleged  fact  much  resembles  a  fable. 
A  slave  accuses  about  seventy  women, 
among  whom  are  several  of  the  patrician 
rank,  of  causing  the  plague  in  Rome  by 
preparing  poisons.  &)me  of  the  accused 
demand  permission  to  swallow  their  drugs 
and  expire  on  the  spot;  and  their  ac- 
complices are  condemned  to  death  with- 
out the  manner  of  their  punishment  being 
specified. 

I  suspect  that  this  story  to  which  Titus 
Livius  gives  no  credit,  deserves  to  be 
banished  to  die  place  in  which  the  vessel 
is  preserved  which  a  vestal  drew  to  shore 
with  a  girdle;  where  Jupiter  in  person 
slopp^  the  flight  of  the  Romans ;  where 
Castor  and  Pollux  came  to  combat  on 
horse-back  in  their  behalf <;  where  a  flint 
was  cut  with  a  ruor  ;  and  wheie  Sioum 


Baijonas,  sumamed  Peter,  disputed  mi- 
racles with  Simon  the  magician. 

There  is  scarcely  apy  poison  of  which 
we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  by 
combatting  it  immediately.  There  is  no 
medicine  which  is  not  a  poisuii  when 
taken  in  too  strong  a  dose. 

All  indigestion  is  a  poison. 

An  ignorant  physician,  -  and  even  a 
learned  but  inattentive  one,  is  often  a 
poisoner.  A  good  cook  is  a  certain  slow 
poisoner,  if  you  are  not  temperate. 

One  day  the  Marquis  d'Argensoo, 
minister  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, whilst  his  brother  was  minister  of 
war,  received  from  London  a  letter  from 
a  fool  (as  ministers  do  by  every  post) ; 
this  fool  proposed  an  infallible  means  of 
poisoning  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pital of  England.  This  does  not  regard 
me,  said  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  to  us ; 
it  is  a  packet  to  my  brother. 

POLICY. 

The  policy  of  man  consists,  at  first, 
in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  state  equal 
to  that  of  animals,  whom  nature  has  fur- 
nished with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

To  attain  this  state  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  time  and  difficulty. 

How  to  procure  for  himself  subsistence 
and  accommodation,  and  protect  himself 
from  evil,  comprises  the  whole  object  and 
business  of  man. 

This  evil  exists  everywhere ;  the  four 
elements  of  nature  conspire  to  form  it. 
The  barrenness  of  one  quarter  part  of  the 
world,  the  numberless  diseases  to  which 
we  are  subject,  the  multitude  of  strong 
and  hostile  animals  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, oblige  us  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  guard 
against  the  various  forms  of  evil. 

No  man,  by  his  own  individual  care 
and  exertion,  can  secure  himself  from 
evil;  he  requires  assistance.  Society 
theref<Nre  is  as  ancient  as  the  world. 

Tnis  society  consists  sometimes  of  too 
many,  and  sometimes  of  too  few.  The 
revolutions  of  the  globe  have  often  de- 
stroyed whole  races  of  men  and  other 
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animals^  in  many  iCOunUriM,  and  have 
multiplied  them  in  oiChen. 

To  enable  a  spacias  to  mttltiply,  a  to- 
leiable  climate  and  soil  are  oeeasaaiy? 
and  eveo  .with  these  advantages,  smo 
may  be  under  the  necessity  of  goanf^  un- 
.clothed,  of  suj^ering  hunffer,  of  being 
destitute  of  eTarything,  and  of  perishing 
in  misery.     * 

Men  are  not  like  beaTen,  or  bees,  or 
silk-worms ;  they  have  no  sure  and  in- 
&llible  iostioot  which  prooures  for  them 
necessaries. 

Among  an  hundred  men,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  possesses  genius  ;  and 
among  women,  scarcely  one  among  five 
hundred. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  genius  that 
those  arts  are  invented,  which  eventually 
furnish  something  of  that  accommodation 
which  is  the  great  object  of  all  policy. 

To  attempt  these  arts  with  success, 
the  assistance  of  others  is  requisite ;  hands 
to  aid  you,  and  minds  sufficiently  acute 
and  unprgudiced  to  comprehend  you, 
and  sufficiently  docile  to  obey  you.  Be- 
fore however  all  this  can  be  discoyered 
and  brought  together,  thousands  of  years 
roll  on  in  wiorance  and  barbarism  ;  thou- 
sands of  em>rts  for  improvement  terminate 
only  in  abortion.  At  length,  the  outlines 
of  an  art  are  formed,  but  thousands  of 
ages  are  still  requisite  to  oanry  it  to  per- 
fection. 

Foreign  FoUcy* 

When  any  one  nation  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  metaliuTgy,  it  will  certainly 
beat  its  neighbours  and  make  slaves  of 
them.  You  possess  arrows  and  sabres, 
and  were  bom  in  a  climate  that  has  ren- 
dered you  robust.  We  are  weak,  and 
have  only  clubs  and  stones.  You  kill 
us,  or  if  you  permit  us  to  live,  it  is  that 
we  may  till  your  fields  and  build  your 
houses.  We  sing  some  rustic  ditty  to 
dissipate  your  spleen  or  animate  your 
languor,  if  we  have  any  voice ;  or  we 
blow  on  some  pipes,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  you  clothing  and  bread.  If  our 
wives  and  daughters  are  handsome,  you 


appropriate  them  witfaont  semple  to  your* 
selves.  The  jFOung  gentleman,  your  soiiy 
not  only  takes  advantage  of  die  ^sta* 
blished  pohoy,  but  adds  new  discoveries 
to  this  growing  art.  His  servants  pro« 
ceed,  by  his  orders,  to  emasculate  my 
unfortunate  boys,  whom  he  then  honours 
with  the  guardianship  of  his  wives  and 
mistresses.  Such  has  been  policy,  the 
great  art  of  making  mankind  contribute 
to  individual  advantage  and  enjoyment ; 
and  such  is  still  policy  throughout  the 
largest  portion  of  Asia. 

Some  nations,  or  rather  hordes,  having 
thus  by  superior  strength  and  skill  brought 
into  subjection  others,  begin  afterwarida 
to  fight  with  one  another  for  tlie  division 
of  the  spoil.  Each  petty  nation  main- 
tains and  pays  soldiers.  To  encourage, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  control  thoK 
soldiers,  each  possesses  ks  gods,  its  om^^ 
cles,  and  prophecies ;  each  maintains  and 
pays  its  soothsayers  and  slaughtering 
priests.  These  soothsayers  or  augurs 
o^n  with  prophecying  m  &vour  of  the 
heads  of  the  nation ;  they  afterwards  pnv 
phecy  for  themselves,  and  obtain  a  share 
m  the  government.  The  most  powerful 
and  shrewd  prevail  at  last  over  the  others, 
after  ages  of  carnage  which  excite  our 
horror,  and*  of  impostures  which  excite 
our  laughter.  Such  is  the  regular  course 
and  completion  of  poUoy. 

While  these  soenesof  ravage  and  firaud 
are  carried  on  in  one  portion  of  the  globe, 
other  nations,  or  rather  clans,  retire  lo 
mountain  caverns,  or  districts  surrounded 
by  inaccessible  swamps,  marshes,  or  aome 
verdant  and  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of 
vast  deserts  of  bummg  sand ;  or  some 
peninsular  and  consequently  easily  pro- 
tected territory,  to  secure  tiiemselves 
against  the  tyrants  of  (he  continent.  At 
length  all  become  armed  with  neariy  the 
same  description  of  weapons ;  and  blood 
flows  from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to 
the  other. 

Men  however  cannot  for  ever  go  on 
killing  one  another ;  and  peace  is  con- 
sequently made,  till  either  party  thinks 
itself  sufficiently  strong  to  recommence 
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Ihe  war.  Those  who  can  write  draw  up 
these  tnAties  of  peace ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
every  nation,  with  a  view  more  success- 
fully to  impose  upon  their  enemies,  in- 
voke the  gods  to  attest  with  what  sincerity 
they  bind  themselves  to  the  observance 
of  these  compacts.  Oaths  of  the  moat 
solemn  charact^  are  invented  and  em- 
ployed, and  one  party  engages  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Somonooodom,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Jupiter  the  avenger, 
to  live  for  ever  in  peace  and  amity ;  while 
in  the  same  names  of  Somonooodom  and 
Jupiter,  they  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

In  tiroes  of  the  greatest  civilisation  and 
refinement,  the  lion  of  iElsop  made  a 
treaty  with  three  animab,  who  were  his 
neighbours.  The  object  was  to  divide 
the  oommoQ  spoil  into  four  equal  parts. 
The  lion,  for  certain  incontestable  and 
satisfactory  reasons  which  he  did  not  then 
deem  it  necessary  to  detail,  but  which 
he  should  be  always  ready  to  give  in  due 
time  and  place,  first  takes  three  uartsout 
of  the  four  for  himself,  and  then  tnreatens 
instant  strangulation  to  whoever  shall 
dare  to  toudfi  the  fourth.  This  '»  the 
true  sublime  of  policy. 

Internal  Policy, 

The  object  here  is  to  accumulate  for 
our  own  country  the  greatest  quantity  of 
power,  honour,  and  enjoyment  possible. 

To  attain  these  in  any  extraordinary 
(kgree,  much  money  is  indispensable. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  this  object.  Every  citizen  is 
your  nval ;  a  democracy  con  never  sub- 
sist but  in  a  small  territory.  You  may 
have  wealth  almost  equal  to  your  wishes 
through  your  own  mercantile  dealings, 
or  transmitted  in  patrimony  from  your 
industrious  and  opulent  grandfather; 
your  fortune  will  excite  jealousy  and 
envy,  but  will  purchase  little  real  co- 
operation and  service.  If  an  affluent  fa- 
mily ever  bears  sway  in  sT  daaaocracy,  it 
is  not  for  a  loi^  time. 

In  an  aristocracy,  honours,  pleasures, 
power,  and  money,  are  more  easily  at*  \ 


jtainable*  Great  discretion  however  ie 
I  necessary.  If  abuse  is  flagrant,  revolu- 
j  tion  will  be  the  consequence. 
I  Thus  in  a  democracy  all  the  citizens 
s  are  equal.  This  species  of  government 
]  is  at  present  rare,  and  appears  to  but 
little  advantage,  although  it  is  in  itself 
natural  and  wise» 

In  aristocracy,  inequality  or  superi- 
ority makes  itself  sensibly  felt ;  but  the 
less  arrogant  its  demeanour,  the  more  se* 
cure  and  successful  will  be  its  course. 

Monarchy  remains  to  be  mentioned* 

;  In  this,  all  mankind  are  made  for  one 

J  individual :  he  accumulates  all  honoun 

\  with  which  he  chooses  to  decorate  him* 

self,  tastes  alt  pleasures  to  which  he  feels 

an  inclination,  and  exercises  a  power  al>» 

solutely  without  control ;  provided,  let  it 

be  remembered,  that  he  has  plenty  of 

money.    If  he  is  deficient  in  that,  he  will 

be  unsuccessful  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 

and  will  soon  be  led  destitute  of  power, 

pleasures,  honours,  and  perhaps  even  of 

life. 

While  this  personage  has  money,  not 
only  is  he  successful  and  happy  himself 
but  his  relations  and  principal  servants 
are  flourishing  in  full  enjoyment  also; 
and  an  immense  multitude  of  hirelings 
labour  for  them  the  whole  year  round,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  shall  themselves, 
some  time  or  other,  enjoy  in  their  cot- 
tages the  leisure  and  comfort  which  their 
sultan  and  bashaws  enjoy  in  their  harems. 
Observe  however  what  will  probably 
hapf»en. 

A  jolly  full-fed  farmer  was  formerly 
in  possession  of  a  vast  estate,  consistixig 
of  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  forests.  An  hundred  labourers 
worked  for  him,  while  he  dined  with  his 
family,  drank  his  wine,  and  went  to  sleep. 
His  principal  domestics,  who  plundered 
him,  dined  next,  and  eat  up  nearly  every'- 
thing.  Then  came  the  labourers,  for 
whom  there  was  lefl  only  a  very  meagre 
and  insufficient  meal.  They  at  first  mur- 
mured, then  openly  complained,  speedily 
lost  all  patience,  and  at  last  ate  up  the 
dinner  prepared  for  their  master,  and 
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turned  him  out  of  his  house.  The  master 
said  they  were  a  set  of  scoundrels,  a 
pack  of  undutiful  and  rebellious  children 
who  assaulted  and  abused  their  own  &- 
ther.  The  labourers  replied,  that  they 
had  only  obeyed  the  sacred  law  of  nature, 
which  he  had  riolated.  The  dispute  was 
finally  referred  to  a  soothsayer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  thought  to  be 
actually  inspired.  The  holy  man  takes 
the  farm  into  his  own  hands,  and  nearly 
famishes  both  the  labourers  and  the 
master ;  till  at  length  their  feelings  coun- 
teract their  superstition,  and  the  saint  is 
in  the  end  expelled  in  his  turn.  This  is 
domestic  policy. 

There  have  been  more  Examples  than 
one  of  this  description  ;  and  some  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  policy  still  sub- 
sist in  all  their  strength.  We  may  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand ages,  when  mankind  become  more 
enlightened,  the  great  proprietors  of  es- 
tates, grown  also  more  wise,  will  on  the 
one  hand  treat  their  labourers  rather 
better,  and  on  the  other  take  care  not  to 
be  duped  by  soothsayers. 

POLYPUS. 

Iv  quality  of  a  doubter,  I  have  a  long 
time  filled  my  vocation.  I  have  doubled 
when  they  would  persuade  me,  that  the 
glostopetres  which  1  have  seen  formed  in 
my  fields,  were  originally  the  tongues  of 
seardogs,  that  the  lime  used  in  my  bam 
was  composed  of  shells  only,  that  corals 
were  the  production  of  the  excrement  of 
eertain  little  fishes,  that  the  sea  by  its 
currents  has  formed  Mount  Cenis  and 
Mount  Taurus,  and  that  Niobe  was  for- 
merly changed  into  marble. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  not  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  marvellous,  as  well  as  any  tra- 
veller or  man  of  system ;  but  to  believe 
firmly,  I  would  see  with  my  own  eyes, 
touch  with  my  own  hands,  and  that  se- 
veral times.  Even  that  is  not  enough  ; 
I  would  still  be  aided  by  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  others. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who,  like  my- 
self, form  questions  on  the  Encyclopediay 


have  for  some  time  amused  diemselves 
with  me  in  studying  the  nature  of  several 
of  the  little  films  which  grow  in  ditches 
by  the  side  of  water  lentils.  These  light 
herbs,  which  we  call  polypi  of  soft  water, 
have  several  roots,  from  which  circum- 
stance we  have  given  them  the  name  of 
polypi.  Tliese  little  parasite  plants  were 
merely  plants,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Leuenhoeck 
raises  them  to  the  rank  of  animals.  We 
know  not  if  they  have  gained  much  by  it. 

We  think  that,  to  be  considered  as  an 
animal,  it  is  necessary  to  be  .endowed 
with  sensation.  They  therefore  com- 
mence by  shewing  us,  that  these  soft- 
water  polypi  have  feeling,  in  order  that 
we  should  present  them  with  our  right 
of  citizenship. 

We  have  not  dared  to  grant  it  the  dig- 
nity of  sensation,  though  it  appeared  to 
have  the  greatest  pretensions  to  it.  Why 
should  we  give  it  to  a  species  of  small 
rush  ?  Is  it  because  it  appears  to  bud  ? 
This  property  is  common  to  all  trees 
growing  by  the  water-side ;  to  willows^ 
poplars,  aspens,  &c.  It  is  so  light,  that 
It  changes  place  at  the  least  motion  of 
the  drop  of  water  which  bears  it ;  thence 
it  has  been  concluded  that  it  walked. 
In  like  manner,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  little,  floating,  marshy  islands  of  St. 
Omer  are  animals,  for  they  often  change 
their  place. 

It  IS  said  its  roots  are  feet,  its  stalk  its 
body,  its  branches  are  its  arms ;  the  pipe 
which  composes  its  stalk  is  pierced  at 
the  top, — ^it  is  its  mouth.  In  this  pipe 
there  is  a  light  white  pith,  of  which  some 
almost  imperceptible  animalcules  are 
very  greedy;  they  enter  the  hollow  of 
this  little  pipe  by  making  it  bend,  and 
eat  this  light  paste; — it  is  the  polypus 
who  captures  these  animals  with  bis 
snout,  though  it  has  not  the  least  appear- 
ance of  head,  mouth,  or  stomach. 

We  have  examined  this  sport  of  nature 
with  all  the  attention  of  which  we  are 
capable.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the 
production  callea  polypus  resembled  an 
animal  much  less  ttian  a  carrot  or  aspa- 
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mgus.  In  Tain  we  ha^e  opposed  to  our 
eyes  all  the  reasonings  whicn  we  formerly 
read ;  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  has  over- 
thrown them. 

It  is  a  pity  to  lose  an  illusion.  We 
know  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have 
an  animal  which  could  produce  itself  by 
oflbhoots,  and  which,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  plant,  could  join  the  ani- 
mal to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  would  be  much  more  natural  to 
give  the  rank  of  an  animal  to  the  newly- 
discovered  plant  of  Anglo- America,  to 
which  the  pleasant  name  of  Venus*  Fly- 
tmp  has  been  given.  It  is  a  kind  of 
prickly  sensitive  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  fold  of  themselves ;  the  flies  are 
taken  in  these  leaves  and  perish  there 
more  certainly  than  in  the  web  of  a  spider* 
If  any  of  our  physicians  would  call  this 
plant  an  animal,  he  would  have  partisans. 

But  if  you  would  have  something  more 
extraordinary,  more  worthy  of  the  obser- 
vation of  philosophers,  observe  the  snail, 
which  lives  one  and  two  whole  months 
after  its  head  is  cut  off,  and  which  after- 
wards has  a  second  head,  containing  all 
the  oigans  possessed  by  the  first.  This 
tru>b,  to  which  all  children  can  be  wit- 
nesses, is  more  worthy  than  the  illusion 
of  polypi  of  soft-water.  What  becomes 
of  its  sensorium,  its  magasine  of  ideas, 
and  soul,  when  its  head  is  cut  ofi*?  How 
do  all  these  return?  A  soul  which  is 
renewed  is  a  very  carious  phenomenon ; 
not  that  it  is  more  strange  than  a  soul 
begotten,  a  soul  which  sleeps  and  awakes, 
or  a  condemned  soul. 

POLYTHEISM. 

The  plurality  of  Gods  is  the  great  re- 
proach at  present  cast  upon  the  Greeks 
and  Romans :  but  let  any  man  show  me, 
if  be  can,  a  single  ha  in  the  whole  of 
their  histories,  or  a  single  word  in  the 
whole  of  their  books,  from  which  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  they  believed  in 
many  supreme  gods ;  and  if  neither  that 
fiust  nor  word  can  be  found ;  if,  on  the 
ooDtTary,.all  antiquity  is  full  of  monu- 
ments and  records  wbich  attest  one  so« 


vereign  god,  superior  to  all  other  gods, 
let  us  candidly  admit,  that  we  have  judged 
the  ancients  as  harihly  as  we  too  often 
judffe  our  contemporaries. 

We  read  in  numberless  passages  that 
Zeus,  Jupiter,  is  the  master  of  gods  and 
men.  '^  Jovis  omnia  plena ;"  all  things 
are  full  of  Jupiter.  And  St  Paul  gives 
this  testimony  in  fiivour  of  the  ancients : 
"  In  ipso  vivimus,  movemur,  et  sumus, 
ut  quidam  vestrorum  poetarum  dixit." 
**  In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  as  one  of  your  own  poets  has 
said.'*  After  such  an  acknowledgment 
as  this,  bow  can  we  dare  to  accuse  our 
instructors  of  not  having  recognised  a 
supreme  God  ? 

We  have  no  occasion  whatever  to  ex- 
amine upon  this  subject,  whether  there 
was  formerly  a  Jupiter  who  was  king  of 
Crete,  and  who  may  possibly  have  been 
considered  and  ranked  as  a  god ;  or 
whether  the  E^ptians  had  twelve  supe- 
rior gods,  or  eig^t,  amonff  whom  the  deity 
call^  Jupiter  by  the  Latins  might  be 
one.  The  single  point  to  be  investigated 
and  ascertained  nere  is,  whether  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  acknowledged  cme 
celestial  being  as  the  master  or  sovereign 
of  other  celestial  beings.  They  con- 
stantly tell  us  that  they  do;  and  we 
ought  therefore  to  believe  them. 

The  admirable  letter  of  the  philosopher 
Maximus  of  Madaum  to  St.  Augustm  is 
completely  to  our  purpose :  **  There  is 
a  God,*'  says  he,  "  without  any  begin- 
ning, the  common  fiither  of  all,  but  who 
never  produced  a  being  like  himself. 
What  man  is  so  stupid  and  besotted  as 
to  doubt  it  ?**  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
a  Pagan  of  the  fourth  century  on  b^ialf 
of  all  antiquity. 

Were  I  inclined  to  lift  the  veil  that 
conceals  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  I  should 
find  the  deity  adored  under  me  name  of 
Knef,  who  produced  all  things  and  pre- 
sides over  all  the  other  deities ;  I  should 
discover  also  a  Mithra  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  a  Brama  among  tlie  Indians, 
and  could  perhaps  show,  that  every  civil- 
ised nation  admitted  one  supreme  being. 
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together  with  a  multitude  of  depetideDt 
aivinities.  I  do  not  speak  of  tne  Chi- 
nese,  whose  government,  more  respect- 
able than  all  the  rest,  has  acknowledged 
one  only  God  for  a  period  of  more  £an 
four  thousand  years.  Let  us  here  con- 
fine ourseIve«  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  are  the  object  of  our  immediate  re- 
searches. They  had  among  them  innu- 
merable superstitions — it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  it ;  they  adopted  fables  absolutely 
ridiculous — everybody  knows  it;  and  I 
may  safely  add,  that  they  were  themselves 
sufficiently  disposed  to  ridicule  them. 
After  ally  however,  the  foundation  of  their 
theology  was  conformable  to  reason. 

In  die  first  place,  with  respect  lo  the 
Greeks  placing  heroes  in  heaven  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  virtues,  it  was  one  iA  the 
most  wise  and  uselul  of  religious  instw 
tutions.  What  nobler  Teoompense  could 
possibly  be  bestowed  upon  mem  ?  what 
more  animating  and  inspiring  hope  could 
be  held  out  to  them  ?  Is  it  becoming 
that  we,  above  all  others,  should  censure 
such  a  practioe — ^wewho,  enlightened  by 
the  truth,  have  piously  consecrated  the 
very  usage  which  the  ancients  imagined? 
We  have  a  far  greater  number  of  lihe 
blessed  in  honour  of  whom  we  have  cre- 
ated altars,  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  of  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  they  granted  the  apotheo- 
sis to  the  most  illustrious  and  resplendent 
actions,  and  we  grant  it  to  the  most  meek 
and  retired  virtues.  But  their  deified 
heroes  never  shared  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  great  architect,  the  eternal  sove- 
reign of  the  universe ;  they  were  admitted 
to  his  court  and  enjoyed  his  favours. 
What  is  there  unreasonable  in  this  ?  Is 
it  not  a  &int  shadow  and  resemblance  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy  presented  to  us  by 
our  religion  ?  Nothing  can  be  of  more 
salutary  moral  tendency  than  such  an 
idea ;  and  the  reality  is  not  physically 
impossible  in  itself.  We  have  surely, 
upon  this  sul^ect,  no  fairground  for  ridi- 
cuUng  nations  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
even  for  our  alphabet. 

The  second  object  of  our  reproaches. 


is  the  multitude  of  gods  admitted  to  the 
government  of  the  world ;  Neptune  pre^ 
sidii^  over  the  sea,  Juno  over  the  air, 
iBolus  over  the  winds,  and  Pluto  or  Vesta 
over  the  eard),  and  Mars  over  armies. 
We  set  aside  the  genealogies  of  all  these 
divinities,  which  are  as  false  as  those 
which  are  every  day  fabricated  and  printed 
I  respecting  individuals  among  ourselves ; 
I  we  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all 
!  their  light  and  loose  adventures,  worthy 
I  of  being  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
lliousand  and  One  Nights,  and  which 
never  constituted  the  foumlation  or  essence 
of  die  Greek  and  Roman  fiuth  ;  but  let 
us  at  the  same  time  candidly  ask,  where 
isthe  folly  and  stupidity  of  having  adopted 
beings  of  a  setondary  order,  who,  what- 
ever they  may  be  iii  relation  to  the  great 
supreme,  have  at  least  some  power  over 
our  very  diilerently*constituted  race, 
which,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  second, 
belongsperhaps  tu  tUe  hundred  thousandth 
order  of^  existences  ?  Does  this  doctrine 
necessarily  imply  either  bad  metaphysics 
or  bad  natuml  philosophy  ?  Have  we 
not  ourselves  nine  choirs  of  celestial  spirits, 
more  ancient  than  mankind?  Has  not 
each  of  these  choirs  a  peculiar  nanie  7 
Did  not  the  Jews  take  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  names  fi>om  tlie  Persians  ? 
[lave  not  many  angels  their  peculiar 
functions  assigned  them  ?  There  was  an 
extermina^g  angel,  who  fought  for  ihe 
Jews,  and  the  angel  of  travellers,  who 
conducted  Tobit.  Michael  was  the  par- 
ticular angel  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  he  fights  against  the 
angel  of  the  Persians,  and  speaks  to  the 
angel  of  tlie  Greeks.  An  anvel  of  infe- 
rior rank  gives  an  account  to  Michael,  in 
the  book  of  Zachariah,  of  the  state  in 
which  he  had  found  the  country.  Bvery 
nation  possessed  its  angel ;  the  version  of 
the  Seventy  says,  in  Deuteronomy,  that 
tiie  Lord  silotted  the  nations  according 
to  the  number  of  angels.  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  talks  to  die 
angel  of  Macedonia.  These  celestial 
spirits  are  freauently  called  gods  in  scrip- 
ture, '  £k>im.     For  among  all  nation^ 
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the  word  that  corresponds  with  that  of  i 
•Theos,' «  Deus,'  *  Dieu,'  *  God,'  by  no  j 
means  universally  signifies  the  Sovereign  ; 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  it  frequently  I 
signifies  a  celestial  being,  a  being  superior  I 
to  man,  but  dependent  upon  the  great  | 
Sovereign  of  Nature ;  and  it  is  sometimes  | 
bestowed  even  on  princes  and  judges.       ^ 

Since  then  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  truth  > 
and  r^ity,  that  celestial  substances  actu-  t 
ally  exist,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  [ 
of  men  and  empires,  the  people  who  have  ! 
admitted  this  truth  without  the  light  of  \ 
revelation,  are  more  worthy  of  our  esteem  i 
than  our  contempt. 

The  ridicule,  therefore,  does  not  attach 
to  polytheism  itself,  but  to  the  abase  of 
it ;  to  the  popular  fables  of  superstition ; 
to  the  multitude  of  absurd  divinities 
which,  have  been  supposed  to  exist  and 
to  the  number  of  which  every  individual 
roiffht  add  at  his  pleasure. 

The  goddess  of  nipples,  'd^Rumilia;*  I; 

e  eoddess  of  conjugal  uition, '  dea  Per-  > 


the 

tunda;'  thegodof\he  water-closet,  'deus 
Stercutius  ;'  the  god  of  flatulence, '  deus 
Crepitus ;'  are  certainly  not  calculated  to 
attract  the  highest  degree  of  veneration. 
These  ridiculous  absunlities,  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  old  women  and  children  of  i 
Rome,  merely  prove  that  the  word  *  deus  * 
had  acceptations  of  a  widely  drfferent 
nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  or 
obvious,  than  that  the  god  of  flatulence, 
*  deus  Crepitus,*  could  never  excite  the 
same  idea  as  *  deus  divQm  et  hominum 
sator,'  the  source  of  gods  and  men.  The 
Roman  pontifis  did  not  admit  the  little 
burlesque  and  baboon-looking  deities 
which  silly  women  introduced  into  their 
cabinets.  The  Roman  religion  was  in 
fact,  in  its  intrinsic  character,  both  seri- 
ous and  austere.  Oaths  were  inviolable ; 
war  could  not  be  commenced  before  the 
college  of  herelds  had  declared  it  just ; 
and  a  vestal  convicted  of  having  violated 
her  vow  of  virginity,  was  condemned  to 
death.  These  circumstances  announce  a 
people  inclined  to  austerities,  rather  than  : 
a  people  volatile,  frivolous,  and  addicted 
to  ridicule. 


I  confine  myself  here  to  showing,  that 
tlie  senate  did  not  reason  absurdly  in 
adopting  polytheism.  It  is  asked,  how 
that  senate,  to  two  or  three  deputies  from 
which  we  were  indebted  both  for  chains 
and  laws,  could  permit  so  many  extrava- 
gances among  the  people,  and  authorise 
so  nniny  fables  among  the  pontifls  ?  It 
would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  The  wise  have  in  every 
age  made  use  of  fools.  They  freely  leave 
to  the  people  their  luperoils  and .  their 
saturnalia,  if  they  only  continue  loyal  and 
obedient;  and  the  sacrrd  pullets  that 
promised  victory  to  the  armies,  are  judi- 
ciously secured  against  the  sacrilege  of 
being  slaughtered  for  the  table.  Let  ns 
never  be  surprised  at  seeing,  that  the 
most  enlightened  governments  have  per- 
mitted customs  and  fables  of  the  most 
senseless  character.  These  customs  and 
fables  existed  before  government  was  * 
formed ;  and  no  one  would  pull  down  an 
immense  city,  however  irregular  in  its 
buildings,  to  erect  it  precisely  according 
to  line  and  level. 

How  can  it  arisei  we  are  asked,  that 
on  one  side  we  see  so  much  philosophy 
and  science,  and  on  the  other  so  much 
fanaticism  ?  The  reason  is,  that  science 
and  philosophy  were  scarcely  bom  before 
Cicero,  ana  that  fiuiaticism  reigned  fur 
centuries.  Policy,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, says  to  philosophy  and  fanaticism, — 
Let  us  all  three  Hve  together  as  well  as 
we  can. 

POPERY. 

PAPIST. 

His  highness  has  within  his  principa- 
lity Lutherans,  Calvinlsts,  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  even  Jews ;  and  you  wish 
that  he  would  admit  Unitarians  1 

TUE  TREASURER. 

Certainly,  if  these  Unitarians  bring  with 
them  wealth  and  industry.  You  will 
only  be  the  better  paid  your  wages. 

PAPIST. 

I  must  confess  that  a  diminution  of  my 
wages  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  me 
than  the  admission  of  these  persons ;  bui» 
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then,  theydo  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  ?  SO  for  ejecting  the  Unitarians?  Rise 
is  the  Soil  of  God.  \  again,  if  you  are  able ;  it  matters  little 

TBBASUREB.  >  whether  the  Unitarians  rise  again  or  no, 

Whatdoesthat  signify  to  you,  provided  ^  provided  they  are  useful  during  their 
that  you  are  permitted  to  believe  it,  and  \  lives, 
are  well  lodged,  well  clothed,  and  well  \  papist. 

fed  ?  The  Jews  are  fitf  from  believing  I  And  what,  sir,  do  you  say  to  original 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  you  s  sin,  which  they  boldly  deny  ?  Are  yon 
are  very  easy  with  the  Jews,  with  whom  ?  not  scandalised  by  their  assertion,  that 
you  deposit  your  money  at  six  per  cent.  I  the  Pentateuch  says  not  a  word  about  it, 
St.  Paul  hiinself  has  never  spoken  of  the  >  that  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  St.  Augustin, 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  undis-  \  is  the  first  who  decideoly  tauglit  thisdog- 

guisedly  called  a  man.    '^  Death,''  says  |  ma,  although  it  is  evidently  indicated  by 
e,  **  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  |  St  Paul  ? 
one  man. . . .  and  by  one  man,  Jesus  >  treasurer. 

Christ,  the  gif^  of  grace  hath  abounded  ^  Truly,  if  the  Pentateuch  does  not  men- 
unto  many,*'  &c.  All  the  early  Others  I  tion  it,  that  is  not  my  &ult.  Why  not 
of  the  church  thought  like  Paul.  It  is  |  add  a  text  or  two  about  original  sin  to 
evident  that,  for  three  hundred  years,  |  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  said  you  have 
Jesus  was  content  with  his  humanity ;  \  added  on  other  subjects  ?  I  know  no- 
imagine  yourself  a  Christian  of  one  of  the  >  thing  of  these  subtleties ;  it  is  my  busi- 
first  three  centuries.  i  ness  only  to  pay  you  your  stipend,  when 

papist.  1 1  have  the  money  to  do  so. 

Yes,  sir ;  but  neither  do  they  believe  > 
in  eternal  punishments.     ,  \  POPULATION. 

TREASURER.  i  SECTION    I 

Nor  I  either:  be  you  damned  eternally,  j     m  r    '     .     -n       • 

if  you  please ;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  I  ^""^  7^  ^^  ^7  ^u^"*"  j"* 
look  foV  that  ^vantage.  ^  T^  «*?^  last  year,  and  we  killed  neariy 

^  ( the  whole  of  them.    God  has  rendered 

. ,     ....    ^^**'f^-  $  them  this  year  mwe  numerous  than  the 

Ah,  sir !  It  IS  veiy  hard  not  to  be  able  j  ignyeg. 


to  damn  at  pleasure  all  the  heretics  in  the 
world ;  but  the  rage  which  the  Unitarian 
displays  for  rendering  everybody  finally 
happy  is  not  my  only  complaint.  Know, 
that  these  monsters  believe  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  no  more  than  the  Sad- 
ducees.    They  say,  that  we  are  all  an- 


Is  it  not  nearly  thus  with  other  ani- 
mals, and  above  all  with  mankind  ?  Fa- 
mine, pestilence,  death,  and  the  two  sis- 
ter diseases  which  have  visited  us  from 
Arabia  and  America,  destroy  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  province,  and  we  are  surprised 


aucees.     iney  say,  mai  we  are  aii  an-  ^^  fi^ji      jj  ^;^^^^  ^^          1^  ^  ^iWir 

thropophagi,  and  that  the  pwticles  whi  ih  ^^   ^ws  afterwards. 

TOmposeourflTMidfathersandgr^tgrand-  j  ^j^^^  ^^at  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to 

fathers,  havmg  been  necessarily  dispersed  ^  ^^is  world,  and  that  aU  animals 

•-  the  atmosphere,  become  «rrots  and  ^^  gtimuUled  by  pleasure  to  fulfil  this 

aragus,  and  that  it  is  possible  we  may  intenUon  of  the  (n«kt  Demi-ureos. 


m 

asparagus 

have  devoured  a  portion  of  our  ancestors. 

TREASURER. 

Be  it  so ;  our  children  will  do  as  much 
by  us ;  it  is  but  repayment,  and  Papists 
will  be  as  much  benefitted  as  omers. 
This  is  no  reason  for  driving  you  from  the 
states  of  his  highness ;  and  why  any  more 


great  Demi-urgos. 
Why  this  inhabiting  of  tlie  <^rth  ?  and 
to  what  purpose  form  so  many  beings  to 
devour  one  another,  and  the  animal  man 
to  cut  the  throat  of  his  fellow,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ?  I  am 
assured  that  I  shall  one  day  be  in  the 
possession  of  this  secret,  and  in  my  cha- 
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lacter  of  an  inqnisitiTe  man  I  exceedingly 
desire  it. 

It  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  people  the 
earth  as  much  as  we  are  able ;  even  our 
health  renders  it  necessary. 

The  wise  Arabians,  the  robbers  of  the 
desert,  in  the  treaties  which  they  made 
with  traveUers,  always  stipulated  for  girls. 
When  they  conquered  ^pain,  they  im- 
nosed  a  tribute  of  girls.  The  country  of 
Media  pays  the  Turks  in  girls.  The 
buccaneers  brought  girk  from  Paris  to 
the  little  bland  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session ;  and  it  is  related  that,  at  the  fine 
spectacle  with  which  Romulus  entertained 
the  Sabines,  he  stole  from  them  three 
hundred  girls. 

I  cannot  conceiye  why  the  Jews,  whom 
moreover  I  revere,  killed  everybody  in 
Jericho,  even  to  the  girls ;  and  why  diey 
say  in  the  Psalms,  mix  it  will  be  sweet  to 
massacre  the  infants  at  the  mother^s  breast, 
without  excepting  even  girls. 

All  other  people,  whemer  Tartars,  Can- 
nibals, Teutons,  or  Celts,  have  dways 
held  girls  in  great  request. 

Owing  to  this  happy  instinct,  it  seems 
that  the  earth  may  one  day  be  covered 
with  animals  of  our  own  kind.  Father 
Petau  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
•even  hundred  millions,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  deluge.  It  is  not, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
that  he  has  printed  this  pleasant  enume- 
ratisn. 

I  reckon  at  present  upon  our  globe 
about  nine  hundred  millions  of  contem- 
poraries, and  an  equal  number  of  each 
sex.  Wallace  makes  them  a  thousand 
millions.  Am  I  in  error,  or  is  he  ?  Pos- 
sibly both  of  us ;  but  a  tenth  is  a  small 
matter ;  the  arithmetic  of  historians  is 
usually  much  more  erroneous. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  arith- 
metician Wallace,  who  extends  the  num- 
ber of  people  at  presoit  existing  to  a  thou- 
sand millions,  should  pretend  in  the  same 
page,  that  in  the  year  966,  after  the  cre- 
ation, our  forefiuhers  anfounted  to  1610 
millions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  the  epoch  of 


the  creation  to  be  clearly  established; 
and  as,  in  our  western  world,  we  have 
no  less  than  eighty  theories  of  this  event, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  to  hit  on  the 
correct  one. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Chinese,  have  all  difi^ntcalcuiations ; 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  agree  mih 
them. 

Thirdly,  why,  in  the  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-sixth  year  of  the  world,  should 
there  be  more  people  than  there  are  at 
present? 

To  explain  this  absurdity,  we  are  told, 
that  matters  occurred  otherwise  than  at 
present;  that  nature,  being  more  vigor- 
ous, was  better  concocted  and  more  pro- 
lific ;  tnd,  moreover,  that  people  Uved 
longer.  Why  do  Uiey  not  add,  that  the 
sun  was  warmer,  and  the  moon  more 
beautifiil.  « 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  time  of  Cesar, 
although  men  had  begun  to  greatly  de- 
generate, the  world  was  like  an  ant's  nest 
of  bipeds ;  but  that  at  present  it  is  a  de- 
sert. MontesQuieu,  who  always  exag- 
gerates, and  woo  sacrifices  anything  to 
an  itchmg  desire  of  displaying  his  wit, 
ventures  to  believe,  and  in  his  Persian 
Letters  would  have  others  believe,  that 
there  were  thirty  times  as  many  people 
in  the  world  in  the  days  of  Ca»ar  as  at 
present. 

Wallace  acknowledges,  that  this  cal- 
culation made  at  random  is  too  much ; 
but  for  what  reason  ?  Because,  before 
the  days  of  Caesar,  the  world  possessed 
more  inhabitants  than  during  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Roman  republic. 
He  then  ascends  to  the  time  of  Semira- 
mis,  and  if  possible  exaggerates  more  than 
Montesquieu. 

Lastly,  in  conformity  with  the  taste 
which  is  always  attributed  to  the  holy 
spirit  for  hypobole,  they  foil  not  to  in- 
stance the  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  who  marched  so  fiercely  under 
the  standards  of  the  great  monardi  Joso- 
phat,  or  Jehosophat,  king  of  the  province 
of  Judah,    Enough,  enough,  Mr.  Wal- 
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lice;  the  holy  spirit  cannot  deceive ;  hut 
its  agents  and  copyists  have  badly  calcu- 
lated and  numb^^.  All  your  Scotland 
would  not  furnish  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  attend  your  sermons,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  Scotland.  See,  asain,  what  St. 
Jerome  says  of  this  poor  holy  land,  in 
which  he  so  long  resided .  Have  you  well 
calculated  the  quantity  of  money  the  great 
King  Jehosophat  must  have  possessed, 
to  pay,  feed,  clothe,  and  arm  eleven  hun* 
dred  thousand  chosen  men  ?  But  thus 
is  history  written. 

Mr.  Wallace  returns  from  Jehosophat 
to  Ceesar,  and  conchides,  that  since  the 
time  of  this  dictator  of  short  duration,  the 
world  has  visibly  decreased  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  Behold,  stid  he, 
the  Swiss:  according  to  the  relation  of 
Gssar,  they  amount^  to  throe  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thwsand,  when  they  so 
wisely  quitted  their  country  to  seek  Uieir 
fortunes,  like  the  Cimbri. 

I  wish  by  this  example  to  recal  those 
partisans  into  a  little  due  consideration, 
who  gift  the  ancients  with  such  wonders 
in  the  way  of  generation,  at  the  expense 
of  the  modems.  The  canton  of  6eme 
alone,  according  to  an  accurate  census, 
possesses  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
than  quitted  the  whole  of  Helvetia  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  The  human  species  is, 
therefore,  doubled  in  Helvetia  since  that 
expedition. 

I    likewise   believe,    that  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  are  much  better  ^ 
peopled  now  than  at  that  time ;  and  for 
this  reason : — I  adduce  the  vast  clearance 
of  forests,  the  number  of  great  towns  built ; 
and  increased  during  the  last  eight  hun-  j 
dred  years,  and  the  number  of  arts  which  > 
have  originated  in  proportion.    This  I  J 
regard  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  brazen  \ 
declamation,  repeated  everyday  in  books,  \ 
in  which  truth  is  sacrificed  to  salKes,  and  ^ 
which  are  rendered  useless  by  their  abun-  ^ 
dant  wit.  | 

'  L' Ami  des  Hommes  *  says,  that  in  the  \ 
time  of  Caesar  fifty-two  millions  of  men  \ 
were  assigned  to  Spain,  which  Strabo  ob-  ; 


serves  has  always  been  badly  peopled, 
owing  to  the  interior  being  so  deficient  in 
water.  Strabo  is  apparently  right,  and 
*  L'Ami  des  Hommes  erroneous. 

But  they  scare  us  by  asking  what  has 
becomeof  the  prodigious  quantity  of  Huns, 
Alains,  Ostn^ths,  Visigoths,  Vandals, 
and  Lombards,  who  spread  like  a  torrent 
over  Europe  in  the  fifth  century. 

I  distrust  these  multitudes,  and  suspect 
that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ferocious 
animals,  more  or  less,  were  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  with  ftight  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  governed  by  a  Pulcheria,  by  eu- 
nuchs, and  by  monks.  It  was  enough  for 
ten  thousand  barbarians  to  pass  the  Da* 
nube ;  for  every  parish  rumour,  or  homily, 
to  make  them  more  numerous  than  the 
locusts  in  the  pUins  of  Egypt ;  and  call 
them  a  scourge  fi:om  God,  in  order  to 
inspire  penitence,  and  produce  gifts  of 
money  to  the  convents.  Fear  seized  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  fled  in  crowds. 
Behold  precisely  the  fright  which  a  wolf 
caused  in  the  district  of  Gevanden  in  the 
year  1766. 

Mandrin  the  robber,  at  the  he&d  of  fifty 
vagabonds,  put  an  entire  town  under  con- 
tribution. As  soon  as  he  entered  at  one 
gate,  it  was  said  at  the  other,  that  he 
brought  with  him  four  thousand  men  and 
artillery. 

If  Attila,  followed  by  fifty  thousand 
hungry  assassins,  ravaged  province  after 

Erovince,  report  would  call  them  five 
undred  thousand. 

The  millions  of  men  who  followed 
Xerxes,  Cyrus,  Tomyris,  the  thirty  or 
forty-four  millions  of  Egyptians,  Thebes 
with  her  hundred  gates, — ^^  Et  quicquid 
Grecia  mendax  audet  in  historia,*' — re- 
semble the  five  hundred  thousand  men  of 
Attila,  which  company  of  pleasant  tra- 
vellers it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
on  the  journey. 

These  Huns  came  firom  Siberia,  and 
thence  I  conclude  that  they  came  in  very 
small  numbers.  Siberia  was  oertainly 
not  more  fertile  than  in  our  own  days. 
I  doubt  whether  in  the  reign  of  Tomyris 
a  town  existed  equal  to  Tobolsk,  or  that 
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diese  frightfiil  deserts  can  feed  a  great 
number  of  inhabitants. 

India,  China,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
were  thickly  peopled ;  this  I  can  credit 
without  difficulty ;  and  possibly  they  are 
not  less  so  at  present,  notwithstanding  the 
destructive  jneyalence  of  invasions  and 
wars.  Throughout,  Nature  has  clothed 
them  with  pasturage;  the  bull  freely 
unites  with  tne  heifer,  the  ram  with  Uie 
sheep,  and  man  with  woman. 

The  deserts  of  Barca,  of  Arabia,  and 
of  Oreb,  of  Sinai,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Gobi, 
&c.,  were  never  peopled,  are  not  peopled 
at  present,  and  never  will  be  peopled ; 
at  Ieast,until  some  natural  revolution  hap- 
pens to  transform  these  plains  of  sand  and 
flint  into  fertile  land. 

The  land  of  France  is  tolerably  good, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  inhabited  by  con- 
sumers, since  of  all  kinds  there  are  more 
than  are  well  supplied ;  since  there  are 
two  hundred  thousand  impostors,  who 
beg  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tne 
other,  and  sustain  their  despicable  lives 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich ;  and  lastly, 
since  France  supports  more  than  eighty 
thousand  monks,  of  which  not  a  single 
one  assbts  to  produce  an  ear  of  com. 

SECTION  II. 

I  believe  that  England,  Protestant  Ger- 
naany,  and  Holland,  are  better  peopled 
m  proportion  than  France.  The  reason 
is  evioent;  those  countries  harbour  not 
monks  who  vow  to  God  to  be  useless  to 
man.  In  these  countries,  the  clergy, 
having  little  else  to  do,  occupy  them- 
selves with  study  and  propagation.  They 
give  birth  to  robust  children,  and  give 
uem  a  better  education  than  that  which 
is  bestowed  on  the  ofibpringof  French  and 
Italian  marquesses. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a 
iesert  without  cardinals,  ambassadors, 
and  travellers.  It  would  be  only  an  il- 
lustrious monument,  like  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
Caesar,  it  was  computed  that  this  sterile 
territory,  rendered  fertile  by  manure  and 
the  labour  of  slaves,  contained  some  mil- 
Uonsof  men.    It  was  an  exoeption  to  the 
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^end  law,  that  population  is  ordinarily 
m  proportion  to  fertuitv  of  soil. 

Conquest  rendered  this  barren  country 
fertile  and  populous.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment as  strange  and  contradictory  as  any 
which  ever  astonished  mankind,  has  re- 
stored to  the  territory  of  Romulus  its 
primitive  character.  The  whole  country 
IS  depopulated  from  Orvieto  to  Terracina. 
Rome,  reduced  to  its  own  citizens,  would 
be  to  London  only  as  one  to  twelve ;  and 
in  respect  to  money  and  commerce,  would 
be  to  the  towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Lon- 
don as  one  to  a  thousand. 

That  which  Rome  has  lost,  Europe 
has  not  only  re^pined,  but  the  population 
has  almost  tnpled  since  the  days  of 
Chariemaine. 

I  say  tripled,  which  is  much ;  for  pro- 
pagation is  not  in  geometrical  progression. 
All  the  calculations  made  on  the  idea  of 
this  pretended  multiplication,  amount 
only  to  absurd  chimeras. 

'  f  a  iiamily  of  human  beings  or  of  apes 
multiplied  in  this  manner,  at  the  end  of 
two  hundred  years  the  earth  would  not 
be  able  to  contain  them. 

Nature  has  taken  care  at  once  to  pre- 
serve and  restrain  the  various  species. 
She  resembles  the  fiites,  who  spm  and 
cut  threads  continually.  She  is  occupied 
with  birth  and  destruction  alone. 

If  she  has  given  to  man  more  ideas  and 
memory  than  to  other  animals ;  if  she  has 
rendered  him  capable  of  generalising  his 
ideas  and  combining  them ;  if  be  has  the 
advantage  of  the  gift  of  speech,  she  has 
not  bestowed  upon  him  that  of  multipli- 
cation equal  to  insects,  lliere  are  more 
ants  in  a  square  league  of  heath,  than  of 
men  in  the  world,  counting  all  that  have 
ever  existed. 

When  a  country  possesses  a  great 
number  of  idlers,  be  sure  that  it  is  well 
peopled;  since  these  idlers  are  lodged, 
clothed,  fed,  amused,  and  respected,  by 
those  who  labour. 

The  principal  olnect,  however,  is  not 
to  possess  a  superfluity  of  men,  but  to 
render  such  as  we  have  as  little  unhappy 
as  possible. 

2  a 
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Let  us  thank  nature  for  placing  us  in 
the  temperate  zone,  p<K>pled  almost 
throughout  by  a  more  than  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  all  the 
arts ;  and  let  us  endeavour  not  to  lessen 
this  advantage  by  our  absurdities. 

SECTION   III. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  ordinarily 
people  and  depopulate  the  world  a  little 
at  random  ;  and  everybody  acts  in  this 
manner.  We  are  little  adapted  to  obtain 
an  accurate  notion  of  things  ;  the  nearly 
is  our  only  guide,  and  it  often  leads  us 
astray. 

It  is  still  worse  when  we  wish  to  cal- 
culate precisely.  We  go  and  see  farces 
and  laugh  at  them  ;  but  should  we  laugh 
less  in  our  closets  when  we  read  grave 
authors  deciding  exactly  how  many  men 
existed  on  the  earth  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  after  the  general  deluge. 
We  find,  according  to  Fa&er  Petau,  that 
the  family  of  Noah  had  produced  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  tweuty-four 
millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
tliousaiid  inhabitants,  in  three  hundred 
years.  The  good  priest  Petau  evidently 
knew  little  about  getting  children  and 
rearing  them,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  this 
statement. 

According  to  Cumberland,  this  family 
increased  to  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions,  in  three  hundred 
and  forty  years ;  and  according  to  Whis- 
ton,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  they  amounted  only  to  sixty-five 
millions  four  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  and  to  estimate 
these  accounts,  such  is  the  extravagance 
when  people  seek  to  make  things  accord 
which  are  repugnant,  and  to  explain  what 
is  inexplicable .  This  unhappy  endeavour 
has  deranged  heads  which  in  other  pur- 
suits might  have  made  discoveries  bene- 
ficial to  society. 

llie  authors  of  the  English  Universal 
History  observe,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
amount  to  about  four  thousand  millions. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  gentlemen 


do  not  include  in  this  number  the  natives 
of  America,  which  comprehends  nearly 
half  of  the  globe.  For  my  own  part,  if, 
instead  of  a  common  romance,  I  wished 
to  amuse  myself  by  reckoning  up  the 
number  of  bretliren  I  have  on  this  un- 
happy little  planet,  I  would  proceed  as 
follows.  I  would  first  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate pretty  nearly  the  number  of  inha- 
bited square  leagues  this  earth  contains 
on  its  surface ;  I  should  then  say  :  The 
surface  of  the  globe  contains  twenty-seven 
millions  of  square  leagues ;  take  away 
two  thirds  at  least  for  seas,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  mountains,  and  all  which  b  un- 
inhabited :  this  calculation,  which  is  very 
moderate,  leaves  us  nine  millions  of  square 
leagues  to  account  for. 

In  France  and  Germany,  there  are  said 
to  be  six  hundred  persons  to  a  square 
league ;  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
in  Russia,  fifteen ;  and  Tartary,  ten. 
Take  the  mean  number  at  an  hundred, 
and  you  will  have  about  nine  hundred 
millions  of  brethren,  including  mulattoes, 
negroes,  the  brown,  the  copper-coloured, 
the  fair,  tlie  bearded,  and  the  unbearded. 
It  is  not  thought,  indeed,  that  the  num- 
ber is  so  great  as  this ;  and  if  eunuchs 
continue  to  be  made,  monks  to  multiply, 
and  wars  to  be  waged  on  the  most  trifling 
pretexts,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  we 
shall  not  very  soon  be  aole  to  muster  the 
four  thousand  millions,  with  which  the 
English  authors  of  the  Universal  History 
have  so  liberally  favoured  us ;  but,  then, 
of  what  consequence  is  it,  whether  tlie 
number  of  men  on  the  earth  be  great  or 
small  ?  Th  e  chief  thing  is  to  discover  the 
means  of  rendering  our  miserable  species 
as  little  unhappy  as  possible. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Population  of  America, 

The  discovery  of  America — that  field 
of  so  much  avarice  and  so  much  ambition 
— has  also  become  an  object  of  philoso- 
phical curiosity.  A  great  number  of 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
America  was  a  colony  of  tlie  ancient 
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world.  Some  modest  matliematicians, 
on  the  contrary,  have  said,  Uiat  the  same 
power  which  has  caused  the  grass  to  grow 
m  American  soil,  was  able  to  place  man 
there ;  but  this  simple  and  naked  system 
has  not  been  attended  to. 

When  the  great  Columbus  suspected 
the  existence  of  this  new  world,  it  was 
held  to  be  impossible ;  and  Columbus 
was  taken  for  a  visionary.  When  it  was 
really  discovered,  it  was  then  found  out 
that  it  had  been  known  long  before. 

It  was  pretended  that  Martin  Behem, 
a  native  of  Nuremberg,  quitted  Flanders 
about  the  year  1460,  in  search  of  this 
unknown  world ;  that  he  made  his  way 
even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  of  which 
he  left  unknown  charts.  As,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  Martin  Behem  did  not 
people  America,  it  must  certainly  have 
been  one  of  the  later  grand-children  of 
Noah  who  took  this  trouble.  All  anti- 
quity b  then  ransacked  for  accounts  of 
long  voyages,  to  which  they  apply  the 
discovery  of  this  fourth  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  make  the  ships  of  Solomon 
proceed  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  thence  that 
tie  drew  the  gold  of  Ophir,  to  procure 
which  he  borrowed  them  from  Kme  Hi- 
ram. They  find  out  America  in  Plato, 
give  the  honour  of  it  to  the  Carthagenians, 
and  quote  this  anecdote  from  a  book  of 
Aristotle  which  he  never  wrote. 

Uornius  pretends  to  discover  some  con- 
formity between  the  Hebrew  language 
and  that  of  the  Caribs.  Father  Lafiteau, 
the  Jesuit,  has  not  frilled  to  follow  up  so 
fine  an  opening.  The  Mexicans,  when 
greatly  afflicted,  tore  their  garments ; 
certain  people  of  Asia  formerly  did  the 
same,  and  of  course  they  are  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mexicans.  It  might  be  added, 
that  the  natives  of  Languedoc  are  very 
Hand  of  dancing;  and  that,  as  in  their 
rejoicings  the  Hurons  dance  also,  the 
Languedocians  are  descended  from  the 
Hurons,  or  the  Hurons  from  the  Langue- 
docians. 

The  authors  of  a  tremendous  Universal 
History,  pretend  that  all  the  Americans 
are  descended  from  the  Tartars,    They 


assure  us  that  this  opinion  is  general 
among  the  learned,  but  they  do  not  say 
whether  it  is  so  among  the  learned  who 
reflect.  According  to  them,  some  descend- 
ants of  Noah  could  find  nothing  better  to 
do,  than  to  go  and  settle  in  the  deUcious 
country  of  Kamtschatka,  in  the  north  of 
Siberia.  This  &mily  being  destitute  of 
occupation,  resolved  to  visit  Canada  either 
by  means  of  ships,  or  by  marching  plea- 
santly across  some  slip  of  connecting  land, 
which  has  not  been  discovered  in  our  own 
times.  They  then  began  to  busy  them- 
selves in  propagation,  until  the  fine  coun- 
try of  Canada  soon  becoming  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  so  numerous  a  popula- 
tion, they  went  to  people  Mexico,  rem, 
Chili ;  while  certain  of  their  great  grand- 
daughters were  in  due  time  brought  to 
bed  of  giants  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

As  ferocious  animals  are  found  in  some 
of  the  warm  countries  of  America,  these 
authors  pretend,  that  the  Christopher 
Columbuses  of  Kamtschatka  took  tnem 
into  Canada  for  their  amusement,  and 
carefully  confined  themselves  to  those 
kinds  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  hemisphere. 

But  the  Kamtscnatkans  have  not  alone 
peopled  the  new  world  ;  they  have  been 
charitably  assisted  by  the  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars, by  the  Huns,  by  the  Chinese,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

The  Mantchou  Tartars  are  incontest- 
ably  the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians,  for 
Mango  Capac  was  the  first  inca  of  Peru. 
Mango  resembles  Manco ;  Manco  sounds 
like  Mancu ;  Mancu  approaches  Mant- 
chu,  and  Mantchou  is  very  close  to  the 
latter.  Nothing  can  be  better  demon- 
strated. 

As  for  the  Huns,  they  built  in  Hun- 
gary a  town  called  Cunadi.  Now,  chang- 
ing Cu  into  Ca,  we  have  Canadi,  from 
which  Canada  manifestly  derives  its 
name. 

A  plant  resembling  the  Ginseng  of  the 
Chinese,  grows  in  Canada,  which  the 
Chinese  transplanted  into  the  latter  even 
before  they  were  masters  of  the  part  of 
Tartaiy  where  it  is  indigenous.    More- 
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over,  the  Chinese  are  such  great  naviga-  | 
tors,  they  formerly  sent  fleets  to  America  > 
without  maintaining  the  least  correspond-  \ 
ence  with  their  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  Japanese,  they 
are  the  nearest  neighbours  of  America, 
whidb,  as  they  are  distant  only  about 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  they  have  doubt- 
less visited  in  their  time,  although  latterly 
they  have  neglected  repeating  the  voyage. 

Thus  is  history  written  in  our  own 
days.  What  idiall  we  say  to  these,  and 
ipany  other  systems  which  resemble 
them  ?    Nothing. 

POSSESSED. 

Or  all  those  who  boast  of  having 
leagues  with  the  devil,  to  the  possessed 
alone  it  is  of  no  use  to  reply.  If  a  man 
says  to  you,  ''  I  am  pouessed,''  you 
should  believe  it  on  his  word.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  do  very  extraordinary 
things;  and  when  they  do  them,  it  is 
more  than  can  &irly  be  demanded.  Whai 
can  we  answer  to  a  man  who  rolls  his 
eyes,  twists  his  mouth,  and  tells  you  that 
be  has  the  devil  within  him?  Every 
one  feels  what  he  feels ;  and  as  the  world 
was  formerly  iiill  of  possessed  persons, 
we  may  still  meet  with  them.  If  they 
take  measures  to  conquer  the  world,  we 
give  them  property  and  they  become 
more  moderate ;  but  for  a  poor  demo- 
niac, who  is  content  with  a  few  convul- 
sions, and  does  no  harm  to  any  one,  it  is 
not  right  to  make  him  injurious.  If  ^ou 
dispute  with  him^  you  will  infallibly 
have  the  worst  of  it.  He  will  tell  you, 
''The  devil  entered  me  to-day  under 
fuch  a  form ;  from  that  time  I  have  had 
a  supernatural  colic,  which  all  the  apo- 
thecaries in  the  world  cannot  assuage.'' 
There  is  certainly  no  other  part  to  be 
taken  with  this  man,  than  to  exorcise  or 
abandon  him  to  the  devil. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  are  no 
longer  posnned  magicians  or  astrolo- 
gers. We  can  conceive  the  cause  of  all 
uiese  mysteries.  An  hundred  years  ago 
«VL  tiiie  nobility  then  lived  in  their  castles ; 
the  winter  evenings  are  Imig^  and  they 


would  have  died  of  ennui  without  these 
noble  amusements.  There  was  searcely 
a  castle  which  a  fairy  did  not  visit  on 
certain  marked  days,  like  the  fairy  Me- 
lusina  at  the  castle  of  Lusignan.  The 
great  huntsman,  a  tall  blach  man,  hunted 
with  a  pack  of  black  dogs  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainbleau.  The  devil  twisted 
Marshal  Fabert's  neck.  Etery  village 
had  its  sorcerer  or  sorceress ;  every  prince 
had  his  astrdoger;  all  the  ladies  had 
their  fortunes  told ;  the  possessed  ran 
about  the  fields ;  it  was  who  had  seen 
the  devil  or  could  see  htm;  ail  these 
&ings  were  inexhaustible  subjects  of 
conversation  which  kept  minds  in  exer- 
cise. In  the  present  day  we  insipidly 
pUy  at  cards,  and  we  have  lost  by  being 
undeceived. 

POST. 

FoAME&LT,  if  you  had  one  friend  at 
Constantinople  and  another  at  Moscow, 
you  would  liave  been  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  return  before  you  could  obtain  any 
intelligence  concerning  them.  At  pre- 
sent, without  either  of  you  leavini^  your 
apartments,  you  may  familiarly  converse 
through  the  medium  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Yon  may  ev«i  dispatch  to  them  by  the 
post,  one  of  Arnault's  sovereign  remedies 
for  apoplexy,  which  would  be  received 
much  more  in&llibly,  probably,  than  It 
would  cure. 

If  one  of  your  friends  has  occasion  for 
a  supply  of  money  at  Petersburgh,  and 
the  otner  at  Smyrna,  the  post  will  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  effect  your  business. 

Your  mistress  is  at  Bordeaux,  while 
you  are  with  your  regiment  before  Prague ; 
she  gives  you  regular  accounts  of  the 
constancy  of  her  affections ;  you  know 
from  her  all  the  news  of  the  city,  except 
her  own  infideUties. 

In  short,  the  post  is  the  grand  connect- 
ing link  of  all  transactions,  of  all  nego- 
ciations.  Those  who  are  absent,  by  its 
means  become  present;  it  is  the  conso- 
lati^  of  life. 

France,  where  this  beautiful  invention 
was  revived,  even  in  our  period  of  bar- 
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I,  has  hereby  conferred  the  noost 
importaDt  serrice  on  all  Europe.  She 
has  also  neTer  in  any  instance  herself 
marred  and  tainted  so  valuable  a  benefit ; 
and  never  has  any  minister  who  superin- 
tended the  department  of  the  post  opened 
the  letters  of  any  individualy  except  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
know  their  contents.  It  is  not  thus,  we 
are  told,  in  other  countries.  It  is  asserted, 
th|it  in  Germany  private  letters,  passing 
through  the  territories  of  five  or  six  di£ 
ferent  governments,  have  been  read  just 
the  same  number  of  times,  and  that  at 
last  the  seal  has  been  so  nearly  destroyed, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a 
new  one. 

Mr.  Crafl[g8,  secretaiy  of  state  in  En^;- 
land,  would  never  permit  any  person  m 
his  office  to  open  private  letters ;  he  said 
that  to  do  so  was  a  breach  of  public  fiuth, 
and  that  no  man  ought  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  secret  that  was  not  voluntarily 
confided  to  him;  that  it  is  often  a  greater 
crime  to  steal  a  man's  thoughts  than  his 
gpold ;  and  that  such  treachery  is  propor- 
tionally more  disgrecefiil,  as  it  may  be 
committed  without  danger,  and  without 
even  the  possibility  of  conviction. 

To  bewilder  the  eagerness  of  curiosity 
and  defeat  the  vigilance  of  malice,  a  me- 
thod was  at  first  invented  of  writing  a 
part  of  the  contents  of  letters  in  cyph^ ; 
out  the  part  written  in  the  ordinary  hand 
in  this  case  sometimes  served  as  a  key  to 
the  rest.  This  inconvenience  led  to  per- 
fecting the  art  of  cyphers,  which  is  called 
*  stenography.' 

Against  these  enigmatical  productions 
was  brought  the  art  of  dec>phering ;  but 
this  art  was  exceedingly  aefiecUve  and 
inefficient.  The  only  advantage  derived 
from  it  was  exciting  the  belief  in  weak 
and  ill-formed  minds,  that  their  letters 
had  been decyphered,  and  all  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  consisted  in  giving  such  per- 
sons pain.  According  to  the  law  of  pro- 
babilities, in  a  well-constructed  cypher 
there  would  be  two,  three,  or  even  four 
hundred  chances  against  one,  that  in 
each  mark  the  deoypherer  would  not 


discover  the  syllable  of  which  it  was  the 
representative. 

The  number  of  chances  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  complication  of  the 
cypoers ;  and  decyphering  is  utterly  im- 
possible when  the  system  is  arranged 
with  any  ingenuity. 

Those  who  boast  that  they  can  decy- 
pher  a  letter,  without  being  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  without  any  preliminary  as- 
sistance, are  greater  chvlatans  than  those 
who  boast,  if  any  such  are  to  be  found, 
of  understanding  a  language  which  they 
never  learned. 

With  respect  to  those  who  in  a  free 
and  easy  way  send  you  by  post  a  tragedy, 
in  good  round  hand,  with  blank  leaves, 
on  which  you  are  requested  kindly  to 
make  your  observations,  or  who  in  the 
same  way  regale  you  with  a  first  volume 
of  metaphysical  researches,  to  be  speedily 
followed  by  a  second,  we  may  just  whisper 
in  their  ear,  that  a  little  more  discretion 
would  do  no  harm,  and  even  that  there 
are  some  countries  where  they  would  run 
some  risk  by  thus  informing  the  admi* 
nistration  of  the  day,  that  there  are  such 
things  in  the  world  as  bad  poets  and  bad 
metaphysicians. 

POWERr-OMNIPOTENCE. 

I  PRESUME  every  reader  of  this  article 
to  be  convinced  that  the  world  is  formed 
with  intelligence,  and  that  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  anatomy  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  admiration  of  that  uni« 
versal  and  supreme  intelligence. 

Once  mon  I  npeat  'mens  agitat 
mdem. 

Can  the  reader  of  himself  ascertain 
that  this  intelligence  is  oomipotent,  that 
is  to  say,  infinitely  powerful  r  Has  he 
the  slightest  notion  of  infinity,  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  almighty  power  ? 

The  celebrated  philosophic  historian, 
David  Hume,  says,  <'A  weight  of  ten 
ounces  is  raised  in  a  (Milance  by  another 
weight;  this  other  weight  therefore  is 
more  than  ten  ovCnces ;  but  no  one  can 
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nttfonally  infer  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  an  hundred  weight/' 

We  may  fairly  and  judiciously  apply 
here  the  same  argument.  You  acknow- 
ledge a  supreme  intelligence  sufficiently 
powerful  to  form  yourself,  to  preserve 
you  for  a  limited  time  in  life,  to  reward 
you  and  to  punish  you.  Are  you  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  it  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  do  more  than 
this? 

How  can  you  prove  by  your  reason, 
that  a  being  can  do  more  than  it  has  ac- 
tually done? 

The  life  of  all  animals  is  short.  Could 
he  make  it  longer  ? 

All  animals  are  food  for  one  another 
without  exception ;  everything  is  bom  to 
be  devoured.  Could  he  form  without 
destroying  ? 

You  know  not  what  his  nature  is.  It 
is  impossible  therefore  that  you  should 
know,  whether  hift  nature  may  not  have 
compelled  him  to  do  only  the  very  things 
which  he  has  done. 

The  globe  on  which  we  live  is  one  vast 
field  of  destruction  and  carnage.  Either 
the  Supreme  Being  was  able  to  make  of 
it  an  eternal  mode  of  enjoyment  for  all 
beings  possessed  of  sensation,  or  he  was 
not.  if  he  was  able  and  yet  did  not  do 
it,  you  will  undoubtedly  tremble  to  pro- 
nounce or  consider  him  a  maleficent  be- 
ing ;  but  if  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  do 
not  tremble  to  regard  him  as  a  power  of 
very  great  extent  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less circumscribed  by  his  nature  within 
certain  limits. 

Whether  it  be  infinite  or  not,  is  not  of 
any  consequence  to  you.  It  is  perfectly 
indifierent  to  a  subject,  whether  nis  sove- 
reign possesses  five  hundred  leagues  of 
territory  or  fi?e  thousand ;  he  is  in  either 
case  neither  more  nor  less  a  subject. 

Which  would  reflect  most  strongly  on 
tliis  great  and  inefiable  being,  to  say,  he 
made  miserable  beings  because  it  wa.^ 
indispensable  to  do  so ;  or,  that  he  made 
them  merely  because  it  was  his  will  and 
pleasure? 

Many  sects  represent  him  as  cruel; 


others,  through  fear  of  admitting  (he 
existence  of  a  wicked  deity,  are  oaring 
enouji^h  to  deny  his  existence  at  all. 
Would  it  not  be  far  preferable  to  say, 
that  probably  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature  and  that  of  things  have  determined 
everything  ? 

The  world  is  the  theatre  of  moral  and 
natural  evil ;  this  is  too  decidedly  found 
and  felt  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  '  all  is 
for  the  best'  of  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbrokf , 
and  Pope,  is  nothing  but  the  effusion  of 
a  mind  devoted  to  eccentricity  and  para- 
dox ;  in  short,  nothing  but  a  dull  jest. 

The  two  principles  of  Zoroaster  and 
Manes,  so  minutely  investigated  by  Bayle, 
are  a  duller  jest  still.  'Diey  are,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  two  physicians 
of  Moli^,  one  of  whom  says  to  the 
other,  You  excuse  mv  emetics,  and  I 
will  excuse  your  bleedmgs.  Manicheism 
is  absurd;  and  that  circumstance  will 
account  for  its  having  had  so  many  par- 
tisans. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  had  my 
mind  enlightened  by  all  that  Bayle  lias 
said  about  the  Manicheans  and  Pauli- 
cians.  It  is  all  controversy;  what  I- 
wanted  was  pure  philosophy.  Why 
speak  about  our  mysteries  to  Zoroaster  ? 
As  soon  as  ever  we  have  the  temerity  to 
discuss  the  critical  subject  of  our  mys- 
teries, we  open  to  our  view  the  roost 
tremendous  precipices. 

The  trash  of  our  own  scholastic  theo- 
logy has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trash  of 
Zoroaster's  reveries. 

Why  discuss  with  Zoroaster  the  sub- 
ject of  original  sin  ?  That  subject  did 
not  become  a  matter  of  dispute  until  the 
time  of  St.  Augustin.  Neither  Zoroaster, 
nor  an^  other  legislator  of  antiquity,  ever 
heard  it  mentioned. 

If  you  dispute  with  Zoroaster,  lock  up 
vour  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  whicn 
he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance, 
and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  revere  with- 
out attempting  to  explain. 

What  1  should  myself  have  said  to 
Zoroaster  would  have  been  this : — My^ 
reason  opposes  the  admissicm  of  two  gods^. 
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in  conflict  with  each  other ;  such  an  idea 
18  allowable  only  in  a  poem  in  which 
Minerva  quarrels  with  Mars.  My  weak 
understanding  much  more  readily  ac- 
quiesces in  the  notion  of  one  only  Great 
Being  than  in  that  of  two  great  beings, 
of  whom  one  is  constantly  counteracting 
and  spoiling  the  operations  of  the  other. 
Your  evil  principle,  Arimanes,  has  not 
been  able  to  derange  a  single  astronomi- 
cal and  physical  law  established  by  the 
good  principle  of  Oromazes ;  everything 
proceeds,  among  the  numberless  worl£ 
which  constitute  what  we  call  the  hea- 
vens, with  perfect  regularity  and  har- 
mony ;  how  comes  it  that  the  malignant 
Arimanes  has  power  only  over  this  little 
globe  of  earth  ? 

Had  I  been  Arimanes,  I  should  have 
assailed  Oromaies  in  his  immense  and 
noble  provinces,  comprehending  numbers 
of  suns  and  stars.  I  should  never  have 
been  content  to  confine  the  war  to  an 
insignificant  and  miserable  village. 

There  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of  mi- 
sery in  this  same  village ;  but  how  can 
we  possibly  ascertain  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely inevitable? 

You  are  compelled  to  admit  an  intelli- 
gence diffused  through  the  universe.  But 
in  the  first  place,  do  you  absolutely  know 
that  this  intelligence  comprises  a  know- 
ledge of  the  future  ?  You  have  asserted 
a  thousand  times  that  it  does ;  but  you 
have  never  been  able  to  prove  it  to  me, 
or  to  comprehend  it  yourself.  You  can- 
not have  any  idea  how  any  being  can  see 
what  does  not  exist;  well,  the  future 
does  not  exist,  therefore  no  being  can  see 
it.  You  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
saying  that  he  foresees  it ;  but  to  foresee 
is  only  to  conjecture. 

Now  a  Goid  who,  according  to  your 
system,  conjectures,  may  be  mistaken. 
He  iSf  on  your  principles,  really  mis- 
taken ;  for  if  he  had  foreseen  that  his 
enemy  would  poison  all  his  works  in  this 
lower  world,  he  would  never  have  pro- 
duced them;  he  would  not  have  been 
accessary  to  the  disgrace  he  sustains  in 
being  perpetually  vanquished. 


Secondly,  is  he  not  much  more  ho« 
noured  upon  my  hypothesis,  which  main- 
tains that  he  does  everything  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  own  nature,  than  upon 
yours,  which  raises  up  against  him  an 
enemy,  disfiguring,  polluting,  and  de- 
stroying all  his  works  of  wisdom  and 
kindness  throughout  the  world  ? 

In  the  third  place,  it  by  no  means  im- 
plies a  mean  and  unworthy  idea  of  God 
to  say  that,  after  forming  millions  of 
worlds,  in  which  death  and  evil  may 
have  no  residence,  it  might  be  necessary 
that  death  and  evil  should  reside  in  this. 

Fourthly,  it  is  not  depreciating  God 
to  say,  that  he  could  not  form  man  with- 
out bestowing  on  him  self-love ;  that  this 
self-love  could  not  be  his  guide  without 
almost  always  leading  him  astray ;  that 
his  passions  are  necessary,  but  at  the 
same  time  noxious ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  species  cannot  be  accomplbhed 
without  oesires ;  that  these  desires  cannot 
operate  without  exciting  quarrels;  and 
that  these  quarrels  necessarily  bring  on 
wars,  &c. 

FifUily,  on  observing  a  part  of  the 
combinations  of  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  earth,  in  every  part  so  mi- 
nutely pierced  and  drilled  liVe  a  sieve, 
and  from  which  exhalations  constantly 
rise  in  immense  profusion,  what  philoso- 
pher will  be  bold  enough,  what  school- 
man will  be  weak  enough,  decidedly  to 
maintain,  that  nature  could  possibly  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  volcanoes,  the  intem- 
perature  of  seasons,  the  rage  of  tempests, 
the  poison  of  pestilence,  or,  in  short, 
any  of  those  scourges  which  afflict  the 
world  ? 

Sixthly,  a  very  great  degree  of  power 
and  skill  are  required  to  form  lions  who 
devour  bulls,  and  to  produce  men  who 
invent  arms  which  destroy,  by  a  single 
blow,  not  merely  the  life  of  bulls  and 
lions,  but — ^melancholy  as  the  idea  is — 
the  life  of  one  another.  Great  power  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  spiders  which 
spread  their  exquisitely  fine  threads  and 
net-work  to  eaten  flies ;  but  this  power 
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amounts  not  to  omnipotence — it  is  not 
boundless  power. 

In  the  seventh  place,  if  the  Supreme 
Being  had  been  infinitely  powerful,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  he  should 
not  have  made  rreatures  endowed  with 
sensation  infinitely  happy;  he  has  not 
in  fact  done  so ;  therefore  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  he  could  not  do  so. 

Eighthly,  all  the  different  sects  of  phi- 
losophers have  struck  on  the  rock  of 
physical  and  moral  evil.  The  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  securely  reached  is, 
that  God,  acting  always  for  the  best,  has 
done  the  best  that  he  was  able  to  do. 

Ninthly,  this  necessity  cuts  off  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  terminates  all  disputes. 
We  have  not  the  hardihood  to  say, — 
"All  is  good;"  we  say, — ^There  is  no 
more  evil  than  was  absolutely  inevitable. 

Tenthly,  why  do  some  infants  die  at 
the  mother's  breast?  Why  are  others, 
after  experiencing  the  first  misfortune  of 
being  bom,  reserved  for  torments  as  last- 
ing as  their  lives,  which  are  at  length 
ended  by  an  appalling  death  ? 

Why  has  the  source  of  life  been  poi- 
soned throughout  the  world,  since  die 
discovery  of  America  ?  Why,  since  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  em,  has 
the  small-pox  swept  away  an  eighth  por- 
tion of  the  human  species?  why,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  have  human 
bladders  been  liable  to  be  converted  into 
stone  quarries?  Why  pestilence,  and 
war,  and  famine,  and  tne  inquisition  ? 
Consider  the  subject  as  carefully,  as  pro- 
foundly, as  the  powers  of  the  mind  will 
absolutely  permit,  you  will  find  no  other 
possible  solution  than  that  all  is  necessary. 

I  address  myself  here  solely  to  philo- 
sophers, and  not  to  divines.  We  know  \ 
that  faith  is  the  ciue  to  guide  us  through 
th«  labyrinth.  We  know  full  well,  that 
the  fidl  of  Adam  and  Eve,  original  sin, 
the  vast  power  communicated  to  devils, 
the  predilection  entertained  by  the  Su- 

Sreme  Being  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
le  ceremony  of  baptism  substitute  for 
that  of  circumcision,  are  answers  that 
dear  up  every  difficulty.   We  have  been  \ 


I  here  aiding  only  against  Zoroaster,  and 
I  not  against  the  university  of  Ooirabra,  to 
I  whose  decisions  and  doctrines,  in  all  the 
I  articles  of  our  work,  we  submit  with  all 
'  possible  deference  and  faiUi. 

See  the  Letters  of  Memmius  to  Ci- 
cero ;  and  answer  them  if  you  can. 

POWER. 
The  ttoo  Fowert, 

SECTION    I. 

Whoever  holds  both  the  sceptre  and 
the  censer  has  his  hands  completely  oc- 
cupied. If  he  governs  a  people  possessed 
of  common  sense  he  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  able  man ;  but  if  his  subjects 
have  no  more  mind  than  children  or  sa^ 
vages,  he  may  be  compared  to  Bemier's 
coachman,  who  was  one  day  suddenly 
surprised  by  his  master  in  one  of  the 
public  places  of  Delhi,  haranguing  the 
populace,  and  distributing  among  them 
his  quack  medicines.  ''What I  La- 
pierre,''  says  Bemier  to  him,  '*  have  you 
turned    physician?"     "Yes,   sir,"   re- 

Slied  the  coachman ;  '<  like  people,  like 
octor." 

The  dairo  of  the  Japanese,  or  the  grand 
lama  of  Thibet,  might  make  just  the  same 
remark.  Even  Numa  Pompilius,  with 
his  Egeria,  would  have  answered  Bemier 
in  the  same  manner.  Melchisedec  was 
probably  in  a  similar  situation,  as  well 
as  the  Anius  whom  Virgil  introduces  in 
the  following  two  lines  of  the  third  book 
of  his  ^neid  :— 

Ret  Aoius*  ret  idem  bommam  Phoebiqne  ncerdot» 
Vtttl*  et  McrA  redtiniTM  teapon  lun». 


Anina,  the  prievt  aod  king.  wiA  laarel  ero«i/d 
Hi*  bowy  lodu  witli  purple  Slleti  iMiiod. 


This  charlatan  Anius  was 
of  the  isle  of  Delos,  a  very 
dom,  which,  next  to  those  of 
and  Yvetot,  was  one  of  the 
demble  in  the  world ;  but 
of  Apollo  had  conferred  on 
putation;  a  single  saint  is 
raise  any  country  into  credit 
quence. 


merely  king 
paltry  king- 
Melchisedec 
least  consi- 
the  worship 
it  a  high  re- 
enough  to 
and 
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Tliree  of  the  German  electors  are  more  i  opoii  them  to  bury  the  dead.  Bot  nei- 
powerful  than  Anius,  and.  like  him  unite  |  this  fiictum,  nor  two  requisitions  of  the 
the  rights  of  the  mitre  with  those  of  the !  governor,  could  preTail  upon  these  &• 
crown ;  although  in  subordination,  at  >  diers  to  ob^.  At  last  they  were  autho- 
least  apparently  so,  to  the  Roman  em>  J  ritatively  told  that  they  must  either  bury 
peror,  wno  is  no  other  than  the  Emperor  |  the  Frenchman,  or  lemove  beyond  the 
ei  Germany.  But  of  all  the  countnes  in  |  frontiers.  They  actually  removed  ac- 
^hich  the  plenitude  of  ecclesiastical,  and  >  cordingly ;  and  I  sent  some  Augustins 
the  plenitude  of  royal  claims,  combine  to  [  from  this  place,  who  were  somewhat 
form  the  most  full  and  complete  power  |  more  tractable,  and  who  perceiving  that 
that  can  be  imagined^  modem  Rome  is  >  no  trifling  or  delay  would  be  permitted, 
the  chief.  |  did  all  that  was  desired  on  the  occasion. 

The  pope  is  regarded  in  the  Catholic  |  Thus  Abraham  Cbaumeix  has  in  Russia 

girt  of  Europe  as  the  first  of  kings  and  S  become  a  reasonable  man ;  he  absolutely 
e  first  of  priests.  It  was  the  same  in  >  is  an  enemy  to  persecution  :  were  be 
what  was  called  '  pagan'  Rome ;  Julius  |  also  to  become  a  man  of  wit  and  intellect, 
Cssar  was  at  once  chief  pontiff,  dictator,  |  he  would  make  the  most  incredulous  be- 
warrior,  and  conqueror  ;  distinguished  |  lieve  in  mifacles ;  but  dl  the  miracles  ia 
also  both  for  eloquence  and  gallantry ;  { the  wor)^  will  not  blot  out  the 
in  every  respect  the  first  of  mankind; 
and  with  whom  no  modern,  except  in  a 
dedication,  could  ever  be  compared. 

The  King  of  England,  being  the  head 
also  of  the  church,  possesses  nearly  the 
same  dignities  as  the  pope. 

Hie  Empress  of  Russia  is  likewise  ab- 
solute mistress  over  her  clergy,  in  the 
Jirgest  empire  existing  upon  earth.  The 
notion  that  two  powers  may  exist,  in  op- 
position to  each  other,  in  the  same  state, 

IS  there  regarded  even  by  the  clergy  them-  j  execute  the  project  of  changing  entirely 
selves  as  a  chimera  equally  absiud  and  i  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
pernicious.  I  cl6>Ky»  ^^  ^  settle  upon  them  fixed 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  intro-  >  revenues.  Arsenius,  Bishop  of  Rostow, 
ducing  a  letter,  which  the  Empress  of  |  strenuously  opposed  this,  uiged  on  by 
Russia,  Catherine  II.,  did  me  the  ho-  $  some  of  his  brother  clergy,  who  did  not 
nour  to  write  to  me  at  Mount  Krapak,  ]  feel  it  perfectly  convenient  to  put  them- 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1765,  and  which  \  selves  forward  bv  name.  He  sent  in  two 
she  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  as  I  <  memorials,  in  which  he  attempted  to  es- 
mignt  see  occasion.  \  tablish  the  absurd  principle  of  twopowers. 

**Tbe  capuchins  who  are  tolerated  at :  He  had  made  the  like  attempt  b^ore,  in 
Moscow  (for  toleration  is  general  through- 1  the  time  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  when 
out  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Jesuits  ^  he  had  been  simply  enjoined  silence ; 
alone  are  not  suffered  to  remain  in  it),  \  but  his  .insolence  and  folly  redoubling, 
having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  he  was  now  tried  by  the  metropolitan  of 
obstinately  refused  to  inter  a  Frenchman  Novogorod  and  the  whole  synod,  con- 
who  died  suddenly,  under  a  pretence  demned  as  a  fanatic,  found  guilty  of  at- 
that  he  had  not  received  the  sacraments,  tempts  contrary  to  the  orthwlox  faith  at 
Abraham  Chaumeix  drew  up  a  factum,  well  as  to  the  supreme  power,  deprived 
or  statement  against  them,  m  order  to    of  his  dignity  and  priesthood,  ana  deli« 


of  having  been  the  denouncer  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia. .... 

**  The  subjects  of  the  church,  having 
suffered  many,  and  frequently  tyrannical, 
grievances,  which  the  frequent  change  of 
\  masters  very  considerably  increased,  u>- 
'  wards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  rose  in  actual  rebellion ;  and 
at  my  accession  to  the  tlirone,  there  wei« 
more  than  an  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms.    This  occasioned  me,  in  1762,  to 


•love  to  them  that  it 


was  obligatory 

1 


veM  over  jp  the  secular  arm.    I  acted 
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leniently  towards  him ;  and  after  reducing  ^  Judge  for  yourself,  sir,  after  tbis, 
him  to  the  situation  of  a  monk,  extended  \  whether  there  will  be  found  a  man  in 
his  punishment  no  farther/'  I  Europe  who  will  not  be  ready  to  sign 

Suchare  theverywordsof  the  empress;  l  the  eulogium  you  propose.  Not  only  is 
and  the  inference  from  the  whole  case  is,  c  this  princess  tolerant,  but  she  is  desirous 
that  she  well  knows  both  how  to  support  I  that  her  neighbours  should  be  so  like- 
the  church  and  how  to  restrain  it ;  that  I  wise.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
she  respects  humanity  as  well  as  religion ;  \  supreme  power  has  been  exercised  in 
that  she  protects  the  labourer  as  well  as  \  establishing  liberty  of  conscience.  It 
the  priest ;  and  that  all  orders  in  the  state  \  constitutes  the  grandest  epoch  with  which 
ought  both  to  admire  and  to  bless  her.    <  I  am  acquainted  in  modem  history. 

I  shall  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  far-  i  The  case  of  the  ancient  Persians  for- 
ther  indiscretion  of  transcribing  here  a  5  bidding  the  Carthaginians  to  offer  human 
passage  contained  inanoiherof  her  letters,  *  sacrifioes,  is  a  somewhat  similar  instance, 
written  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Novem-  \  Would  to  God,  that  instead  of  the  bar* 
her,  in  1765.  {  barians  who  formerly  poured  from  the 

<<  Toleration  is  established  among  us ;  i  plains  of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of 
it  constitutes  a  law  of  the  state ;  perse-  \  imaus  and  Caucasus,  towards  the  Alps 
oution  is  prohibited.    We  hate  indeed  I  and  Pyrennees,  carrying  with  them  ra- 


fanatics  who,  as  they  are  not  persecuted 
by  others,  bum  themselves;  but  if  those 
of  other  countries  also  did  the  same,  no 
great  harm  could  result;  the  world,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  system,  would 
have  been  more  tranquil,  and  Calas  would 
not  have  been  racked  to  death." 

Do  not  imagine  that  she  writes  in  this 


vage  and  desolation^  armies  might  be 
seen  at  the  present  dav  descending  to 
subvert  the  tnbunal  of  the  inquisition-^ 
a  tribunal  more  horrible  than  even  the 
sacrifices  of  human  beings  which  consti^ 
tute  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  fore- 
&thers. 
In  short,  this  superior  genius  wishes 


style  from  a  feeling  of  transient  and  vain  \  to  convince  her  neighbours  of  what  £u- 
enthusiasm,  contradicted  afterwards  in  1  rope  is  now  beginning  to  comprehend, 
her  practice,  nor  even  from  a  laudable  \  that  metaphysical  unintelligible  opinions, 
desire  of  obtaining  throughout  £urope  |  which  are  the  daughters  of  absuraity,  are 
the  suffrages  and  applause  of  those  who  \  the  mothera  of  discord ;   and  that  the 


think,  and  teach  othera  the  way  to  think. 
She  lays  down  these  principles  as  the 
basis  of  her  govemment.  She  wrote  with 
her  own  hand,  in  the  Council  of  Legis- 


church,  instead  of  saying — I  come  to  bring, 
not  peace,  but  the  sword — should  ex- 
claim aloud  I  bring  peace,  and  not  the 
sword.    Accordingly  the  empress  is  un- 


lations,  the  following  words,  which  should  s  willing  to  draw  tne  sword  against  any 
be  engraved  on  the  gates  of  every  city  in  \  but  those  who  wish  to  crush  the  dissi- 
the  world.  ]  dents. 

"  In  a  great  empire,  extending  its  sway  \ 
over  as  many  different  nations  as  there  > 


II. 


are  different  creeds  among  mankind,  the 
roost  pernicious  fault  would  be  intole- 
rance.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  intolerance  in  the  rank  \ 
of  faults — I  had  nearly  said  offences.  > 
Thus  does  an  absolute  empress,  in  xhe> 
depths  of  the  north,  put  an  end  to  per-  ^ 
secution  and  slavery ; — while  in 
south \ 


SECTION 

Convenation  betvjeen  the  reverend  Fj- 
ther  Bouvet,  Mitsioruny  of  the  Com- 
pony  of  Jesus,  and  the  Emperor  Camhi, 
in  the  presence  of  Brother  Attiret,  a 
Jesuit;  extracted  Jrom  the  Private 
Memoirs  of  the  Mission,  in  1772. 


FATHER  BOUVET. 

Yes,  may  it  please  your  sacred  ma- 

the  r  jesty,  as  soon  as  you  will  have  had  the 

r  happiness   of  being   baptised   by  me. 
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which  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  you  will  r  case ;  but,  with  God's  help  and  our  own, 
be  relieved  of  one  half  of  the  immense  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so. 
burden  which  now  oppresses  you.    I  ]  the  emperor. 

have  mentioned  to  you  tne  fable  of  Atlas  i     And  how  are  you,  who  are  the  vicars 
who  supported  the  heavens  upon  his  ;  apostolic,  to  be  paid  ? 
shoulders.    Hercules  relieved  him,  and  ;  father  bouvet. 

oarried  away  the  heavens.  You  are  \  We  have  no  regular  wages ;  but  ^ve 
Atlas,  and  Hercules  is  the  pope.  There  \  are  somewhat  like  the  principal  female 
will  be  two  powers  in  your  empire.  Our  ;  character  in  a  comedy  written  by  one 
excellent  Clement  will  be  the  first.  Upon  >  Count  Caylus,  a  countryman  of  mine ; 
this  plan  you  will  enjoy  the  greatest  of  \  all  that  I. ...  is  for  myself, 
all  aavantages;  those  of  being  at  leisure  (  the  emperor. 

while  you  live,  and  of  being  saved  when  )  But  pray  inform  me,  whether  your 
you  die.  '  Christian  princes  in  Europe  pay  your 

THE  emperor.  { Italian  friend  or  patron  in  proportion  to 

I    am    exceedingly  obliged   to    my  |  the  assessment  laid  on  me  ? 
dear  friend  the  pope,  for  condescending  >  father  sou  vet. 

to  take  so  much  trouble :  but  how  wiU  i  No,  they  do  not  1  One  half  of  Europe 
he  be  able  to  govern  my  empire  at  the  |  has  separated  from  him,  and  pays  him 
distance  of  six  thousand  leagues?  '  nodiing ;  and  the  other  pays  him  no  more 

FATHER  BouvET.  J  than  it  is  obliged  to  pay. 

Nothing,  may  it  please  your  imperial  i  the  emperor. 

migesty,  can  be  more  easy.    We  are  his  }     You  told  me,  some  time  since,  that  he 
vicars  apostolic,  and  he  is  the  vicar  of  \  was  sovereign  of  a  very  fine  and  fertile 
God  ;  you  will  therefore  be  governed  by  s  territory. 
God  himself.  |  father  bouvet. 

THE  EMPEROR.  \     Yes ;  but  it  produces  very  little  to  him : 

How  delightfiil  that  will  be  I   I  am  5  it  lies  mostly  uncultivated^ 
not  however  quite  easy  upon  the  subject.  >  emperor 

Will  your  ^ce-god  share  the  imperial       p  ,  ^    ^  '^      ^ 

revenues  vnth  myself?  For  all  labour  \  ^uiZ.*^  Ctl ,.-«  f^^*r^  .nil  «<>*  rv«^ 
ought  to  be  paid  for.  culurate  his  own  temtory,  and  yet  pie- 

g     looepwaiur.  tends  to  govern  mine. 


FATHER  BOUTBT. 


FATHER  BOUVET. 


Our  vice^  is  so  k"* jiid  ffwd,  p^^  ;„  ^  ^  „„  cotmcils-Aat 
Aat  u.  genenU  he  w.11  not  lake,  «  »»«,  ^  ^  Jf^  assemblies  of  priests, 
morethan  a  quarter,  except  in  «««  of  Uhichwasheld  in  a  dtycaUedCo^stan* 
disobedience.    Our  emoluments  will  not  5     ....  <■  ,u„  ^.,.Xi  -  ~„...<..^ri««  w. 

exceed  6%  million  ounces  of  pure  sUver,  |  Zr'"Li^l^J!J^,XE?^iSSS 
^k;^k  ■«  -  —.1 .  ^^a-^  ^uiL.*  :^  ^.,««  \  be  made  lor  a  new  tax,  tor  tne  support  ot 
whKi  IS  surely  a  tnamg  olgect  m  com-  <  ^^  ^.  ^  ^  asseiibly  replili  that 
panson  with  heavenly  advantages.  ^^  «^,y  ^^  ^^  ^J^  ^      ^^^ 

V      ••  .    ^  ByPEBOB.  J  precluded  by  his  attending  to  tJie  culti- 

J^i  ''^  r^^' "  r  1!^:;^  &  of  us  Vwn  hmds.  fhU,  however, 
them  almost  for  nothing.    I  suppose  y  our  j  ^         ^  ^  ^  care  not  t^  do.    H« 

^,^T^,  T'*  ^'^^ZJ^l^Tr^  I  P«fa^  H^  on  the  produce  of  those 
just  about  the  same  sum  from  each  of  my  i  J;  ^  i« L.,,.  ;«  ^a^,  v{n%^/.«n«     Wo  «^ 

three  neighbours-the  Great  Mogul,  the    :i!i?^''L"l  °5^^^ 

Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Em^  of   ^J^  *^.  "^^tl^f *  ^X^^  ""^^^^ 

Ru£ai  and  aEcT  from  the  Fer^  and  ^  ^^d  an  air  of  greater  grandeur. 

the  Turkish  empires  ?   •  \  the  emperor. 

FATHER  BouvBT.  \     Well,  go  Rud  tell  him  from  me,  that  I 

I.  cannot  exactly  say,  that  is  yet  the  {  not  only  make  those  about  me  labooTt 
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bot  that  I  also  labour  myself;  aad  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  will  be  for  him. 

FATHER  BOUVET. 

Holy  Virgin !  I  am  absolutely  taken 
for  a  fool ! 

THE  EMPEROK. 

Begone,  this  instant !  I  have  been  too 
indulgent. 

BROTHER  ATTIRETy  TO  FATHER  BOUVET. 

I  was  right,  you  see,  when  I  told  you, 
that  the  emperor,  with  all  his  excellence 
of  heart,  had  also  more  understandiog 
than  both  of  us  together. 

PRAYER  (PUBLIC),  THANKS- 
GIVING, &c. 

Vert  few  forms  of  public  prayers  used 
by  the  ancients  still  remain. 

We  have  only  Horace's  beautiful  hymn 
for  the  secular  games  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. This  prayer  is  in  the  rhythm  and 
measure  which  the  other  Romans  long 
after  imitated  in  the  hymn,  '^  Ut  queat 
laxis  resonare  fibris." 

The  **  Perriffilium  Veneris,''  is  written 
in  a  quaint  and  afiected  taste,  and  seems 
unworthy  of  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  possible  that 
this  hymn  to  Venus  may  ha^e  been 
chaunted  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
honour  of  that  goddess ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  poem  of  Horace  was 
chaunted  with  much  greater  solemnity. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  this  secular 
poem  of  Horace  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity ;  and  that  the  hymn 
*^  Ut  queat  laxis,*'  is  one  of  the  most  flat 
and  vapid  pieces  that  appeared  during 
the  barbarous  period  of  the  decline  of  the 
Latin  language.  The  Catholic  church 
in  those  times  paid  little  attention  to  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  We  all  know  very 
well  that  God  prefers  bad  verses  recited 
with  a  pure  heart,  to  the  finest  verses 
possible  chaunted  by  the  wicked.  Good 
terses,  however,  never  yet  did  any  harm, 
and — rII  other  things  being  equal — ^must 
deserve  a  preference. 

Nothing  among  us  ever  approached  the 
•ecular  games,  which  were  celebrated  at 


the  expiration  of  every  hundred  and  ten 
years.  Our  jubilee  is  only  a  foint  and 
feeble  copy  of  it.  Three  magnificent 
altars  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  All  Rome  was  illuminated  for 
three  successive  nights;  and  fifteen  priests 
distributed  the  lustral  water  and  wax- 
tapers  among  the  men  and  women  of  the 
city  who  were  appointed  to  chaunt  the 
prayers.  A  sacrince  was  first  ofiered  to 
Jupiter  as  the  great  god,  the  sovereign 
master  of  the  ^)ds;  and  afterwards  to 
Juno>  ApoUo,  Latona,  Diana,  Pluto, 
Proserpine,  and  the  Fates,  as  to  inferior 
powers.  All  these  divinities  had  their 
own  peculiar  hymns  and  ceremonies. 
There  were  two  choirs,  <me  of  twenty- 
seven  boys,  and  the  other  of  twenty-seven 
girb,  for  each  of  the  divinities.  Finally, 
on  the  last  day,  the  boys  and  girls, 
crovmed  with  flowers,  chaunted  the  ode 
of  Horace. 

It  is  true,  that  in  private  houses  his 
other  odes,  for  Ligunnus  and  Liciscus 
and  other  contemptible  characters,  were 
heard  at  table ;  performances  which  uih 
doubtedly  were  not  calcuhited  to  excite 
the  finest  feelings  of  devotion ;  but  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  **  pictoribus  atque 
poetis."  Coraccio,  who  drew  the  figures 
of  Aretin,  painted  saints  also ;  and  in  all 
our  colleges  we  have  excused  in  Horace 
what  the  masters  of  the  Roman  empire 
excused  in  him  without  any  difficulty. 

As  to  forms  of  prayer,  we  have  only  a 
few  slight  fragments  of  that  which  was 
recited  at  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  We  have 
quoted  it  elsewhere,  but  we  will  repeat 
it  here,  because  it  is  at  once  short  and 
beautiful. 

<<  The  celestial  powers  obey  thee ;  hell 
is  in  subjection  to  thee ;  the  universe  re- 
volves under  thy  moving  hand ;  thy  feet 
tread  on  Tartarus;  the  stars  are  respon- 
sive to  thy  voice ;  the  seasons  return  at 
thy  command  ;  the  elements  are  obedient 
to  thy  will." 

We  repeat  also  the  form  supposed  to 
have  been  usedtin  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  Orpheus,  which  we  think  supe- 
rior even  to  the  above  respecting  Isis. 
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''Walk  in  the  path  of  justice ;  adore; 
the  sole  master  of  tne  universe ;  be  is  one  \ 
alone,  and  self-existent ;  all  odier  beings 
owe  their  existence  to  him ;  he  acts  both 
in  them  and  by  them ;  he  sees  all,  but 
has  never  been  himself  seen  by  mortal 
eyes." 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinaiy,  that  in  ; 
the  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  of  the  <; 
Jews,  there  is  not  a  sii^le  public  prayer, ' 
not  one  single  formula  of  public  worship. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Levites  were  fully  em- 
ployed in  dividing  among  themselves  the 
viands  that  were  offered  to  them.    We 
do  not  even  see  a  single  prayer  instituted 
for  their  great  festivals  of  the  passover, 
the  penticost,  the  trumpets,  the  taber^ 
nacles,  the  general  expiation,  or  the  new 
moon. 

The  learned  are  almost  unanimously 
agreed,  that  there  wtte  no  regular  prayers 
among  the  Jews,  except  vhen,  during 
their  captivity  at  Babylon,  they  adopted 
somewhat  of  the  manners,  and  acquired 
something  of  the  sciences,  of  that  civilised 
and  powerful  people.  They  borrowed 
all  from  the  Chaldaic  PenianSy  even  to 
their  veiy  hinguage,  characters,  and  nu- 
merals ;  and  joining  some  new  customs 
to  their  old  Egyptian  rites,  they  became 
a  new  people,  so  much  the  more  super- 
stitious than  before,  in  consequence  of 
their  being,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
captivity,  still  always  dependent  upon 
their  neighbours. 

la  reboi  acftrbn 

Acfim  MlvMtaaC  aainc*  md  rMgUmem, 

Lucrelitti,  book  iii.  U,  S9. 

•    •    .    .    .    Tb«  coBmoD  root, 
w  hen  cam  and  dangen  prcH,  grow  nort  deroot. 

Creech. 

With  respect  to  the  ten  other  tiibes  who 
had  been  previously  dispersed,  we  may 
reasonably  oelieve  that  they  were  as  des- 
titute of  public  forms  of  prayer  as  the 
two  others,  and  that  they  nad  not,  even 
up  to  the  period  of  their  dispersion,  any 
fixed  and  well-defined  religion,  as  they 
abandoned  that  which  they  professed 
with  so  much  facilitv,  and  forgot  even 
their  own  name,  which  cannot  be  said  of 


the  small  number  of  unfortunate  beings 
who  returned  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

It  is  therefore  at  that  period  that  the 
two  tribes,  or  rather  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half^  seemed  to  have  first  attached  them- 
selves to  certain  invariable  rites,  to  have 
written  books,  and  used  vegular  prayers. 
It  is  not  before  that  time  that  we  begin 
to  see  among  them  forms  of  prayer. 
Eedias  ordained  two  prayers  for  every 
day,  and  added  a  third  for  the  Sabbath ; 
it  is  even  said,  that  he  instituted  eighteen 
prayers,  that  there  might  be  room  for  se- 
lection, and  also  to  tSktd  variety  in  the 
service.  The  first  of  these  begins  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abnham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  the  great  God,  the  powerful,  the 
terrible,  the  most  high,  the  liberal  distri- 
butor of  eood  things,  the  former  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  world,  who  rememberesi 
good  actions,  and  sendest  a  redeemer  to 
their  descendants  for  thy  name's  sake. 
O  King,  our  help  and  Saviour,  our  buck- 
ler, ble&sed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  the  buckler 
of  our  fatlier  Abraham.'' 

It  is  asserted  that  Gamaliel,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  had 
such  violent  quarrels  with  St.  Paul,  or- 
dered a  nineteenth  prayer,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Grant  peace,  benefits,  blessing,  fii- 
vour,  kindness,  and  piety  to  us,  and  to 
thy  people  Israel,  meaa  us,  O  our  Fa- 
ther 1  bless  us  altogether  with  the  light  of 
thy  countenance ;  for  by  the  Ught  of  thy 
countenance  thou  hast  given  us,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  love,  kindness, 
equity,  blessing,  piety,  and  peace.  May 
it  please  thee  to  bless,  through  all  time, 
and  at  every  moment,  thy  people  Israel, 
by  giving  them  peace.  ble»sed  be  thou. 
O  Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people  Israel 
by  giving  them  peace.    Amen.^' 

There  is  one  circumstance  deserving  of 
renoark  with  regard  to  many  i»ayers, 
which  is,  that  every  nation  has  prayed  for 
the  direct  contrary  events  to  those  prayed 
for  by  their  neiefabours.    • 

The  Jews,  for  example,  prayed  that 
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God  would  ezteraunate  the  Syrians,  Ba- 
bylonians, and  Egyptians;  and  these 
played  that  God  would  extenninate  the 
Jews ;  and,  accordingly,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  so,  with  respect  to  the 
ten  tribes,  who  have  been  confounded 
and  mixed  up  with  so  many  nations ;  and 
the  remaining  two  tribes  were  more  un- 
fortunate still ;  for,  as  they  obstinately 
persevered  in  remaining  separate  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  midst  of  whom  they 
dwell,  they  were  deprived  of  the  grand 
advantages  of  human  society. 

In  our  own  times,  in  the  course  of  the 
wars  that  we  so  frequently  undertake  for 
the  sake  of  particular  cities,  or  even  per* 
haps  villages,  the  Germans  and  Spaniards, 
when  they  happened  to  be  the  enemies  of 
the  French,  prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  she 
would  completely  defeat  the  Gauh  and 
the  Gavaches,  who  in  their  turn  suppli- 
cated her,  with  equal  importunity,  to 
destroy  the  Maranes  and  the  Teutons. 

In  England,  advocates  of  the  red  rose 
offered  up  to  St.  George  the  most  ardent 
prayers,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  sink  all 
the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  white  rose  was 
equally  devout  and  importunate  for  the 
very  opposite  event.  We  can  all  of  us 
have  some  idea  of  the  embarrassment 
which  this  must  have  occasioned  to  St. 
George;  and  if  Henry  VII.  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance,  St.  George  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  extricated 
from  it. 

SECTION    II. 

We  know  of  no  religion  without  prayers ; 
even  the  Jews  had  them,  although  there 
was  no  public  form  of  prayer  amon^  them 
before  me  time  when  tuey  sang  their  can- 
ticles in  their  synagogues,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  a  late  period. 

The  people  of  alji  nations,  whether  actu- 
ated by  desires  or  fears,  have  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  Divinity.  Philosophers, 
however,  more  respectful  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  rising  more  above  human 
weakness^  have  l^en  habituated  to  sub- 


stitute, for  prayer,  resignation.  This,  in 
fact,  is  all  that  appears  proper  and  suit- 
able between  creature  and  Creator.  But 
philosophy  is  not  adapted  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind;  it  soars  too  highly 
above  the  vulgar ;  it  speaks  a  language 
they  are  unable  to  comprehend.  To  pro- 
pose philosophy  to  them  would  be  just 
as  weak  as  to  propose  the  study  of  conic 
sections  to  peasants  or  fish-women. 

Among  philosophers  themselves,  I 
know  of  no  one  besides  Maximus  l^ius 
who  has  treated  of  tliis  subject.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  his  ideas 
upon  it : — 

The  designs  of  God  exist  from  all  eter. 
nity.  If  the  object  prayed  for  be  con- 
formable to  his  immutable  will,  it  must 
be  perfectly  useless  to  request  of  him  the 
very  thing  which  he  has  determined  lo 
do.  If  he  is  prayed  to  for  the  reverse  of 
what  he  has  determined  to  do,  he  is  prayed 
to  be  weak,  fickle,  and  inconstant ;  such 
a  prayer  implies  that  this  is  thought  to 
be  his  character,  and  is  nothing  better 
than  ridicule  or  mockery  of  him.  You 
either  request  of  him  what  is  just  and 
right,  in  which  case  he  ought  to  do  it, 
and  it  will  be  actually  done  without  any 
solicitation,  which  in  fact  shows  distrust 
of  his  rectitude;  or  what  you  request  is 
unjust,  and  then  you  insult  him.  You 
are  either  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  fik- 
vour  you  implore :  if  worthy,  he  knows 
it  better  than  you  do  yourself ;  if  unwor- 
thy, you  commit  an  additional  crime  in 
requesting  that  which  you  do  not  merit. 

in  a  word,  we  offer  up  prayers  loGod 
only  because  we  have  made  him  afier 
our  own  image.  We  treat  him  like  a 
pacha,  or  a  sultan,  who  is  capable  of  be- 
ing exasperated  and  appeasea. 

In  short,  all  nations  pray  to  God :  the 
sage  is  resigned,  and  obeys  him. 

Let  us  pray  with  the  people,  and  let 
us  be  resigned  to  him  with  the  sage. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  public 
prayers  of  many  nations,  and  of  those  of 
the  Jews.  That  people  have  had  one 
from  time  immemorial,  which  deserves 
all  our  attention,  from  its  resemblance  to 
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the  proyer  taught  us  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  This  Jewish  prayer  is  called 
the  Kadish,  and  begins  vrith  these  words : 
— **  Of  God  1  let  thy  name  be  magnified 
and  sanctified;   meike  thy  kingdom  to 

Srevail ;  let  redemption  flourish,  and  the 
iessiah  come  quickly  I" 
As  this  Kadish  is  recited  in  Chaldee 
it  has  induced  the  belief,  that  it  is  as 
ancient  as  the  captivity,  and  that  it  was 
at  that  period  that  the  Jews  began  to  hope 
for  a  ^lessiah,  a  Liberator,  or  Redeemer, 
whom  they  have  since  prayed  for  in  the 
seasons  of  their  calamities. 

The  circumstance  of  this  word  Messiah 
being  found  in  this  ancient  prayer,  has 
occasioned  much  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  history  of  this  people.  If  the 
prayer  originated  during  tlie  Babylonish 
captivity,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  at 
that  time  must  have  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected a  Redeemer.  But  whence  does 
It  arise,  that  in  times  more  dreadfully  ca- 
lamitous still,  after  tlie  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Titus,  i^ither  Josephus  nor 
Philo  ever  mentioned  any  expectation  of 
a  Messiah  ?  There  are  obscurities  in  the 
history  of  every  people ;  but  those  of  the 
Jews  form  an  absolute  and  perpetual 
chaos.  It  is  unfortunate  for  those  who 
are  desirous  of  information,  that  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  have  lost  tlieir 
archives,  while  the  Jews  have  preserved 
theirs. 

PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice  is  an  opinion  without  judg- 
ment. Thus,  througnout  the  world ,  chil- 
dren are  inspired  with  opinious  before 
they  can  judge. 

There  are  universal  and  necessary  pre- 
judices, and  these  even  constitute  virtue. 
In  all  countries,  children  are  taught  to 
acknowledge  a  rewarding  and  punishing 
God;  to  respect  and  love  their  fitthers 
and  mothers ;  to  regard  theft  as  a  crime, 
9nd  interested  lying  as  a  vice,  before  they 
can  tell  what  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 

Prejudice  may,  therefore,  be  very  use- 
ful, and  such  as  judgment  will  ratify  when 
we  reason. 


Sentiment  is  not  simply  prejudice,  it 
is  something  much  stronger.  A  mother 
loves  not  her  son  because  she  is  told  that 
she  must  love  him  ;  she  fortunately  che- 
rishes him  in  spite  of  herself.  It  is  not 
through  prejudice  that  you  run  to  the  aid 
of  an  unknown  child  nearly  falling  down 
a  precipice,  or  being  devoured  by  a 
beast. 

But  it  is  through  prejudice  that  you 
will  respect  a  man  dressed  in  certain 
clothes,  walking  gravely,  and  talking  at 
the  same  time.  Your  parents  have  told 
you  that  you  must  bend  to  this  man  ;  you 
respect  him  before  you  know  whether  he 
merits  your  respect;  you  grow  in  age 
and  knowledge;  you  perceive  that  this 
man  is  a  quack,  made  up  of  pride,  in- 
terest, and  artifice ;  you  despise  that  which 
you  revered,  and  prejudice  yields  to  judg- 
ment Through  prejudice,  you  have  be- 
lieved the  fiibles  with  which  your  infJEoicy 
was  lulled :  you  are  told  that  the  Titans 
made  war  against  the  gods,  that  Venus 
was  amorous  of  Adonis ;  at  twelve  yean 
of  age  you  take  these  fables  for  truth ;  at 
twenty,  you  regard  them  as  ingenious 
allegories. 

Let  us  examine,  in  a  few  words,  tlie 
different  kinds  of  prejudices,  in  order  to 
arrange  our  ideas.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
like  those  who,  in  the  time  of  the  scneme 
of  Law,  perceived  that  they  had  calcu- 
lated upon  imaginary  riches. 

Prejudices  of  the  Senses. 

Is  it  not  an  amusing  thing,  that  our 
eyes  always  deceive  us,  even  when  we 
see  very  well,  and  that  on  tlie  contrary 
our  ears  do  not  ?  When  your  properly- 
formed  ear  hears — "  You  are  beautiful ;  I 
love  you,^* — it  is  veiy  certain  that  the 
words  are  not — '*  I  hate  you  ;  you  are 
ugly  ;*'  but  you  see  a  smooth  mirror — ^it 
is  demonstrated  that  you  are  deceived  ; 
it  is  a  very  rough  surface.  You  see  the 
sun  about  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  a  million  times  larger 
than  the  earth. 

It  seems  that  God  has  put  tniih  into 
your  earS;  and  error  into  your  eyes ;  but 
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Study  optics,  aznl  you  will  perceive  that  f  to  conduct  him :  the  prejudiced  beliered 
God  has  not  deceived  you,  and  that  it  |  all  the  stories  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
was  impossible  for  objects  to  appear  to  >  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  well 
you  otherwise  than  you  see  them  in  the  i  know,  that  the  usurper  Clovis,  and  the 
present  state  of  things.  I  usurper  Rollo,  or  Rol,  became  Christians 

ui    •    1  n    •  J-  1  ^  goTem  the  Christians  more  securely; 

Fhvncal  Frguduxi.  ^  the  Turkish  usurpers  became  Mussul- 

Tbe  sun  riseS|  the  moon  also,  the  earth  <  mans  to  govern  the  Mussulmans  more 
is  immovable ;  these  are  natural  physical  {  securely, 
prejudices.    But  that  crabs  are  good  for  ^ 

the  blood,  because  when  boiled  they  are  i  B^iguna  Prejudtces. 

of  the  same  colour ;  that  eels  cure  parar  |  If  your  nurse  has  told  you,  that  Ceres 
lysis,  because  they  frisk  about ;  that  the  \  presides  over  com,  or  that  Vishnou  and 
moon  influences  our  diseases,  because  an  i  Xaca  became  men  several  times,  or  that 
invalid  was  one  day  observed  to  have  an  \  Sammonocodom  cut  down  a  forest,  or 
increase  of  fever  during  the  wane  of  the  >  that  Odin  expects  vou  in  his  hall  near 
moon :  these  ideas  and  a  thousand  others  i  Jutland,  or  that  Mahomet,  or  some  odier, 
were  the  errors  of  ancient  charlatans,  who  s  made  a  journey  to  heaven ;  finally,  if  your 
judged  without  reason,  and  who,  being  |  preceptor  afterwards  thrusts  into  your 
themselves  deceived,  deceived  others.      I  brain  what  your  nurse  has  engraven  on 

•    I  Tj    .  J.  <  '^  y®^  ^^^  possess  it  for  life.    If  your 

Hulortcal  Frgudica.  <  judgment  would  rise  above  these  preju- 

The  greater  part  of  historians  have  be-  \  dices,  your  neighbours,  and  above  all  the 
lieved  without  examining,  and  this  ooofi-  <  ladies,  exdaim  '^  impiety  T*  and  fri^ten 
dence  is  a  prejudice.  Fabius  Pictor  re- 1  you ;  your  dervise^fearing  to  see  his  re* 
lates,  that  sevoral  ages  before  him  a  vestal  j  venue  diminished,  accuses  you  before  the 
of  the  town  of  Alba,  going  to  draw  water  *,  cadi ;  and  this  cadi,  if  he  can,  causes  you 
in  her  pitcher,  vras  violated,  that  she  was  \  to  be  impaled,  because  he  would  corn- 
delivered  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  that  >  mand  fods,  and  he  believes  that  fools 
they  were  nourished  by  a  she-wolf.  The  |  obey  better  than  others ;  which  state  of 
Roman  people  believed  this  ftible ;  they  ^  thinss  will  last  until  your  neighbours  and 
examined  not  whether  at  that  time  there  >  the  dervise  and  oadi  begin  to  comprehend, 
were  vestals  in  Latium ;  whether  it  was  \  that  folly  is  good  for  nothing,  and  that 
likely  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  should 
go  out  of  her  convent  with  a  pitcher,  or 
whether  it  was  probable  that  a  she-wolf 


should  suckle  two  children,  instead  of 


persecution  is  abominable. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
The  Anglican  religion  is  predominant 


eating  them  :  prejudice  established  it.  \  only  in  England  and  Ireland ;  Presby- 
A  monk  wntes,  that  Clovis  being  in  \  terianism  is  the  established  religion  of 
greatdaiigeratthebattleofTolbiac, made?  Scotland.  This  Presbyterianism  is  no- 
avow  to  l^ome  a  Christian  if  he  escaped;  \  thing  more  than  pure  Calvinism,  suclyas 
but  is  it  natural  that  he  should  address  a  \  once  existed  in  xrance,  and  still  exists  at 
strange  god  on  such  an  occasion?  Would  \  Geneva. 


not  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom  have 
acted  the  most  powerfully?  Where  is 
the  Christian  who,  in  a  battle  against  the 
Turks,  would  not  rather  address  himself 
to  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  than  to  Maho- 
met? He  adds,  that  a  pigeon  brought 
the  phial  in  his  beak  to  anoint  Clovis, 
and  that  an  angel  brought  the  oriflamme , 


In  comparison  with  a  young  and  lively 
Frendi  bachelor  in  divini^,  brawling 
during  the  morning  in  the  schoob  of  the- 
ology, and  singinff  with  the  ladies  in  the 
evening,  a  Chur(£-of-£n^and  divine  Is 
aOato ;  but  this  Cato  is  hunself  a  gallant 
in  presence  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
Tlie  latter  affect  a  solemn  walk,  a  serious 
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demeanour,  a  large  hat,  a  long  robe  be- 
neath a  short  one,  and  preach  through 
the  nose.  All  churches  in  which  the 
ecclesiastics  are  so  happy  as  to  receive 
an  annual  income  of  fifty  thousand  livres, 
and  to  be  addressed  by  the  people  as 
"  my  lord,"  "  your  grace,"  or  *'  your 
eminence,"  they  denominate  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  These  gentlemen  have  also 
several  churches  in  £ngland,  where  they 
maintain  the  same  manners  and  gravity 
as  in  Scotland.  Ii  is  to  them  chiefly  that 
the  £nglish  are  indebted  for  the  strict 
sanctification  of  Sunday  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  They  are  forbidden 
either  to  labour  or  to  amuse  themselves. 
No  opera,  no  concert,  no  comedy,  in 
London  on  a  Sunday.  Even  cards  are 
expressly  forbidden  ;  and  there  are  only 
certain  people  of  quality,  who  are  deem- 
ed open  souls,  who  play  on  that  day. — 
The  rest  of  the  nation  attend  sermons, 
taverns,  and  their  small  afiairs  of  love. 

Although  episcopacy  and  presbyterian- 
ism  predominate  in  Great  Bntain,  all 
other  opinions  are  welcome  and  live 
tolerably  well  together,  although  the  va- 
rious preachers  reciprocally  detest  each 
other  with  nearly  the  same  cordiality  as 
a  Jansenist  damns  a  Jesuit. 

Enter  into  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don, a  place  more  respectable  than  many 
courts,  in  which  deputies  from  all  nations 
assemble  for  the  advantage  of  mankind. 
There  the  Jew,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian,  bargain  with  one  another  as  if 
they  were  of  the  same  religion,  and  be- 
stow the  name  of  infidel  upon  bankrupts 
only.  There  the  Presbyterian  gives  credit 
to  the  Anabaptist,  and  the  votary  of  the 
establishment  accepts  the  promise  of  the 
Quaker.  On  the  separation  of  these  free 
and  pacific  assemblies,  some  visit  the 
synagogue,  others  repair  to  the  tavern. 
Here  one  proceeds  to  baptise  his  son  in 
a  great  tub,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  there  another  de- 
prives his  boy  of  a  small  portion  of  his 
foreskin,  and  mutters  over  the  child  some 
Hebrew  words  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand ;  a  third  kind  hasten  to  their  chapels 
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to  wait  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord 
with  their  hats  on ;  and  all  are  content. 
Was  there  in  London  but  one  religion, 
despotism  might  be  apprehended  ;  if  two 
only,  they  would  seek  to  cut  each  other's 
throats ;  but  as  there  are  at  least  thirty, 
they  live  together  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

PRETENSIONS. 

Thbre  is  not  a  single  prince  in  Europe 
who  does  not  assume  the  title  of  sove- 
reign of  a  country  possessed  by  his  neigh- 
bour. This  political  madness  is  unknown 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  King  of 
Boutan  never  called  himself  Emperor  of 
China ;  nor  did  the  sovereign  of  Tartary 
ever  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Egypt. 

The  most  splendid  and  comprehensive 
pretensions  have  always  been  those  of  the 
popes ;  two  keys,  saltier,  gave  them  clear 
and  decided  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  They  bound  and  unbound 
everything  on  earth.  This  ligature  made 
them  masters  of  the  continent ;  and  St. 
Peter's  nets  gave  them  the  dominion  of 
the  seas. 

Many  learned  theologians  thought, 
that  when  these  gods  were  assailed  by  the 
Titans,  called  Lutherans,  Anglicans,  and 
Calvinists,  &c.,  they  themselves  reduced 
some  articles  of  their  pretensions.  It  is 
certain  that  many  of  them  became  more 
modest,  and  that  their  celestial  court 
attended  more  to  propriety  and  decency ; 
bat  their  pretensions  were  renewed  on 
every  opportunity  that  offered.  No  other 
proof  is  necessary  than  the  conduct  of 
Aldobiandini,Clement  VIII.,  to  the  great 
Henry  IV.,  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  him  an  absolution  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for,  on  account  of  his 
being  already  absolved  by  the  bishops  of 
his  own  kingdom,  and  also  on  account  of 
his  being  victorious. 

Aldobrandini  at  first  resisted  for  a 
whole  year,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  as  the  ambassador 
of  France.  At  last  he  consented  to  open 
to  Henry  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  on  the  following  conditions  :— 
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1.  That  Henry  should  ask  pardon  for 
having  made  the  sub-porters — that  is, 
the  bishops — open  the  gate  to  him,  in- 
stead of  applying  to  the  grand  porter. 

2.  That  he  should  acknowledge  him- 
self to  have  forfeited  the  throne  of  France 
till  Aldobrandini,  by  (he  plentitude  of 
his  power,  reinstated  him  on  it. 

3.  That  he  should  be  a  second  time 
consecrated  and  crowned  ;  the  first  coro- 
nation having  been  null  and  void,  as  they 
were  performed  without  the  express 
order  of  Aldobrandini. 

4.  That  he  should  expel  all  the  Pro- 
testants from  his  kingdom  ;  which  would 
have  neither  been  honourable  nor  possi- 
ble. It  would  not  have  been  honourable, 
because  the  Protestants  had  profusely 
shed  their  blood  to  establish  him  as  king 
of  France ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
possible,  as  the  number  of  these  dissi- 
dents amounted  to  two  millions. 

5.  That  he  should  immediately  make 
war  on  the  Grand  Turk,  which  would 
not  have  been  more  honourable  or  possi- 
ble than  the  last  condition,  as  the  Grand 
Turk  had  recognised  him  as  King  of 
France  at  a  time  when  Rome  refused  to 
do  so,  and  as  Henry  had  neither  troops, 
nor  money,  nor  ships,  to  engage  in  such 
an  insane  war  with  his  faithful  ally. 

6.  That  he  should  receive  in  an  atti- 
tude of  complete  prostration  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  pope's  letfate,  according  to 
the  usual  form  in  which  it  is  administer- 
ed ;  that  is  in  fact,  that  he  should  be 
actually  scourged  by  the  legate. 

7.  That  he  should  recal  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom by  the  parliament  for  the  attempt 
made  to  assassinate  him  by  Jean  Chatel, 
their  scholar. 

I  omit  many  other  minor  pretensions. 
Henry  obtained  a  mitigation  of  a  number 
of  them.  In  particular,  he  obtained  the 
Concession,  although  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  that  the  scourging  should 
be  inflicted  only  by  proxy,  and  by  the 
^and  of  Aldobrandini  himself. 
'  You  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that  his 
holiness  was  obliged  to  require  those  ex- 


travagant conditions  by  that  old  and  in*' 
veterate  demon  of  the  south,  Philip  Il.y 
who  was  more  powerful  at  Rome  than 
the  pope  himself.  You  compare  Aldo* 
brandini  to  a  contemptible  poltroon  of  a 
soldier  whom  his  colonel  forces  forward 
to  the  trenches  by  caning  him. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  Clement  VITI. 
was  indeed  afraid  of  Philip  II.,  but  that 
he  was  not  less  attached  to  the  rights  of 
the  tiara ;  and  that  it  was  so  exquisite  a 
gratification  for  the  grandson  of  a  banker 
to  scourge  a  king  of  France,  that  Aldo- 
brandini would  not  altogether  have  con- 
ceded this  point  for  the  world. 

You  will  reply,  that  should  a  pope  at 
pi^sent  renew  such  pretensions,  should 
he  now  attempt  to  apply  the  scourge  to 
a  king  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Naples,  or 
to  a  duke  of  Parma,  for  having  driven 
the  reverend  fathers  the  Jesuits  from 
their  dominions,  be  would  be  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  incurring  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Clement  VII.  did  from  Charles 
v.,  and  even  of  experiencing  still  greater 
humiliations; — that  it  is  necessary  to 
sacrifice  pretensions  to  interests ;  that 
men  must  yield  to  times  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  the  sheriflf  of  Mecca 
must  proclaim  Ali  Beg  king  of  Egypt,  if 
he  is  successful  and  firm  upon  the  tlirone. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  you  are  perfectly 
right. 

Fretensiom  of  the  Empire ;  extracted 
from  Glafey  and  Schurdar, 

T^pon  Rome  (none).  Even  Charles 
v.,  after  he  had  taken  Rome,  claimed 
no  right  of  actual  domain. 

Upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  from 
Viierbo  to  Civiui  Castellana,  the  estates 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  but  solemnly 
ceded  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 

Upon  Parma  and  Piacentia,  the  su- 
preme dominion  as  part  of  Lombardy, 
invaded  by  Julius  11.,  granted  by  Paul 
III.  to  his  bastard  Farnese :  homage  al- 
ways paid  for  them  to  the  pope  from  that 
lime ;  the  sovereignty  always  claimed 
by  the  seigneurs  of  Lombardy  ;  the  right 
of  sovereignty  completely  ceded  to  the 
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emperor  by  the  treaties  of  Cambray  and 
of  London,  at  the  peace  of  1737. 

Upon  Tuscany,  right  ot  sovereignty 
exercised  by  Charles  V.;  an  estate  of 
the  empire,  belonging  now  to  the  em- 
peror's brother. 

Upon  the  republic  of  Lucca,  erected 
into  a  duchy  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in 
1328;  the  senators  declared  afterwards 
▼icarsof  the  empire  by  Charles  IV.  The 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  however,  in  the 
war  oi  1701,  exercised  in  it  his  right  of 
sovereignty  by  levying  upon  it  a  large 
contribution. 

Upon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ceded  by 
the  Emperor  Wincenslaus  to  Galeas 
Visconti,  but  considered  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  duchy  of  Mirandola,  re- 
united to  the  house  of  Austria  in  1711 
by  Joseph  I. 

Upon  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  erected 
into  a  duchy  by  Charles  V. ;  reunited 
m  like  manner  in  1708. 

Upon  Guastalla,  Novellaria,  Bozzolo, 
and  CastigUone,  eUo  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
detached  from  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 

Upon  the  whole  of  Montserrat,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Savov  received  the 
investiture  at  Vienna  in  1708. 

Upon  Piedmont,  the  investiture  of 
which  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperur 
Sigismuiid  ou  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Aroa- 
deus  VIII. 

Upon  the  county  of  Asti,  bestowed  by 
Charles  V.  on  the  house  of  Savoy ;  the 
dukds  of  Savoy  always  vicars  in  Italy 
from  ilie  time  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund. 

Upon  Genoa,  formerly  part  of  the  do- 
main of  the  Lombard  kings.  Frederick 
Bdfbarossa  granted  to  it  in  fief  the  coast 
from  Monaco  to  Porta-Venere  ;  it  is  free 
under  Charles  V.  in  1529  ;  but  the  words 
of  the  instrument  are  "  In  civitate  nostra 
Genoa,  et  salvia  romani  imperii  juribus." 

Upon  the  fiefs  of  Langues,  of  which 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  the  direct  do- 
main. 

Upon  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona, 
rights  fallen  into  neglect. 


Upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  rights  still 
more  ftillen  into  neglect.  Almost  all  the 
states  of  Italy  are  or  have  been  in  vas- 
salage to  the  empire. 

Upon  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
the  fiefs  of  which  were  granted  by  Fre- 
derick Barberossa. 

Upon  Denmark,  formerly  a  fief  of  the 
empire ;  Otho  I.  granted  the  investiture 
of  it. 

Upon  Poland,  for  the  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula. 

Upon  Bohemia  and  Silesia^  united  lo 
the  empire  by  Charles  IV.  in  1355. 

Upon  Prussia,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VII. ;  the  grand  master  of  Prussia  ac- 
knowledged a  member  of  the  empire  in 
1500. 

Upon  Livonia,  from  the  time  of  the 
knights  of  the  sword. 

Upon  Hungary,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  11. 

Upon  Lorraine,  by  tJie  treaty  of  1542 ; 
acknowledged  an  estate  of  the  empire, 
paying  taxes  to  support  the  war  against 
the  Turks. 

Upon  the  duchy  of  Bar  down  to  the 
year  1311,  when  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
conquered  it,  did  homage  for  it. 

Upon  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  rights  of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

Upon  the  kingdom  of  Aries  and  Bur- 
gundy on  the  other  side  of  the  Jura, 
which  Conrad  the  Salian,  possessed  in 
chief  by  his  wife. 

Upon  Dauphiny,  as  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries.  The  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  hteving  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Aries  in  1465,  and  created  the  dau- 
phin of  France  his  viceroy. 

Upon  Provence,  as  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  for  which  Charles  of 
Anjou  did  homage  to  the  empire. 

Upon  the  principality  of  Orange,  as 
an  arriere  fief  of  the  empire. 

Upon  Avignon,  for  the  same  reason. 
I      Upon  Sardinia,  which  Frederick  II. 
f  erected  into  a  kingdom, 
^      Upon  Switzerland,  as  a  member  of 
:•  the  kingdoms  of  Aries  and  Burgundy. 
^      Upon  Dalmatia^  a  great  part  of  which 
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belongs  at  present  wholly  to  the  Vene- 
tians, and  the  rest  to  Hungary. 

PRIDE. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  fa- 
miliarly to  his  friend—"  Send  to  me  the 
persons  to  whom  you  wish  me  to  give  the 
Gauls."  In  another,  he  complains  of 
being  fatigued  with  letters  from  I  know 
not  what  princes,  who  thank  him  for 
causing  their  provinces  to  be  erected  into 
kingdoms;  and  he  adds  that  he  does  not 
even  know  where  these  kingdoms  are 
situated. 

It  is  probable,  that  Cicero,  who  often 
saw  the  Roman  people,  the  sovereign 
people,  applaud  and  obey  him,  and  who 
was  thanked  by  kings  whom  he  knew 
not,  had  some  emotions  of  pride  and 
vanity. 

Though  the  sentiment  is  not  at  all  con- 
sistent in  so  pitiful  an  animal  as  man,  yet 
we  can  paraon  it  in  a  Cicero^  a  C8e.<ar, 
or  a  Scipio;  but  when  in  the  extremity 
of  one  of  our  half  barburous  provinces,  a 
man  who  may  have  bought  a  small  situ- 
ation, and  printed  poor  verses,  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  be  proud,  it  is  very 
laughable. 

PRIESTS. 

Priests  in  a  state  approach  nearly  to 
what  preceptor^  are  in  private  families  . 
it  is  their  province  to  teach,  pray,  and 
supply  example.  They  ought  to  have  no 
authority  over  the  masters  of  the  house ; 
at  least  until  it  can  be  proved  that  he 
who  gives  the  wages  ought  to  obey  him 
who  receives  them.  Of  all  religions  the 
one  which  most  positively  excludes  the 
priesthood  from  civil  authority,  is  that  oi 
Jesus.  "Give  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's.*' — "  Among  you  there 
is  neither  first  nor  last." — "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world. ^' 

The  quarrels  between  the  empires  and 
the  priesthood,  which  have  bedewed 
Europe  with  blood  for  more  than  six 
centuries,  hnve  therefore  been,  on  the 
part  of  the  priests,  nothing  but  rebellion 


at  once  against  God  and  man,  and  ft 
continual  sin  a^^ainst  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  the  time  of  Calchas,  who  assas- 
sinated the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, unto 
Gregory  XII. and  Sixtus  V.,  two  bishops 
who  would  have  deprived  lienry  IV.  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  Sacerdotal  power 
has  been  injurious  to  the  world. 

Prayer  is  not  dominion ,  nor  exhortation 
despotism.  A  good  priest  ought  to  be  a 
physician  to  the  soul.  If  Hippocrates 
had  ordered  his  patients  to  take  hellebore 
under  pain  of  being  hanged,  he  would 
have  been  more  insane  and  barbarous 
than  Pbalaris,  and  would  have  had  little 
practice.  When  a  priest  says — VVorshi  p 
God  ;  be  just,  indulgent,  and  compas- 
sionate ;  he  is  then  a  good  physician ; 
when  he  says — Believe  me,  or  you  shall 
be  burnt,  he  is  an  assassin. 

The  magistrate  ought  to  support  and 
restrain  the  priest  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  father  of  a  family  ensures  respect  to 
the  preceptor,  and  prevents  him  from 
abusing  it.  The  agreement  of  church 
and  state  is  of  all  systems  the  most  mon- 
strous, for  it  necessarily  implies  diyision, 
and  the  existence  of  two  contracting  par- 
ties. We  ought  to  say  the  protection 
given  by  government  to  the  priesthood  or 
church. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  and  done  in 
respect  to  countries  in  which  the  priest- 
hood have  obtained  dominion,  as  in  Sa- 
lem, where  Melchisedechwas  priest  and 
king ;  in  Japan,  where  the  dairo  has 
been  for  a  long  time  emperor?  I  answer, 
that  the  successors  of  Melchisedech  and 
the  dairos  have  been  set  aside. 

The  Turks  are  wise  in  this ;  they  re- 
ligiously make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
but  they  will  not  permit  the  xerif  of 
Mecca  to  excommunicate  the  sultan. 
Neither  will  they  purchase  from  Mecca 
permission  not  to  observe  the  ramadan, 
or  the  liberty  of  espousing  their  cousins 
.  or  their  nieces.  They  are  not  judged  by 
;  imans,  whom  the  xerif  delegates ;  nor 
do  they  pay  the  first  year's  revenue  to 
the  xerif.  What  is  to  be  said  of  all  that  ? 
Reader,  speak  for  yourself. 
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Fathkr  Navarette,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  relates 
the  following  speech  of  the  delai-lama  to 
his  privy  council : — 

"  My  venerable  brothers,  you  and  I 
know  very  well  that  I  am  not  immortal ; 
but  it  is  proper  that  the  people  should 
think  80.  The  Tartars  of  great  and  little 
Thibet  are  people  with  stiff  necks  and 
little  information,  who  require  a  heavy 
yoke  and  gross  inventions.  Convince 
them  of  my  immortality,  and  the  glory 
will  reflect  on  you,  and  you  will  procure 
honours  and  riches. 

'*  When  the  time  shall  come  in  which 
the  Tartars  will  be  more  enlightened,  we 
may  then  confess  that  the  grand  lamas 
are  not  now  immortal,  but  that  their  pre- 
decessors were  so  ;  and  that  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  theerection  of  a  grand  edifice, 
is  no  longer  so  when  it  is  established  on 
an  immoveable  foundation. 

'^  I  hesitated  at  Brst  to  distribute  the 
ogrenuns  of  my  water-closet,  properly 
inclosed  in  crystals  ornamented  with 
gilded  copper,  to  the  vassals  of  my  em- 
pire ;  but  these  relics  have  been  received 
with  so  much  respect,  that  the  usage 
must  be  continued^  which  after  all  exhi- 
bits noihing  repugnant  to  sound  morals, 
and  brings  much  money  into  our  sacred 
treasury. 

'*  If  any  impious  reasoner  should  ever 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  that 
one  end  of  our  sacred  person  is  not  so 
divine  as  the  other, — should  they  protest 
against  our  relics,  you  will  maintain  their 
value  and  importance  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power. 

**  And  if  you  are  finally  obliged  to  give 
up  the  sanctity  of  our  nether  end,  you 
must  take  care  to  preserve  in  the  minds 
of  the  reasoners  the  most  profund  respect 
for  our  understaitdintt,  just  as  in  a  treaty 
with  the  Moguls,  we  have  ceeded  a  poor 
province,  in  order  to  secure  our  peace- 
able possession  of  the  remainder. 

**  So  long  as  our  Tartars  of  great  and 
little  Thibet  are  unable  to  read  and  write, 


they  will  remain  ignorant  and  devout ; 
you  may  therefore  boldly  take  their  mo- 
ney, intrigue  with  their  wives  and  their 
daughters,  and  threaten  them  with  the 
anger  of  the  god  Fo  if  they  complain. 

**  When  the  time  of  correct  reasoning 
shall  arrive,  (for  it  will  arrive  some  day 
or  other,)  you  will  then  take  a  totally 
opposite  course,  and  say  directly  the 
contrary  of  what  your  predecessor  have 
said,  for  you  ought  to  change  the  nature 
of  your  curb  in  proportion  as  the  horses 
become  more  difficult  to  govern.  Your 
exterior  must  be  more  grave,  your  in- 
trigues more  mysterious,  your  secrets 
better  guarded,  your  sophistry  more  daz- 
zling, and  your  policy  more  refined.  You 
will  then  be  the  pilots  of  a  vessel  which 
is  leaky  on  all  sides.  Have  under  you 
subalterns  continually  employed  at  the 
pumps,  and  as  caulkers  to  slop  all  the 
holes.  You  will  navigate  with  difBculty, 
but  you  will  still  proceed,  und  be  enabled 
to  cast  into  the  fire  or  the  water,  as  may 
be  most  convenient^  all  those  who  would 
examine  whether  you  have  properly  re- 
fitted the  vessel. 

**  If  among  the  unbelievers  is  a  prince 
of  Calkas,  a  chief  of  the  Calmucks,  a 
prince  of  Casan,  or  any  other  powerful 
prince,  who  has  unhappily  too  much  wit, 
take  great  care  not  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Respect  him,  and  continually  observe 
that  you  hope  he  will  return  to  the  holy 
path.  As  to  simple  citizens,  spare  them 
not,  and  the  better  men  they  are,  the 
more  you  ought  to  labour  to  exterminate 
them  ;  for  being  men  of  honour  they  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  to  you. 

'*  You  will  exhibit  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove,  the  prudence  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  paw  of  the  lion,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.'* 

The  dalai-lama  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced these  words  when  the  earth 
trembled ;  lightnings  sparkled  in  the  fir- 
mament from  one  pole  to  the  other; 
thunders  rolled,  and  a  celestial  voice  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  '^  Adore  God  and  not 
the  grand  lama.'' 

All  the  inferior  lamas  iosi^^ted  that  the 
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voice  9aid,  "  Adore  God  and  the  grand 
lama;**  and  they  were  believed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibit ;  but 
they  are  believed  no  longer. 

PRIOR,  BUTLER,  AND  SWIFT. 

It  was  not  known  to  France  that  Prior, 
who  was  deputed  by  Queen  Anne  to 
adjust  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  with  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  poet.  France  has  since  re- 
paid England  in  the  same  coin,  for  Car- 
dinal Dubois  sent  our  Destouches  to 
London,  where  he  passed  as  little  for  a 
poet  as  Prior  in  France.  Prior  was  ori- 
ginally an  attendant  at  a  tavern  kept  by 
his  uncle,  when  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  a 
good  poet  himself  and  a  lover  of  the 
bottle,  one  day  surprised  him  reading 
Horace ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord 
Aiisa  found  his  gardener  reading  Newton. 
Ailsa  made  his  gardener  a  good  geme- 
trician,  and  Dorset  made  a  very  agree- 
able poet  of  his  vintner. 

It  was  Prior  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  soul  under  the  title  of  Alma,*  and 
it  is  the  most  natural  which  has  hitherto 
been  composed  on  an  existence  so  much 
felt,  and  so  little  known.  The  soul,  ac 
cording  to  Alma,  resides  at  first,  in  the 
extremities;  in  the  feet  and  the  hands  of 
children,  and  from  thence  gradually  as- 
cends to  the  centre  of  the  body  at  the 
age  of  pubeity.  Its  next  step  is  to  the 
heart,  in  which  it  engenders  sentiments 
of  love  and  heroism  :  thence  it  mounts 
to  the  head  at  a  mature  age,  where  it 
reasons  as  well  as  it  is  able  ;  and  in  old 
age  it  is  not  known  what  becomes  of  it ; 
it  is  the  sap  of  an  aged  tree  which  eva- 
porates, and  is  not  renewed  again.  This 
work  is  probably  too  long,  for  all  plea- 
santry snould  be  short;  and  it  might 
even  be  as  well  were  the  serious  short 
also. 

Prior  made  a  small  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Hochstet.  1 1  is  not  eq  uul  t  o  h  is  Al  ma ; 
there  is  however  one  good  apostrophe  to 
Boileau,  who  is  called  a  satirical  flatterer 
for  takinpr  so  much  pHJns  to  sing  that 
Louis  did  not  pass  the  Rhine.  Our  ple- 
nipotentiary finished  by  paraphrasing,  in 


fifteen  hundred  verses,  the  words  attri* 
buted  to  Solomon,  that  '*  all  is  vanity.*' 
Fifteen  thousand  verses  might  be  written 
on  this  subject ;  but  wo  to  him  who  says 
all  which  can  be  said  upon  it  1 

At  length  Queen  Anne  dying,  the  mi* 
nistry  changed,  and  the  peace  adjusted 
by  Prior  being  altogether  unpopular,  he 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  an 
edition  of  his  works;  which  were  sub- 
scribed for  by  his  party :  after  which  he 
died  like  a  philosopher,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  dying  of  all  respectable 
Englishmen. 

Hudibrat, 

There  is  an  English  poem  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  foreigners  under- 
stand, entitled  Hudibras.     U  is  a  very 
humorous  work,  although  the  subject  is 
the  civil  war  of  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
A  struggle  which  cobt  so  much  blood 
and  so  many  tears,  originated  a  poem 
which  obliges  the  most  serious  reader  to 
smile.     An  example  of  this  contrast  is 
found  in  our  Satire  of  Menippus.     Cer- 
tainly the  Romans  would  not  have  made 
a  burlesque  poem  on  the  wars  of  Pompey 
and  Cesar,or  the  proscription  of  Anthony 
and  Ociavius.     How  then  is  it  that  the 
frightful  evils  of  the  League  in  France, 
and  of  the  wars  between  the  king  and 
parliament  in   England,   have    proved 
sources  of  pleasantry  ?  because  at  bottom 
there  is  something  ridiculous  hid  beneath 
these  fatal   quarrels.     The  citizens  of 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  the  faction  0/  Six- 
teen, mingled  impertinence  with  the  mi* 
series  of  faction.  The  intrigues  of  women, 
of  the  legates  and  of  the  monks,  presented 
a  comic  aspect,  notwithstanding  the  cala- 
mities which  they  produced.    The  theo- 
logical disputes  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
puritans  in  England,  were  also  very  open 
to  raillery ;  and  this  fund  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, well  managed,  might  pleasantly 
enough  aid  in  dispersing  the  tragical  hor- 
rors which  abound  on  the  surface.     If 
the  bull  Unigenitus  caused  the  sheddina 
of  blood,  the  little  poem  "  Philotantjs  * 
was  no  less  suitable  to  subject ;  and  it  is 
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only  to  be  complained  of  for  not  being 


so  gay,  so  pleasant,  and  so  various  as  it    sary.    Pleasantry  requiring  explanation 


might  have  been  ;  and  for  not  fulfilling 


time,  a  commentary  is  eternally  neces. 


ceases  to  be  pleasantry ;   and  a  com* 


in  the  course  of  the  work  the  promise  i  mentator  on  bon  mots  is  seldom  capa* 
held  out  by  its  commencement.  <  ble  of  conveying  them. 

The  poem  of  Ilupibras  of  which  l\  n/*  n        c    •/•/ 

speak,  seems  to  be  a  composition  of  the  \  ^J  ^^^^  ^"'v'- 

satire  of  Menippus  and  of  Don  Quixote.  \  How  is  it  that  in  France  so  little  is 
It  surpasses  them  in  the  advantage  of  >  understood  of  the  works  of  the  ingenius 
▼erse  and  also  in  wit ;  the  former  indeed  )  Do<:tor  Swift,  who  is  called  the  Rabelais 
does  not  come  near  it ;  being  a  very  mid-  \  of  England  ?  He  has  the  honour,  like 
dling  production ;  but  notwithstanding  \  the  latter,  of  being  a  churchman  and  an 
his  wit,  the  author  of  iludibras  is  much  |  universal  joker ;  but  Rabelais  was  not 
beneath  Don  Quixote.  Taste,  vivacity,  \  above  his  age,  and  Swift  is  much  above 
the  art  of  narrating  and  of  introducing  \  Rabelais. 

adventures,  with  the  Aiculty  of  never  j  Our  curate  of  Meudon,  in  his  extrava^ 
being  tedious,  go  farther  than  wit ;  and  <  gant  and  unintelligible  book,  has  exhi«- 
moreover,  Don  Quixote  is  read  by  all  \  biied  extreme  gaiety  and  equally  great 
nntions,  and  Uudibras  by  the  English  |  impertinence.  He  has  lavished  at  once 
alone.  <  erudition,  coarseness  and  ennui.  A  good 

Builer,  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  s  story  of  two  pages  is  purchased  by  a  vo- 
poero,  was  contemporary  wiih  Milton,  \  lume  of  absurdities.  There  are  only 
and  enjoyed  infinitely  more  temporary  <  some  persons  of  an  eccentric  taste  who 
popularity  thaa  the  latter,  because  his  \  pique  themselves  upon  understanding 
work  was  humorous,  and  that  of  Milton  \  and  valuing  the  whole  uf  this  work.^The 
melancholy.  Butler  tnrned  the  enemies  <  rest  of  the  nation  laugh  at  the  humour  of 
of  King  Charles  II.  into  ridicule,  and  all  1  Rabelas,  and  despise  the  work  ;  regard«- 
the  recompense  he  received  was  the  fre*  \  ing  him  only  as  the  first  of  buffoons, 
quent  quotation  of  his  verses  by  that  \  We  regret  that  a  man  who  possessed  so 
monarch.  The  combats  of  the  knight  >  much  wit,  should  have  made  so  miserable 
iludibras  were  much  better  known  than  |  an  use  of  it.  He  is  a  drunken  philoso- 
the  battles  between  the  good  and  bad  <  pher,  who  wrote  only  in  the  moments  of 
angels  in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  court  >  his  intoxication. 

of  England  treated  Butler  no  better  than  \  Dr.  Swift  is  Rabelais  sober,  and  living 
the  celestial  court  treated  Milton  ;  both  <  in  good  company.  He  has  not  indeed 
the  one  and  the  other  died  in  want,  or  \  the  gaiety  of  the  former,  but  he  has  all 


very  near  it. 

A  man  whose  imagination  was  im- 
pregnated with  a  tenth  part  of  the  comic 
spirit,  good  or  bad,  which  pervades  this 
work,  could  not  but  be  very  pleasant ; 
but  he  must  take  care  how  he  translates 
Hudibras.     It  is  difficult  to  make  foreign 


the  finesse,  sense,  discrimination,  which 
is  wanted  by  our  curate  of  Meudon.^ 
His  verse  is  in  a  singular  taste,  and  al- 
most inimitable.  lie  exhibits  a  fine  vein 
of  humour,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse ; 
but  in  order  to  understand  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  his  country. 


readers  laugh  at  pleasantries  which  are  <      In  this  country  which  appears  so  ex- 


almost  forgotten  by  the  nation  which  has 
produced  them.  Dante  is  little  read  in 
Europe,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  so 
much  of  his  allusion ;  and  it  is  the  same 


traordinary  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  it 
has  excited  little  surprise  that  Doctor 
Swift,  dean  of  a  cathedml,  should  make 
merry  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub  with  Catho- 


with  Iludibras.  The  greater  part  of  the  \  licism,  Luiheranism,and  Calvinism  :  his 
humour  of  this  poem  t>eing  expended  on  <  own  defence  is,  that  he  has  not  meddled 
the  theology  and  theologians  of  iu  own  ^  with  Christianity.     He  pretends  to  re- 
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spect  the  parent  while  he  soovn^es  the 
children .  Certain  iastid  iou  s  persons  are 
of  opinion,  that  his  lashes  are  so  long, 
they  have  even  reached  ihe  father. 

This  famous  Tale  of  a  Tub,  is  the  an- 
cient story  of  the  three  invisible  rings, 
which  a  father  bequeathed  to  his  three 
children.  These  three  rings  were  the 
Jewish .  the  Chrtsttan,  and  the  Mahome- 
tan religions.  It  is  still  more  an  imita- 
tion of  the  history  of  Mero  and  Enegu 
by  Fotitenelle.  Mero  is  the  anagram  of 
Rome.  Enegu  of  Geneva,  and  they  are 
two  sisters  who  aspire  to  the  succession 
of  the  kingdom  of  their  father.  Mero 
reigns  the  first,  and  Fontenelle  represents 
her  as  a  sorceress,  who  plays  tricks  wtth 
bread  and  effects  conjuration  with  dead 
bodies.  This  is  precisely  the  Lord  Peter 
of  Swift,  who  presents  a  piece  of  bread 
to  his  two  brothers,  and  says  to  them, 
<<  Here  is  some  excellent  burgundy,  my 
friends;  this  panridgeisofa  delicious 
flavour.''  Lord  Peter  in  Swift  performs 
the  same  part  with  the  Mero  of  Fonte- 
nelle. 

Thus  almost  all  is  imitation.  The 
idea  of  the  Persian  Letters  was  taken 
from  that  of  the  Turkish  Spy.  Boyardo 
imitated  Puici ;  Ariosto,  Boyardo  ;  the 
most  original  wits  borrow  from  one  an- 
other. Cervantes  makes  a  madman  of 
his  Don  Quixote,  but  is  Orlando  any- 
thing else  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide by  which  of  the  two  knight-errantry 
is  most  ridiculed,  the  grotesque  portrai. 
ture  o£  Cervantes,  or  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  Ariosto  ?  Metastasia  has  borrow- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  operas  from  our 
French  tragedies;  and  many  English 
authors  have  copied  us,  and  said  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  with  books  as  with  the 
fires  in  our  grates ;  everybody  borrows 
a  light  from  his  neighbour  to  kindle  his 
own,  which  in  its  turn  is  communicated 
to  others,  and  each  partakes  of  all. 

PRIVILEGE— PRIVILEGED 
CASES. 

CusTou,  which  almost  always  prevails 
against  reason,  would  have  the  offences 


of  ecclesiastics  and  monks  against  d[wA 
orders,  which  are  very  frequent,  called 
privileged  offences;  and  these  offences 
common  which  regard  only  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  cases  that  are  abandoned  to 
the  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  and  with  which 
the  civil  power  does  not  interfere. 

The  church  having  no  jurisdiction  but 
that  which  sovereigns  have  granted  it, 
and  the  judges  of  the  church  being  thus 
only  judses  privileged  by  the  sovereign, 
those  cases  should  be  called  privileged 
which  it  is  their  province  to  judge,  and 
those  common  offences  which  are  pu- 
nishable by  the  prince's  officers.  But 
the  canonists,  who  are  very  rarely  exact 
in  their  expressions,  particularly  when 
treating  of  regal  jurisprudence,  having 
regarded  a  priest  called  the  official,  as 
being  of  right  the  sole  judge  of  the  clergy, 
they  have  entitled  that  privilege,  which 
in  common  law  belongs  to  lay  tribunals, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  monarch  have 
adopted  this  expression  in  France. 

To  conform  himself  to  this  costom, 
the  judge  of  the  church  takes  cognisance 
only  of  common  crime;  in  respect  to 
privileged  cases  he  can  act  only  concur- 
rently with  the  regal  judge,  who  repairs 
to  the  episcopal  court,  where  however 
he  is  but  the  assessor  of  the  judge  of  the 
church.  Both  are  assisted  by  their  re- 
gister ;  each  separately,  but  in  one  an- 
other's presence,  takes  notes  of  the  course 
of  the  proceedings.  The  official  who 
presides  alone  interrogates  the  accused  ; 
and  if  the  royal  judge  has  questions  to 
put  to  him,  he  must  have  permission  of 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  propose  them. 

This  procedure  is  composed  of  form- 
alities, and  produces  delays  which  should 
not  be  admitted  in  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Judges  of  the  church  who  have  not  made 
a  study  of  laws  and  formalities  are  sel- 
dom able  to  conduct  criminal  proceed- 
ings without  giving  place  to  appeals, 
which  ruin  the  accused  in  expense,  make 
him  languish  in  chains,  or  retard  his  pu- 
nishment if  he  is  guilty. 

Besides,  the  French  have  no  precise 
law  to  determine  which  are  privileged 
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cases.  A  criminal  often  ^oans  in  a 
dungeon  for  a  whole  year,  without  know- 
ing what  tribunal  will  judge  him. 

Priests  and  monks  are  in  the  state  and 
subjects  of  it.  It  is  very  strange,  that 
when  they  trouble  society  they  are  not 
to  hff  judged,  like  other  citizens,  by  the 
officers  of  the  sovereign. 

Among  the  Jews,  even  the  high  priest 
had  not  the  privilege  which  our  laws 
grant  to  simple  parish  priests.  Solomon 
deposed  the  hiij:h  priest  Abiathar,  without 
referring  him  to  the  Synagogue  to  take  his 
trial.  Jesus  Christ,  accused  before  a  se- 
cular and  Pagan  judge,  challenged  not 
his  jurisdiction.  St.  Paul,  translated  to 
the  tribunal  of  Felix  and  Festus,  declin- 
ed not  their  judgment. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  first  granted 
this  privilege  to  bishops.  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  extended  it  to  all 
the  clergy,  and  Justinian  confirmed  it. 

In  digesting  the  criminal  code  of  1670, 
tlie  counsellor  of  state,  Pussort,  and  the 
President  of  Novion,  wished  to  abolish 
the  conjoint  proceeding,  and  to  give  to 
royal  judges  alone  the  right  of  judging 
the  clergy  accused  of  privileged  cases; 
but  this  so  reasonable  desire  was  com- 
baited  by  the  first  President  De  Lamoig- 
BOQ,  and  the  Advocate-geueral  Talon, 
and  a  law  which  was  made  to  reform  our 
abuses  confirmed  the  most  ridiculous  of 
them. 

A  declaration  of  the  king,  of  the  26tb 
of  April,  1657,  forbids  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  continue  the  proceeding  com- 
menced against  Cardinal  Retz,  accused 
of  high  treason.  The  same  declaration 
desires  that  the  suits  of  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops  of  the  kingdom, 
accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  are 
to  be  conducted  and  judged  by  eccle- 
siastical judges,  as  ordered  by  the  canons. 

But  this  deiUaratiou,  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  the  kingdoms,  has  not  been 
registered  in  any  parliament,  and  would 
not  be  followed.  Our  books  relate  se- 
veral sentences  which  have  doomed  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  and  bishops  to  im- 
prisonment, deposition,  confiscation,  aiui 


other  punishments.  These  punishments 
were  pronounced  against  the  Bishop  of 
Nantes,  by  sentence  of  the  25ih  of  June, 
1456. 

Against  Jean  de  la  Balue,  Cardinal 
and  Bishop  of  Angers,  by  sentence  dated 
the29thof  July,  1469. 

Against  Jean  Uebert,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, in  1480. 

Against  Louis  de  Rochechouart,  Bi- 
shop of  Nantes,  in  1481. 

Against  Geofiroi  de  Pompadour,  Bi- 
shop or  Perigueux,  and  George  d'Am- 
boise,  Bishop  of  Montauban,  in  1488. 

Against  Geoffroi  Dintiville,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  in  1531. 

Against  Bernard  Lordai,  Bishop  of 
PumierSi  in  1537. 

Against  Cardinal  deChatillon,  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  the  19th  of  March,  1569. 

Against  GeoiTroi  de  La  Martonie,  Bi- 
sop  of  Amiens,  the  9th  of  July,  1594. 

Against  Gilbert  Genebrard,  Archbi- 
shop of  Aix,  the  26th  of  January,  1596. 

Against  William  Rose,  Bishop  of  Sen- 
lis,  the  5th  of  September,  1598. 

Against  Cardinal  de  Sourdis,  Archbi* 
shop  of  Bordeaux,  the  17ih  of  November, 
1615. 

The  parliament  sentenced  Cardinalde 
Bouillon  to  be  imprisoned,  and  seized 
his  property  on  the  20th  of  June,  1710. 

Cardinal  de  Mailly,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  in  1717,  made  a  law  tending  to 
destroy  the  ecclesiastical  peace  esta- 
blished by  the  government.  The  hang- 
man publicly  burned  the  law  by  sentence 
of  parliament. 

The  sieur  Languet,  Bishop  of  Soisson?, 
having  maintained  that  he  could  not  be 
judged  by  the  justice  of  the  king  even  for 
ihe  crime  of  high  treason,  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  livres. 

In  the  shiimeful  troubles  excited  by 
the  refusal  of  sacraments,  the  simple  pre- 
sidial  of  Nantes  condemned  the  bishop 
of  that  city  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  thousand 
francs,  for  having  refused  the  commu- 
nion to  those  who  demanded  it. 

In  1764,  the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  of 
the  name  of  Montillet,  was  fined,  and 
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his  command,  refl:arded  as  a  defamatory 
libel,  was  burnt  by  the  executioner  at 
Bordeaux. 

These  examples  have  been  very  fre- 
quent. The  maxim,  that  ecclesiastics 
are  entirely  ameniable  to  ihe  justice  of  the 
king,  like  other  citizens,  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
express  law  which  commands  it ;  but 
the  opinion  of  all  lawyers,  the  unanim- 
ous cry  of  the  nation,  and  the  good  of  the 
state,  are  in  themselves  a  law. 

PROPERTY. 

"  Liberty  and  property*'  is  the  great 
national  cry  of  the  English.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  *'  St.  George  and  my 
right,'*  or  "  St.  Denis  and  Mont-joie ;" 
it  is  the  cry  of  nature. 

From  Switzerland  to  China,  the  pea- 
sants are  the  real  occupiers  of  the  land. 
The  right  of  conquest  alone  has,  in  some 
countries,  deprived  men  of  a  right  so 
natural. 

The  general  advantage  or  good  of  a 
nation,  is  that  of  the  sovereign,  of  the 
magistrate,  and  of  the  people,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Is  this  possession  of 
lands  by  the'peasantry  equally  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  throne  and  the 
people  in  all  periods  and  circumstances  ? 
in  order  to  its  being  the  most  beneficial 
system  for  the  throne,  it  must  be  that 
which  produces  the  most  considerable 
revenue,  and  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  army. 

We  must  inquire  therefore,  whether 
this  principle  or  plan  tends  clearly  to  in- 
crease commerce  and  population.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  possessor  of  an  estate 
will  cultivate  his  own  inheritance  better 
than  that  of  another.  The  spirit  of  pro- 
perty doubles  a  man's  strength.  He 
labours  for  himself  and  his  family  both 
with  more  vigour  and  pleasure  than  he 
would  for  a  master.  The  slave,  who  is 
in  the  power  of  another,  has  but  little 
inclination  for  marriage  :  he  often  shud- 
ders even  at  the  thought  of  producing 
slaves  like  himself.  His  industry  is 
damped ;  his  soul  is  brutalised ;  and  his 


strength  is  never  exercised  in  its  full 
energy  and  elasticity.  The  possessor  of 
property,  on  the  contrary,  desires  a  wife 
to  share  his  happiness,  and  children  to 
assist  in  his  labours.  Mis  wife  and  chil- 
dren  constitute  his  wealth.  The  estate 
of  such  a  cultivator,  under  the  hands  of 
an  active  and  willing  family,  may  become 
ten  times  more  productive  than  it  was 
before.  The  general  commerce  will  be 
increased.  The  treasure  of  the  prince 
will  accumulate.  The  country  wilt  sup- 
ply more  soldiers.  It  is  clear  therefore, 
that  the  system  is  beneficial  to  the  prince, 
Poland  would  be  thrice  as  populous  and 
wealthy  as  it  is  at  present,  if  the  peasants 
were  not  slaves. 

Nor  is  the  system  less  beneficial  to  the 
great  landlords.  If  we  suppose  one  of 
these  to  possess  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  cultivated  by  serfs,  these  ten  thou- 
sand acres  will  produce  him  but  a  very 
scanty  revenue,  which  will  be  frequently 
absorbed  in  repairs,  and  reduced  to  no- 
thing by  the  irregularity  and  severity  of 
the  seasons.  What  will  he  in  fact  be, 
although  his  estates  may  be  vastly  more 
extensive  than  we  have  mentioned,  if  at 
the  same  time  they  are  unproductive? 
He  will  be  merely  the  possessor  of  an 
immense  solitude.  He  will  never  be 
really  rich  but  in  proportion  as  his  vassals 
are  so  ;  his  prosperity  depends  on  theirs. 
If  this  prosperity  advances  so  far  as  to 
render  the  land  too  populous  ;  if  land  is 
wanting  to  employ  the  labour.of  so  many 
indusirious  hands — as  hands  in  the  first 
instance  were  wanting  to  cultivate  the 
land — then  the  superfluity  of  necessary 
labourers  will  flow  off  into  cities  and  sea- 
ports, into  manufactories  and  armies. 
Population  will  have  produced  this  de- 
cided benefit,  and  the  possession  of  the 
lands  by  the  real  cultivators,  under  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  which  enriches  the  land- 
lords, will  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
increase  of  population. 

There  is  another  species  of  property 
not  less  bentficial :  it  is  that  which  is 
freed  from  payment  of  rent  altogether, 
and  which  is  liable  only  to  those  general 
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imposts  which  are  levied  by  thesoTereign 
for  the  support  and  benefit  of  the  state. 
It  is  this  property  which  has  contributed 
in  a  particular  manner  to  the  wealth  of 
England,  of  Fiance,  and  the  free  cities 
of  Germany.  The  sovereigns  who  thus 
enfranchise  the  lands  which  constituted 
thf  ir  domains,  derived,  in  the  first  in- 
stadce,  vast  advantage  from  so  doing  by 
the  franchises  which  they  disposed  of 
being  eagerly  purchased  at  high  prices  ; 
and  they  derive  from  it,  even  at  the  pre. 
sent  day,  a  greater  advantage  still,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  England,  by  the 
progress  of  industry  and  commerce. 

England  furnished  a  grand  example 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  by  enfranchising 
the  lands  possessed  by  the  church  and 
the  monks.  Nothing  could  be  more 
odious  and  nothing  more  pernicious  than 
the  before  prevailing  practice  of  men, 
who  had  voluntarily  bound  themselves, 
by  the  rules  of  their  order,  to  a  life  of 
humility  and  poverty,  becoming  complete 
masters  of  the  very  finest  estates  in  the 
kingdom,  and  treating  the>  brethren  of 
mankind  as  mere  useful  animals,  as  no 
better  than  beasts  to  bear  their  burdens. 
The  state  and  opulence  of  this  small 
number  of  priests  degraded  human  na- 
ture; their  appropriated  and  accumu- 
lated wealth  impoverished  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  The  abuse  was  destroyed, 
and  England  became  rich. 

In  ail  the  rest  of  Europe,  commerce 
has  never  flourished  ;  the  arts  have  never 
attained  estimation  and  honour,  and  cities 
have  never  advanced  both  in  extent  and 
embellishment,  except  when  the  serfs  of 
the  crown  and  the  ehurch  held  their  lands 
in  property.  And  it  is  deserving  of  at- 
tentive remark,  that  if  the  church  thus 
lost  rights,  which  in  fact  never  truly  be- 
longed to  it,  the  crown  gained  an  exten- 
sion ofits  legitimate  rights,  for  the  church, 
whose  first  obligation  and  professed  prin- 
ciple it  is  to  imitate  its  great  legislator  in 
humility  and  poverty,  was  not  originally 
instituted  to  fatten  and  aggrandise  itself 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  represent- 


atire  of  the  state,  is  bound  to  manage 
with  economy,  the  produce  of  that  same 
labour  for  the  good  of  the  state  itself,  and 
for  the  splendour  of  the  throne.  In  every 
country  where  the  people  labour  for  the 
church,  the  state  is  poor  ;  but  wherever 
they  labour  for  themselves  and  the  sove* 
retffn,  the  state  is  rich. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  com- 
merce everywhere  extends  its  branches. 
The  mercantile  navy  becomes  a  school 
for  the  warlike  navy.  Great  commercial 
companies  are  formed.  The  sovereign 
finds  in  periods  of  difficult)  and  danger 
resources  before  unknown.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Austrian  states,  in  England,  and 
in  France,  we  see  the  prince  easily  bor- 
rowing from  his  subjects  an  hundred 
times  more  than  he  could  obtain  by  force 
while  the  people  were  bent  down  to  the 
earth  in  slavery. 

All  the  peasants  will  not  be  rich,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  so. 
The  state  requires  men  who  possess  no- 
thing but  strength  and  good  will.  Even 
such  however  who  appear  to  many  as  the 
very  outcasts  of  fortune,  will  participate 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  They  will 
be  free  to  dispose  of  their  labour  at  the 
best  market,  and  this  freedom  will  be  an 
efiective  substitute  for  property.  The 
assured  hope  of  adequate  wages  will 
support  their  spirits,  and  they  will  bring 
up  their  fisiroilies  in  their  own  lab«>rious 
and  serviceable  occupationswith  success, 
and  even  with  gaiety.  It  is  this  class, 
so  despised  by  the  great  and  opulent, 
that  constitutes,  be  it  remembered,  the 
nursery  for  soldiers.  Thus,  from  kings 
to  shepherds,  from  the  sceptre  io  the 
scythe,  all  is  animation  and  prosperity, 
and  the  principle  in  question  gives  new 
force  to  every  exertion. 

After  having  ascertained  whether  it  is 
beneficial  to  a  state  that  the  cultivators 
should  be  proprietors,  it  remains  to  be 
shown  liow  far  this  principle  may  be  pro- 
perly carried.  It  has  happened,  iu  more 
kingdoms  than  one,  that  the  emancipated 
serf  has  attained  such  wealth  by  his  skill 
and  industry  as  has  enabled  him  to  oo<* 
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cupy  the  station  of  his  former  masters, 
who  have  become  reduced  and  impover- 
ished by  their  luxury.  He  has  purchased 
their  lands  and  assumed  their  titles ;  the 
old  noblesse  have  been  degraded,  and  the 
new  have  been  only  envied  and  despised. 
Everything  has  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. Those  nations  which  have  per- 
mitted such  usurpations,  have  been  the 
sport  and  scorn  of  such  as  have  secured 
themselves  against  an  evil  so  baneful. 

The  errors  of  one  government  may  be- 
come a  lesson  for  others.  They  profit  by 
its  wise  and  salutary  institutions ;  they 
may  avoid  the  evil  it  has  incurred  through 
those  of  an  opposite  tendency. 

It  is  so  easy  to  oppose  the  restrictions 
of  law  to  the  cupidity  and  arrogance  of 
upstart  proprietors,  to  fix  the  extent  of 
lands  which  wealthy  plebians  may  be 
allowed  to  purchase,  to  prevent  their  ac- 
quisition of  large  seignorial  property  and 
privileges,  that  a  firm  and  wise  govern- 
ment can  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
having  en^nchised  servitude  and  enrich- 
ed indigence.  A  good  is  never  productive 
of  evil  but  when  it  is  carried  to  a  ',ul- 
pable  excess,  in  which  case  it  completely 
ceases  to  be  a  good.  The  examples  of 
other  nations  supply  a  warning ;  and 
upon  this  principle  it  is  easy  to  explain 
why  those  communities,  which  have  most 
recently  attained  civilisation  and  regular 
government,  frequently  surpass  rhe  mas- 
ters from  whom  they  drew  their  lessons. 

PROPHECIES. 

SECTION    X. 

This  word,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
signifies  prediction  of  the  future.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Jesus  said  to  his  disci- 
ples— *'  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 
understandint;  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  scriptures." 

We  shall  feel  the  indispensable  neces- 
.  sity  of  having  our  minds  opened  to  com- 
prehend the  prophecies,  if  we  reflect  that 


the  Jews,  who  were  the  depositories  of 
them,  could  never  recognise  Jesus  for  the 
Messiah,  and  that  for  eighteen  centuries 
our  theologians  have  disputed  with  them 
to  fix  the  sense  of  some  which  they  en- 
deavour to  apply  to  Jesus.  Such  is  that 
of  Jacob : — **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,nora  law-giver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.''  That  of 
Moses : — "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise 
up  unto  thee  a  prophet  like  unto  roe  from 
the  nations  and  from  thy  brethren  ;  unto 
him  shall  ye  hearken."  That  of  Isaiah  : 
— **  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel.*'  That  of  Daniel : — "  Seventy 
weeks  have  been  determined  in  fisivonr  of 
thy  people,"  &c.  But  our  object  here 
is  not  to  enter  into  theological  detail. 

Let  us  merely  observe  what  is  said  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  giving  a 
successor  to  Judas,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  acted  expressly  to  accomplish 
prophecies ;  but  the  apostles  themselves 
sometimes  quote  such  as  are  not  found 
in  the  Jewish  writings ;  such  is  that 
alleged  by  St.  Matthew  *. — "  And  became 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets.  He  shall  be  called  a  Na- 
zarene.'* 

St.  Jude,  in  his  epistle,  also  quotes  a 
prophecy  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  which 
is  apocryphal ;  and  the  author  of  the  im* 
perfect  work  on  St.  Matthew,  speaking  of 
the  star  seen  in  the  east  by  the  magi,  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  terms : — '*  It  is 
related  to  me  on  the  evidence  of  I  know 
not  what  writing,  which,  is  not  authentic, 
but  which,  far  from  destroying  faith  en- 
courages it,  that  there  was  a  nation  on  the 
borders  of  the  eastern  ocean  which  pos- 
sessed a  book  that  bears  the  name  of  Seth, 
in  which  the  star  that  appeared  to  the 
magi  is  spoken  of, and  the  presents  which 
these  magi  ofiered  to  the  son  of  God. 
This  nation,  instructed  by  the  book  in 
question,  chose  twelve  of  the  most  reli- 
gious personsamongst  them,  and  charged 
them  with  the  care  of  observing  whenever 
this  star  should  appear.     When  any  of 
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them  died,  they  subatitufed  one  ot  their 
sons  or  relations.  They  were  called  magi 
in  their  tongue,  because  they  served  God 
in  silence  and  with  a  low  voice. 

**  Tliese  magi  went  every  year,  after  the 
corn  harvest,  to  a  mountain  in  their  coun- 
try, which  they  call  the  Mount  of  Victory, 
and  which  is  very  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  fountains  that  water  and  the  trees 
which  cover  it.  There  is  also  a  cistern 
dug  in  the  rock,  and  after  having  there 
washed  and  purified  themselves,  they 
offered  sacrifices  and  prayed  to  God  in 
silence  for  three  days* 

"They  had  not  continued  this  pious 
practice  for  many  generations,  when  the 
happy  star  descended  on  their  mountain. 
The  saw  in  it  the  figure  of  a  little  child, 
on  which  there  appeared  that  of  the  cross. 
It  spoke  to  them,  and  told  them  to  go  to 
Judea.  They  immediately  departed,  the 
star  always  going  before  them,  and  were 
two  days  on  the  road.'' 

This  prophecy  of  the  book  of  Seth  re- 
sembles that  of  Zorodascht  or  Zoroaster, 
except  that  the  figure  seen  in  liis  star  was 
that  of  a  young  virgin,  and  Zoroaster  says 
not  that  there  was  a  cross  on  her.  This 
prophecy,  quoted  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  is  thus  related  by  Abulphara- 
gius  :-—*' Zoroaster,  the  master  of  the 
magi,  instructed  the  Persians  of  the  fu- 
ture manifestation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  commanded  them  to  offer 
him  presents  when  he  was  bom.  He 
warned  them  that  in  future  times  a  virgin 
should  conceive  without  the  operation  of 
any  man,  and  that  when  she  brought  her 
son  into  the  world,  a  star  should  appear 
which  would  shine  at  noon  day,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  would  see  the  figure 
of  a  young  virgin.  *  You,  my  children,' 
adds  Zoroaster,  '  will  see  it  before  all 
nations.  When,  therefore,  you  see  this 
star  appear,  go  where  it  will  conduct  yoa. 
•  Adore  this  dawning  child ;  offer  it  pre- 
sents, for  it  is  the  word  which  created 
heaven.' " 

The  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy 
is  related  in  Pliny's  natural  nistory  ;  but 
besides  that  the  appearance  of  the  star 


should  have  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus 
by  about  forty  years,  this  passage  seems 
very  suspicious  to  scholars,  and  is  not  the 
first  or  only  one  which  might  have  been 
interpolated  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
This  is  the  exact  account  of  it : — **  There 
appeared  at  Rome  for  seven  days  a  comet 
so  brilliant,  that  the  sight  of  it  could 
scarcely  be  supported  ;  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  god  was  perceived  under  the  human 
form  ;  they  took  it  for  the  soul  of  Julius 
Cesar,  who  had  just  died,  and  adored^it 
in  a  particular  temple." 

M.  Assermany,  in  his  Eastern  Library, 
also  speak  of  a  book  of  Solomon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bassora,  entitled  the  Bee,  in 
which  there  is  a  chapter  on  this  predic- 
tion of  Zoroaster.  Hornius,  who  doubted 
not  its  authenticity,  has  pretended  that 
Zoroaster  was  Balaam,  and  that  very 
likely,  because  Origen,  in  his  first  book 
against  Celsus,  says,  that  the  magi  had 
no  doubt  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  of 
which  these  words  are  found  in  Numbers: 
•»**  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel." 
But  Balaam  was  no  more  a  Jew  than 
Zoroaster,  since  he  said  himself  that  he 
came  from  Aram — firom  the  mounUuns 
of  the  east. 

Besides,  St.  Paul  speaks  expressly  to 
Titus  of  a  Cretan  prophet,  and  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  acknowledged  that 
God,  wishing  to  save  the  Jews,  gave  them 
prophets ;  with  the  same  motive,  he  ever 
created  the  most  excellent  men  of  Greece; 
those  who  were  the  most  proper  to  re- 
ceive his  grace,  he  separated  from  the 
vulgar,  to  be  prophets  of  the  Greeks,  in 
order  to  instruct  tliem  in  their  own  tongue. 
'*  Has  not  Plato,"  he  further  says,  **  in 
some  manner  predicted  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, when  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Republie  he  has  imitated  this  expression 
of  scripture : — '  Let  us  separate  ourselves 
firom  the  just,  for  he  incommodes  us ;' 
and  he  expresses  himself  in  these  terms: 
— '  The  just  shall  be  beaten  with  rods, 
his  eyes  shall  be  put  out,  and  after  suffer- 
ing all  sorts  of  evils,  he  shall  at  last  be 
crucified.' " 
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St.  Clement  might  ba?e  added,  that  if 
Jesus  Christ's  eyes  were  not  put  out,  not- 
withstanding^ the  prophecy,  neither  were 
his  bones  broken,  though  it  is  said  in  a 
psalm, — "  While  they  break  my  bones, 
my  enemies  who  persecute  me  oierwhelm 
me  with  their  reproaches.'*  On  the  con- 
trary, St.  John  says  positively,  that  the 
soldiers  broke  the  legs  of  two  others  who 
were  crucified  with  him,  but  they  broke 
not  those  of  Jesus,  ihat  the  scripture 
might  be  fulfilled,— •<*  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken." 

This  scripture,  quoted  by  St.  John, 
extended  to  the  letter  of  the  pascal  lamb, 
which  ought  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites; . 
but  John  the  Baptist  having  called  Jesus  | 
the  lamb  of  God,  not  only  was  the  appli- 
cation of  it  given  to  him,  but  it  is  even 
pretended  that  his  death  was  predicted  by 
Confucius.  Epizeli  quotes  the  history  of 
China  by  Maitinus,  in  which  it  is  related, 
that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King-hi,  some  hunters  outside  the 
^ates  of  the  town  killed  a  rare  animal 
which  the  Chinese  called  kilin,  that  is  to 
say,  the  lamb  of  God.  At  this  news, 
Confucius  struck  his  breast,  sighed  pro- 
foundly, and  exclaimed  more  than  once, 
— **  Kilin,  who  has  said  that  thou  art 
come  V*  He  added, — **  My  doctrine 
draws  to  an  end ;  it  will  no  longer  be  of 
use,  since  you  will  appear." 

Another  prophecy  of  the  same  Confu- 
cius is  also  found  in  his  second  book, 
which  is  applied  equally  to  Jesus,  though 
he  is  not  Jesignated  under  the  the  name 
of  the  iamb  of  God.  Tnis  is  it :  we  need 
not  fear  but  that  when  the  expected  holy 
one  shall  come,  all  the  honour  will  be 
rendered  to  his  virtue  which  is  due  to  it. 
His  works  will  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth. 

These  contradictory  prophecies  found 
in  the  Jewis  books  seem  to  excuse  their 
obstinacy,  and  give  good  reason  for  the 
embarrassment  of  our  theologians  in  their 
controversy  with  them.  Further,  those 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  of  other  peo- 
ple, prove  that  the  author  of  N umbel's, 
the  apostles  and  fathers,  recognised  pro- 


phots  in  all  nations.  The  Arabe  also 
pretend  this,  who  reckon  an  hundred  and 
eitfhty  thousand  prophets  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  Mahomet,  and  be- 
lieve that  each  of  them  was  sent  to  a  par- 
ticular nation. 

We  shall  speak  of  Prophetesses  in  the 
article  Sisiri.s. 

SECTION   II. 

Prophets  still  exist ;  we  had  two  at 
theBicetre  in  1723,  both  calling  them- 
selves Elias.  They  were  whipped ; 
which  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Before  the  prophets  of  Cevennes,  who 
fired  off  their  suns  from  behind  hedges 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  1704,  Hol- 
land had  the  famous  Peter  Jurieu,  who 
published  the  Accomplishment  of  the 
Prophecies.  But  that  Holland  may  not 
be  too  proud,  he  was  born  in  France,  in 
a  little  town  called  Mer,  near  Orleans. 
However,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
was  at  Rotterdam  alone  that  God  called 
him  to  prophecy. 

This  Jurieu,  like  many  others,  saw 
clearly  that  the  pope  was  the  beast  in  the 
Apocalypse,  that  ne  held  '  poculum  au- 
reum  plenum  abominationum,'the  golden 
cup  full  of  abominations ;  that  the  four 
first  letters  of  these  four  Latin  words 
formed  the  word  papa ;  that  consequently 
his  reign  was  about  to  finish  ;  that  the 
Jews  would  re-enter  Jerusalem;  that 
they  would  reign  over  the  whole  world 
during  a  thousand  years;  after  which 
would  come  the  anti-Christ;  finally, 
Jesus  seated  on  a  cloud  would  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

Jurieu  prophesies  expressly,  that  the 
time  of  the  great  revolution  and  the  entire 
fall  of  papistry  *<will  fall  justly  in  the 
year  1 689,  which  I  hold,"  says  he,  **  to 
be  the  time  of  the  apocalyptic  vintage, 
for  the  two  witnesses  will  revive  at  this 
time;  after  which,  France  will  break, 
with  the  pope  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  and  the  rest  of  the  anti-Christiaa 
empire  will  be  everywhere  abolished." 

The  disjunctive  particle,  *  or,'  ihut  sign 
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of  doubt,  is  not  in  the  manner  of  an 
adroit  man.  A  prophet  should  not 
hesitate ;  he  may  be  obscure^  but  he 
ought  to  be  sure  of  his  fact. 

The  revolution  in  papistry  not  hap- 
pening in  1689«  as  Peter  Jurieu  pre- 
dicted, he  quickly  published  anew  edi- 
tion, in  which  he  assured  the  public 
that  it  would  be  in  1690  ;  and  what  is 
more  astonishing,  this  edition  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another.  It  would 
have  been  very  beneficial  if  Bayle's  dic- 
tionary had  had  such  a  run  in  the  first 
instance ;  the  works  of  the  latter  have 
however  remained,  while  those  of  Peter 
Jurieu  are  not  even  to  be  found  by  the 
side  of  Nostradamus. 

AH  was  not  left  to  a  single  prophet. 
An  English  Presbyterian,  who  studied 
at  Utrecht,  combatted  all  which  Jurieu 
said  on  the  seven  vials  and  seven  trum- 
pets of  the  apocalypse,  on  the  reign  of 
a  thousand  years,  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  even  on  an ti -Christ.  Each 
supported  himself  by  the  authority  of 
Cocceius,  Coterus,  Drabicius,  andCom- 
menius,  great  preceding  prophets,  and 
by  the  prophetess  Christina.  The  two 
champions  confined  themselves  to  writ- 
ing ;  we  hoped  they  would  give  each 
other  blows,  as  Zedekiah  smacked  the 
face  of  Micaiah,  saying, — "  Which  way 
went  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  my 
hand  to  thy  cheek?"  or  literally, — 
"  How  has  the  spirit  passed  from  thee 
to  me  ?"  The  public  had  not  this  sa- 
tisfaction, which  is  a  great  pity, 

SECTION    III. 

It  belongs  to  the  infallible  church  alone 
to  fix  the  true  sense  of  prophecies,  for  the 
Jews  have  always  maintained,  with  their 
usual  obstinacv,  that  no  prophecy  could 
regard  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church  could  not  dispute  with  them 
with  advantage,  since,  except  St.  Eph« 
rem,  the  great  Origen,  and  St.  Jerome, 
there  was  never  any  father  of  the  church 
who  knew  a  word  of  Hebrew. 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  century  that 
Raban  the  Moor,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Mayence,  learned  the  Jewish  language. 


His  example  was  followed  bysome  others, 
and  then  they  began  disputing  with  the 
rabbi  on  the  sense  of  the  prophecies. 

Raban  was  astonished  at  the  blasphe- 
mies which  they  uttered  against  our  Sa* 
viour  ;  calling  him  a  bastard,  impious 
son  of  Panther,  and  saying  that  it  is  not 
permitted  them  to  pray  to  God  without 
cursing  him :— "  Quod' nulla  oratio  pos- 
set apud  Deum  accepta  esse  nisi  in  eft 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum 
maledicant.  Confitentes  eum  esse  impi- 
um  et  filium  impii,  id  est,  nescio  cujus 
OBthnici  quern  nominant  Pantl*era,  ^  quo 
dicunt  matrem  Domini  adulteratam,'' 

These  horrible  profauHtions  are  found 
in  several  places  in  the  Talmud,  in  the 
books  of  Nizachon,  in  the  dispute  of 
Rittangel,  in  those  of  Jechiel  and  Nach- 
manides,  entitled  the  Bulwark  of  Faith, 
and  above  all  in  the  abominable  work 
of  the  Toldos  Jeschnt. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  Bulwark  of 
Faith  of  the  Rabbin  Isaac,  that  they  in- 
terpret all  the  prophecies  which  an- 
nounce Jesus  Christ  by  applying  them 
to  other  persons. 

We  are  there  assured  that  the  Trinity 
is  not  alluded  to  in  any  Hebrew  book, 
and  that  there  is  not  found  in  them  the 
slightest  trace  of  our  holy  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  point  out  an  hundred 
passages,  which  according  to  tbem  as- 
sert that  the  Mosaic  law  should  eter- 
nally remain. 

The  famous  passage  which  should 
confund  the  Jews,  and  make  the  Chris- 
tian religion  triumph  in  the  opinion  of ' 
all  our  great  theologians,  is  that  of 
Isaiah  : — "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good. 
For  before  the  child  shall  know  how  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the 
land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  for- 
saken of  both  her  kinc{s.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord 
shall  whistle  for  the  flies  that  are  in  the 
brooks  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  bees  that 
are  in  the  land  of  Assyria,    In  the  same 
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day  shall  the  Liord  shave  with  a  razor 
that  is  hired,  nasaely,  by  them  beyond 
the  river,  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  the 
head  and  the  hair  of  the  genitals,  and 
he  will  also  consume  the  beard. 

"  Moreover,  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
take  thee  a  great  roll,  and  write  in  it  with 
a  man's  pen  concerning  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz.  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful 
witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the  priest, 
and  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah. 
And  I  went  in  unto  the  prophetess;  and 
she  conceived  and  bare  a  son ;  then  said 
the  Lord  to  me,  call  his  name  Maher- 
shalaUhash-boz.  For  before  the  child 
shall  have  knowledge  to  cry  my  &ther 
and  my  mother,  the  nches  of  Damascus, 
and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  shall  be  taken 
away  before  the  King  of  Assyria." 

The  Rabbin  Isaac  affirms,  with  all  the 
other  doctors  of  bis  law,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  *■  alma,'  sometimes  signifies  a  virgin 
and  sometimes  a  married  woman ;  that 
Ruth  is  called  '  alma  *  when  she  was  a 
mother  ;  that  even  an  adultress  is  some- 
times called  '  alma ;'  that  nobody  is 
meant  here  but  the  wife  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  ;  that  her  son  was  not  called  Im- 
manuel,but  Maber-shalal-hash-baz;  that 
when  this  son  should  eat  honey  and  but- 
ter, the  two  kings  who  beseiged  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  driven  from  the  country. 

Thus  these  bhnd  interpreters  of  their 
own  religion,  and  their  own  language, 
combatted  wiih  the  church,  and  obsti- 
nately maintained,  that  this  prophecy  can- 
not in  any  manner  regard  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  a  thousand  limes  refuted  their 
explication  in  our  modem  languages. 
We  have  employed  force,  gibbets,  racks, 
and  flames ;  yet  ihey  will  not  give  up, 

^'  He  has  borne  our  ills,  he  has  sus- 
tained our  griefs,  and  we  have  beheid 
him  afflicted  with  sores,  stricken  by  God, 
and  afflicted.'' 

However  striking  this  prediction  may 
appear  to  us,  these  obstinate  Jews  say, 
that  it  has  no  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  it  can  only  regard  the  prophets 
who  were  persecuted  for  the  sins  ot  the 
people. 


''  And  behold  myservant  shall  prosper, 
shall  be  honoured,  and  raised  very  high.'' 

They  say,  further,  that  the  foregoing 
passage  regards  not  Jesus  Christ  but 
David ;  that  this  king  really  did  prosper, 
but  that  Jesus,  whom  they  deny,  did 
not  prosper. 

'*  Behold  I  will  make  a  new  pact 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah." 

They  say  that  this  passage  signifies 
not,  according  to  the  letter  and  the  sense, 
any  thing  more  tlian— I  will  renew  my 
covenant  with  Judah  and  with  IsraeL— 
However,  this  pact  has  not  been  re- 
newed ;  and  they  cannot  make  a  worse 
bargain  than  they  have  made.  No 
matter,  they  are  obstinate. 

''But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratafa^ 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou* 
sands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  a  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting." 

They  dare  to  deny  that  this  prophecy 
applies  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  say  that 
it  IS  evident  that  Micah  speaks  of  some 
native  captain  of  Bethlehem,  who  shall 
gain  some  advantage  in  the  war  against 
the  Babylonians  :  for  the  moment  after 
he  speaks  of  the  history  of  Babylon,  and 
of  the  seven  captains  who  elected  Darius. 
And  if  we  demonstrate  that  he  treated 
of  the  Messiah,  they  still  will  not  agree. 

The  Jews  are  grossly  deceived  in  Ju- 
dah, who  should  be  a  lion,  and  who  has 
only  been  an  ass  under  the  Persians, 
Alexander,  the  Seleucides,  Ptolemies, 
Romans,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 

They  know  not  what  is  understood  by 
the  Shiloh,  and  by  the  rod,  and  the  thigh 
of  Judah.  The  rod  has  been  in  J udea 
but  a  very  short  time.  They  say  miser- 
able things ;  but  the  Abb^  Hodteville 
says  not  much  more  with  his  phrases,  his 
neologism,  and  oratorical  eloquence ;  a 
writer  wlioalways  puts  words  in  the  place 
of  things,  and  who  proposes  very  difficult 
objections  merely  to  reply  to  them  by 
frothy  discourse,  or  idle  words  1 

All  this  is,  therefore,  labour  in  vain ; 
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a&d  when  the  French  abb^  would  make 
a  stili  larger  book,  when  he  would  add  to 
the  five  or  six  thousand  volumes  which 
we  hare  on  the  subject,  we  shall  only  be 
more  fatigued,  without  advancing  a  single 
step. 

We  are,  therefore,  plunged  in  a  chaos 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mmd  to  set  in  order.  Once 
more,  we  have  need  of  a  church  which 
judges  without  appeal.  For  in  fact,  if  a 
Chinese,  a  Tartar,  or  an  African,  reduced 
to  the  misfortune  of  having  only  good 
sense,  read  all  these  prophecies,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  apply  them  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  or  to  any  one  else. 
He  would  be  in  astonishment  and  uncer- 
tainly, would  conceive  nothing,  and  would 
not  have  a  single  distinct  idea.  He  could 
not  take  a  step  in  this  abyss  without  a 

guide.  With  this  guide,  he  arrives  not  j  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
only  at  the  sanctuary  of  virtue,  but  at  |  army  of  celestial  spirits ;  and  the  Lord 
good  canonships,  at  large  commanderies,  |  having  enquired  who  could  be  found  to 
opulent  abbeys,  the  crosiered  and  mitred  |  go  and  deceive  King  Ahab,  a  demon  vo- 
nobots  of  which  are  called  monseigneur  |  lunteered  for  that  ]>urpose,  and  was  ac- 
by  his  monks  and  peasants,  and  to  bishop-  >  oordingly  charged  with  the  commission ; 
Ties  which  give  the  title  of  prince.  In  a  j  and  Micaiah»  on  the  pert  of  the  Lord, 
word,  he  enjoys  earth,  and  is  sure  of  pos-  { gave  King  Afaab  an  account  of  this  celes- 


was  devoured  in  his  turn  by  a  lion ;  and 
his  bones  were  found  on  the  highway  be- 
tween the  lion  and  his  ass.  Jonah  was 
swallowed  by  a  fish.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  remain  in  the  fish's  stomach  more 
than  three  days  and  three  nights ;  even 
this,  however,  was  passing  threescore  and 
twelve  hours  very  uncomfortably. 

Habakkuk  was  transported  through  the 
air,  suspended  by  the  hair  of  his  httd,  to 
Babylon ;  this  was  not  a  fiital  or  perma- 
nent calamity,  certainly;  but  it  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  incommodious 
method  of  travelling.  A  roan  could  not 
help  suffering  a  great  deal  by  being  sus- 
pended by  his  hiur  during  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  miles.  I  certainly  should 
have  prefeired  a  pair  of  wings,  or  die 
mare  Borac,  or  the  Hippogriffe. 

Micaiab,  the  son  of  Imla,  saw  the  Lord 


sessing  heaven. 
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The  prophet  Jurieu  was  hissed;  the 
prophets  of  the  Cevennes  were  hanged  or 
racked;  the  prophets  who  went  finom 
Lunguedoc  and  Dauphine  to  London 
were  put  in  the  pillory ;  the  Anabaptist 


tial  adventure.  He  was  rewarded  for  this 
communication  by  a  tremendous  blow  on 
his  face  fix>m  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
Zedekiah,  and  by  being  shut  up  for  some 
days  in  a  dungeon.  His  punishment 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  more  se- 
vere ;  but  still,  it  is  unpleasant  and  pain- 
ful enough  for  a  man  who  knows  and 


proohets  were  condemned    to  various  |  feels    himself  divinely  inspired    to  be 
rooaes  and  dmees  of  punishment;  and  j  knocked  about  in  so  coarse  and  vulgar  a 


the  prophet  Savonarola  was  baked  at 
Florence.  If,  in  connection  with  these, 
we  may  advert  to  the  case  of  the  genuine 
Jewish  prophets,  we  shall  perceive  their 
destiny  to  have  been  no  less  unfortunate ; 
the  greatest  prophet  among  the  Jews,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  was  beheaded. 

Zachoriah  is  stated  to  have  been  assas- 
sinated ;  but,  happily,  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely proved,  liie'  prophet  Jeddo,  or 
Addo,  who  was  sent  to  Bethel  under  the 
injunction  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  hav-  I 
iog  unfortunately  tasted  a  moisel  of  breads  | 
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manner,  and  confined  in  a  damp  and  dirty 
hole  of  a  prison. 

It  is  believed  that  King  Amaziah  had 
the  teeth  of  the  prophet  £akcs  pulled  out 
to  prevent  him  finom  speaking ;  not  that 
a  person  without  teeth  is  absolutely  in- 
capable of  speaking,  as  we  see  many 
toothless  old  ladies  as  loquacious  and 
chattering  as  ever ;  but  a  prophecy  should 
be  utter^  with  great  distinctness ;  and 
a  toothless  prophet  is  never  listened  to 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  character. 

Baruch  experieDced  various  persecu* 

3d 
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tions.  Ezekiel  was  stoned  by  tke  compa- 
nions of  his  slavery.  It  is  not  ascertained 
whether  Jeremiah  was  stmed  or  sawed 
asunder. 

Isaiah  is  considered  as  having  been 
incontestablv  sawed  to  death  by  order  of 
Manasseh,  kingof  Judah. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  occupa* 
tion  of  a  prophet  is  exceedingly  irksome 
and  dangerous.  Foronewho,  like  Elijah, 
sets  off  on  his  tour  among  the  planets  in 
a  chariot  of  light,  drawn  by  iour  white 
horses,  there  are  an  hundred  who  tmvel 
on  foot,  and  are  obliged  to  beg  their  sub* 
sistence  from  door  to  door.    They  may 
be  compared  to  Homer,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  reduced  to  be  a  mendicant  in 
the  same  seven  cities  which  afterwards 
sharply  disputed  with  each  other  the  ho- 
nour of  having  given  him  Inrth.    His 
commentators  have  attributed  to  him  an 
infinity  of  allegories  which  he  never  even 
thought  of ;  and  prophets  have  frequently 
had  the  like  honour  conferred  upon  them. 
I  by  no  means  deny  that  there  may  have 
have  existed  elsewhere  persons  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  future.    It  is  only 
requisite  for  a  man  to  work  up  his  sotd 
to  a  high  state  of  excitation,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  one  of  our  doughty  mo- 
dem philosophers,  who  speculates  upon 
boring  the  earth  through  to  the  Antipodes, 
and  curing  the  sick  by  oovering  them  all 
6ver  with  pitch-plaister. 

Hie  Jews  possessed  this  faculty  of 
exalting  and  exciting  the  soul  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  saw  every  future  event 
as  clearly  as  possible ;  only  unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  by  Jeru- 
salem they  always  mean  eternal  life; 
whether  Babylon  means  London  or  Paris ; 
whether,  when  they  speak  of  a  grand 
dinner,  they  really  mean  a  fast,  and  whe- 
ther red  wine  means  blood,  and  a  red 
mantle  fidth,  and  a  white  mantle  charity. 
Indeed,  the  correct  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  prophets  is  the  most  ar- 
duous attainment  or  the  human  mind. 

There  is  likewise  a  farther  difficulty 
with  respect  to  the  Jewish  prophets, 
which  is,  that  many  among  them  were  ; 


Samaritan  hemticf .  Hosea  was  of  die 
tribe  of  Issachar,  which  dwelt  in  die  Sa- 
maritan iemtory,  and  Elinha  and  Elijah 
were  of  the  same  tribe.  But  the  objec<- 
tion  is  very  easily  answered.  We  well 
know  that  ''the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,''  aad  that  grace  lights  on  the 
most  dry  and  barren,  as  wd  as  on  the 
most  fertile  soil. 

PROVIDENCE. 

I  WAS  at  the  grate  of  the  convent  when 
sister  Fessne  said  to  sister  Confite, — 
''  Providence  takes  a  visible  care  of  me ; 
you  know  how  I  love  my  sparrow ;  he 
would  have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  said 
nine  ave-marias  to  obtain  his  cure.  God 
has  restored  my  spanvw  to  life ;  thanks 
to  the  holy  virpn.'' 

A  metaphysician  said  to  her : — Sister, 
there  is  nothing  so  ^ood  as  ave-marias, 
especially  when  a  girl  pronounces  them 
in  Latin  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  God  has  occupied 
himself  so  much  with  your  sparrow,  pretty 
as  he  is ;  I  pray  yon  to  believe  that  he 
has  other  matters  to  attend  to.    It  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  constantly  to  superintend 
the  course  of  sixteen  planets  and  the  rising 
of  Saturn,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  ha» 
placed  the  sun,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
million  of  our  globes.  He  has  also  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  millions  of  other 
suns,  planets,  and  comets  to  govern.  His 
immutable  laws,  and  his  eternal  arrange- 
ment, produce  motion  throughout  nature : 
all  is  bound  to  his  throne  by  an  infinite 
chain,  of  which  no  link  can  ever  be  put 
out  of  place !    If  certain  ave-marias  had 
caused  the  sparrow  of  sister  Fessue  to 
live  an  instant  longer  than  it  would  na- 
turally have  lived,  it  would  have  violated 
all  the  laws  imposed  from  etemitv  by  the 
Great  Being;  it  would  have  deranged 
the  universe ;  a  new  world,  a  new  God, 
and  a  new  order  of  existence  would  have 
been  rendered  unavoidable. 

SISTER  FESSUE. 

What]  do  you  think  that  God  pays 
so  little  attention  to  sister  Fessue  t 
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I  am  9orry  to  infonn  you,  that  like 
myself  you  are  but  au  imperceptible  link 
in  the  great  chain;  that  your  organs, 
those  of  your  sparrow,  and  my  own,  are 
destined  to  subsist  a  determinate  number 
of  minutes  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

SISTER  FESSUB. 

If  so,  I  was  predestined  to  say  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ave-marias. 

METAPHYSICIAN. 

Yes ;  but  they  have  not  obliged  the 
Deity  to  polong  the  life  of  your  sparrow 
beyond  his  term.  It  has  been  so  ordered, 
that  in  this  consent  at  a  certain  hour  you 
should  pronounce,  like  a  parrot,  certain 
words  in  a  certain  language  which  you 
do  not  understand ;  that  this  bird,  pro- 
duced like  yourseLf  by  the  irresistible 
action  of  general  laws,  having  been  sick 
should  get  better ;  that  you  uiould  ima- 
gine that  you  had  cured  it,  and  that  we 
should  hold  together  this  conversation. 

SISTER  FESSUE. 

Sir,  this  discourse  savours  of  heresy. 
My  confessor,  the  reverend  iather  de 
Jdenou,  will  infer,  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Providence. 

METAPBTSICIAN. 

I  believe  in  a  general  Providence, 
dear  sister,  which  has  laid  down  from  all 
eternity  the  law  which  governs  all  thii^, 
Uke  light  from  the  sun;  but  I  believe 
not  that  a  particular  Providence  changes 
tiie  economy  of  the  world  for  your  spar- 
row or  your  cat. 

SISTER  FESSUE. 

But  suppose  my  confessor  tells  you, 
as  he  has  told  me,  that  God  changes  his 
intentions  eveiy  day  in  &vour  of  the  de-  \ 
▼out  ? 

METAPHTSICIAII. 

He  would  assert  the  greatest  absurdity 
that  a  confessor  of  girls  could  possibly 
utter  to  a  being  who  thinks. 

SISTER  FESSUE. 

My  Gonfisssor  absurd  !  Holy  Virgin 
Mary! 

METAPHYSICIAN. 

T  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.    I  only  ob-  ^ 
ierve  that  he  cannot,  by  an  enormously  ( 


absurd  assertion,  justify  the  felse  princi- 
ples which  he  has  instilled  into  you, — 
possibly  very  adroitly, — in  order  to  go- 
vern you. 

SISTER  FESSUE. 

That  observation  merits  reflection.  I 
wiU  think  of  it. 

PURGATORY. 

It  is  very  sinplar  that  the  Protestant 
churches  agree  m  exclaiming  that  purga^ 
tory  was  invented  by  the  monks.  It  i^ 
true  that  they  inventeid  the  art  of  drawine 
money  from  the  living  by  praying  to  God 
for  the  dead ;  but  purgatory  existed  be- 
fore the  monks. 

It  was  Pope  John  XIV.  say  they,  who, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  dead.  From 
that  feet  however,  I  only  conclude  that 
they  were  prayed  for  before ;  for  if  they 
then  took  measures  to  pray  for  all,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  had  pre- 
viously prayed  for  some  of  them ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  feast  of  All  Saints  was 
instituted,  because  the  feast  of  many  of 
them  had  been  previously  celebmted. 
The  difference  between  the  feast  of  the 
All  Saints  and  that  of  the  dead,  is,  that 
in  the  first  we  invoke,  and  that  in  the  se- 
cond we  are  invoked ;  in  the  former  we 
commend  ourselves  to  the  blessed,  and 
in  the  second  the  unblessed  commend 
themselves  to  us. 

The  most  ^orant  writers  know,  that 
this  feast  was  first  instituted  at  Cluni, 
which  was  then  a  territory  belonging  to 
the  German  empire.  Is  it  necessary  to 
repeat,  "  thatSt.  Odilon,  Abbot  of  Cluni, 
was  accustomed  to  deliver  many  souls 
from  purgatory  by  his  masses  and  his 
prayers;  and  that  one  day  a  knight  or  a 
monk,  returning  finom  the  holy  land,  was 
cast  by  a  tempest  in  a  small  island,  where 
he  met  with  an  hermit,  who  said  to  him, 
that  in  that  island  ezuted  enormous  ca* 
vems  of  fire  and  flames,  in  which  the 
wicked  were  tormented;  and  that  be 
often  heard  the  devi!8  complain  of  the 
Abbot  Odilon  and  his  monks,  who  every 
day  delivered  some  soul  or  other;  for 
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which  reason  it  was  necessary  to  request 
Odilon  to  continue  his  exertions,  at  once 
to  increase  the  joy  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
and  the  grief  of  the  demons  in  hell  V* 

It  is  thus  that  father  Gerard,  the  Je- 
suit, relates  the  ai&ir  in  his  '^  Flower  of 
the  Saints,''  after  father  Ribadeneira. 
Fleuri  differs  a  little  from  this  legend, 
but  has  substantively  preserved  it. 

This  revelation  induced  St.  Odilon  to 
institute  in  Cluni  the  feast  of  the  dead, 
which  was  then  adopted  by  the  church. 

Since  this  time,  purgatory  has  brought 
much  money  to  those  who  possess  the 
power  of  opening  the  gates.  It  was  by 
virtue  of  this  power,  that  English  John, 
that  sreat  lanaiord,  sumamed  Lackland, 
by  declaring  himself  the  liegeman  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  pricing  his 
kingdom  under  submission,  delivered  the 
souls  of  his  parents,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated :— ''  Pro  mortuo  excommuni- 
cato, pro  quo  supplicant  consanguinei." 

The  Roman  chanceiy  had  even  its  re- 
gular scale  for  the  absolution  of  the  dead ; . 
there  were  many  privileged  altars  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  which  every  mass 
performed  for  six  liards  delivered  a  soul 
from  purgatory.  Heretics  could  not 
ascend  beyond  the  truth,  that  the  apostles 
had  the  right  of  unbinding  all  who  were 
bound  on  earth,  but  not  tmdcr  the  earth ; 
and  many  of  them,  like  impious  persons, 
doubted  the  power  of  the  keys.  It  is 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
pope  is  inclined  to  remit  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  of  purgatory,  he  accords  the 
race  with  full  power :— -^^  Pro  potestate 
Deo  acoepta  concedit." 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  Purgatory. 

It  is  pretended,  that  purgatory  was, 
ffom  time  immemorial,  xnown  to  the 
famous  Jewish  people,  and  it  is  founded 
CD  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  says  expressly,  **  that  being  found 
ooncealed  in  the  vestments  of  the  Jews 
(at  the  battle  of  Adullam),  things  conse- 
crated to  the  idols  of  Jamma,  it  was 
manifest  that  on  that  account  they  had 
perished ;  and  having  made  a  gathering 


of  twelve  thousand  drachiths  of  silver, 
Judas,  who  thought  religiously  of  the 
resurrection,  sent  them  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  sins  of  the  dead." 

Having  taken  upon  ourselves  the  task 
of  relating  the  objections  of  the  heretx!s 
and  infidels,  for  the  purpose  of  confound- 
ing them  by  their  own  opinions,  we  will 
detail  here  these  objections  to  the  twelve 
thousand  drachms  transmitted  by  Judas ; 
and  to  purgatory. 

Thev  say : — 

1.  That  twelve  thousand  drachms  of 
silver  was  too  much  for  Judas  Maccabeus, 
who  only  maintained  a  petty  war  of  in- 
surgency against  a  great  king. 

2.  That  they  might  send  a  present  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of  the  dead,  vof 
order  to  bring  down  the  blessing  of  God- 
on  the  survivors. 

3.  That  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  was- 
not  entertained  among  the  Jews  at  this 
time,  it  being  ascertained  that  this  doc-^ 
trine  was  not  discussed  among  them 
until  the  time  of  Gamaliel,  a  little  before 
tlie  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  As  the  laws  of  the  Jews  included 
in  the  Decalogue,  Leviticus  and  Deute-. 
ronomy,  haye  not  spoken  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  nor  of  the  torments  of 
hell,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
contain  the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy. 

5.  Heretics  and  inndels  m&ke  the 
greatest  efforts  to  demonstrate  in  their 
manner,  that  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
are  evidently  apocryphal.  The  foUowing^ 
are  their  pretended  proo& : — 

The  Jews  have  never  acknowledged 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  to  be  cano- 
nical, why  then  should  we  acknowledge 
them? 

Origen  declares  fonnally  that  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  are  to  be  rejected,  and 
St  Jerome  r^ards  them  as  unworthy  of 
credit. 

The  council  of  Laodicia,  held  in  567, 
admits  th^m  not  among  the  canonical 
books.  The  Athanasiuses,  the  Cyrils; 
and  the  Hillaries, .  have  also  rejected 
them. 

The  reasons.for  treating  the  foregoing,. 
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'hooluB  as  romftnces,  and  as  very,  bad  ro- 
mances, are  as  follow : — 

The  ignorant  author  commences  by  a 
falsehood,  known  to  be  such  by«all  the 
world.    He  says : — 

'*  Alexander  called  the  young  nobles, 
who  had  been  educated  with  him  from 
their  infancy,  and  parted  his  kingdom 
among  them  while  he  still  lived.'* 

So  gross  and  absurd  a  lie  could  not 
issue  from  the  pen  of  a  sacred  and  in- 
spired writer. 

The  author  of  the  Maccabees,  in  speak- 
ing of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  says, — 

"  Antiochus  marcned  towards  Ely mais, 
and  wished  to  pillage  it,  but  was  not 
able,  because  his  intention  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  in  order 
to  ffive  him  battle,  on  which  he  departed 
wim  great  sadness,  and  retumed  to  Ba- 
bylon. Whilst  he  was  still  in  Persia,  he 
karned  that  his  army  in  Judea  had  fled 
.  .  .  and  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died." 

The  same  writer  himself,  in  another 
place,  says  quite  the  contrary;  for  he 
Relates  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was 
about  to  pillage  Persepolis,  and  not  Ely* 
mais  ;  that  he  fell  from  his  chariot ;  that 
he  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  wound ; 
that  he  was  devoured  by  worms ;  that  he 
demanded  pardon  of  the  god  of  the  J  ews ; 
that  he  wished  himself  to  be  a  Jew  :  it 
is  there  where  we  find  the  celebrated 
▼er^ticle,  which  fenatics  have  applied  so 
frequently  to  their  enemies ; — **  Orabet 
scelestus  ille  veniam  quam  non  erat  con- 
secuturus."  The  wicked  man  demandeth 
a  pardon,  which  he  cannot  obtain.  This 
passage  is  very  Jewish ;  but  it  is  not 
permitted  to  an  inspired  writer  to  cootr^ 
diet  himself  so  flagrantly. 

This  is  not  all :  behold  another  con- 
tradiction, and  another  oversigiit.  The 
author  makes  Antiochus  die  in  a  third 
maimer,  so  that  there  is  quite  a  choice. 
He  remarks  that  this  prince  was  stoned 
in  the  temple  of  Nanueus;  and  those 
who  would  excuse  the  stupidity  pretend 
that  he  here  speaks  of  Anuochus  Eupa- 
tor;  but  neither  Epiphanes  nor  Eupator 
tvas  stoned. 


Moreover,  this  author  says,  that  an- 
other Antiochus  (the  great)  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  &at  they  gave  to 
Bumenes  the  Indies  and  Media.  This 
is  about  equal  to  saving  that  Francis  I* 
made  a  prisoner  of  Henry  Vill.,  and 
that  he  gave  Turkey  to  the  Duke  of  &voy . 
It  is  insulting  the  Holy  Ghost  to  imagine 
it  capable  of  dictating  so  many  di^usting 
absurdities. 

The  same  author  says,  that  the  Ri^ 
mans  conquered  the  Galatiaus ;  but  they 
did  not  conquer  Galatia  for  more  than  an 
hundred  years  after.  Thus  the  unhappy 
story-teller  did  not  write  for  more  than 
an  hundred  years  after  the  time  in  which 
it  was  supposed  that  he  wrote :  and  it  is 
thus,  according  to  the  infidels,  with  al- 
most all  the  Jewish  books. 

The  same  author  observes,  tliat  the 
Romans  every  year  nominated  a  chief  of 
the  senate,  behold  a  well-informed 
man,  who  did  not  even  know  that  Rome 
had  two  consuls!  What  reliance,  say 
infidels,  can  be  placed  in  these  rhapsodies 
and  puerile  tales,  strung  together  without 
choice  or  order  by  the  roost  imbecile  of 
men  ?  How  shameful  to  believe  in  them ! 
and  the  barbarity  of  persecuting  sensible 
men,  in  order  to  force  a  belief  of  mis^ 
rable  absurdities,  for  which  they  could 
not  but  entertain  tlie  most  sovereign  co»> 
tempt,  is  equal  to  that  of  cannibals. 

Our  answer  is,  that  some  mistakes 
which  probably  arose  from  the  copyists 
may  not  afiect  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  remainder ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in<^ 
spired  the  author  only,  and  not  the  co» 
pyists ;  that  if  the  council  of  Laodicea 
rejected  the  Maccabees,  they  have  been 
admitted  by  the  council  of  Trent ;  that 
they  are  admitted  by  the  Roman  church; 
and  consequently  that  we  ought  to  receive 
them  with  due  submission. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Purgatory, 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  admitted 
of  purgatoiy  in  the  primitive  church  were 
treated  as  heretics.  Tlie  Sirounians  were 
condemned  who  admitted  the  purgation} 
of  souls — P;5uken  ^darou. 
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St.  Aagustin  has  since  coDdemned  the 
followers  of  Ohgea  who  maintained  this 
doctrine. 

But  the  Simoniant  and  the  Origenists 
had  taken  their  pargatoiy  from  Virgil, 
Plato  and  the  Egyptians. 

You  will  find  it  clearly  indicated  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid,  as  we  have 
already  remarked.  What  is  still  more 
singular,  Virgil  describes  souls  suspended 
in  air,  others  burned,  and  otiiers  drowned : 

AHm  paodoBtar  inanM 
ampaaiM  ad  y«rt«»  i  allb  tub  garf ite  tbiIo 
laliMtoin  daiuir  moIuh  ant  exnntvr  tfen. 

Eaeul.  Book  ▼!.  740, 7«t. 

For  thh  tfe  variont  pwncw  enjoin'd* 
Aad  tome  are  bnag  to  blMcb  npuo  tha  viad  « 
Komeplua^d  in  waten.  other*  purg'd  la  firea. 
Tilt  all  the  draga  are  draia'df  aad  all  the  out  espiivt. 

Drfdnu 

And  what  is  more  singular  still.  Pope 
Gregory,  sumaroed  the  great,  not  only 
adopts  this  doctrine  from  Vixgil,  but  in 
his  theology  introduces  many  souls  who 
arrive  from  purgatory  after  having  been 
hanged  or  drowned. 

Plato  has  spoken  of  pnrgatory  in  his 
Phedon,  and  it  is  easy  to  discover,  by  a 
perusal  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  that 
Plato  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  all 
which  he  had  not  borrowed  fromTimaeus 
of  Locris. 

All  this  is  very  recent,  and  of  yester- 
day, in  comparison  of  the  ancient  Brah- 
mins. The  latter,  it  must  be  confessed, 
.  invented  purgatory  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  invented  the  revolt  and  &11  of  the 
genii  or  celestial  intelligences. 

It  is  in  their  shasta,  or  shastabad, 
written  three  thousand  years  before  the 
Tulgar  era,  that  you,  my  dear  reader, 
will  discover  the  doctrine  of  puivatory. 
The  rebel  angels,  of  whom  the  history 
was  copied  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  the  rabbin  Gamaliel,  were  condemned 
by  the  Eternal  and  his  Son  to  a  thousand 
years  of  purgatory,  after  which  God  par- 
doned and  made  them  men«  This  we 
have  already  said,  dear  reader,  as  also 
that  the  Brahmins  found  eternal  punish- 
ment too  aevere,  as  eternity  never  con- 
cludes. The  Brahmins  thought  like  the 
Abb6  Chaulieuy  and  called  upon  the 


Lord  to  pardon  them,  if,  impressed  with 
his  bounties,  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  conceive  that  they  would  be  punished 
so  rigorously  for  vain  pleasures,  which 
passed  away  like  a  dream :— 


IHrdoaae  alon,  Saigaearf  ti,  nleia  da  taa  boalfo 

Je  a^ai  pu  coaceroir  qaa  n»e«  fragiliteai 

Ni  toa*  c«a  rwAm  plahira  qa«  pAMCot  comnw  aa 

Paaem  dtra  Pubjet  da  te»  tevcritb : 

Et  li  j'ai  pa  penter  qae  tant  de<  craaut^. 

Paairaicat  un  p«u  tiop  U  douceur  d  ud  meniOBgr. 

apitre  tmr  U  ilort,  as  4faryaif  d€U9krtk 
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The  abode  of  physicians  is  in  large 
towns  ;  there  are  scarcely  any  in  country 
places.  Great  towns  contain  rich  pa- 
tients ;  debauchery,  excess  at  the  tables, 
and  the  passions,  cause  their  maladies. 
Dumoulin,  the  physician,  who  was  in  as 
much  practice  as  any  of  his  profession, 
said  when  dying  that  he  left  two  great 
physicians  behind  him,— simple  diet  and 
soft  water. 

In  1728,  in  the  time  of  Law,  the  most 
£imous  of  quacks  of  the  first  class,  an- 
other named  Villars,  confided  to  some 
friends,  that  his  uncle,  who  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred,  and  who 
was  then  killed  by  an  accident,  had  lefk 
him  the  secret  of  a  water  which  could 
easily  prolong  life  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  provided  sobriety  was 
attended  to.  When  a  funeral  passed,  he 
affected  to  shrug  up  his  shoulders  in 
pity :  **  Had  the  deceased,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  but  drank  my  water,  he  would  not  be 
where  he  is.''  His  friends,  to  whom  he 
generously  imparted  it,  and  who  attended 
a  little  to  the  regimen  prescribed,  found 
themselves  well,  and  cried  it  up.  He 
then  sold  it  for  six  francs  the  bottle,  and 
the  sale  was  prodigious.  It  was  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  impregnated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitre,  and  those  who 
took  it  and  confined  themselves  a  little 
to  the  regimen,  but  above  all  those  who 
were  born  with  a  good  constitution,  in  a 
short  time  recovered  perfect  health.  He 
said  to  others—'^  It  is  your  own  fiiult  if 

Sou  are  not  perfectly  cured.    You  have 
een  intemperate  and  incontinent,  oorreci 
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younelf  of  these  two  vices,  and  you  will 
live  an  hundred  and  fifty  yean  at  least'' 
Several  did  so,  and  the  fortune  of  this 
good  auack  augmented  with  his  reputa- 
tion. The  enthusiastic  Abb^  de  Poos 
ranked  him  much  above  hb  namesake 
Marshal  Villars.  **  He  caused  the  death 
of  men,**  he  observed  to  him,  "  whereas 
you  make  men  live." 

It  being  at  last  discovered  that  the 
water  of  V'illars  was  only  river  water, 
people  took  no  more  of  it,  and  resorted 
to  other  quacks  in  lieu  of  him. 

It  is  certain  that  he  did  much  good, 
and  he  can  only  be  accused  of  selling  the 
Seine  water  too  dear.  He  advised  men 
to  temperance,  and  so  far  was  superior 
to  the  apothecary  Arnault^  who  amused 
Europe  with  the  farce  of  his  specific 
against  apoplexy^  without  recommending 
any  virtue. 

I  knew  a  physician  of  London  named 
Brown,  who  had  practised  at  Barbadoes. 
He  had  a  sugar-house  and  negroes,  and 
the  latter  stole  from  him  a  considerable 
sum.  He  accordingly  assembled  his 
negroes  together,  and  thus  addressed 
ibem : — **  My  friends,"  said  be  to  them, 
**  the  great  serpent  has  appeared  to  me 
during  the  night,  and  has  informed  me 
that  the  thief  has  at  this  moment  a  paro- 
quet's feather  at  the  end  of  his  nose." 
The  criminal  instantly  applied  his  hand 
to  his  nose.  "It  is  thou  who  hast  rob- 
bed me,"  exclaimed  the  master;  ''the 
great  serpent  has  just  informed  me  so ;" 
and  he  recovered  his  money.  This 
quackery  is  scarcely  condemnable,  but 
then  it  is  applicable  only  to  negroes. 

The  first  scipio  Africanus,  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  physician  Brown, 
made  his  soldiers  believe  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  gods.  This  grand  char- 
latanism was  in  nse  for  a  long  time. 
Was  Scipio  to  be  blamed  for  assisting 
himself  by  the  means  of  thb  pretension  ? 
He  was  possibly  the  man  who  did  most 
honour  to  the  Roman  republic ;  but  why 
the  gods  should  inspire  him  has  never 
been  explained, 
i  Numa  did  better :  he  civilised  robbers, 


and  swayed  a  senate  composed  of  a  por** 
tion  of  them  which  was  the  most  diflscult 
to  govern.  If  he  had  proposed  his  laws> 
to  the  assembled  tribes,  the  assassins  of 
his  predecessor  would  have  started  a 
thousand  difficulties.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  goddess  Egeria,  who  favoured 
him  with  pandects  fix>m  Jupiter;  he 
was  obeyea  without  a  murmur,  and 
reigned  happily.  His  instructions  were 
sound,  his  charlatanism  did  good  ;  but 
if  some  secret  enemy  had  discovered  bis 
knavery,  and  had  said,  "  Let  us  exter- 
minate an  impostor  who  prostitutes  the 
names  of  the  gods  in  order  to  deceive 
men,**  be  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  sent  to  heaven  like  Romulus. 

It  is  probable  that  Numa  took  his 
measures  ably,  and  that  he  deceived  the 
Romans  for  their  own  benefit,  by  a  po- 
licy adapted  to  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  early  manners  of  the  people. 

Mahomet  was  twenty  times  on  the 
point  of  failure,  but  at  length  succeeded 
with  the  Arabs  of  Medina,  who  believed 
him  the  intimate  friend  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. If  any  one  at  present  was  to  an- 
nounce in  Constantinople  that  he  was 
favoured  by  the  angel  Raphael,  who  is 
superior  to  Gabriel  in  dignity,  and  that 
he  alone  was  to  be  believed,  he  would 
be  publicly  impaled.  Quacks  ought  to 
knQw  their  time. 

Was  there  not  a  little  quackery  in  So- 
crates with  his  familiar  demon,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  Apollo,  that  he  was 
the  wisest  of  all  men?  How  can  Rollin 
in  his  history  reason  from  this  oracle  7 
Why  not  inform  youth  that  it  was  a  pure 
imposition?  Socrates  chose  his  time 
ill:  about  an  hundred  years  before  he 
might  have  |;ovemed  Athens. 

Every  chief  of  a  sect  in  phHosopby 
has  been  a  little  of  a  quack;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  have  been  those  who  have 
aspired  to  govern.  Cromwell  wts  the 
most  terrible  of  all  quacks,  and  appeared 
precisely  at  a  time  in  which  he  could 
succeed.  Under  Elizabeth  he  would 
have  been  hanged;  under  Charles  IL 
kuighed  at.    Fortunately  for  himself  ht 
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came  at  a  time  when  people  were  diV 
Rusted  with  kings:  his  son  followed, 
when  they  were  weary  of  protectors. 

Of  the  Quackery  of  Sciences  and  of  Li" 
terature. 

The  followers  of  science  baTe  never 
been  able  to  dispense  with  quackery. 
Each  would  have  his  opinions  prevail; 
*be  subtle  doctor  would-  eclipse  the  an- 
gelic doctor,  and  the  profound  doctor 
would  reign  alone.  Every  one  erects  his 
own  system  of  physics,  metaphysics,  and 
scholastic  theoloary ;  and  the  question  is, 
who  will  value  his  merchandise  ?  You 
have  dependants  who  cry  it  up,  fools 
who  believe  you,  and  protectors  on  whom 
to  lean. 

Can  there  be  greater  quackery  than 
the  substitution  of  words  for  things,  or 
than  a  wish  to  make  others  believe  what 
we  do  not  believe  ourselves  ? 

One  establishes  vortices  of-  subtile 
matter,  branched,  globular,  and  tubular ; 
another,  elements  of  matter  which  are  not 
matter,  and  a  pre-established  harmony 
which  makes  the  clock  of  the  body  sound 
the  hour,  when  the  needle  of  the  clock 
of  the  soul  is  duly  pointed.  These  chi- 
meras found  partisans  for  many  years, 
and  when  these  ideas  went  out  of  ftuhion, 
new  pretenders  to  inspiration  mounted 
upon  the  ambulatory  stage.  They  .ba- 
nished the  germs  of  the  world,  asserted 
that  the  sea  produced  mountains,  and 
that  men  were  formerly  fishes. 

How  much  quackery  has  always  per- 
vaded history  :  either  by  astonishing  the 
reader  with  prodigies,  tickling  the  ma- 
lignity of  human  nature  with  satire,  or 
by  flattering  the  fimiilies  of  tyrants  with 
infamous  eulogies ! 

The  unhappy  class  who  write  in  order 
to  live,  are  quacks  of  another  kind.  A 
poor  man  who  has  no  trade,  and  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  at  college, 
thinks  that  he. knows  how  to  write,  and 
repairing  to  a  neighbouring  bookseller, 
demands  employment.  Tl)e  bookseller 
knows  that  most  persons  keeping  houses 
ar*  desirous  of  small  libraries,  and  re- 


quire abridgment*  and  new  tables,  otden 
an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Rapin 
Thoyras,  or  of  the  church  ;  a  collection 
of  bon  roots  from  the  Menagtana,  or  a 
dictionary  of  great  men,  in  which  some 
obscure  pedant  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
Cicero,  and  a  sonneteer  of  Italy  as  near 
as  possible  to  Virgil. 

Anodier  bookseller  will  order  romancea 
or  the  translation  of  romances.  If  you 
have  no  invention,  he  will  say  to  his 
workman — You  can  collect  adventures 
from  the  grand  Cyrus,  from  Gusman 
d*Alfiirache,  from  the  Secret  Memoirs  of 
a  Man  of  Quality  or  of  a  Woman  of 
Quality ;  and  from  the  total  you  will 
make  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages. 

Another  bookseller  gives  ten  years' 
newspapers  and  almanacks  to  a  man  of 
genius,  and  says— You  will  make  an 
abstract  from  all  that,  and  in  three  months 
bring  it  me  under  the  name  of  a  fieiithful 
History  of  the  Times,  by  M.  le  Chevalier 
***,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau,  employed 
in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs. 

Of  this  sort  of  bodes  there  are  about 
flfly  thousand  in  Europe,  and  the  labour 
still  goes  on  like  the  secret  for  whitening 
the  skin,  blackening  the  hair,  and  mixing 
up  the  universal  remedy. 

QUAKERS. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Religion  tf  the  Quakert, 

1  HAVE  thought  that  the  doctrine  and 
history  of  a  people  so  extraordinary  as 
the  quakers  merited  the  curiosity  of  a 
reasonable  man.  To  instruct  myself  io 
it,  I  went  to  find  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated quakers  of  England,  who  after 
having  been  thirty  years  engaged  in  com* 
merce,  knowing  when  to  set  bounds  to 
his  fortune  and  desires,  had  retired  to  a 
village  near  London.  I  went  to  seek 
him  in  his  retreat;  it  was  a  small  but 
well-built  house,  ornamented  with  neat- 
ness alone.  The  quakei*  was  a  vigorous 
old  man,  who  had  never  known  ill-healdli 
because  he  had  never  indulged  his  paa* 
sions   nor   practised   intemperance.     I 
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Berer  in  my  life  saw  a  more  noble  or  en- 
gaging air  than  his.  He  was  dressed  like 
all  of  his  religion,  in  a  coat  without  plaits 
in  the  sides,  or  buttons  on  the  pockets 
and  wrists,  and  wore  a  large  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  like  our  ecclesiastics.  He 
receiTed  me  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
adTanced  towards  me  without  making 
the  least  inclination  of  his  body ;  but  he 
had  more  politeness  in  the  open  and  hu- 
mane expression  of  his  countenance,  than 
there  is  m  the  custom  of  drawing  one  leg 
after  the  other,  and  carrying  in  the  hand 
that  which  is  made  to  cover  the  head. 
** Friend,"  said  he  to  me,  "I  see  that 
thou  art  a  stranger ;  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  thee,  thou  hast  only  to  speak.'' 
**Sv,"  said  I,  bending  my  body  and 
didiijg  my  foot  towards  him  according  to 
our  custom,  **  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
just  curiosity  will  not  displease  you,  and 
that  yoM  will  do  me  the  honour  to  instruct 
me  m  your  religion."  "  The  people  of 
thy  country,"  answered  he,  "  make  too 
many  compliments  and  reverences ;  but 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  of  them  who 
had  the  same  curiosity.  Come  in  and 
let  us  first  dine  together."  I  made  some 
more  bad  compliments,  because  I  could 
not  suddenly  divest  myself  of  my  general 
habits ;  and  after  a  wholesome  and  frugal 
repast,  which  was  commenced  and  fi- 
nished by  a  prayer  to  God,  I  began  to 
interrogate  my  host. 

I  opened  the  subject  by  the  question 
which  good  Catholics  have  more  than 
once  put  to  huguenots  : — "  My  dear  sir," 
flBid  I,  «  are  you  baptised  V*  «  No," 
answered  the  quaker,  "  nor  are  my  bre- 
thren." "Morbleu!"  replied  I,  «vou 
are  not  then  Christians?"  "Friend," 
rejoined  he,  "  swear  not  at  all :  we  are 
Christians ;  but  we  think  not  that  Chris- 
tianity consists  in  throwing  water  on  the 
head  of  a  child  with  a  little  salt  in  it." 
''Oh,  good  God!"  cried  I,  amazed  at 
his  impiety,  ''have  you  then  forgotten 
that  Jesus  Christ  ^-as  baptised  by  John  ?" 
**  Once  more,  friend,  no  oaths,"  said  the 
benign  quaker:    "Christ  received  the 


any  one;  we  are  not  the  disciples  of 
John  but  of  Christ."  "  Ah,  you  would 
be  burnt  immediately  by  the  holy  inqui- 
sition," exclaimed  I ;  "in  the  name  ot 
God,  my  dfar  man,  let  me  baptise  you." 
<'  If  that  only  was  wanting,  in  condescen- 
sion to  thy  weakness  we  would  do  it 
willingly,"  added  he  gravely ;  "  we  con- 
demn no  one  for  using  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  but  we  think  that  those  profess- 
ing a  ffentle,  holy,  and  spiritual  religion, 
should  abstain  as  much  as  they,  can  from 
judaical  ceremonies." 

"  Judaical  ceremonies !"  cried  I. 
"  Yes,  friend,"  continued  he,  "  and  so 
judaical,  that  several  Jews  still  sometimes 
make  use  of  the  baptism  of  John.  Con- 
sult antiquity,  it  will  teach  thee  that  John 
merely  renewed  this  practice,  which  was 
in  use  a  long  time  before  him. among  the 
Hebrews,  as  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  was 
among  the  IshmaeUtes.  Jesus  received 
the  baptism  of  John  in  like  manner ;  he 
also  submitted  to  circumcision ;  but  cir- 
cumcision and  washing  with  water  should 
both  be  abolished  by  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  that  baptism  of  spirit  that  ablu- 
tion of  souls  which  saves  men.  So  the 
precursor  John  said—'  I  indeed  baptise 
you  with  water  unto  repentance :  but  ha 
that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear ; 
he  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.*  The  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  Paul,  also  writes  to  the  Cor 
rinthians, — ^'Christ  has  not  sent  me  to 
baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.'  So 
this  same  Paul  baptised  but  two  persons 
with  water,  and  that  was  against  his  in- 
clination. He  circumcised  his  disciple 
Timotheus;  the  other  apostles  circum*- 
cised  all  who  wished  it.  Art  thou  cir- 
cumcised ?"  added  he.  I  replied  that  I 
had  not  that  honour.  "  Well,  friend," 
said  he,  "  thou  art  a  Christian  without 
being  circumcised,  and  I  without  being 
baptised." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  my  good 
host  misapplied,  speciously  enough,  two 
or  three  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures 


baptism  of  John,  but  he  never  baptised  ]  which  seemed  to  frivour  his  sect ;  he  focr 
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got,  with  the  bett  grace  in  the  world,  an  .  tiles,  assuring  them  that,  with  a  profound 
hundred  passages  which  quashed  it.  I  |  respect  and  infamous  falsity,  they  are 
took  great  care  to  contest  nothing  with  I  their  very  humble  and  obedient  servants, 
him ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  j  It  is  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
an  enthusiast.  It  is  not  advisable  to  tell  \  this  unworthy  commerce  of  lies  and  flat- 
a  man  of  the  faults  of  his  mistress,  nor  a  ( teiy,  that  we  equally  '  thou'  kings  and 
pleader  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  nor  \  coaUheavers ;  that  we  salute  no  person  ; 
to  give  reasons  to  a  &natic.  llius  1 1  having  only  charity  for  men  and  respect 
passed  on  to  other  questions.  I  for  the  laws. 

"  With  regard  to  the  communion/'  |  *^  We  also  wear  rather  a  different  dress 
said  I,  "  how  do  you  use  it  ?" — "  We  <  from  other  men,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
use  it  not,''  said  he.  "  What  1  no  com-  ^  a  oontinual  warning  to  us  not  to  resemble 
munion  1"—"  No ;  no  other  than  that  |  diem.  Others  wear  marks  of  their  dig- 
of  hearts.*'    Then  he  again  quoted  the  ]  nities,  and  we  those  of  Christian  htimility. 


scriptures,  made  me  a  fine  sensoon  against 
communion,  and  spoke  with  an  inspired 
tone  to  prove  to  me  that  sacraments  vrere 
all  of  human  invention,  and  that  the 


We  fly  assemblies  of  pleasure,  spectacles, 
and  play;  for  we  should  be  much  to 
blame  to  fill  with  these  trifles  hearts  in 
which  God   should  dwell.     We  never 


word  sacrament  is  not  once  found  in  the  >  make  sermons,  not  even  on  justice ;  we 
gospel.    **  Pardon  my  ignorance,"  said  |  think  that  the  name  of  the  Most  High 
he ;   '^  I  have  not  brought  forward  an  ^  should  not  be  prostituted  in  the  mberable 
hundredth  part  of  the  proofs  of  my  reli-  >  debates  of  men.    When  we  are  obliged 
gion,  but  thou  mayest  see  them  in  the  |  to  appear  before  magistrates  in  the  affairs 
exposition  of  our  fisuth  by  Robert  Barclay.  |  of  others  (for  we  never  have  any  law- 
It  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  ever  >  suits),  we  affirm  the  truth  by  a  yes  or  a 
passed  through  the  hands  of  men  ;  our  !  no,  and  the  judges  believe  us  on  our  sim- 
enemies  agree  that  it  is  very  dangerous ;  s  pie  word,  whilst  so  many  other  Christians 
which  proves  how  reasonable  it  is."    1 5  perjure  themselves  on  the  gospel.    We 
promised  to  read  this  book,  and  my  |  never  go  to  war ;  not  that  we  fear  death ; 
quaker  believed  me  already  converted.     )  on  the  contrary,  we  bless  the  moment 
He  afterwwrds,  in  a  few  words,  gave  I  which  unites  us  to  the  Being  of  beings  ; 
me  the  reason  of  some  singularities  which  \  but  it  is  that  we  are  neither  wolves,  tigers, 
expose  this  sect  to  the  derision  of  others.  <  nor  bull  dogs,  but  men  and  Christians. 
**  Confess,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  hast  had  |  Our  God,  who  has  commanded  us  to 
much  ado  to  prevent  thyself  from  laugh-  \  love  our  enemies,  and  to  suffer  without 
ing,  when  I  have  answered  all  thy  civili- 1  murmuring,  would  no  doubt  be  displeased 
ties  with  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  by  i  at  our  crossing  the  sea  to  go  and  kill 
*  thouing*  thee.    Yet  thou  appearest  to  |  our  fellowKsreatures,  because  murderers, 
me  too  well-informed  to  be  ignorant,  that  <  dressed  in  red,  with  hats  two  feet  high, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  no  nation  fell  into  ^  enlist  citizens  by  making  a  noise  with  two 
the  ridiculous  custom  of  substituting  the  <  little  sticks  on  the  out-stretched  skin  of 
plurel  for  the  singular :  they  said  to  Ciesar  i  an  ass.    And  when,  ailer  battles  gained, 
Augustus, — I  laud  thee,  1  pray  thee,  I  \  all  London  shines  with  illuminations,  die 
thank  diee ;  it  was  not  even  permitted  to  <  sky  blazes  with  rockets,  and  the  air  re- 
say  sir,  dominus.    It  was  not  until  a  ^  sounds  with  the  noise  of  belb  and  can- 
long  time  after  him,  that  men  began  to  \  nons,  we  tremble  with  silence  at  the 
make  use  of  you  instead  of  thou,  as  if  \  murders  which  cause  this  public  joy." 
they  were  double ;  and  to  usurp  the  im-  <     Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  conversa- 
t>ertinent  titles  of  highness,  eminence,  \  tion  which  I  had  with  this  singular  man ; 
holiness,  and  even  divinity,  which  some  I  but  I  was  much  surprised  when,  on  the 
tethly  reptiles  give  to  other  earthly  rep-  \  following  Sunday,  he  took  me  to  tho 
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fttiaker's  church.  They  have  several  |  gospel,  sell  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  a 
diapels  in  London ;  that  to  iwhich  I  went  v  merchant's  shop  of  an  assembly  of  Chris- 
is  near  the  famous  pillar  called  the  Mo-  |  tians  ?  We  give  no  money  to  men  dressed 
Rument.  They  were  already  assembled  i  in  black,  to  assbt  our  poor,  bury  our 
when  I  entered  with  my  conductor.  |  dead,  and  preach  to  the  fiiithful ;  these 
There  were  about  four  hundred  men  in  \  holy  employments  are  too  dear  to  us  to 
the  diurch,  and  three  hundred  women.  |  give  them  to  others.'' — '*  But  how/'  in- 
The  women  hid  their  fiices ;  the  men  |  sisted  J,  "  can  you  discern  whether  it  is 
were  covered  with  their  large  hats ;  all  |  the  spirit  of  God  whidi  animates  your 
were  seated  in  profound  silence.  I  passed  \  discourse  Y*  -*-  *'  Whoever,"    said    he. 


through  the  midst  of  them  without  a 
single  one  nusing  his  eyes  to  look  at  me. 
This  silence  lasted  for  a  quarter  an  hour ; 
at  hut  one  of  them  rose,  took  off  his  hat, 


**  shall  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  him, 
and  shaU  announce  the  evangelical  truths 
which  he  feels,  may  be  sure  that  God 
inspires  him.*'    Then  he  overwhelmed 


and,  after  some  sighs,  uttered,  half  with  <  me  with  quotations  from  scripture,  which 
his  mouth  and  half  through  his  nose,  a  (  demonstrated,  according  to  him,  ihat 
piece  of  balderdash,  drawn  as  he  believed  ^  there  is  no  Christianity  without  an  im* 
nrom  the  gospel,  but  of  which  neither  j  mediate  revelation ;  and  he  added  these 
himself  nor  any  one  else  understood  any-  <  remarkable  words :— ''  When  ihou  movest 
Uiing.  When  this  maker  of  contortions  <  one  of  thy  members,  is  it  thine  own 
had  finished  his  fine  monologue,  the  as-  |  strensdi  that  stirs  it  t  Doubtless  not ; 
aembly  separated,  all  edified  and  stupified.  I  for  thb  member  has  often  involuntary 


I  enquired  of  my  host  why  the  vrisest 
amongst  them  suffered  such  nonsense? — 


movements;  it  is  therefore  he  who  created 

thy  body  who  moves  this  body  of  clay ; 

We  are  obliged  to  tolerate  it,"  said  he ;  \  and  the  ideas  which  thy  soul  receives,  is 

"  because  we  cannot  know,  whether  a  \  it  thou  who  formest  them  ?  Still  less  so ; 


man  who  rises  to  speak  is  inspired  by 
the  spirit,  or  by  folly.  In  doubt,  we 
listen  patiently ;  we  even  permit  women 
to  speak ;  two  or  three  of  our  devotees 
are  often  inspired  at  once,  and  then  we 


for  they  come  in  spite  of  thee ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  creator  of  thy  soul  who  gives  Uiee 
thy  ideas ;  but  as  he  has  left  liberty  to 
thine  heart,  he  gives  to  thy  mind  the  ideas 
which  thy  heart  merits ;  thou  seest  through 


have  a  great  noise  in  the  house  of  the  \  God,  thou  actest,  thou  thinkest  through 
Lord.".i— '<  You  have  no  priest  then  ?"  \  God.    Thou  hast  therefore  only  to  open 


said  I.  **  No,  firiend,"  said  the  quaker ; 
**  and  we  find  ourselves  the  better  for  it." 
Then  openmg  a  book  of  his  sect,  he  read 
these  words  with  emphasis : — *  It  pleaseth 
not  God  that  we  should  dare  to  order 
some  person  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  Sundays  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
other  fiedthful.' — *'  Thank  heaven,  we  are 
the  only  sect  upon  earth  who  have  no 
priests.    Wouldst  thou  take  from  us  so 


thine  eyes  to  this  li^ht  which  enlightens 
all  men,  and  thou  wilt  both  see  the  truth 
and  cause  it  to  be  seen." — ^*  Ah  1  this  is 
quite  father  Malebranche,"  exclaimed  I. 
**  I  know  thy  Malebranche,/  said  he ; 
**  he  was  a  little  of  a  quaker,  but  not 
sufficiently  so." 

These  are  the  most  important  things 
which  I  have  learned  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  quakers.    In  die  follow- 


bappy  a  distinction  ?    Why  should  we  s  ing  section  you  shall  have  their  histoiy, 
abandon  our  child  to  mercenary  nurses !  which  you  will  find  still  more  singular 
when  we  have  milk  of  our  own  to  give  |  than  their  doctrine, 
it?     These  hired  persons  would  soon  | 
rule  the  house,  and  oppress  the  mother  | 
and  child.    God  has  said-^You  have! 
received  freely,  give  freely.    After  thisl 
aommand,  shall  we  make  a  trade  of  the  I 


SECTION   II 


Hittory  of  the  Quaken. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  quaken 
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date  from  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according 
to  them  was  the  first  quaker.  Religion, 
they  say,  became  corrupted  immedmtely 
after  his  death,  and  remained  in  this  cor- 
ruption for  about  six  hundred  years ;  but 
there  were  always  some  quakers  concealed 
in  the  world,  who  took  care  to  preserve 
the  sacred  fire,  everywhere  else  extin- 
guished, until  finally  this  doctrine  ex- 
tended itself  in  England  in  the  year  1642. 
It  was  at  the  time  that  three  or  four 
sects  divided  Great  Britain  by  civil  wars, 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  God,  that  a 
man  of  the  name  of  George  Fox,  of  the 
county  of  Leicester,  the  son  of  a  silk 
weaver,  began  to  preach  in  the  true  apos- 
tolic style  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  know- 
ing how  to  read  or  write.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  of  irreproach- 
able manners,  and  holily  mad.  He  was 
dressed  in  leather  from  head  to  foot,  and 
went  from  village  to  village,  exclaiminff 
against  war  and  the  clergy.  If  he  had 
only  preached  agamst  soldiers,  he  would 
have  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  as  he  at- 
tacked the  clergy,  he  was  soon  put  in 
prison,  and  carried  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Derby.  Fox  presented  himself 
to  the  judge  with  his  leathern  hat  on  his 
head.  A  serjeant  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  cheek,  saying — **  Rascal,  ^dost  thou 
not  know  that  thou  shouldst  appear  bare- 
headed before  the  judge  ?"  Fox  offered 
the  other  cheek,  and  begged  the  serjeant 
to  give  him  the  other  blow  for  the  love 
of  God.  The  judge  of  Derby  wishing 
him  to  swear  before  he  was  interrogated — 
**  Friend,'*  said  he  to  him,  "  know  that 
I  never  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain." 
The  judge,  angry  at  being  so  addressed, 
and  wishing  to  swear  him,  sent  him  to 
the  mad-house  at  Derby  to  be  whipped. 
Fox  went,  praising  God,  to  the  mad- 
house, where  they  (ailed  not  to  execute 
the  sentence  with  rigour.  Those  who 
inflicted  the  punisliment  of  the  whip  .on 
him  were  much  surprised  when  he  begged 
them  to  give  him  some  more  blows  for 
the  good  of  his  soul.  They  waited  not 
to  be  asked  again.  Fox  hiid  his  double 
«losey  for  which  he  very  cordially  thanked 


them,  and  began  to  preach  to  tliem.  At 
first  they  laughed  ;  afterwards  they  lis^ 
ened  to  him ;  and,  as  enthusiasm  is  a 
contagious  disease,  several  were  peft> 
suaded,  and  those  who  had  whipped  him 
became  his  first  disciples,  belivered 
from  prison,  he  went  about  the  country 
with  a  dozen  proselytes,  always  preaching 
against  the  clergy,  and  being  whipped 
from  time  to  time.  One  day,  being  put 
into  the  stocks,  he  harangued  all  the 
people  with  such  force,  that  he  converted 
about  fifty,  and  drew  the  rest  so  into  his 
interest,  that  they  released  him  in  triumph 
from  the  hole  in  which  he  was  shackled^ 
and  put  the  vicar,  whose  credit  had  cotw 
demned  Fox  to  this  punishment,  in  his 
place. 

He  dared  to  convert  some  of  Cron^ 
welFs  soldiers,  who  renounced  the  trade 
of  war  and  refiiised  to  take  oaths.  Cron^ 
well  would  not  have  a  sect  who  did  not 
fight,  as  Sixtus  V.  augured  ill  of  a  sect 
'  dove  non  si  chiavava'  and  made  use  of 
his  power  to  persecute  these  new  comers. 
Tlie  prisons  were  filled  with  them,  but 
persecutions  served  only  to  make  pro8»» 
lytes :  they  went  from  their  prisons  cod»- 
firmed  in  their  belief,  and  followed  by 
their  gaolers  whom  they  had  converted. 
But  what  most  contributed  to  extend  the 
sect  was,  that  Fox,  believing  himself  i&» 
spired,  thought  that  he  should  speak  in  a 
dufferent  manner  from  other  men.  He 
began  to  tremble,  to  make  contortions, 
and  retain  his«breath,  and  respire  Tio> 
lently;  the  priestess  of  Delphos  could 
not  liave  done  it  better.  In  a  short  time 
he  acquired  a  great  habit  of  inspiration, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  could  scarcely 
speak  otherwise.  It  was  the  first  gift 
which  he  communicated  to  his  disciples, 
who  quickly  made  all  the  grimaces  of 
their  master,  and  trembled  with  all  their 
might  at  the  moment  of  inspiration.  It 
was  from  this  practice  that  they  acquired 
the  name  of  quakers,  which  signifies 
tremblers.  The  lower  people  amused 
themselves  with  mimicking  them,  they 
trembled,  spoke  through  their  noses,  had 
convulsions,  .and  believed  they  had  \Jb9 
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iTMv  OKost.  They  wanted  some  mtra- 
ole«,  and  they  perforaied  them. 

The  patriarch  Fox  said  publicly  to  a 
JMtice  of  the  peace,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly — **  Friend,  take  care  of 
thyself;  God  will  punish  thee  soon  for 
persecuting  the  holy.*'  This  judge  was  a 
drunkard,  who  was  intoxicated  every  day 
with  bad  beer  and  brandy ;  he  died  of 
apoplexy  two  days  after,  at  the  moment 
he  was  going  to  sign  an  order  to  send 
some  quakers  to  prison.  This  sudden 
death  was  not  attributed  to  the  intem- 
perance of  the  magistrate;  everybody 
regarded  it  as  an  effect  of  the  predictions 
of  the  holy  man.  This  death  made  more 
quakers  than  a  thousand  sermons  and  as 
many  convulsions  could  have  done. 
Cromwell,  seeing  that  their  number  aug^ 
mented  every  day,  wished  to  draw  them 
to  his  side ;  he  offered  them  money,!  but 
they  were  incorruptible;  and  he  one 
day  said,  that  this  was  the  only  religion 
against  which  he  could  not  prevail  with 
gold. 

They  were  sometimes  persecuted  under 
Charles  II.,  not  for  their  religion  but  for 
not  wishing  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  ; 
for  'thouing*  tne  magistrates,  and  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the 
law.  Finally,  in  1675,  Robert  Barclay, 
a  Scotchman,  presented  to  the  king  his 
Apology  of  the  Quakers,  as  good  a  work 
oTthe  kind  as  could  be  written.  The 
epistle  dedicatory  to  Charles  II.  con- 
tained no  base  flatteries,  but  bold  truths 
and  just  counsels.— '*  Thou  hast  tasted,*' 
says  be  to  Charles  at  the  end  of  this 
epistle,  '*  of  sweetness  and  bitterness,  of 
prosperity  and  of  the  greatest  misfortunes ; 
thou  hast  been  driven  from  the  country 
in  which  thou  reignest;  thou  hast  felt 
the  weight  of  oppression;  and  thou 
shouldst  know  how  detestable  the  op- 
pressor is  to  God  and  men.  If,  after  so 
many  trials  and  blessings,  thy  heart 
should  harden  and  forget  the  Grod  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  misfortunes,  thy 
crime  would  be  greater,  and  thy  con- 
demnation more  terrible;  therefore,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  the  flatterers  of  thy 


court,  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  • 
which  will  never  flatter  thee. 

^  I  am  thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

"Robert  Barcijly.'' 

What  is  still  more  astonishing,  this 
letter,  written  to  a  king  by  an  obscure 
individual,  had  its  effect,  and  the  perse- 
cution ceased. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  illus- 
trious William  Penn,  who  established  the 
sect  of  quakers  in  America,  and  who 
would  have  rendered  them  respectable 
in  Europe,  if  men  could  have  respected 
virtue  under  ridiculous  appearances.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
Vice-admiral  of  England,  and  ftivourite 
of  the  Duke  of  York  afterwards  James  II. 

This  William  Penn,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, met  with  a  quaker  at  Oxford,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  this  quaker  per- 
suaded him,  and  the  young  man,  who 
was  lively  and  naturally  eloquent,  and 
who  had  a  prepossessing  physiognomy 
and  manners,  soon  gained,  over  some  of 
his  comrades,  and  insensibly  established 
a  society  of  young  quakers,  who  assem- 
bled round  him,  so  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
sect.  On  his  return  from  college  to  the 
vice-admiral  his  father,  instead  of  kneel- 
ing before  him  and  asking  his  blessing, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  English, 
he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  and  said  lo 
him — **  I  am  very  happy,  friend,  to  see 
thee  in  good  health.*'  The  vice-admiral 
thought  his  son  mad,  but  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  a  quaker.  He  tried  alt  means 
which  human  prudence  can  employ  to 
engage  him  to  live  like  other  people: 
the  young  man  only  answered  his  &ther 
by  exhorting  him  to  become  a  quaker 
himself.  At  last  the  father  desisted,  . 
merely  desiring  him  to  go  and  see  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  and  without  'thouing' 
them.  William  replied,  that  his  coiv^ 
science  would  not  permit  it,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  obey  uod  than  men.  His 
fieither,  indignant  and  in  despair,  drove 
him  from  his  house.  Young  Penn  thanked 
God  for  what  he  had  already  suffered  ia 
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his  csQie ;  he  went  to  pieach  in  the  city, 
Bid  there  mede  many  proselytes.  The 
tennons  of  the  minister  improred  every 
day ;  and  as  he  was  young,  handsome, 
nod  well-made,  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
and  city  deToudy  ran  to  hear  him.  The 
patriarch,  Georae  Fox,  came  from  the 
remotest  part  of  EngUmd  to  see  him  at 
London,  on  his  reputation,  and  both  re- 
solved to  make  missions  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  they  embarked  for  Holland,  after 
leaving  plenty  of  labourers  to  take  care  of 
the  vineyard  of  London. 

Their  labours  were  'successful  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  but  that  which  did  them  most 
honour,  and  put  their  humility  the  most 
in  danger,  was  the  reception  given  to  them 
by  the  princess  pakUine,  Elizabeth,  aunt 
,  of  Geoige  I.,  King  of  England,  a  woman 
illustrious  by  her  wit  and  knowledge,  and 
to  whom  Descartes  dedicated  his  romance 
of  Philosophy.  She  was  then  retired  to 
the  Uaffue,  where  she  saw  the  *  Friends,' 
for  so  me  Quakers  called  themselves,  in 
Holland.  She  had  several  conferences 
with  them,  and  if  thev  made  not  a  perfect 
Quakeress  of  her,  they  at  least  confess 
that  she  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  friends  also  sowed  in  Ger- 
many, but  they  reaped  little  there ;  the 
mode  of  *  thouing'  was  not  relished  in  a 
country  where  the  terms  highness  and 
excellency  are  always  in  use.  Penn 
speedily  returned  to  Ensland  on  hearing 
of  the  illness  of  his  fiither ;  he  came  to 
receive  his  last  adieu.  The  vice-admiral 
was  reconciled  to  him^  and  embraced  him 
with  tenderness,  although  he  was  of  a 
different  religion ;  but  William  in  vain 
exhorted  him  not  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  to  die  a  Quaker;  and  the  good  man 
as  uselessly  recommended  William  to 
have  buttons  on  his  cuffi  and  loops  to  his 
hat. 

William  inherited  great  property; 
among  which  he  found  some  debts  of  die 
crown  for  advances  made  by  the  vice- 
admiral  in  maritime  expeditions.  Nothing 
was  4ess  certain  then,  than  money  due 
from  the  crown.  Penn  was  obliged  to  go 
and/  thou'  Charles  IL  and  his  ministers , 


more  than  once  for  payment.  The  go* 
vemment  in  1680  gave  him,  instead  of 
money,  the  nroperty  and  sovereignty  of  a 

Govinoe  of  America,  to  the  south  of 
aryland.  Behold  a  Quaker  become  a 
sovereign  I  He  departed  for  his  new 
states,  with  two  vessels  filled  with  Quakers 
who  followed  him.  The  country  of 
Pennsylvania  is  so  called  from  the  name 
of  Penn ;  he  there  founded  the  town  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  very  flourish- 
ing. He  began  by  making  a  league  with 
the  American  Indians,  his  neighbours. 
This  is  the  only  treaty  between  these  people 
and  the  Christians,  which  was  not  sworn ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  only  one  which 
has  not  been  broken.  The  new  sovereign 
was  also  the  legislator  of  Pennsylvania ; 
he  instituted  very  wise  laws,  none  of  which 
have  been  changed  since  his  time.  The 
first  is,  not  to  iU -treat  any  person  on  the 
sul^ect  of  relision,  and  to  nsaad  all  who 
bebeve  in  God  as  brothers.  Scarcely  had 
he  established  his  government,  when  many 
American  merchants  came  to  people  this 
colony.  The  natives  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  flying  into  the  woods,  insensibly 
became  intimate  with  the  pacific  Quakers. 
In  proportion  as  they  detested  other 
Christian  conquerors  and  destroyers  of 
America,  they  loved  these  new-comers. 
In  a  little  time  these  pretended  savi^es, 
charmed  with  their  new  neighbours,  came 
'm  a  crowd  to  ask  William  Penn  to  re- 
ceive them  in  the  number  of  his  vassals. 
It  was  a  very  new  spectacle  to  see  a  sove- 
reign whom  everybody  *  thoued,*  and  who 
was  spoken  to  hat  on  head ;  a  govern- 
ment without  priests,  a  people  without 
arms,  citizens  all  nearly  e<}ual  to  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  neighbours  without  jealousy. 
William  Penn  might  boast  of  restoring 
the  age  of  gold,  which  very  likely  never 
existed  except  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  visited  Endand  again,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  n.  on  the  af&irs  of  his 
new  country.  King  James,  who  had 
loved  his  fiither,  had  the  same  affection 
for  the  son;  and  no  longer  considered 
him  as  an  obscure  sectary,  but  as  a  very 
great  man.    The  king's  policy,  too,  ac- 
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.corded  with  his  taste.  He  wished  to 
flatter  the  Quakers  by  abolishing  the  laws 
against  the  noDconfbrmists,  in  order  that 
he  might  introduce  the  Catholic  rehgion 
in  favour  of  this  liberty.  All  the  sects  of 
England  saw  the  snare,  and  sufiered  not 
themselves  to  fall  into  it ;  they  were  all 
united  against  Catholicism,  their  common 
enemy.  Penn  however  thought  that  he 
should  not  renounce  his  principles,  to 
favour  Protestants  who  hated  hun,  against 
a  king  who  loved  him.  He  had  esta- 
blished liberty  of  conscience  in  America, 
he  wished  not  to  appear  to  destroy  it  in 
Europe ;  he  therefore  remained  so  faith- 
ful to  James  II.,  that  he  was  generally 
accused  of  being  a  Jesuit.  This  calumny 
sensibly  afflicted  him ;  he  was  obliged  to 
justify  himself  by  public  writings.  How- 
ever, the  unfortunate  James  II. — who, 
like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  was  a  composi- 
tion of  greatness  and  weakness,  and  who, 
like  them,  did  too  much  and  too  little — 
lost  his  kingdom  without  a  sword  bemg 
drawn,  and  without  being  able  to  say 
how  it  happened.  All  the  English  sects 
received  from  William  III.  and  his  par- 
liament the  same  liberty  which  they  would 
not  hold  from  James.  The  Quakers,  by 
force  of  law,  then  began  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  which  they  are  now  in  pos- 
session. Penn,  after  finally  seeing  his 
sect  established  without  opposition  in  the 
country  of  bis  birth,  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania. His  own  people  and  the  Ame- 
ricans received  him  with  tears  of  joy,  as 
a  father  who  came  to  see  his  children. 
All  his  laws  had  been  religiously  observed 
during  his  absence,  which  never  happened 
to  any  legislator  beforehim .  He  remained 
some  years  at  Philadelphia,  and  parted 
from  them,  much  against  his  inclination, 
to  go  to  London,  ta  solicit  new  advant- 
ages in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Ptnnsylvanians.  He  saw  them  no  more; 
but  died  at  London  m  1718. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that 
the  Quakers  obtained  the  noble  privilege 
of  the  substitution  of  their  solemn  affir- 
mation as  an  oath.  The  chancellor,  a 
muK  of  wit,  addressed  them  thus  :-^''  My 


fnends,  Jupiter  onceordered  all  the  beasts 
of  burden  to  come  and  be  shod.  The 
asses  represented  that  their  taw  did  not 
permit  it.  Well  then,  said  Jupiter,  you 
shall  not  be  shod,  but  the  first  fitlse  step 
you  make  you  shall  have  an  hundred 
lashes.'* 

I  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  hie  of 
the  religion  of  the  Quakers  in  America, 
but  I  see  that  it  is  decaying  every  day  in 
London.  In  all  countries,  the  predomi- 
nant religion,  when  it  persecutes  not,  has 
a  tendency  to  absorb  aU  others.  Quakers 
cannot  be  members  of  parliament,  or  pos- 
sess any  public  office,  because  an  oath 
must  be  taken,  and  they  will  not  swear; 
thus  tliey  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  money  by  commerce.  Their 
children,  enriched  by  the  industiy  of  theur 
parents,  would  possess  honours,  buttons, 
and  ruffles ;  they  are  ashamed  of  being 
called  Quakers,  and  turn  Protestants  to  be 
in  the  fashion. 

81CTI01I    III. 

Quaker,  Primitive,  member  of  the  Pri« 
mitive  Christian  Church,  Peraisylvaniaa 
or  Philadelphian. 

Of  all  these  titles,  the  one  which  I  like 
best  is  that  of  Philadelphian.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  vanities ;  but  the  finest  is 
that  which,  not  arroeating  to  itself  any 
title,  renders  almost  lul  others  ridiculous. 

I  soon  accustom  myself  to  see  a  good 
Philadelphian  treat  me  as  a  friend  and 
brother;  these  words  reanimate  charity 
in  my  heart,  which  freezes  too  easily. 
But  that  two  monks  should  call  and  write 
themselves  'your  reverence,'  that  they 
should  cause  their  hands  to  be  kissed  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  is  the  greatest  degree  of 
insane  pride ;  the  greatest  degree  of  folly 
in  those  who  kiss,  and  ought  to  excite 
the  greatest  degree  of  surprise  and  laugh- 
ter in  those  who  are  witnesses  to  their 
fooleries.  The  simplicity  of  the  Philadd- 
phians  is  the  continual  satire  of  bishops, 
who  my  lord  themselves.  '*  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  call  yourself  lord  and  prince?" 
said  a  laic  to  the  son  of  a  mechanic  be- 
come a  bishop ;  <<  is  it  thus  that  Bama- 
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bas,  PhilipyandJude  styled  themiielves?**  \  these  hundred  acres  yoa  are  trbly  kingf^ 
*'  Go  to,"  said  the  prelate ;  **  if  Bama-  ;  for  you  are  free  and  a  citizen  ;  you  can 
bas,  Philip,  and  Jude,  could  have  done  ;  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  nor  any  one  to 
so,  they  would ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  \  you ;  you  think  as  you  please,  and  say 
that  their  successors  did  so  as  soon  as  \  what  you  think  without  being  persecuted; 
they  could.*'  I  you  know  not  the  weight  of  continually 

Another,  who  had  one  day  several  Gas-  j  redoubled  taxes ;  you  fear  not  the  inso- 
oons  at  his  table,  said,  **  I  must  be  mon-  <  lence  of  an  importunate  subaltern.  It  is 
seigneur,  since  all  these  gentlemen  are  ^  true,  that  at  Mount  Krapak  we  live  nearly 
marquises.    Vanitas  vanitatum.*'  ]  the  same  as  yourselves ;  but  we  owe  tlM 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Quakers  in  j  tranquillity  which  we  enjoy  only  to  moun- 
the  article  Church  (Primitive),  for  |  tains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  to 
which  reason  I  again  speak  of  them.  I  \  frightful  precipices  which  surround  our 
beg,  my  dear  reader,  you  will  not  say  \  terrestrial  paradise.  Further,  the  devil, 
that  I  repeat  myself,  for  if  there  are  two  I  as  in  MiIton,sometimes  leaps  these  fright- 
or  three  pages  repeated  in  this  Dictionary,  j  ful  hills  and  precipices,  toinfect  the  flowers 
it  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  that  of  the  editors.  |  of  our  paradise  with  his  poisonous  breath. 
I  am  ill  at  Mount  Krapek,  and  cannot  j  Satan  transformed  himself  into  a  toad  to 
see  to  everything.  I  have  associates  who  >  deceive  two  creatures  who  loved  one  an- 
labour  like  myself  in  the  vineyard  of  the  |  other.  He  once  came  among  us  in  his 
Lord,  who  seek  to  inspire  peace  and /own  shape  to  bring  intolerance.    Our  in- 


tolerance, horror  for  fanaticism,  persecu- 
tion, calumny,  harshness  of  manners,  and 
insolent  ignorance. 

I  tell  you,  without  repetition,  that  I 


nocence  has  triumphed  over  all  the  malice 
of  the  devil. 

QUESTION— TORTURE. 


love  Quivers.  Yes,  if  the  sea  did  not }  I  have  always  taken  it  for  granted, 
disagree  with  me,  it  should  be  in  thy  ( that  the  question,  or  torture,  was  mveuted 
bosom.  Oh  Pennsylvania  1  that  I  would  j  by  robbers,  who  having  broken  into  the 
finish  the  rest  of  my  career ;  if  there  be  )  abode  of  a  miser,  and  not  finding  his 
any  remaining.  Thou  art  situated  in  the  )  treasure,  tortured  him  in  a  thousand  ways 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  softest !  until  he  discovered  it. 
and  most  fiivourable  climate ;  thy  houses  5  It  has  often  been  said,  that  torture  was 
oommodiously  built ;  thy  inhabitants  in-  \  a  means  of  saving  a  robust  offender,  and 
dustrious ;  thy  manufactures  in  repute.  ;  of  destroying  a  leeble  one ;  that  among 
An  eternal  peace  reigns  among  thy  citi-    the  Athenians  they  never  applied  the 


zens ;  crimes  are  almost  unknown ;  and 
there  is  but  a  single  example  of  a  man 


banished  from  the  country.    He  deserved  }  Roman  citizen  to  torture,  to  force  from 
it  very  {iroperly,  being  an  Anglican  priest    him  a  confession  of  his  delinquency — 
who,  turning  Quaker,  was  unworthy  of       "^~^  ^^'  ^      •"    -  "       *     ' 
being  so.    This  poor  man  was  no  doubt 
possessed  of  the  devil,  for  he  dared  to 
preach  intolerance ;  he  was  called  George 
keith,  and  they  banished  him.    I  know 
not  where  he  went ;  but  may  all  iutoler-  ^ 


question  but  in  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  that  the  Romans  never  subjected  a 


That  the  abominable  tribunal  of  tlie 
Inquisition  revived  this  practice,  and,  in 
consequence,  that  it  ought  to  be  held  in 
horror  throughout  the  earth — 

That  it  is  as  absurd  to  inflict  torture  lo 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  crime,  as  it 


ants  go  with  him.  /  was  formerly  ridiculous  to  order  a  duet 

Thus,  of  three  hundred  thousand  inha-  5  to  decide  the  guilt  of  the  accused  party, 
bitants  who  live  happily  in  thee,  there  ]  In  the  one  case,  the  offender  was  often 
are  two  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  i  the  conqueror ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
For  twelve  guineas,  you  may  purchase  an  s  strongly-organised  criminal  was  able  to 
hundred  acres  of  very  good  land,  and  in  <  endure  the  torture,  which  the  innoceat 
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That  the  du€l  being  ealled  the  jud^  GATHERING), 

latat  of  God,  with  equal  absurdity,  tor-  j  NtM&rr-BiGUT  monastic  orders  belong 
ture  has  been  called  the  judgment  of  God  j  to  the  church ;  sixty-four  of  which  po»- 
alsO—  {  sess  revenues,  and  thirty^fbur  exist  bv 

That  torture  is  a  punishment  longer  and  |  collections,  without  obligation,  it  is  said, 
more  grievous  than  death ;  and  mus  an  \  to  labour,  either  corporeally  or  spiritually, 
accused  person  endures,  before  his  crime  |  for  their  subsistence,  but  sin^y  lor 
is  proved,  a  punishment  more  cruel  than  \  amusement ;  aft  lords  in  fee  of  the  whote 
that  of  death.  That  a  thousand  &tal  ttns- 1  wt>rld,  and  partidpating  in  the  sovereign^ 
takes  ought  to  induce  legislators  to  put  an  |  of  God  over  ^e  universe,  they  have  the 
end  to  this  cruel  practice —  |  ri^t  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  publib, 

That  this  Custom  is  abolished  in  many  >  without  doing  anything  but  what  tfaey 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  fewer  great  \  please. 

crimes  are  committed  in  those  countries  <  'Die  following  passage  will  be  found 
than  in  the  tountries  which  retain  tiie  >  in  a  very  curious  book,  en  tided  ''  The 
torture.  i  Good  Foitune  of  Biety,"  and  the  reasons 


It  may  be  asVed,  after  this,  why  tor- 
ture has  fdways  existed  among  the  French, 
who  are  deemed  a  mild  and  agreeable 
people? 

1  tie  answer  will  be,  that  this  fHghllul 


giv^i  by  the  «tuthor  are  not  a  little  con- 
vincing : — "  Since,*'  says  he,  "  that  the 
Cenobite  has  sacrificed  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  right  of  possessing  temporal  wealth, 
the  world  has  contain^  nothing  which  is 


custom  still  subsists  in  France,  because  i  not  at  his  disposal ;  and  he  sees  in  king- 
it  has  been  established.  It  will  be  ad^  I  *d<Hns  and  seignories  only  that  which  his 
mitted,  that  there  are  many  polite  and  ;  liberality  has  bestowed  as  fieis.  He  thus 
agreeable  persons  in  France,  but  it  i^i }  possesses  the  whole  world  as  a  seignory, 
be  denied  that  the  French  people  at^  \  enjoying  all  as  the  direct  lord,  because, 
humane.  >  havhig  rendered  kim«elf  k  possession  of 

If  the  torture  was  applied  only  to  the  \  Jesus  Christ  by  a  dii«ct  vow^  he  partakes 


Clements,  the  Chatels,  the  Ravaillacs, 
and  the  EHuniens,  few  people  would  com- 
plain, as  the  lives  of  kings  and  the  safely 
of  the  state  may  be  involved ;  but  when 
die  judges  of  Abbeville  condemn  a  young 
officer  to  the  torture,  in  order  tb  discover 
i^hat  children  were  in  his  company  sing- 
ing an  old  song,  or  who  had  passed  a 
procession  of  Capuchins  without  taking 
off  their  hats,  I  venture  to  assert,  tiwft  this 
horror,  perpetrated  in  peaceable  and  en- 


in  a  certam  tnanner  of  the  sovereignty  Of 
the  latter.  The  monk  has  even  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  ruler, ihat  he  has  noticed 
of  employing  arms  to  obtain  from  the 
people  what  is  due  to  his  callings  He 
ptissesses  iheir  aiflfections  before  he  par- 
takes of  their  hberality ;  and  his  empire 
is  extended  more  over  their  hearts  than 
Aeir  ptt^erty." 

ItwasFranciftd'Assisi  who,  in  the  year 
1209,  invented  this  new  manner  of  living 


lightened  times,  is  worse  than  the  mas-  \  upon  alms ;  but  altered  in  conformiQr  to 
sacre  of  St.-  Barthdomew,  perpetratwi  \  his  rule :— The  brediren  in  whom  God 
during  the  darkness  of  fenadasm .  ^  has  bestowed  the  talentof  labouring  faith- 

We  have  said  as  much  as  this  before,  \  fully  in  such  a  tfWgr  as  towvoid  idleness, 
and  we  WouM  profoundly  impress  t>ur  |  without  extinglrishing  the  apirit  of  prayer, 
conclusions  upon  all  heads  and  all  I  may  receil^  in  return  that  which  is  ne- 
hearts.  |  cessaiy  for  ^e  bodily  >MaMs  of  themselves 

<  and  their  brethren  in  humihty  and  pd- 
\  verty  ;  but  they  tniMt  not  amass  money. 
\  The  brothers  must  pi»feseis  nothing  that 
▼OL.  II 88  '     ^  2  E 
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can  be  termed  property ;  neither  h^jiue,  S  order  was  at  the  nine  time  explained  in 
nor  abode,  nor  any  other  thing ;  but  re-  i  many  of  its  articles.  Thus  the  work  of 
garding  themselves  as  foreigners  in  this  s  our  own  hands^  so  much  recommended 
world,  they  may  with  confidence  demand  >  in  scripture,  and  practised  by  the  early 
alms.  i  monks,  becsune  ooious ;  and  mendici^, 

Letus  remark  with  thejudiciousFleury,  <  discreditable  before,  was  rendered  honour- 
that  if  the  founders  of  the  new  mendicant  s  able. 

orders  were  not  for  the  greater  part  ca-  >  About  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
nonised,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  <  St.  Francis,  an  extreme  relaxation  in  the 
they  had  been  seduced  by  self-love  into  s  orders  of  his  foundation  was  already  ap- 
a  desire  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  I  parent.  We  will  cite,  as  a  proof  of  this 
their  superior  sanctity.  Without  preju-  <  tact,  the  testimony  of  St.  Bonaventure, 
dice,  however,  to  their  holiness,  we  may  \  which  cannot  be  suspected.  It  is  to  be 
certainly  attack  their  strength  of  under-  i  found  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1267, 
standing ;  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  l  bein^  then  general  of  the  order,  to  all  the 
reasonable  cause  to  demur  in  giving  his  s  provmcials  and  guardians.  This  letter 
approbation  to  the  new  institute  of  St.  >  appears  inhis  ''  Opuscules,''  vol.ii.  page 
Francis ;  and  still  more  the  council  of  the  \  862.  He  complains  of  the  multituae  of 
Lateran,  held  in  1216,  to  forbid  religious  j  things  for  which  they  solicit  money ;  of 
novelties,  or,  in  other  words,  new  orders  ^  the  idleness  of  many  of  the  brotherhood ; 
or  congregations.  <  of  their  vagabond  life ;  of  the  importunity 

But  as,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  \  of  their  solicitations ;  of  the  great  build- 
Christian  world  began  to  feel  the  disorders  I  ings  which  they  had  erected ;  and  lastly, 
which  abounded — the  avarice  of  the  I  of  their  avidity  in  respect  to  burials  and 
clergy — their  luxury — and  the  lazy  and  \  testaments.  St.  Bonaventure  is  not  the 
voluptuous  lives  which  had  been  the  r&-  /  only  one  who  has  exclaimed  against  these 
suit  of  the  richly-endowed  monasteries,  [  abuses,  since  M.  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bel- 
it  was  so  struck  with  the  renunciation  of  <  lay,  observes,  that  the  single  ordjer  of 
temporal  wealth,  individually  or  in  com-  \  Minoritans  had  undergone  twenty-five 
mon,  that  in  a  general  chapter,  held  by  \  reforms  in  eighty  years.  Let  us  observe 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  in  1219,  there  as-  l  a  word  or  two  upon  the  abuses  which  so 
sembled  more  than  five  thousand  friais  I  many  reforms  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
minors,  who  encamped  in  the  open  coun-  |  eradicate. 

try,  and  wanted  for  nothing  from  the  !  The  mendicant  friars,  under  the  pre- 
charity  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  s  text  of  charity,  meddled  in  all  sorts  of 
villages.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  \  public  and  private  business.  They  pene- 
ecclesiastics,  laymen,  nobles,  and  the  i  trated  into  the  secrets  of  families,  and 
common  people  were  beheld,  not  only  >  charged  themselves  with  the  execution  of 
repairing  to  them  with  the  necessaries  of  \  wills ;  they  even  undertook,  by  deputa- 
life,  but  anxious  to  wait  upon  and  serve  |  tions,  to  negociate  peace  between  towns 
them  in  person,  with  a  holy  and  emula-  i;  and  rulers.  The  popes  in  particular  vo- 
tive display  of  charity  and  humility.         <;  luntarily  entrusted  them  with  oommis- 

St.  Irrancis,  by  his  will,  expressly  for-  ^  sions,  as  men  without  consequence,  who 
bade  his  disciples  from  demanding  any  j  worked  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  who 


privileges  firom  the  pope,  or  to  publish 
any  exposition  of  his  order;  yet  four 
years  atter  his  death,  in  a  chapter  assem- 
bled in  the  year  1230,  they  obtained  from 
Pope  Gregory  a  bull,  which  declared  they 
were  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  at- 
tending to  the  will  of  their  founder,  whose 


were  entirely  devoted ;  they  even  entrusted 
them  sometimes  with  the  levy  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's pence. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  of  all,  was 
their  employment  iu  the  conduct  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  That  odious 
institution,  it  is  known,  occupies  it£elf 
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with  the  cftpttire  of  oflendera,  imprison-  ^  monument  of  one  of  the  q"!  'est  kings 
meot,  torture, condemnation,  confiscation, ;  ^whose  names  have  filled  the  earth ;  pa^* 
disRiaceful  punishments,  and  very  often  ^  lace,  worthy  of  our  monarchs;  you  would 
with  death  by  the  secular  arm.  It  is  i  be  complete  if  you  had  been  given  to  one 
doubtless  extraordinary  to  witness  a  reli-  \  of  the  tour  mendicant  orders,  to  hold  its 
gious  brotherhood,  maJcing  a  profession  i  chapters  and  lodge  its  general.'' 
of  the  most  profound  humility  and  of  the  i  As  to  their  avidity  in  respect  to  burials 
most  rigid  poverty,  transformed  on  a  ( and  wills,  Matthew  Paris  nas  described 
sudden  into  judges ;  having  seijeants, ;  it  in  these  terms : — **  They  are  solicitous 
apparatus,  and  armed  familiars,  that  is  to  >  to  assist  at  the  death  of  the  K^reat,  in  pre- 
say,  guards,  and  treasure  at  their  com-  \  judice  of  the  ordinary  pastors.  They  are 
maud,  to  render  them  terrible  to  all  the  j  greedy  of  gain,  and  extort  secret  wills ; 
world.  S  they  recommeud  their  own  order,  and 

We  advert  to  the  scorn  of  manual  la-  ^  exalt  it  before  all  others."  Sauval  also 
hour,  which  produces  idleness  among  the  <  relates  that,  in  1502,  Gilles  Dauphin,  ^ 
mendicant^  as  among  the  other  religious  >  neral  of  the  CordeUers,  in  consideration 
Olden.  By  the  vas^x>nd  life  with  which  >  of  the  fevours  which  his  order  had  re- 
they  were  reproached  by  St.  Bonaven-  i  ceived  fi'om  the  parliament  of  Paris,  be- 
ture,  they  were,  he  said,  expensive  to  <  stowed  upon  the  presidents,  counsellors^ 
their  entertainers,  and  a  scandal  instead  ^  and  attomies,  the  privilege  of  being  in- 
of  an  edification.  Their  importunity  ^  terred  in  the  habit  of  the  Cordeliers.  The 
rendered  a  rencounter  with  them  as  un-  i  year  following,  he  gratified  vrith  a  like 
pleasant  as  with  a  band  of  robbers ;  such  i  brevet  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  the 
importunity  being  a  kind  of  violence,  i  bailiffs,  and  principal  municipal  officers 
which  few  people  knew  how  to  resist  in  s  of  the  town.  This  permission  is  not  to 
respect  to  those  whose  hal^it  and  profes-  I  be  regarded  as  a  mere  honorary  mark  of 
aion  exacted  respect ;  and,  mweover,  it  X  esteem,  if  it  is  true  that  St.  Francis  regu- 
was  a  necessary  result  of  profinsed  men-  |  larly  makes  a  journey  into  purgatory  every 
dictty,  for  after  all  they  must  subsist.  >  year,  in  order  to  relieve  the  souls  of  all 
At  first,  hunger  and  other  pressing  wants  <  who  die  in  the  habit  of  his  order ;  a  &ct 
led  them  to  conquer  the  modesty  pro-  ^  of  which  these  religious  formally  assure 
duced  by  a  decent  bringiiv^  up ;  and  this  >  us. 

barrier  once  overcome,  a  ment  was  made  <  The  following  trait,  in  relation  to  this 
of  the  impudence  which  rendered  one  s  subject,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  L*Etoile, 
man  superior  to  another  in  the  exaction  |  in  his  Memoirs,  dated  1677,  relates,  that 
of  ahns  and  of  gifts  from  the  credulous  I  a  very  fine  girl,  disguised  as  a  man,  was 
fiiithful.  I  discovered  and  taken  in  tlie  convent  of 

I*  The  extent  and  curious  taste  of  your  |  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  She  served, 
edifices,"  adds  the  same  saint,  **  incom-  i  among  others,  Friar  Jacques  Berson,  who 
mode  our  friends  who  supply  the  funds  i  was  called  the  Child  of  Paris,  and  the 
for  their  erection,  and  expose  us  to  the  ^  Cordelier  with  the  handsome  hands, 
evil  report  of  mankind."  "  These  fnars,"  i  These  reverend  fathers  all  averred,  that 
said  also  Peter  Desvignes,  ^*  who  at  the  \  they  thought  this  girl  was  a  boy.  She 
birth  of  their  order  seemed  to  tread  under  i  got  quit  upon  a  whipping,  which  was  a 
foot  the  pomps  of  this  world,  have  re-  \  great  reflection  upon  her  chastity,  after 


sumed  all  which  they  gave  up ;  and  hav- 
ing nothing,  possess  all;  being  more 
wealthy  tlmn  the  wealthy  themselves." 
We  know  what  Dufresny  said  to  Louis 
XIV, ! — "  Sire,  I  never  behold  the  new 
Louvre    without   exclaiming  —  Superb 


affirming  that  she  was  a  married  woman, 
and  that  out  of  pure  devotion  she  had 
waited  upon  ten  or  twelve  of  these  good 
brothers,  without  deeming  her  honour  in 
any  danger.  Possibly,  she  expected  by 
this  means  to  deliver  herself  from  a  long 
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p  sojourn  in  purgatoiy ;  but  this  L*Etoi]e 
does  not  mention. 

The  same  Bishop  of  Bellay,  vrhom  we 
have  already  cited,  pretends,  that  a  single 
order  of  mendicants  costs  thirty  milfions 
of  gold  for  the  clothing  and  nourishment 
of  its  monks,  without  counting  extraordi- 
naries ;  so  that  no  Catholic  prince  levies 
so  much  from  his  subjects,  as  die  Geno- 
bite  mendicants,  existing  in  his  states, 
exact  ^m  the  people  at  large.  But  what, 
if  we  add  to  this  the  thirty-three  otiiers  ? 
It  will  be  discovered,  he  assetts,  that  the 
whole  thirty-four  draw  more  from  general 
Christendom,  than  all  the  wealth  assessed 
by  the  sixty-four  endowed  orders,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  clergy.  Let  us  allow  that 
this  is  asserting  much. 

QUISQUIS  (OF)  RAMUS. 

With  tome  Uufid  Obtervatiom  upon  Per^ 
seeuiortf  Calwnniaiorg^  and  Makers  ^ 
LibeU. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  you, 
my  dear  reader,  that  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent persecutions  exerted  in  the  sixteenth 
century  against  Ramus,  had  for  its  object 
the  manner  in  which  we  Ought  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  '  quisquis'  and  '  quan- 
quam.' 

This  grand  dispute  divided  for  a  long 
time  all  the  college  governors  and  school- 
masters of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is 
now  quite  extinguished,  and  will  never 
probably  revive  again. 

Would  you  learn  whether  M.  Gallan- 
dius  Terticolis  exceeded  M.  Ramus,  his 
enemy,  in  die  art  of  oratory  ? — ^you  may 
satisfy  yourself  by  o<Hisuiting  Thomas! 
Freigius,  '  in  Vita  Rami ;'  for  Thomas ! 
Freigius  is  an  author  who  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  curious,  whatever  Banosius 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 

But  as  this  Ramus,  rounder  of  the  mar 
thematical  cteir  in  the  Rc^  College  of 
Paris,  was  a  good  philosopher,  at  a  time 
when  we  could  count  only  two  or  three — 
Montaigne,  Charron,  and  De  Thou,  the 
historian ;  as  this  Ramus  was  virtuous  in 
s  n  age  of  erime,  amiable  in  society,  and, 


would  they  have  allowed  of  it,  even  a 
man  of  wit — tfiat  such  a  man  should  fasfe 
been  persecuted  all  his  life,  and  finally 
assassmated,  by  professors  and  scholan 
of  the  university ;  that  these  miscreaati 
should  have  diawn  the  relics  of  his  bloo^ 
corpse  to  the  gates  of  all  the  colleges,  en 
a  reparation  justly  dne  lo  the  glory  of 
Aristotle — that  so  many  honors  should 
be  committed  for  the  edificaiion  of  pious 
Catholic  souls,  I  must  repeat,  O  Frencb- 
men  1  is  not  a  little  barbarous. 

I  shall  be  told,  that  since  this  time 
tilings  have  materially  changed  in  Europe ; 
that  manners  are  softened,  and  that  men 
are  no  longer  persecuted  unto  death. 
What,  then,  have  we  not  had  occasion  to 
remaii^  in  this  dictionary,  that  the  resMd- 
able  Bamevelt,  the  leading  man  in  Hol- 
land, died  upon  the  scarold,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  most  foolish  and  ooniemptK 
ble  dispute  that  ever  troubled  theological 
brains? — 

That  the  criminal  process  against  tite 
unhappy  Theophile  had  its  source  only 
in  four  verses  of  an  ode,  imputed  to  him 
by  the  Jesuits  Garasse  and  Voisin,  ynho 
in  consequence  pursued  him  with  faiy 
the  most  relentless  and  artifices  the  most 
vile,  and  even  bumed  him  in  efiigv  ? — 

That  the  other  process  of  La  Cadiere 
was  excited  by  the  jealousy  of  a  Jacolnn 
against  a  Jesuit,  only  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  him  on  the  sub^t  of 
grace  t— 

That  a  miserable  literary  dispute  in  a 
coffee-house  was  the  first  origin  of  the 
fhmoQs  process  of  Jean  Baptisle  Kous- 
seau^  the  poet,  a  quarrel  in  which  an  in- 
noeent  philosopher  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  beneath  the  most  criminal  man- 
oeuvres? 

Have  we  not  seen  the  Abbe  Gayot  des 
Fontaines  denounce  the  poor  Abbe  Pelle- 
grin  as  the  author  of  a  theatrical  piodao* 
tion,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  the  per- 
mission to  sacy  mass,  his  only  means  of 
existence  ? 

The  fanatical  Jurieu,  has  he  not  per- 
secuted the  phUosopher  Bayle  without 
oeasing ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  to 
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deprive  him  of  hia  penaion  and  his  place, 
was  ha  not  so  iidamous  as  to  persecute 
him  still  more  ? 

The  theologian  Lai^  accused  the  Ger- 
man philoaopher  WoUe,  not  only  of  not 
believing  in  God,  but  even  of  having  in- 
sinuated, in  his  couise  of  geometiy,  that 
people  ought  not  to  enrol  themselves  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Was 
it  not  in  consequence  of  this  pleasant  in- 
sinuation, that  the  monarch  in  question 
gave  the  virtuous  Wdfe  the  choice  of 
quitting  his  states  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  of  being  hanged  ?  Lastly,  did  not  a 
Jesuitical  cabal  nearly  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  Fontenelle  ? 

I  could  cite  an  hundred  examples  of 
the  fury  of  pedantic  jealousies ;  1  "will 
boldly  maintain,  to  the  shame  of  this 
contemptible  passion,  that  if  all  those 
who  have  persecuted  celebrated  men  have 
not  treated  them  as  the  collegians  treated 
Ramus,  it  was  only  because  it  was  not 
in  their  power. 

It  is,  above  all,  amone  the  '  canaille  * 
of  literature,  and  in  the  mire  of  theoloey, 
that  this  passion  rages  with  most  vio- 
lence. 

«  «  «  « 

Let  all  those  who  are  tempted  to  deal 
in  de&mation,  say  to  themselves, — There 
is  no  example  of  a  libel  having  produced 
the  least  benefit  to  its  author ;  never  has 
either  profit  or  gl<Hry  accrued  in  this 
shameful  career.  Of  all  the  libels  ^^ainst 
Louis  XIV.,  not  one  is  at  present  found 
in  a  respectable  library.  In  an  hundred 
bloody  combats  in  war,  of  which  each 
may  have  tended  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
a  state,  three  or  four  only  are  held  in  long 
remembisnce.  Events  fidl  one  upon  an- 
other like  the  leaves  in  autumn,  only  to 
disappear  altogether,  and  yet  a  garretteer 
woula  have  his  misemble  libel  tive  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  man  I  The  gar^ 
retteer  may  reply,  that  Horace  wrote  verses 
against  Pantolnbus  and  Nomeatanus,  and 
&iieau  against  Cotin  and  the  Abb^  Pure. 
We  may  reply  to  the  garretteer, — ^These 
are  not  libels ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  mor- 
tify thy  advemries>  imitat8  Horace  and 


Boileau ;  but  when  thou  possessest  half 
their  good  sense  and  genius,  thou  wilt 
certainly  not  manufacture  libels^ 

RARE. 

Rare  in  physics  is  opposed  to  dense, 
and  in  morality  it  is  opposed  to  common. 

The  last  rare  is  that  which  excites  ad- 
miration. We  never  admire  that  which 
is  common ;  we  enjoy  it. 

A  virtuoso  is  preferred  to  other  poor 
mortals,  when  he  possesses  in  his  cabinet 
a  rare  xnedal  which  is  good  for  nothing,  a 
rare  book  which  no  one  has  the  courage 
to  read,  and  an  old  engraving  of  Albert 
Durer,  badly  designed  and  executed : 
and  he  triumphs  if  he  has  in  his  garden  a 
stunted  tree  brought  from  America.  This 
virtuoso  has  no  taste ;  he  has  merely 
vanity.  He  has  heard  sav  that  the  beau- 
tiful is  rare ;  but  he  ought  to  know  that 
all  which  is  rare  is  not  beautiful. 

Excellence  is  rare  in  all  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

lliough  much  evil  has  been  said  of  wo> 
men,  1  maintain  that  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
women  perfectly  beautiful  than  passably 
good. 

In  the  provinces,  you  wilt  meet  with 
ten  thousand  women,  attached  to  their 
household  affairs,  sober  tfnd  laborious, 
nouhiihing,  rearing,  and  instructing  their 
children ;  and  you  can  scarcely  find  one 
whom  you  could  exhibit  at  the  spectacles 
of  Paris,  London,  Naples,  or  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  or  who  can  be  regarded  as  a 
beauty. 

The  same  in  works  of  art — ^you  have 
ten  thousand  daubs  for  one  masterpiece. 

If  everything  was  beautiful  and  good, 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  no  longer  ad- 
mire anything  ;  we  should  possess  it ;  but 
should  we  have  pleasure  in  possessing  it? 
that  is  the  great  question. 

Why  have  the  fine  passages  of  the  Cid, 
of  the  lioratii,  and  of  Cinna,  had  such 
prodigious  success  ?  It  is,  that,  in  the 
profound  obscurity  in  which  we  were 
plunged,  we  suddenly  saw  a  new  light 
shine  which  we  expected  not ;  it  is,  that 
excellence  is  tite  rarest  thing  in  the  world. 
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The  groves  of  Versailles  were  at  that 
time  of  unique  beauty  in  the  world,  as 
were  certain  passages  of  Comeille.  St. 
Peter's  of  Rome  is  unique,  and  people 
go  from  the  end  of  the  world  in  extacy  to 
behold  it. 

But  suppose  all  the  churches  of  Europe 
equalled  it.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  that  all 
statues  were  like  that  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  that  all  tragedies  were  as  fine  as 
Racine's  Iphigenia,  all  poetic  works  as 
well  written  as  the  Art  Foetique  of  Boi- 
leau,  all  comedies  as  good  as  Le  Tartuffe, 
and  thus  with  all  things, — ^should  we  then 
have  pleasure  in  possessing  the  same  mas- 
terpieces become  common,  which  we  so 
so  much  relished  when  they  were  rare  t 
I  say  boldly,  no ;  and  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  old  school  is  right — which  it  is 
so  rarely.  '  Ab  assuetis  non  fit  passio,' 
— custom  makes  not  liking. 

But,  my  dear  reader,  would  it  be  the 
same  with  works  of  nature  ?  Should  you 
be  disgusted  if  all  the  girls  were  Helens ; 
and  you,  ladies,  if  all  the  boys  were 
Parises?  Suppose  that  ail  wines  were 
excellent,  should  you  have  the  less  in- 
clination to  drink?  if  partridges,  phea- 
sants, and  woodcocks,  were  common  at 
all  times,  would  you  have  less  appetite  ? 
I  still  say  boldly,  nol  notwithstanding 
the  school  maxim — '  custom  makes  not 
liking ;'  and  the  reason  you  know  is,  that 
all  the  pleasures  which  nature  gives  us 
are  continually  renewed  wants,  necessary 
enjoyments,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
arts  are  not  necessary.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  man  to  have  groves  in  which  wa- 
ter spouts  up  an  hundred  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  a  marble  figure,  or  to  go  from 
these  groves  to  see  a  fine  tn^dy.  But 
the  two  &exes  are  always  necessary  to  one 
another.  The  table  and  the  bed  are  ne- 
cessary. The  custom  of  being  alternately 
upon  these  two  thrones  will  nevef  disgust 
us. 

When  tlie  little  Savoyards  were  shown 
for  the  first  time,  the  rarity  1  the  curio- 
sity !   was  exclaimed,  and  nothing  was 
really  more  rare.     It  was  a  masterpiece  < 
of  opticsj  invented  it  is  said  by  Kercher ;  ; 


but  it  was  not  necessary,  and  there  are 
no  more  fortunes  to  be  made  in  this  greftt 
art. 

In  Paris,  we  should  admire  a  ihino- 
ceros  for  some  years.  In  a  province,  if 
there  were  ten  tiiousand  rhinoceroses,  we 
should  run  after  them  only  to  kill  them  ; 
but  if  there  were  an  hundred  thousand 
fine  women,  we  should  always  run  after 
them  to — honour  them. 

RAVAILLAC. 

I  KNEW  in  my  infancy  a  canon  of  Pe- 
ronne  of  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  who 
had  been  educated  by  one  of  the  most 
furious  burghers  of  the  League— he  al- 
ways used  to  say,  the  late  M.  de  Ravail- 
lac.  This  canon  had  preserved  many 
curious  manuscripts  of  the  apostolic 
times,  although  they  did  little  honour  to 
his  party.  The  following  is  one  of  them, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  my  uncle : — 

DUilogue  of  a  Page  of  the  Duke  of  SuUy^ 
and  of  Muster  FiUmc,  Ihtctor  of  the 
Siffbonne,  one  of  the  two  Co/if et&on  of 
Ravaillac. 

MASTER  FILESAC. 

God  be  thanked,  my  dear  page,  Ra- 
vaillac  has  died  like  a  saint.  I  heard  his 
confession ;  he  repented  of  his  sin^  and 
determined  no  more  to  fall  into  it.  He 
wished  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  but 
it  is  not  the  custom  here  as  at  Rome;  his 
penitence  will  serve  in  lieu  of  it,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  in  paradise. 

PAGE. 

He  in  paradise,  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden, 
the  monster  1 

MASTER  FILESAC 

Yes,  my  fine  lad,  in  that  garden,  or 
heaven,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

PAGE. 

I  believe  so ;  but  he  has  taken  a  bad 
road  to  arrive  therei 

MASTER  FILESAC. 

You  talk  like  a  young  Huguenot. 
Learn  diat  what  I  say  to  you  partakes  of 
faith.  He  possessed  attrition,  and  attri- 
tion, joined  to  the  sacrament  of  confession^ 
infellibly  works  out  the  salvation  which 
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eobducts  straightway  to  paradise,  where 
he  is  now  praying  to  God  for  you. 


PAGE. 

I  have  no  wish  that  he  should  address 
God  on  my  account.  Let  him  go  to  the 
devil  with  his  prayers  and  his  attrition. 

MASTER  FILESAC. 

At  the  bottom,  he  was  a  good  sonl ; 
bis  zeal  led  him.  to  commit  evil,  but  it 
was  not  with  a  bad  intention.  In  all  his 
interrogatories,  he  replied,  that  he  assas> 
sinated  the  king  only  because  he  was 
about  to  make  war  on  the  pope,  and  that 
he  did  so  to  serve  God.  His  sentiments 
were  very  Christian-like.  He  is  saved, 
I  tell  you ;  he  was  bound,  and  I  have 
onbound  him. 

PAGE. 

In  good  fiuth,  the  more  I  listen  to  you 
the  more  I  regard  you  as  a  man  bound 
yourself.    You  excite  horror  in  me. 

MASTER  FILESAC 

It  is  because  that  you  are  not  yet  in  the 
right  way ;  but  you  will  be  one  day.  I 
have  always  said  that  you  were  not  fiir 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  your 
time  is  not  yet  come. 

PAGE. 

And  the  time  will  never  come  in  which 
I  shall  be  made  to  believe  that  you  have 
sent  Ravaillac  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

MASTER  FILESAC 

As  soon  as  yon  shall  be  converted, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  you  will 
believe  as  i  do ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
be  assured  that  you  and  the  Duke  of 
Sully,  your  master,  will  be  damned  to  all 
eternity  with  Judas  Iscariot  and  the 
wicked  rich  man  Dives,  whilst  Ravaillac 
will  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

PAGE. 

How,  scoundrel  I 

MASTER  FILESAC 

No  abuse,  my  little  son.  It  is  forbid- 
den to  call  our  brother  "  raca,"  under 
the  penalty  of  the  gehenna  or  hell  fire. 
Permit  me  to  instruct  without  enraging 
you. 

PAGE. 

Go  on ;  thou  appearesttome  so  ''raca," 
that  I  will  be  angry  no  more. 


MASTER  PILE9AC. 

I  therefore  say  tn  you,  that  agreeably 
to  faith  you  will  be  damned,  as  unhappily 
our  dear  Henry  IV.  is  already,  as  tlie 
Sorbonne  always  foresaw. 

PAGE. 

My  dear  master  damned  1  Listen  to 
the  wicked  wretch  1    A  cane !  a  cane ! 

MASTER  FILESAC 

Be  patient,  good  young  man ;  you 
promised  to  listen  to  me  quietly.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  great  Henry  died  with- 
out confession  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  he 
died  in  the  commission  of  mortal  sin,  be- 
ing still  amorous  of  the  Princess  of  Con- 
d^,  and  that  he  had  not  time  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  repentance,  God  having 
allowed  him  to  be  stabbed  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  vras  instantly  suffocated  with 
his  own  blood?  You  will  absolutely  find 
no  good  Catholic  who  will  not  say  the 
same  as  I  do. 

PAGE. 

Hold  thy  tongue,  master  madman ;  if 
I  thought  diat  thy  doctors  taught  a  doc- 
trine so  abominable,  I  would  bum  them 
in  their  lodgings. 

MASTER  FILESAC. 

Once  again,  be  calm ;  you  have  pro- 
mised to  be  so.  His  lordship  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cochini,  who  is  a  good  Catholic, 
will  know  how  to  prevent  you  from  being 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege  of  injuring  my  col- 
leagues, 

PAGE. 

But  conscientiously.  Master  Filesac, 
does  thy  party  really  think  in  this  man- 
ner? 

MASTER  FILESAC 

Be  assured  of  it ;  it  is  our  catechism. 

PAGE. 

Listen ;  for  I  must  confess  to  thee,  that 
one  of  thy  Sorboniiists  almost  seduced 
me  last  year.  He  induced  me  to  hope 
for  a  pension  or  a  benefice.  Since  the 
king,  ne  observed,  has  heard  mass  in 
Latin,  you  who  are  only  a  petty  gentle- 
man may  also  attend  it  without  deroga- 
tion. God  takes  care  of  his  elect,  giving 
them  mitresy  crosses^  and  prodigious  sums 
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of  money,  wbtU  you  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine go  on  foot,  and  can  do  nothing  but 
write.  I  own  I  was  staggered ;  but  after 
wbat  thou  hast  just  said  to  me,  I  would 
rather  n  thousand  times  be  a  Mahometaa 
than  of  thy  creed. 

The  page  was  wroog.  We  are  not  to 
become  fidahometans  l^cause  we  are  in- 
censed; but  we  must  pardon  a  feeling 
young  man  who  lo»ed  Henry  IV.  Mas- 
ter Filesac  spoke  according  to  his  theo- 
logy ;  the  page  attended  tfi  his  heart. 

REASONABLE,  OR  RIGHT, 

At  the  time  that  all  France  was  car- 
ried away  by  ihe  system  of  Law,  and 
when  be  was  comptroller-general,  a  man 
who  was  always  in  the  right  came  to  him 
one  day  and  said  :— *« 

**  Sir,  you  are  the  greatest  madman,  the 
greatest  fool,  or  the  greatest  rogue,  who 
bas  yet  appeared  among  us.  It  is  say-^ 
inga  great  deal ;  but  behold  how  I  prove 
it.  You  have  imagined  that  we  may  in- 
crciaae  the  riches  of  a  state  tt q-fold  by 
means  of  paper.  But  this  paper  only 
represents  money,  which  is  itself  only  a 
representative  oi  genuine  riches,  the  pro- 
^  ductioa  of  the  earth  and  maoufecture.  It 
follows,  thetefore,  that  you  should  have 
comB(i«nced  by  giving  us  ten  times  as 
much  Qcrn,  wine,  cloth,  linen,  &c. ;  this 
is  not  enough,  they  must  be  certain  of 
sale.  Now  you  make  ten  times  as  matiy 
notes  as  we  have  money  and  commodi- 
ties ;  Qfgo,  you  are  ten  times  mora  insane, 
stupid,  or  roguish,  than  all  the  comptrol** 
lers  or  superintendants  who  have  preceded 
you.  Behold  how  rapidly  I  will  prove 
my  major." 

Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  major 
than  he  was  conducted  to  St.  Lazarus. 

When  he  came  out  of  St.  Lazarus, 
where  he  studied  much  and  strengthened 
his  reason,  he.  went  to  Home.  He  de- 
manded a  public  audience,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  interrupted  in  his  harangue. 
He  addressed  his  holiness  as  follows  :— 

*'  Holy  father,  you  are  anti^Christ,  and 
behoU  how  X  will  piore  it  tq  your  holi«< 


nesa.  I  call  him  ante»Chrtst  or 
Christ,  according  to  the  meaning  of  tba 
word,  who  does  everything  contrary  to 
that  which  Christ  commanded.  Now 
Christ  was  poor,  and  you  are  very  rich. 
He  payed  tribute,  and  you  exact  it  He 
submitted  himself  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  vou  have  beoeme  one  of  them.  He 
wandered  on  foot,  and  .you  visit  Castle 
GandoUb  in  a  sumptuous  carriage.  He. 
ate  of  all  that  which  people  were  willing 
to  give  him,  and  you  would  have  us  ee% 
fish  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  even  when 
we  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  seas  and 
rivers.  He  forbade  Simon  Baijonas  from 
using  the  sword,  and  you  have  many 
swonis  in  your  service,  &c.  &c.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  your  holiness  is  anti- 
Christ.  In  every  other  sense  I  exceed^ 
ingly  revere  you,  and  request  an  induU 
gence  *  in  articulo  mortis.'  " 

My  free  speaker  was  immediately  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  castle  of  Si. 
Angelo,  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  de» 
manded  an  audience  of  the  doge.  *^  Your 
serenity,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  commiu  a  great 
extravagance  every  year  in  marrving  the 
sea ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  people  many 
only  once  with  the  same  person  ;  se^ 
condly,  your  mairiage  resembles  that  oi 
harlequin,  whidi  was  only  half  performed, 
as  wanting  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
parties ;  thirdly,  who  has  told  you  thai, 
some  day  or  other,  the  other  maritime 
powers  will  not  declare  you  incapable  of 
oonsumnating  your  marriage  V 

Having  thus  delivered  his  mind,  he  waa 
shot  up  in  the  tower  of  St.  MArk. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  tower  of  St 
Mark,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
mufti,  and  thus  addressed  him : — "  Your 
religion  contains  some  good  points,  such 
as  the  adomtion  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  just  and  charit- 
able;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  mere  hash 
composed  out  of  Judaism  and  a  weari- 
some heap  of  stories  from  Mother  Goose. 
If  the  archangel  Gabriel  had  brought  from 
some  planet  the  leaves  of  the  Koran  to 
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]tfa&om8t»  all  Arabia  would  have  beheld 
Li»  descent.  Nobody  saw  hinn,  therefore 
Mahomet  was  a  bold  ioapostor,  who  de- 
ceived weak  and  ignorant  people." 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these 
words,  before  he  was  impaled;,  never* 
theles3»  be  had  been  all  along  in  the 
right. 

RELICS. 

By  this  name  are  designated  the  re- 
mains or  remaining  parts  of  the  body,  or 
clothes,  of  a  peiiyon  placed  after  his  death 
by  the  church  in  the  number  of  the 
blessed. 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  condemned  only 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews,  in  saying, — 
**  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites !  because  ye  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepuU 
chres  or  the  righteous."  Thus,  orthodox 
Christians  have  an  equal  veneration  for 
the  relics  and  images  of  saintSt  aiid  I 
know  not  what.  Doctor  Henry  ventu  res 
to  say,  that  when  bones  or  other  relics 
are  changed,  into  worms,  wc  must  not 
adore  these  worms ;  the  Jesuit  Vasquez 
decided  that  the  opinion  of  Henry  is  ab^ 
surd  and  vain,  for  it  signifies  not  in  what 
manner  corruption  takes  place ;  *^  conse* 
quenily,*'  says  he,  "  we  can  adore  relics 
.as  much  under  the  form  of  worms  as  un« 
der  that  of  ashes*" 

However  this  may  be,  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  avows,  that  the  origin  of  relics 
is  Pagan ;  and  this  is  the  description 
given  of  their  worship  byTheodoret,who 
lived  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christ 
tian  era : — "  They  run  to  the  temples  of 
martyrs,"  says  this  learned  bishop, "  some 
to  demand  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
others  the  cure  of  their  maladies;  and 
barren  women  for  fruitfulness,  Afler  ob* 
taining  children,  these  women  ask  the 
preservation  of  them.  Those  who  un- 
dertake voyages,  pray  the  martyrs  to  ac- 
company and  conduct  them ;  and  on  their 
return,  they  testify  to  them  their  gratitude. 
They  adore  them  not  as  gods,  but  they 
honour  ihem  as  divine  men  ;  and  conjure 
tliem  to  become  their  intercessors. 


<^  The  offerings  whieh  am  dispkyed  in 
their  temples  are  public  proofs  that  those 
who  have  <iemanded  with  fAith*  have  ob-* 
tained  the  aceomplishnient  of  their  vows, 
and  the  cure  of  their  disordeta.  Some 
hang  up  artificial  eyes,  others  feet,  and 
others  hands  of  gold  and  silver.  These 
monuments  publish  the  yirtue  of  those 
who  afe  buried  in  these  tombs,  as  their 
influenoe  publishes  that  the  god  for  whom 
they  4uiered  ia  the  true  Qod.  Thus 
Chnstians  take  cate  to  give  their  children 
the  names  of  martyrs,  that  they  may  be 
ensured  their  protection." 

Finally,  Theoderet  adds,  that  the  tern* 
pies  of  the  gods  were  demolished,  and- 
that  the  materials  served  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples  of  martyrs ;«— **  For 
the  Lord,"  said  he  to  the  Pagans,  **  has 
substituted  his  dead  for  your  gods ;  he 
has  shown  tbe  vanity  of  the  latter,  and 
transferred  to  others  tlie  honours  paid  to 
them."  It  is  of  this  that  the  nmoue 
sophist  of  Sardis  complains  bitterly,  m 
deploring  the  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Sen- 
pis  at  Canopus,  whieh  was  demolished  by 
Qidei;  of  the  £mperor  Theodoeius  1.  in 
the  year  389. 

''  People,"  says  Eunapius,  **  wlio  had 
never  heard  speak  of  war,  were  however 
very  valiant  against  the  stones  of  thi;» 
I  temple ;  and  principally  against  the  rich 
j  ofierings  with  which  it  was  filled.    These^ 
'  holy  places  were  given  to  monks,  an  in- 
famous and  useless  class  of  people,  who, 
provided  they  wear  a  black  and  slovenly* 
dress,  hold  a  tyraoDieal  authority  over 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  instead  of 
the  gods  whom  we  acknowledged  through 
the  lights  of  reason,  these  monks  give  us 
heads  of  criminals,  punished  for  their 
crimes,  to  adore,  which  they  have  salted 
in  ordeir  to  preserve  them." 

The  people  are  superstitious,  and  it  is  * 
superstition  which  enchains  them.  The 
miracles  forged  ob  the  subject  of  relics, 
became  a  loadstone  which  attracted  from 
all  parts  riches  to  the  churches.  Stupi- 
dity and  credulity  were  carried  so  far, 
that  in  the  year  386,  the  same  Theodo- 
siuswas  obliged  to  make  ^  law  by  whtcb' 
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he  forbad  buried  corpses  to  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  relics 
of  any  maityr  to  be  separated  and  sold. 

During  the  three  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, they  were  contented  with  celebrat- 
ing the  day  of  the  death  of  martyrs,  which 
they  called  dieir  natal  day,  by  assembling 
in  the  cemeteries  where  their  bodies  lay, 
to  pray  for  them,  as  we  hate  remarked 
in  the  article  Mass.  They  dreamed  not 
then  of  a  time  in  which  Christians  would 
mise  temples  to  them,  transport  their 
ashes  and  bones  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, show  them  in  shrines,  and  finally 
make  a  tiaffic  of  them ;  which  excited 
avarice  to  fill  the  world 'with  false  relics. 

But  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  held 
in  the  year  397,  hamg  inserted  in  the 
scriptures  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  J^ohn, 
the  authenticity  of  which  was  till  then 
contested,  this  passage  of  chapter  6 — ^'  I 
saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,"— au- 
thorised the  custom  of  having  relics  of 
martyrs  under  the  altars ;  and  this  prac- 
tice was  soon  regarded  so  essential,  that 
St.  Ambrose,  notwithstanding  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  would  not  consecrate  a 
church  where  there  were  none :  and  in 
692,  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in 
Trullo,  even  ordered  all  the  altars  to  be 
demolished  under  which  it  found  no 
relics. 

Another  council  of  Carthage,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  year  401,  ordered  bishops 
to  build  altars  which  might  be  seen 
everywhere,  in  fields  and  on  high  roads, 
in  honour  of  martyrs ;  from  which  were 
here  and  there  dug  pretended  relics,  on 
dreams  and  vain  revelations  of  all  sorts  of 
people. 

St.  Augustin  relates,  that  towards  the 
year  4 1 5,  I^ucian,  the  priest  of  a  town 
called  CHpIiargamata,  some  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  three  times  saw  in  a 
dream  the  learned  Gamaliel,  who  de^ 
dared  to  him  that  his  body,  that  of  Abi- 
bas  his  son,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Nicode- 
mus,  were  buried  in  a  part  of  his  parish 
which  he  pointed  out  to  him.  He  com- 
laanded  him,  on  their  part  and  his  own, 


to  leave  them  no  longer  neglected  in  the 
tomb  in  which  they  had  been  for  some 
ages,  but  to  go  and  tell  John,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  to  come  and  dig  them  up  im- 
mediately, if  he  would  prevent  the  ills 
with  Vhich  the  world  was  threatened. 
Gamaliel  added,  that  this  translation  must 
be  made  in  the  episcopacy  of  John,  who 
died  about  a  year  after.  The  order  of 
heaven  was,  that  the  body  of  St.  Stephen 
should  be  transported  to  Jerusalem. 

Either  Lucian  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand, or  he  was  unfortunate — ^he  dug 
and  found  nothing ;  which  obliged  the 
learned  Jew  to  appear  to  a  very  simple 
and  innocent  monk,  and  indicate  to  him 
more  precisely  the  place  where  the  sacred 
relics  lay.  Lucian  there  found  the  trea- 
sure .which  he  sought,  according  as  God 
had  revealed  it  unto  him.  In  this  tomb 
there  was  a  stone  on  which  vras  engraven 
the  word  '  cheliel,'  which  signifies  crown 
in  Hebrew,  as  '  Stephanos  *  does  in  Greek. 
On  the  opening  of  Stephen's  coffin,  the 
earth  trembled,  a  delightful  odour  issued 
forth,  and  a  great  number  of  sick  were 
cured.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  re- 
duced to  ashes,  except  the  bones,  which 
were  transported  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed 
in  the  church  of  Sion.  At  the  same  hour 
there  fell  a  great  rain,  until  which  they 
had  had  a  great  drought. 

Avitus,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  was  then 
in  the  east,  translated  into  Latin  this 
story,  which  Lucian  wrote  in  Greek.  As 
the  Spaniard  was  the  friend  of  Lucian, 
he  obtained  a  small  portion  of  the  ashes 
of  the  saint,  some  bones  full  of  an  oil 
which  was  a  visible  proof  of  their  holi- 
ness, surpassing  newly-made  perfumes, 
and  the  most  agreeable  odours.  These 
relics,  brought  by  Orosius  into  the  island 
of  Minorca  in  eight  days,  converted  five 
hundred  and  forty  Jews. 

They  were  afterwards  informed  by  di- 
vers visions,  that  some  monks  of  Egypt 
had  relics  of  St.  Stephen  which  strangers 
had  brought  there.  As  the  monks,  not 
then  being  priests,  had  no  churches  of 
their  own,  they  took  this  treasure  to 
transport  it  to  a  church  which  was  near 
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Usala.  Above  the  church,  some  peraons 
soon  saw  a  star  which  seemed  to  come 
before  the  holy  martyr.  These  relics  re- 
mained not  long  in  this  church ;  the  Bishop 
of  Usala  finding  it  convenient  to  enrich 
his  own,  transported  them,  seated  on  a 
ear,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
who  sang  the  praises  of  God,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  lights  and  tapers. 

In  this  manner  the  relics  were  borne  to 
an  elevated  place  in  the  church,  and 
placed  on  a  throne  ornamented  with 
nangings.  They  were  afterwards  put  on 
a  little  bed  in  a  place  which  was  locked 
up,  but  to  which  a  little  window  was  left, 
that  cloths  might  be  touched,  which  cured 
several  disorders.  A  little  dust  collected 
on  the  shrine  suddenly  cured  one  that  was 
paralytic.  Flowers  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  saint,  applied  to  the  eyes  of 
a  blind  man,  gave  him  sight.  Hiere  were 
even  seven  or  eight  corpses  restored  to 
life. 

St..  Augustin,  who  endeavours  to  jus- 
tify this  wot  ship  by  distinguishing  it  m>m 
that  of  adoration,  which  is  due  to  God 
alone,  is  obliged  to  agree  that  he  himself 
knew  several  Christians  who  adored  se- 
pulchres and  images.  "  I  know  several 
who  drink  to  great  excess  on  the  tombs, 
and  who,  in  giving  entertainments  to  the 
dead,  fell  themselves  on  those  who  were 
buricKl.'* 

Indeed,  turning  fresh  from  Paganism, 
and  charmed  to  find  deified  men  in  the 
Christian  church,  though  under  other 
names,  the  people  honoured  them  as 
much  as  they  had  honoured  their  false 
gods ;  and  it  would  be  grossly  deceiving 
ounteWes,  to  judge  of  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  populace  by  those  of  enlight- 
ened and  philosophic  bishops.  We  know 
that  the  sages  amongst  the  Pagans  made 
the  same  distinctions  as  our  holy  bishops. 
"  We  must,"  said  Hierocles,  "  acknow- 
ledge  and  serve  the  gods  so  as  to  take 
great  care  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
supreme  God,  who  is  their  author  and 
father.  We  must  not  too  greatly  exalt 
their  dignity.  And  finally,  the  worship 
which  we  give  them  should  relate  to  their 


sole  creator,  whom  you  may  properly  call 
the  God  of  gods,  because  he  is  the  master 
of  all,  and  the  most  excellent  of  all." 
Porphyrins,  who,  like  St.  Paul,  terms 
the  supreme  God,  the  God  who  is  above 
all  things,  adds,  that  we  must  not  sacri- 
fice to  him  anything  that  is  sensible  or 
material,  because,  being  a  pure  spirit, 
everything  material  is  impure  to  him. 
He  can  only  be  worthily  honoured  by 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  soul 
which  is  not  tainteii  with  any  sinful  pas- 
sion. 

In  a  word,  St.  Augustin,  in  declaring 
with  naivet^  that  he  durst  not  speak  fireely 
on  several  similar  abuses  on  account  of 
giving  opportunity  for  scandal  to  pious 
persons  or  to  pedants,  shows  that  the 
bishops  made  use  of  the  artifice  to  con- 
vert tne  Pagans,'  as  St.  Gregory  recom- 
mended two  centuries  after  to  convert 
England.  This  pope  being  consulted  by 
the  monk  Augustin  on  some  remains  m 
ceremonies,  half  civil  and  half  Pagan, 
which  the  newly-converted  English  would 
not  renounce,  answered,  "We  cannot 
divest  hard  minds  of  all  their  habits  at 
once ;  we  reach  not  the  top  of  a  steep 
rock  by  leaping,  but  by  climbing  step  by 
step." 

The  reply  of  the  same  pope  to  Con- 
stantine,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  Constantine,  and  the  wile  of 
Maurice,  who  demanded  of  him  the  head 
of  St  Paul,  to  pUice  in  a  temple  which 
she  had  built  in  honour  of  this  apostle,  is 
no  less  remarkable.  St.  Gregory  sent 
word  to  the  princess  that  the  bodies  of 
saints  shone  with  so  many  miracles,  that 
they  durst  not  even  approach  their  tombs 
to  pray,  without  being  seixed  with  fear. 
lliat  his  predecessor  (Pelagius  II.), 
wishing  to  remove  some  silver  from  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  to  another  place  four 
feet  distant,  he  appeared  to  him  with 
frightful  signs.  That  he  (Gregory)  wish- 
ing to  make  some  repairs  in  the  monu- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  as  it  had  sunk  a  little 
in  front,  and  he  who  had  the  care  of  the 
place  having  had  the  boldness  to  rat«e 
some  bones  which  touched  not  the  toml^  ' 
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of  the  apoide,  to  tnnsporithem  ebewhere« 
he  i^peared  to  him  also  in  a  teirible 
raannbr,  and  he  died  immediatdy .  That 
his  predecessor,  also,  wishing  to  repair 
the  tomb  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  shroud 
which  encircled  the  body  of  the  martyr 
was  imprudently  discovered;  and  al- 
though the  labourers  were  monks  and 
officers  of  the  church,  they  all  died  in  the 
npaoe  of  ten  days,  because  they  had  seen 
the  body  of  the  saint.  That  wb^  the 
Romans  gave  relics,  they  never  touched 
the  sacred  bodies,  but  contented  them« 
selves  with  putting  some  cloths,  with 
which  they  approe^ed  them,  in  a  box. 
Tlmt  these  cloths  have  the  same  virtue  as 
relics,  and  perform  as  many  miracles. 
That  certain  Greeks  doubting  of  this  fiict, 
Pope  Leo  took  a  pair  oi  scissars,  and  in 
their  presence  cutting  some  of  the  cloth 
which  had  approached  the  holy  bodies, 
blood  came  from  it.  That  in  the  west  of 
Rome,  it  is  asacrilege  to  touch  the  bodies 
of  saints ;  and  that  if  any  one  attempt 
he  may  be  assured  that  his  crime  will  not 
ffo  unpunished.  For  which  reason,  the 
Greeks  cannot  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
custom  of  tiansporang  relics,  lluit  some 
Greeks  daring  to  disinter  some  bodies  in 
the  night  near  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  in- 
tending to  tiansport  them  into  their  own 
coontiy,  they  were  discovered,  which 
persuaded  them  that  the  relics  were  iaise. 
That  the  easterns,  pretending  that  the 
bodies  of  St.  Peter  ami  St,  Paul  belonged 
to  tbam,  came  to  Rome  to  take  them  to 
their  own  country ;  but  arriving  at  the 
oataoombs  where  theae  bodies  repose, 
wkea  they  would  have  taken  them,  sud- 
4en  lightning  and  terrible  thunder  dia- 
persed  the  alarmed  multitude,  and  forced 
them  to  renounce  their  undertaking 
Tllat  ihoee  who  suggested  to  Constautioe 
the  demand  of  the  head  of  St.  Paul  from 
him,  had  no  other  design  than  that  of 
making  him  lose  his  favour.  St  Gregoiy 
oonchides  with  these  words : — ''  I  have 
that  eonfidence  in  God,  that  you  will  not 
be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  your  good- 
wiU,  nor  of  the  virtue  of  the  holy  apostles, 
whom  you  lave  widi  aU  youi  heart  ond 


with  all  your  mind ;  and  that,  if  you  have 
not  their  corporeal  presence,  you  will  al- 
ways enjoy  their  protection.' 

Yet  the  ecclesiastical  history  pretends^ 
that  the  translation  of  relics  was  equally 
frequent  in  the  east  and  west ;  and  the 
author  of  the  notes  to  this  letter  furthec 
observes,  that  the  same  St.  Gregory  after- 
wards gave  several  holy  bodies,  and  that 
other  popes  have  ^ven  so  many  as  six  or 
seven  to  one  individual. 

After  this,  can  we  be  astonished  at  the 
&vour  which  relics  find  in  the  minds  of 
people  and  kings?  The  sermons  most 
commonly  preached  among  the  ancient 
French  were  composed  on  the  relics  of 
saints.  It  was  thus  that  the  kin^s  Gon- 
traB»Sigebert,  and  Chilperic,  divided  the 
states  c$  Clothaire,  and  agreed  to  possess 
Paris  in  common.  They  made  oath  on 
the  relics  of  St.  Polyeuetes,  St.  Hilary, 
and  St.  Martin.  YetChilperic  possessed 
himself  of  the  pluce,  and  merely  took  the 
precaution  of  having  a  shrine,  with  a 
quHiititv  of  relics,  which  he  had  carried 
as  a  safeguard  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
in  hopes  that  the  protection  of  these  new 
patrons  would  shelter  him  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  perjury.  Finally,  the 
catechism  of  the  council  of  Trentapproved 
of  the  custom  of  swearing  by  relics. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  the  kings 
of  France,  of  the  first  and  second  races, 
kept  in  their  palaces  a  great  number  of 
relics ;  above  aU>  the  cap  and  mantle  of 
St.  Martin ;  and  that  they  had  them  car- 
ried in  iheir  trains  and  in  their  armies. 
These  relics  were  sent  from  the  palaces 
to  the  provinces,  when  an  oath  of  fidelity 
was  made  to  the  king^  or  any  treaty  was 
Qoncluded. 

RELIGION. 

SECTION    I. 

Tbb  Epicureans,  who  had  no  religion, 
recommended  retirement  from  public 
affiurs,  study,  and  concord.  This  sect 
was  a  society  of  friends,  for  friendship  was 
their  priociiMd  dogma.  Atticus,  Lucre* 
tiusy  Memmius,  and  a  few  other  suc^ 
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'men,  might  Hve  very  reputably  together ;  \  nonies,  U>  Mke  the  tlilg&r,  v^out  har- 
this  we  see  in  all  countnes :  pliiloMphu^  1  ing  mysteries  to  disgust  the  wise  and  irri- 
as  much  as  you  please  among  yourselves.  <  tate  t)»e  incredulous  ? 
A  set  of  amateurs  may  gpt e  a  concert  of  \  That  which  should  offer  men  more  en* 
rehned  and  scientific  music;  but  let  them  oouragements  to  the  social  Tirtues  than 
beware  of  performing  such  a  concert  be-  |  eacuiations  for  social  crimes? 
fore  the  ignorant  and  brutal  vulgar,  lest  |  That  which  should  ensure  to  its  minis- 
their  instruments  be  broken  over  their  |  ters  a  inevenue  latge  en^gh  ibr  their  de- 
heads.  If  you  have  but  a  Yillage  to  go-  1  cent  maintenance,  but  should  never  allow 
vem,  it  must  have  a  religion.  |  them  to  usurp  dignities  and  power  that 

I  speak  not  here  of  an  error ;  but  of  <  might  make  them  tyrants  ?  That  which 
the  only  good,  the  only  necessary,  the  i  should  establish  commodious  retreats  for 
only  proved,  and  the  second  revealed.      <  sickness  and  old  age,  but  never  for  idle- 

Had  it  been  possible  for  the  human  .<  ne«s  ? 
mind  to  have  admitted  a  religion — I  will  i  A  great  part  of  this  religion  is  alreudy 
not  say  at  all  approaching  ours— but  not  ^  in  the  hearts  of  several  princes ;  6nd  it 
so  bad  as  idl  the  other  religions  in  the|  will  prevail  when  the  articles  of  perpetual 
world — what  would  that  rdigion  ha^  \  peace,  proposed  by  the  Abb!^  de  St. 
been  ?  |  Pierre,  should  be  signed  by  all  poten* 

Would  it  not  have  been  that,  ^htcfa  >  tates. 
riiould  propose  to  us  the  ad<»ration  of  the  * 

supreme,  only,  infinite,  eternal  Being, the  )  section  ii. 

former  of  the  worid,  who  gives  it  motion  >  Last  night  I  was  meditating ;  I  was 
and  life,  ''cui  nee  simile,  nee  secundum?''  I  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
Tliat  which  should  re-unite  us  to  this  Be-  >  admiring  the  immensity,  the  cotnrses,  the 
•  ing  of  beings,  as  the  revimrd  of  our  virtues,  \  relations  of  those  infinite  globes,  which 
and  separate  us  iirom  him  as  the  chastiae-  ]  ate  above  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar, 
.ment  of  our  crimes?  I      1  admired  still  more  the  intelligence 

That  which  should  admit  very  few  of '  that  presides  over  this  vast  machinery.  I 
the  dogmas  invented  by  unreasoning  |  said  to  myself— A  man  must  be  bhnd  not 
pride  ;  those  eternal  subjects  of  disputa-  l  to  be  impressed  by  this  spectacle ;  he 
tion ;  and  jsltould  teach  a  pure  morality,  |  must  be  stupid  not  to  recc^ise  its  au- 
.about  which  there  should  never  be  any  >  thor ;  he  must  be  mad  not  to  adore  him. 
dispute  ?  \  What  tribute  of  adoration  ought  1  to  ren- 

'1  hat  wnica  should  not  make  the  es-  |  der  him  ?  Should  not  Ais  tribute  be  the 
sence  of  worship  consist  in  vain  ceremo-  \  same  throughout  the  extent  of  space,  since 
nies,  as  that  of  spitting  into  your  mouth,  ^  the  same  Supreme  Power  reigns  equally 
or  that  of  taking  from  you  one  end  of  your  <  in  all  that  extent  ? 
prepuce,  or  of  depriving  you  of  one  of  ^  Does  not  a  thinking  being,  inhabiting 
your  testiclCB, — seeing  that  a  mim  may  |  a  star  of  the  milky  way,  owe  him  the 
fulfil  all  the  soeiai  dmies  with  two  testi-  >  same  homage  as  the  thinking  being  on  this 
clM  and  an  entire  foreskin,  and  without  |  little  globe  where  we  are  ?  Light  is  the 
anodier's  spitting  into  his  noouth  ?  <  same  to  the  dog-star  as  to  us ;  morality. 

That  of  serving  one*s  neighbour  fer  the  |  too,  must  be  the  same. 
love  of  God,  instead  of  nersecuting  and  \  If  a  fi*eling  and  thinking  being  in  the 
butchering  him  in  God  s  name  ?  That  \  dog-star  is  bora  of  a  tender  mther  and  mo- 
which  shoald  tolerate  all  others,  and  \  ther,  who  have  laboured  for  his  welfare, 
which,  meriting  thus  the  goodvrill  of  all,  ^  he  owes  them  as  much  love  and  duty  as 
should  alone  be  capable  of  making  man-  I  we  here  owe  to  our  parents.  If  any  one 
kind  a  nation  of  brethren  ?  \  in  the  milky  way  sees  another  lame  and 

That  which  should  have  august  cere-  i  indigent,  and  doesnot  relieve  him,  though 
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able  to  do  it,  he  is  goiUy  in  the  sight  of .  **  Here/' said  the  spirit,  *'  are  the  twelve 
every  globe.  \  millioos  of  Aroericans,  slain  in  their  own 

Tiie  heart  has  everywhere  the  same  \  country  for  not  having  been  baptised.'' 
duties ;  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  i  Ah !  my  God!  why  were  not  these  fright- 
God,  if  he  has  a  throne,  and  at  tlie  hot-  \  ful  skeletons  left  to  whiten  in  the  hemi- 
torn  of  the  great  abyss,  if  there  be  an  I  sphere  where  the  bodies  were  born,  and 
abyss.  |  where  they  were  murdered  in  so  many 

I  was  wrapt  in  these  reBections,  when  |  various  ways  ?  Why  are  all  these  abo- 
one  of  those  genii  who  fill  the  spaces  be-  j  minable  monuments  of  barbarity  and  fa- 
tween  worlds,  came  down  to  me.  I  re-  /  naticism  assembled  here  ?  '*  For  thy  in- 
oognised  the  same  aerial  creature  that  had  <  struction." 

formerly  appeared  to  me,  to  inform  me  \  Since  thou  art  willing  to  instruct  me, 
that  tlie  judgments  of  God  are  different  <  said  I  to  the  genius,  tell  me  if  there  be 
from  ouis,  and  how  much  a  good  action  |  any  other  people  thain  the  Christians  and 
is  preferable  to  controversy.  i  the  Jews,  whom  zeal  and  religion,  un- 


He  transported  roe  into  a  desert  covered 
all  over  with  bones  piled  one  upon  an- 


happily  turned    into   fiinaticism,    have 
prompted  to  so  many  horrible  cruelties  7 


other ;  and  between  these  heaps  of  dead  i  '*  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  the  Mahometans  have 
there  were  avenues  of  evergreen  trees,  and  \  been  stained  bv  the  same  inhuman  acts, 
at  the  end  of  each  avenue,  a  tall  man  of  |  but  rarely ;  and  when  their  victims  have 
august  aspect  gazing  with  compassion  on  j  cried  out '  amman  1'  (mercy !)  and  havs 
these  sad  remains.  \  offered  them  tribute,  they  have  pardoned 

Alas  I  my  archangel,  said  I,  whither 
have  you  brought  me  1  **  To  desolation,'* 
answered  he.  And  who  are  those  fine 
oid  patriarchs  whom  I  see  motionless  and 


them. 

''  As  for  other  nations,  not  one  of  them^ 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  ever 
made  a  purely  religious  war.    Now,  fol- 


melancboly  at  the  end  of  those  green  I  low  me  r*  I  followed, 
avenues,  and  who  seem  to  weep  over  this  ?  A  little  beyond  these  heaps  of  dead, 
immense  multitude  of  dead?  " Poor  <  we  found  other  heaps:  these  were  bags 
human  creature  1  thou  shalt  know,"  re-  \  of  gold  and  silver;  and  each  pile  had  its 
plied  the  genius ;  **  but,  first,  thou  must  i  lal>el :  *'  Substance  of  the  heretics  massa- 
weep.  *'  ^  cred  in  theeigbteenth  century,  in  the  seven- 

He  began  with  the  first  heap.  ''These,"  I  teenth,  in  the  sixteenth,"  and  so  on. 
said  he,  "are  the  twenty-three  thousand  ^  *' Gold  and  silver  of  the  slaughtered  Ame- 
Jews  who  danced  before  a  calf,  together  i  ncans,"&c.  &c. ;  and  all  these  piles  were 
with  the  twenty-four  thousand  who  were  ]  surmounted  by  crosses,  mitres,  crosiers, 
slain  while  ravishing Midianitish women:  ^  and  tiaras,  enriched  with  jewels, 
the  number  of  the  slaughtered  for  similar  \  What !  my  genius,  was  it  then  to  pos- 
offences  or  mistakes,  amounts  to  nearly  \  sess  these  riches,  that  these  carcasses  were 
three  hundred  thousand.  i  accumulated?    *'  Yes,  my  son." 

'*  At  the  foUowingavenuesarethe  bones  t  I  shed  tean ;  and  when  by  my  grief  I 
of  Christians,  butchered  by  one  anoUier  s  had  merited  to  be  taken  to  the  end  of  the 
on  account  of  metaphysical  disputes.  \  green  avenues,  he  conducted  me  thither. 
They  are  divided  into  several  piles  of  i  "  Contemplate,"  said  he, ''  the  heroes 
four  centuries  each :  it  was  necessary  to  ^  of  humanity  who  have  been  the  benehio- 
separate  them ;  for  had  they  been  all  to-  \  tors  of  the  earth,  and  who  united  to  bap 
s^ether,  they  would  have  reached  the  I  nish  from  the  world,  as  fiair  as  they  were 
iky"  J  able,    violence   and   rapine.    Question 

What !  exclaimed  I,  have  brethren  thus  j  them." 
treated  their  brethren;  and  have  I  the  |     I  went  up  to  the  first  of  this  band;  on 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  this  brotherhood  ?  {  his  head  was  a  cro\irn,  and  in  his  hand  a 
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small  censer.  I  humbly  asked  him  his  <  mander,  and  all  the  other  sages  who  had 
name.  *'  I/'  said  he,  **  am  Nmna  Pom-  \  sought  truth  and  practised  virtue, 
pilius :  I  succeeded  a  robber,  and  had  c  When  we  came  to  Socrates,  I  quickly 
robbers  to.  govern  :  I  taught  them  virtue,  <  recognised  him  by  his  broken  nose.  WeI^ 
and  the  worship  of  God ;  afVer  me,  they  5  said  I,  you  then  are  among  the  confidants 
repeatedly  forgot  both.  I  forbade  any  \  of  the  Most  High  I  All  the  inhabitants 
image  to  be  placed  in  the  temples,  be-  \  of  Europe,  excepting  the  Turks  and  the 
cause  the  divinity  who  animates  nature  s  Orim  Tartars,  who  know  nothing,  pro- 
cannot  be  represented.  During  my  reign,  I  nounce  your  name  with  reverence.  So 
the  Romans  had  neither  wars  nor  sedi- 1  much  is  that  great  name  venerated,  so 
tions ;  and  my  religion  did  nothmg  but  [  much  is  it  loved,  that  it  has  been  sought 
good.  Every  neighbouring  people  came  \  to  discover  those  of  your  persecutors, 
tohonour  my  funeral,  which  has  happened  ^  Melitus  and  Anitus  are  known  because 

to  me  alone **  c  of  you,  as  Ravaillac  is  known  because  of 

I  made  my  obeisance,  and  passed  on  5  Henry  I V. ;  but  of  Anitus  I  know  only 
to  the  second.  This  was  a  fine  old  man,  |  the  name.  I  know  not  precisely  who 
ofabout  an  hundred,  clad  in  a  white  robe;  \  that  villain  was  by  whom  you  were  ca- 
his  middle  finger  was  pktoed  on  his  lip,  \  lumniated,  and  who  succeeded  in  pro- 
and  with  the  odier  hand  he  was  scatter-  i  curing  your  condemnation  to  the  hem- 
ing  beans  behind  him.  In  him  I  recog- 1  lock, 
nised  Pythagcnras.    He  assured  me,  that  i_"^  have  never  thought  of  that  man 


he  had  never  had  a  goldea  thigh,  and 


since  my  adventure,*'  answered  Socrates ; 


that  he  had  never  been  a  cock,  but  that  \  ''but  now  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
he  had  governed  the  Crotoniaos  with  as  i  him,  I  pity  him  much.  He  was  a  wicked 
much  justice  as  Numa  had  governed  the  |  priest,  who  secretly  carried  on  a  trade  in 
Romans  about  the  same  time,  which  jus- 1  leather,  atrafiSc  reputed  shameful  amongst 
tice  was  the  most  necessary  and  the  rarest  I  us.  He  sent  his  two  children  to  my 
thing  in  the  world.  I  learned,  that  the  i  school ;  the  other  disciples  reproached 
Pythagoreans  examined  their  consciences  ^  them  with  their  Other's  being  a  currier, 
twice  a  day.  What  good  people  1  and  \  and  they  were  obliged  to  quit.  The  in- 
how  far  are  we  behind  them  1  Yet  we,  |  censed  father  was  unceasing  in  his  endea- 
who  for  thirteen  hundred  years  have  been  \  vours,  until  he  had  stirred  up  against  me 
nothing  but  assassins,  assert  that  these  I  all  the  priests  and  all  the  sophists.  They 
wise  men  were  proud.  \  persuaded  the  council  of  the  five  hundred 

To  please  Pytnagoras,!  said  not  a  word  j  that  I  was  an  impious  man,  who  did  not 
to  him,  but  went  on  to  Zoroaster,  who  |  believe  that  the  Moon,  Mercury,  and 
was  engaged  in  concentrating  the  celestial  \  Man,  were  deities.  I  thought  indeed, 
fire  in  the  focus  cf  a  concave  mirror,  in  |  as  I  do  now,  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  centre  of  a  vestibule  with  an  hundred  |  the  master  of  all  nature.  Hie  judges 
gates,  each  one  leading  to  wisdom.  On  >  gave  me  up  to  the  republic's  poisoner, 
we  principal  of  these  gates,  I  read  these  <  and  he  shortened  my  life  a  few  days.  I 
words,  which  are  the  attract  of  all  mora-  \  died  with  tranquillity  at  the  age  of  seventy 
I  My,  and  cut  short  all  the  disputes  of  the  \  years,  and  since  then  I  have  led  a  happy 
casuists : —  \  life  with  all  these  great  men  whom  you 

''  When  thou  art  in  doubt  whether  an  |  see,  and  of  whom  I  am  the  least.  .  .  . '' 
action  is  good  or  bad,  abstain  from  it.''    \     After  enjoying  the  conversation  of  So- 

Certainly,  said  I  to  my  genia<(,  the  bar-  <  crates  for  some  time,  I  advanced  with 
barians  who  immolated  all  the  victims  I  my  guide  into  a  bower,  situated  above 
whose  bones  I  have  sieen,  had  not  read  |  the  groves,  where  all  these  si^es  of  anti- 
these  fine  words.  <  quity  seemed  to  be  tasting  the  sweets  of 

Then  we  saw  Zaleucus,  Thales,  Anaxi-  <  repose. 
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Here  I  beheld  h  mtui  bf  mild  and  sim-  t  the  tetnpte  after  my  dteth.    Ia  thort^  I 

Sle  mien,  who  app^red  to  me  to  be  about  j  fulfilled  all  their  laws  without  one  exce|w 
lirty-five  year^t  old.     He  was  looking  |  tion/* 

with  compassion  upon  the  distant  heaps  j     What !  could  not  these  wretches  eren 

of  whitened  skeletons  through  which  I  j  reproach  you  with  having  departed  from 
.  bad  been  led  to  the  abode  of  the  sages. '  mir  laws  ? 

t  was  astonished  to  find  his  feet  swelled  I      '*  Oertainly  not." 
,  and  bloody,  his  hands  in  the  same  8tat«,  j      Why,  then,  did  they  put  you  in  the 

his  side  pierced,  and  his  ribs  laid  bare  by  !  state  in  which  I  now  see  you  ? 
•  flogging.    Good  God !  said  I,  is  it  pos-  |      ^*  Must  I  tell  you  ^ — ^They  were  proud 

sible  that  one  of  the  Just  and  wise  should  \  and  sel^sh  ;  they  saw  that  I  knew  them ; 


be  in  this  stale?  I  have  just  seen  one 
who  was  treated  in  a  very  odious  man- 
ner ;  but  there  is  no  compaiison  betweeti 
his  punishment  and  yours.  Bad  priests 
and  bad  judges  poisoned  him.  Was  it 
also  by  priests  and  judges  that  y5u  were 
so  cruelly  assassinated  ? 

With  great  af&bility,  he  answered'^ 
«  Yes." 

And  who  were  those  monsters  ? 

"  They  were  hypocrites.** 

Ah  I  you  have  said  all  1  By  that  one 
word  I  understand  that  they  would  oOtt- 
demn  vou  to  the  worst  of  punishments. 
Y*n  then  had  proved  to  them,  like  So- 
crates, that  the  moon  was  not  a  goddess, 
and  that  Mercury  was  not  a  god  ? 

*'  No ;  those  planets  were  quite  out  of 
the  question.  My  countrymen  did  not 
even  know  what  a  planet  was ;  they  were 
all  arrant  ignoramusses.  Their  super- 
stitions were  quite  differeut  £rom  those  of 
the  Greeks.'* 

Then  you  vrished  to  teach  them  a  new 
religion? 

'^  Not  at  all ;  I  simply  Said  to  them— 
'  LoTe  God  with  all  your  hearts,  and  your 
neighbour  as  yourselves ;  for  that  is  all.* 
Juc^  whether  this  precept  is  not  as  old 
as  the  universe ;  judge  whether  I  brought 
them  a  new  worship.  I  constantly  told 
them,  that  I  was  come,  not  to  abolish 
their  law,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  I  had  observed 
all  Aeir  rites ;  I  was  circumcised  as  they 
all  were ;  I  was  baptised  like  the  most 
zealous  of  them ;  like  them  I  paid  the 
corban ;  like  them  I  kept  the  Passover  ; 
and  ate,  standing,  Iamb  cooked  with  let- 
tuce. I  and  my  friends  went  to  pray  in 
their  temple ;  my  friends,  too,  frequented 


they  saw  that  I  was  making  them  known 
to  the  citixens ;  they  were  the  strongest ; 
they  took  away  my  life ;  and  such  as  they 
will  alvrays  do  the  same,  if  they  can,  to 
whoever  shall  have  doue  them  too  mud) 
juBlkje." 

But  did  you  say  nothing,  did  you  do 
tiothitig,  that  could  6erv«  them  as  a  pre- 
text? 

^*  The  wicked  find  a  pretext  in  every- 
t«hg.>' 

Did  you  not  onc^  tell  them  that  you 
Were  come  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  the 
sword? 

"  This  was  an  error  of  some  scribe.  I 
told  them  that  I  Inrought^  not  the  sword, 
but  peace.  I  never  vnote  anything: 
what  I  said  might  be  misoopied  without 
any  ill  intent." 

You  did  not  then  Contribute  in  any- 
thing, by  your  discourses,  either  badly 
rendered  or  badly  interpreted,  to  those 
frightful  masses  of  bones  which  1  passed 
on  my  way  to  consult  you  ? 

*'  I  looked  with  horror  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  all  these  murders." 

And  those  monu^ieats  of  power  and 
wealth — of  pndelHid  avarice — ^those  trea- 
sures, those  omamenta^  those  ensigns  of 
greatness,  whioh,  when  seeking  wisdom, 
I  sawaconmulated  on  the  Wi^ — do  they 
proceed  from  you  ? 

''It  is  impossible:  I  and  mine  lived 
ih  poyerty  and  lowliness ;  my  greataess 
was  only  in  virtue." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  begging  of  him 
to  hate  the  goodness  just  to  tell  roe  who  he 
was;  but  my  guide  vramed  roe  to  refrain. 
He  told  me  that  I  was  not  fbnned  for 
comprehending  these  sublime  mysteries. 
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t  conjured  him  to  tell  me  only  in  what 
true  religion  consisted. 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  already  ?— Love 
God  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself." 

What!  can  we  love  God,  and  yet  eat 
meat  on  a  Friday  ? 

**  I  always  ate  what  was  given  me ; 
for  I  was  too  poor  to  give  a  dinner  to  toy 
one." 

Might  we  love  God  and  be  just,  and 
still  be  prudent  enough  not  to  entrust  all 
the  adventures  of  one*8  life  to  a  person 
one  does  not  know  ? 

**  Such  was  always  my  custom." 

Might  not  I,  while  doing  good,  be  ex- 
cused irom  making  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
James  of  Compostelio  ? 

"  I  never  vras  in  that  country." 

Should  I  confine  myself  in  a  place  of 
retirement  with  blockheads  ? 

**  For  my  part,  I  always  made  little 
journeys  from  town  to  town." 

Must  I  take  part  with  the  Greek  or 
vrith  the  Latin  church  1 

"  When  I  was  in  the  world,  I  never 
made  any  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Samaritan." 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  I  take  you  for  my 
only  master. 

Then  he  gare  me  a  nod,  which  filled 
me  with  consolation.  The  yision  disap- 
peared, and  I  was  left  with  a  good  con- 
science. 

SECTION    III. 

Questions  on  Rtligion. 

FIRST  QUESTION. 

Warburton,  Bishop  of  Glocester,  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  most  learned  works 
ever  written,  thus  expresses  himself  (Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses, toI.  i.  paged)  :•— 
**  A  religion,  a  society,  which  is  not  founded 
on  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  must  be 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence. Judaism  is  not  foundM  on  the 
belief  of  a  future  state ;  therefore,  Juda- 
ism was  supported  by  an  extiaordinary 
Providence. 

Many  theologians  rose  up  against  him ; 
and,  as  all  arguments  are  retorted,  so  was 
his  retorted  upon  himself;  he  was  told — 

VOL.  II. — 89 


^'  Every  religion  which  is  not  founded 
on  the  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  on  everlasting  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, is  necessarily  false.  Now  mese 
dogmas  were  unknown  to  the  Jews; 
therefore  Judaism,  hi  from  being  sup- 
ported by  Providence,  was,  on  your  ovm 
Erinciples,  a  fiilse  and  barbarous  religion 
y  which  Providence  was  attacked." 
This  bishop  had  some  other  adversaries, 
who  maintained  against  him  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  known  to  the 
Jews  even  in  tlie  time  of  Moses ;  but  he 
proved  to  them  very  clearly,  that  neither 
the  Decalogue,  nor  Leviticus,  nor  Deu- 
teronomy, had  said  one  word  of  such  a 
belief;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  strive 
to  distort  and  corrupt  some  passages  of 
other  books,  in  order  to  draw  from  them 
a  truth  which  is  not  announced  in  the 
book  of  the  law. 

Tlie  bishop,  having  written  four  vo^ 
lumes  to  demonstrate  Uiat  the  Jewish  law 
proposed  neither  pains  nor  rewards  after 
death,  has  never  been  able  to  answer  his 
adversaries  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
They  said  to  him : — **  Either  Moses  knew 
this  dogma,  and  so  deceived  the  Jews  by 
not  communicating  it,  or  he  did  not  know 
it,  in  which  case  he  did  not  know  enough 
to  found  a  good  religion.  Indeed,  if  the 
religion  had  been  good,  why  should  it 
have  been  abolished?  A  true  religion 
must  be  for  all  times  and  all  places ;  it 
must  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  enlight- 
ening all  nations  and  generations." 

This  prelate,  enlightened  as  he  is,  has 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  himself 
from  so  many  difficulties.  But  what  sys- 
tem is  free  from  them  ? 

SECOND  QUESTION. 

Another  man  of  learning,  and  a  much 
greater  philosopher,  who  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  metaphysicians,  of  the  day, 
advances  very  strong  arguments  to  prove 
that  polytheism  was  the  primitive  religion 
of  mankind,  and  that  men  began  with  be- 
lieving in  several  gods  before  their  reason 
was  sufficiently  enl^htened  to  acknow- 
ledge one  only  Supreme  Being. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  in  the  beginning  they  acknowledged 
one  only  God,  and  that  afterwards  human 
weakness  adopted  several.  My  concep- 
tion of  the  matter  is  this  :— 

It  is  indubitable,  that  there  were  vil- 
lages before  large  towns  were  built,  and 
that  all  men  have  been  divided  into  petty 
commonwealths  before  they  were  united 
in  great  empires.  It  is  very  natural  that 
the  people  of  a  village,  being  terrified  by 
thunder,  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  its  har- 
vests, ill-used  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  feeling  every  day 
its  own  weakness,  feeling  everywhere  an 
invisible  power,  should  soon  have  said — 
lliere  is  some  Being  above  us  who  does 
us^ood  and  harm. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible,  that 
it  should  have  said, — ^There  are  two 
powers ;  for  why  more  than  one  ?  In 
all  things  we  begin  with  the  simple ;  tlien 
comes  the  compound  ;  and  after,  by  su- 
perior light,  we  go  back  to  the  simple 
again.  Such  is  the  march  of  the  human 
mind! 

But  what  is  this  being  who  is  thus  in- 
voked at  first  ?  Is  it  the  sun  ?  Is  it  the 
moon  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  ex- 
amine what  passes  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren ;  they  are  nearly  like  those  of  unin- 
formed men.  They  are  struck,  neither 
by  the  beauty  nor  by  the  utility  of  the 
luminary  which  animates  nature,  nor  by 
the  assistance  lent  us  by  the  moon,  nor 
by  the  regular  variations  of  her  course ; 
they  think  not  of  these  tilings  ;  they  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  them.  We 
adore,  we  invoke,  we  seek  to  appease, 
only  rhsx  which  we  fear.  All  children 
look  upon  the  sky  with  indifference ;  but 
when  tlie  tliunder  growls,  they  tremble 
and  run  to  hide  themselves.  The  first 
men  undoubtedly  did  likewise.  It  could 
only  be  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  first 
observed  the  courses  of  the  planets,  made 
them  admired,  and  caused  them  to  be 
adored  ;  mere  tillers  of  the  ground,  with- 
out any  information,  did  not  know  enough 
of  them  to  embrace  so  noble  an  error. 
A  village  then  would  confine  itself  to  I 


saying, — There  is  a  power  which  thim* 
ders  and  hails  upon  us,  which  makes  oui 
children  die;  let  us  appease  it.  But 
how  shall  we  appease  it.  We  see,  that 
by  small  presents  we  have  calmed  the 
anger  of  irritated  men ;  let  us  then  make 
small  presents  to  this  power.  It  must 
also  receive  a  name.  Tne  first  that  pre* 
sents  itself  is  that  of  '  chief,'  <  master,' 

*  lord.'  This  power  then  is  styled  *  My 
Lord.'  For  tliis  reason  peibaps  it  vraa, 
that  the  first  Egyptians  odled  their  god 
'Knef;'  the  Syrians, '  Adonai;'  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations,  '  Baal,'  or  *  Bel,'  or 

*  Melch,'  or  '  Moloch, ;'  the  Scythians, 

*  Papsus  ;*    all  these  names  signifying 

*  lord,' '  master.' 

Thus  was  nearly  all  America  found  to 
be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  tribes, 
each  having  its  protecting  god.  The 
Mexicans,  too,  and  the  Peruvians,  form- 
ing great  nations,  had  only  one  god — tiie 
one  adoring  Manco  Capak,  the  other  the 
god  of  war.  The  Mexicans  called  their 
warlike  divinity  *  Visiliputsli,'  as  the  He- 
brews had  called  their  Lord  *  Sabaoth.* 

It  was  not  from  a  superior  and  culti- 
vated reason  that  every  people  thus  be- 
gan with  acknowledging  one  only  Divi- 
nity ;  had  they  been  philosophers,  they 
would  have  adored  the  God  of  all  nature, 
and  not  the  god  of  a  village ;  they  would 
have  examined  those  infinite  relations 
between  all  things  which  prove  a  Being 
creatine  and  preserving;  but  they  ex- 
amined nothing — they  felt.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  our  feeble  understanding. 
Each  village  would  feel  its  weakness  and 
its  need  of  a  protector ;  it  would  imagine 
that  tutelary  and  terrible  being  residing 
in  the  neighbouring  forest,  or  on  a  moun- 
tain, or  in  a  cloud.  It  would  imagine 
only  one,  because  the  clan  had  but  one 
chief  in  war ;  it  would  imagine  that  one 
corporeal,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
represent  it  otherwise.  It  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  neighbouring  tribe  had  not 
also  its  god.  Therefore  it  was,  that  Jep- 
tha  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moab, — 
**•  You  possess  lawfully  what  your  god 
Chemoth  has  made  you  conquer ;  you 
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should,  then,  let  us  enjoy  what  our  god 
has  given  us  by  his  victories." 

This  language,  used  by  one  stranger  to 
other  strangers,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
Jews  and  the  Moabites  had  dispossessed 
the  natives  of  the  country ;  neither  had 
any  right  but  that  of  force ;  and  the  one 
says  to  the  other, — ^Your  god  has  pro- 
tected you  in  your  usurpation ;  suffer  our 
god  to  protect  us  in  ours. 

Jeremiah  and  Amos  both  ask  what  right 
the  god  Melchem  had  to  seize  the  coun- 
try of  Gad  ?  From  these  passages  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancients  attributed  to 
each  country  a  protecting  god.  We  find 
other  traces  of  this  theology  in  Homer. 

It  is  very  natural  that,  men's  imagina- 
tions being  heated,  and  their  minds  hav- 
ing acquired  some  confused  knowledge, 
they  should  soon  multiply  their  gods, 
and  speedily  assign  protectors  to  the  ele- 
ments, the  seas,  the  forests,  the  fountains, 
and  the  fields.  The  more  they  observed 
the  stars,  the  more  they  would  be  struck 
with  admiration.  How,  indeed,  should 
they  have  adored  the  divinity  of  a  brook, 
and  not  have  adored  the  sun  ?  The  first 
step  being  taken,  the  earth  would  soon 
be  covered  with  gods ;  and  from  the  stars 
men  would  at  last  come  down  to  cats  and 
onions. 

Reason,  however,  will  advance  towards 
perfection :  time  at  length  found  philoso- 
phers who  saw  that  neither  onions,  nor 
cats,  nor  even  the  stars,  had  arranged  the 
order  of  nature.  All  those  philosophers 
— Babylonians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Scy- 
thians, Greeks,  and  Romans — admitted 
a  supreme,  rewarding,  and  avenging 
God. 

'iliey  did  not  at  first  tell  it  to  the 
people ;  for  whosoever  should  have 
spoken  ill  of  onions  and  cats  before  priests 
and  old  women,  would  have  been  stoned ; 
whosoever  should  have  reproached  cer- 
tain of  the  Egyptians  with'  eating  their 
gods,  would  himself  have  been  eaien, — 
as  Juvenal  relates  that  an  Egyptian  was 
in  reality  killed  and  eaten  quite  raw,  in  a 
controversial  dispute. 

What  then  did  they  do  ?    Orpheus  ; 


and  others  established  mysteries,  which 
the  initiated  swore  by  oaths  of  execration 
not  to  reveal, — of  which  mystenes  the 
principal  was  the  adoration  of  a  supreme 
God.  This  great  truth  made  its  way 
through  half  the  world,  and  the  number 
of  the  initiated  became  immense.  It  is 
true,  that  the  ancient  religion  still  sub- 
sisted ;  but  as  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
dogma  of  the  unity  of  God,  it  was  allowed 
to  subsist.  And  why  should  it  have  been 
abolished  ?  The  Romans  acknowledged 
the  *'  Deus  optimus  maxim  us,''  and  the 
Greeks  had  their  Zeus — their  supreme 
God.  All  the  other  divinities  were  only 
intermediate  beings ;  heroes  and  emper- 
ors were  ranked  with  the  gods — ^i.  e.  with 
the  blessed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Clau- 
dius, Octavius,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula, 
were  not  regarded  as  the  creators  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

In  short,  it  seems  proved  that,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  all  who  had  a  religion, 
acknowledged  a  superior,  eternal  God, 
with  several  orders  of  secondary  gods, 
whose  worship  was  called  idolatry. 

The  laws  of  the  Jews  never  ftivoured 
idolatry  ;  for,  although  they  admitted  the 
Malachim,  angels  and  celestial  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  their  law  did  not  ordain 
that  they  should  worship  these  secondary 
divinities.  They  adored  the  angels,  it  is 
true ;  that  is,  they  prostrated  themselves 
when  they  saw  them ;  but  as  this  did  not 
often  happen,  there  was  no  ceremonial 
nor  legal  worship  established  for  them. 
The  cherubim  of  the  ark  received  no  ho- 
mage. It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Jews,  from  Alexander's  time  at  least, 
openly  adored  one  only  God,  as  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  the  initiated  se- 
cretly adored  him  in  tlieir  mysteries. 

THIRD  QUESTION. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  worship  of 
a  Supreme  God  was  universally  esta- 
blbhed  among  all  the  wise  in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  and  in  Africa,  that  the  Christian 
religion  took  its  birth. 

Platonism  ^assisted  materially  the  un« 
derstanding  of  its  dogmas.   The  *  Logu«/ 
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which  with  Plato  meant  the  *  wisdom/ 
the  reason  of  the  Supreme  Being,  became 
with  us  the  *■  word,'  and  a  second  person 
of  God.  Profound  metaphysics,  above 
human  intelligence,  were  an  inaccessible 
sanctuary  in  which  religion  was  enve- 
loped. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat,  how 
Mary  was  afterwards  declared  to  be  the 
mother  of  God ;  how  the  consubstantia- 
lity  of  the  fiAther  and  the  word  was  esta- 
blished ;  as  also  the  proceeding  of  the 
'  pneuma,'  the  divine  organ  of  the  divine 
Logos ;  as  also  the  two  natures  and  two 
wills  resulting  from  the  hypostasis  ;  and 
lastly,  the  superior  manducation — the 
soul  nourished  as  well  as  the  body,  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  God«-man, 
adored  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  bread, 
present  to  the  eyes,  sensible  to  the  taste, 
and  yet  annihilated.  All  mysteries  have 
been  sublime. 

In  the  second  century,  devils  began  to 
be  cast  out  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  before, 
they  were  cast  out  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
or  Ihaho ;  for  St.  Matthew  relates,  that 
the  enemies  of  Jesus  having  said  that  he 
aast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  the  prince 
of  devils,  he  answered,  <'  If  I  cast  out 
devils  by  Belzebub,  by  whom  do  your 
sons  cast  them  out?*' 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  Jews 
recognised  Belzebub,  who  was  a  strange 
ffod,  as  the  prince  of  devils ;  but  it  is 
known,  for  Josephus  tells  us,  that  there 
were  at  Jerusalem  exorcists  appointed  to 
cast  out  devils  from  the  bodies  of  the 
possessed  ;  that  is,  of  such  as  were  at- 
tacked by  singular  maladies,  which  were 
then  in  a  great  part  of  the  world  attributed 
to  the  malific  genii. 

These  demons  were  then  cast  out  by 
the  true  pronunciation  of  Jehovah,  which 
is  now  lost,  and  by  other  ceremonies  now 
foigotten  ? 

This  exorcism  by  Jehovah  or  by  the 
other  names  of  God,  was  still  in  use  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church.  Origen,  dis- 
puting against  Celsus,  says  to  him — ^'  If, 
when  invoking  God,  or  swearing  by  him, 
you  call  him '  the  God  of  Abraham^  Isaac, 


and  Jacob,' you  will  Inr  those  words  do 
things,  the  nature  and  mrce  of  which  are 
such,  that  the  evil  spirits  submit  to  thoae 
who  pronounce  them ;  but  if  you  call 
him  by  an(Mher  name,  as  '  God  of  the 
roaring  sea,'  &c.,  no  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  name  of  *  Israel,'  rendered 
in  Greek,  will  work  nothing ;  but  pro- 
nounce it  in  Hebrew  with  the  other  words 
recfuired,  and  you  will  effect  the  conju- 
ration.'' 

The  same  Origen  has  these  remarkable 
words: — ''There  are  names  which  ara 
powerful  from  their  own  nature.  Such 
are  those  used  by  the  saees  of  Egypt,  the 
magi  of  Persia,  and  the  brahmins  of  In- 
dia. What  is  called  *•  magic,'  is  not  a 
vain  and  chimerical  art,  as  the  stoics  and 
epicureans  pretend.  The  names  'Sa- 
baoth'  and  '  Adonai'  were  not  made  for 
created  beings,  but  belong  to  a  mysterious 
theology  which  has  reference  to  the  Cre- 
ator; hence  the  virtue  of  these  names 
when  they  are  arranged  and  pronounced 
according  to  rule."  &c. 

Origen,  when  speaking  thus,  is  not 
giving  his  private  opinion ;  he  is  but  re- 
peating the  universal  opinion. 

All  the  religions  then  known  admitted 
a  sort  of  magic,  which  was  distinguished 
into  celestial  magic  and  infernal  magic, 
necromancy  and  theuigy — all  was  pro- 
digy, divination,  oracle.  The  Persians 
did  not  deny  the  miracles  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  the  Egyptians  those  of  the  Per- 
sians. God  permitted  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
oracles  attnouted  to  the  Sibyls,  and  left 
them  a  few  other  unimportant  errors, 
which  were  no  essential  detriment  to 
their  religion.  Another  very  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  the  Christians  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  held  temples,  altars,  and  images 
in  abhorrence.  Ongen  acknowledges  this, 
(No.  347).  Everything  was  afterwards 
changed,  with  the  discipline,  when  the 
church  assumed  a  permanent  form. 

FOURTH  QUESTION. 

When  once  a  religion  is  established  in 
a  state^  the  tribunals  are  all  employed  in 
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perverting  the  coatinuance  or  renewal  of  *  a  prieit  who  is  often  incestuous^  a  mur- 
most  of  the  things  that  were  done  in  that  |  derer,  and  a  poisoner  ? — which  should 
religion  before  it  was  publicly  received.  \  not  make  make  kings  subject  to  tlus 
The  founders  used  to  assemble  in  private,  >  priest  ? — that  which  should  teach  only 
in  spite  of  magistrates ;  but  now  no  as-  |  the  adoration  of  one  God,  justice,  toler- 
temblies  are  permitted  but  public  ones  \  ance,  and  humanity  ? 
under  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  all  con-  \ 

cealed  associationa  are  forbidden.    The  ^^''^  Question. 

maxim  formerly  was,  that  '*  it  is  better  to  |  It  has  been  said,  that  the  religion  of 
obey  God  than  man  ;^'  the  opposite  maxim  ]  the  Gentiles  was  absurd  in  many  points, 
is  now  adopted,  that  *'  to  follow  the  laws  >.  contradictory,  and  pernicious :  but  have 
of  the  state  is  to  obey  God."  Nothing  \  there  not  been  imputed  to  it  more  harm 
was  heard  of  but  obsessions  and  posses-  >  than  it  ever  did,  and  more  absurdities 
dons ;  the  devil  was  dien  let  loose  upon  \  than  it  ever  preached  ? 
die  world,  but  now  the  devil  stays  at  |  Show  me  m  all  antiquity  a  temple  de- 
home.  Prodigies  and  predictions  were  \  dicated  to  Leda  lying  with  a  swan,  or 
necessary  ;  now  they  are  no  longer  ad-  \  Europa  with  a  bull.  Was  there  ever  a 
mitted  :  a  man  who  in  the  places  should  \  sermon  preached  at  Athens  or  at  Rome, 
foretel  calamities,  would  be  sent  to  a  s  to  persuade  die  young  women  to  cohabit 
madhouse.  The  founders  secretly  re-  \  with  their  poult^  ?  Are  the  fables  col- 
oeived  the  money  of  the  faithful ;  but  \  lected  and  adorned  by  Ovid  religious  ? 
now,  a  man  who  should  gather  money  for  s  Are  they  not  like  our  Golden  Legend, 
his  own  disposal,  without  being  autho- jour  Flower  of  the  Samts?  Ifsomebrah- 
rised  by  the  law,  would  be  brought  before  \  min  or  dervish  were  to  come  and  object 


a  court  of  justice  to  answer  for  so  doing. 
Thus  the  scaffoldings  that  have  served  to 
build  the  edifice,  are  no  longer  made  use 
of. 

FIFTH  QUESTIOK* 

Afier  our  own  holy  religion,  which  in- 
dubitably is  the  only  good  one,  what  re- 
ligion would  be  the  least  objectionable  ? 

Would  it  not  be  that  which  should  be 


to  our  story  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian, 
who  not  having  wherewith  to  pay  the 
sailors  who  conveyed  her  to  £gypt,  gave 
to  each  of  them  instead  of  money  what 
are  called  '  favours,'  we  should  say  to  the 
brahmin — Reverend  father,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  our  religion  is  not  the  Golden  Le- 
gend. 

We  reproach  the  ancients  with  their 
oracles,  and  prodigies ;  if  they  could  re- 


the  simplest  ?  that  which  should  teuch  >  turn  to  this  world,  and  the  miracles  of 
much  morality  and  very  few  dogmas  ?— - 1  our  Lady  of  Loretto  and  our  Lady  of 
that  which  should  tend  to  make  men  just,  \  Ephesus  could  be  counted,  in  whose  fa- 
without  making  them  absurd  ? — that  \  vour  would  be  the  balance  I 
which  should  not  ordain  the  belief  of  \  Human  sacrifices  were  established 
things  impossible,  contradictory,  injuri-  <  among  almost  every  people,  but  veiy 
OU3  to  the  Divinity,  and  pemicious  to  S  rarely  put  in  practice.  Among  tlie  Jews, 
mankind  ;  nor  dare  to  threaten  with  \  only  Jeptha*s  daughter  and  King  Agag 
eternal  pains  whosoever  should  possess  <  were  immolated ;  for  Isaac  and  Jonathan 
common  sense  ?  Would  it  not  be  that  \  were  not.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  story 
which  should  not  uphold  its  belief  by  the  \  of  Iphigenia  is  not  well  autliendcated  ; 
hand  of  the  executioner,  nor  inundate  the  I  and  human  sacrifices  were  very  rare 
earth  with  blood  to  support  unintelligible  \  among  the  ancient  Romans.  In  short, 
sophisms  ? — that  in  which  an  ambiguous  \  the  religion  of  the  Pagans  caused  very 
expression,  a  piny  upon  words,  and  two  \  little  blood  to  be  shed,  while  ours  has 
or  three  supported  charters,  should  not  ,^  deluged  the  earth.  Ours  is  doubdess  the 
suffice  to  make  a  sovereign  and  a  god,  of ;  only  good,  the  only  true  one ;  but  we 
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have  done  so  much  harm  by  its  means,  f 
that  when  we  speak  of  others  we  should  \ 
be  modest.  ^ 

SEVENTH  QUESTION. 

If  a  man  would  persuade  foreigners,  or 
his  own  countrymen,  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  should  he  not  go  about  it  with 
the  most  insinuating  mildness  and  the  most 
engaging  moderation  ?  I f  he  begins  with 
telling  them  that  what  he  announces  is 
demonstrated,  he  will  find  a  multitude 
of  persons  incredulous ;  if  he  ventures  to 
tell  them  that  they  reject  his  doctrine  only 
inasmuch  as  it  condemns  their  passions ; 
that  their  hearts  have  corrupted  their 
minds ;  that  their  reasoning  is  only  false 
and  proud,  he  disgusts  them — he  incenses 
them  against  himself — he  himself  ruins 
what  he  he  would  fain  establish. 

If  the  religion  he  announces  be  true, 
will  violence  and  insolence  render  it  more 
so ?  Do  you  put  yourself  in  a  rage,  when 
you  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  mild, 
patient,  beneficent,  just,  and  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  society?  No;  because 
every  one  is  of  your  own  opinion.  VV  hy, 
then,  do  you  abuse  your  brotlier  when 
preaching  to  him  a  mysterious  system  of 
metaphysics?  Because  his  senses  irri- 
tates your  self-love.  You  are  so  proud 
as  to  require  your  brother  to  submit  his  j 
intelligence  to  yours ;  humbled  pride  ^ 
produces  the  wrath  ;  it  -has  no  other 
source.  A  man  who  has  received  twenty 
wounds  in  a  battle,  does  not  fly  into  a 
passion  ;  but  a  doctor,  wounded  by  the 
refusal  of  your  assent,  becomes  furious 
and  implacable. 

EIGHTH  QUESTION. 

Must  we  not  carefully  distinguish  the 
religion  of  the  state  from  theological  re~ 
ligion  ?  The  religion  of  the  state  requires 
that  the  imans  keep  registers  of  the  cir- 
cumcised, the  vicars  or  pastors  registers 
of  the  baptised  ;  that  there  be  mosques, 
diurches,  temples,  days  consecrated  to 
rest  and  worship,  rites  established  by 
Uw ;  that  the  ministers  of  those  rites  en- 
joy consideration  without  power;   that 


they  teach  good  morals,  to  the  people, 
and  that  the  ministers  of  the  law  watch 
over  the  morals  of  the  ministers  of  the 
temples.  This  religion  of  the  state  can- 
not at  any  time  cause  any  disturbance. 

It  is  otherwise  with  theological  reli- 
gion :  this  is  the  source  of  all  imaginable 
follies  and  disturbances  ;  it  is  the  parent 
of  fanaticism  and  civil  discord ;  it  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind .  A  bonze  asserts  that 
Fo  is  a  God,  that  he  was  foretold  by  fan 
kirs,  tliat  he  was  bom  of  a  white  elephant, 
and  that  every  bonze  can  by  certain  gri- 
maces make  a  Fo.  A  talepoinsays,  that 
Fo  was  a  holy  man,  whose  doctrine  the 
bonzes  have  corrupted,  and  that  Sommona- 
Codom  is  the  true  God.  After  a  thou- 
sand arguments  and  contradictions,  the 
two  factions  agree  to  refer  tl)e  question 
to  the  dalai-lama,  who  resides  three  hun- 
dred leagues  off,  and  who  is  not  only  im- 
mortal, but  also  infallible,  llie  two  fiic- 
tions  send  to  him  a  solemn  deputation ; 
and  the  dalai-lama  begins,  according  to 
his  divine  custom,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  contents  of  his  close-stool. 

The  two  rival  sects  at  first  receive  them 
with  equal  reverence ;  have  them  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  enchase  them  in  Uttle 
chaplets  which  they  kiss  devoutly  ;  but 
no  sooner  have  the  dalai-lama  and  his 
council  pronounced  in  the  name  of  Fo, 
tlian  the  condemned  party  throw  their 
chaplets  in  the  vice-god  s  face,  and  would 
fain  give  him  a  sound  thrashing.  The 
other  party  defend  their  lama,  from  whom 
they  have  received  good  lands  ;  both  fight 
a  long  time ;  and  when  at  last  they  are 
tired  of  mutual  extermination,  assassina- 
tion, and  poisoning,  they  grossly  abuse 
each  other,  while  the  dalai-lama  laughs, 
and  still  distributes  his  excrement  to 
whomsoever  is  desirous  of  receiving  the 
good  father  lama*s  precious  favours. 

RHYME. 

Rhyme  was  probably  invented  to  assist 
the  memory,  and  to  regulate  at  the  same 
time  the  song  and  the  dance.  The  return 
of  the  same  sounds  served  to  bring  easily 
and  readily  to  the  recollection  the  inter* 
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mediate  words  between  the  two  rhymes.  )  mistresses ;  but,  that  afterwards  becook- 
Those  rhymes  were  a  guide  at  once  to  the  ]  ing  more  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  theii 
singer  and  the  dancer ;  they  indicated  C  language,  having  acquired  a  more  acco- 
the  measure.  Accordingly,  in  every  J  rate  knowledge  of  prosody,  and  refioied 
country,  verse  was  the  language  of  the  \  upon  melody,  they  made  those  requisite 
go^.  \  verses  without  rhyme  which  have  been 

We  may  therefore  class  it  among  the  \  transmitted  down  to  us,  and  which  the 
Kst  of  probable,  that  is,  of  uncertain  opi-  \  Latins  imitated  and  very  often  surpassed, 
niods,  that  rhyme  was  at  first  a  religious  I  As  for  us,  the  miserable  descendants 
appendage  or  ceremony  ;  for,  after  all,  it  \  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Gauls,  Franks,  and 
is  possible  that  verses  and  songs  might  be  5  Burgundians,— barbarians  who  are  inc»- 
addressed  by  a  man  to  his  mistress  before  ^  pable  of  attaining  either  the  Greek  oi 
they  were  addressed  by  him  to  his  dei-  \  latin  melody,— we  are  compelled  to 
ties ;  and  highly  impassioned  lovers  in-  rhyme.  Blank  verse,  among  all  modem 
deed  will  say  that  the  cases  are  precisely  \  nations,  is  nothing  but  prose  without  any 
the  same.  >  measure ;  it  is  distinguished  from  ordb^ 

A  rabbi  who  Rave  a  general  view  of  the  \  nary  prose  only  by  a  certain  number  of 
Hebrew  language,  which  I  never  was  able  5  equal  and  monotonous  syllables,  which  it 
to  learn,  once  recited  to  me  a  number  of  ]  has  been  agreed  to  denominate  *  verse.' 
rhymed  psalms,  which  he  said  we  had  I  We  have  remarked  elsewhere,  that 
most  wretchedly  translated.  1  remember  \  those  who  have  written  in  blank  verse, 
two  verses,  which  are  as  follows :—  have  done  so  only  because  they  were  inr 

\  capable  of  rhyming.    Blank  verse  origi- 
vwit^^Bi^^Sau  Dated  in  an  incapacity  to  overcome  diffi- 

<  culty,  and  in  a  desire  to  come  to  an  end 
'^  Ther  looked  upon  him  and  were  |  sooner, 
lightenea,    and    their   faces    were    not  |      We  have  remarked,  that  Ariosto  has 
a^iamed.'*  <  made  a  series  of  forty-eight  thousand 

No  rhyme  can  be  richer  than  that  of  •  rhymes  without  producing  either  disgust 
those  two  verses ;  and  this  being  ad-  \  or  weariness  in  a  single  reader.  We 
mitted,  I  reason  in  the  following  man-  j  have  observed  how  French  jpoetry,  in 
ner  :-*-  \  rhyme,  sweeps  all  obstacles  before  it,  and 

The  Jews,  who  spoke  a  jargon  half  i  that  pleasure  arose  even  from  the  Yery 
Phenician  and  half  Syriac,  rhymed ;  j  obstacles  themselves.  We  have  been 
therefore  the  great  and  poweHul  nations,  |  always  convinced,  that  rhyme  was  nece»- 
under  whom  they  were  in  slavery,  rhymed  |  saiy  for  the  ears,  not  for  the  eyes ;  and 
also.  We  cannot  help  believing,  that  \  we  have  explained  our  opinions,  if  not 
the  Jews — who,  as  we  have  frequently  |  with  judgment  and  success,  at  least  with- 
observed,  adopted  almost  everything  from  <  out  oictation  and  arrogance, 
their  neighbour*— adopted  from  them  also  <  But  we  acknowledge  that,  on  the  r«r 
rhyme.  |  ceipt  at  Mount  Krapak  of  the  late  dread- 

All  the  orientals  rhyme ;  they  are  steady  \  ftil  liteniy  intelligence  from  Paris,  our 
and  constant  in  their  usages.  They  dress  \  former  moderation  completely  abandons 
now  as  they  have  dressed  for  the  long  j  us.  We  understand,  that  there  exists  a 
series  of  five  or  six  thousand  years.  We  ]  rising  sect  of  barbarians,  whose  doctrine 
may,  therefore,  well  believe  that  they  r  is,  that  no  tragedy  should  henceforward 


have  rhymed  for  a  period  of  equal  dura- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  learned  contend,  that  the 
Greeks  began  with  rhyming,  whether  in 
honi  >ur  of  their  gods,  their  heroes,  or  their 


be  ever  written  but  in  prose.  This  last 
blow  alone  was  wanting,  in  addition  to  all 
our  previous  afflictions.  It  is  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  in  the  temple  of 
the  muses.    We  can  very  easily  conceive 
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that,  after  Gorneille  had  turned  into  veree 
the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,''  some 
sarcastic  wag  might  menace  the  public 
with  the  acting  of  a  tragedy  in  prose,  by 
Floridor  and  Mondori ;  but  this  project 
having  been  seriously  executed  by  the 
Abb^  d'Aubignac,  we  well  know  with 
what  success  it  was  attended.  We  well 
know  the  ridicule  and  disgrace  that  were 
attached  to  the  prose  (Edipus  of  De  la 
Motte  Uoudart,  which  were  nearly  as 
great  as  those  which  were  incurred  by 
his  CEdipus  in  verse.  What  miserable 
Visigoth  can  dare,  after  Cinna  and  An- 
dromache, to  banish  verse  from  the  the- 
atre ?  After  the  grand  and  brilliant  age 
of  our  literature,  can  we  be  really  sunk 
into  such  degradation  and  opprobrium ! 
Contemptible  barbarians !  Go,  then,  and 
see  this  your  prose  tragedy  performed  by 
acton  in  their  riding^oats  at  Vauxhall, 
and  afterwards  go  and  feast  upon  shoulder 
of  mutton  and  strong  beer. 

What  would  Racine  and  Boileau  have 
said,  had  this  terrible  intelligence  been 
announced  to  them  ?  '*  Bon  Dieu !'' 
Good  God  1  from  what  a  height  have  we 
lallen,  and  into  what  a  slough  are  we 
plunged ! 

It  is  certain,  that  rhyme  gives  a  most 
overwhelming  and  oppressive  influence 
to  verses  possessing  mere  mediocrity  of 
merit.  The  poet  in  this  case  is  just  like 
a  bad  machinist,  who  cannot  prevent  the 
harsh  and  grating  sounds  of  his  wires  and 
pulleys  from  annoying  the  ear.  His 
readers  experience  the  same  fatigue  that 
he  underwent  while  forming  his  own 
rhymes ;  his  verses  are  nothing  but  an 
empty  jingling  of  wearisome  syllables. 
But  if  he  is  happy  in  his  thoughts  and 
happy  also  in  his  rhyme,  he  then  expe- 
riences and  imparts  a  pleasure  truly  ex- 
quisite,— a  pleasure  that  can  be  fully 
enjoyed  only  by  minds  endowed  with 
aensibility,  and  by  ears  attuned  to  har- 
mony. 


RESUBHECnON. 


SECTIOV 


i. 


> 


We  are  told,  that  the  Egyptians  built 
their  pyramids  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  tombs  of  them,  and  that  their 
bodies,  embalmed  within  and  without, 
waited  there  for  their  souls  to  come  and 
re-animate  them  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years.  But  if  these  bodies  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  why  did  the  embalmers  be- 
gin the  operation  by  piercing  the  skull 
with  a  gimlet,  and  drawing  out  the  brain  I 
The  idea  of  coming  to  life  again  without 
brains  would  make  one  suspect  Uiat  (if 
the  expression  may  be  used)  the  Egyp- 
tians had  not  many  while  alive  ;  but  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  ancients 
believed  the  soul  to  be  in  the  breast. 
And  why  should  the  soul  be  in  the  breast 
rather  than  elsewhere  ?  Because,  when 
our  feelings  are  at  all  violent,  we  do  in 
reality  feel,  about  the  region  of  the  heart, 
a  dilatation  or  compression,  which  caused 
it  to  be  thought  that  the  soul  was  lodged 
there.  This  soul  was  something  aerial ; 
it  was  a  slight  figure  that  went  about  at 
random  until  it  found  its  body  again. 

The  beliefin  resurrection  is  much  more, 
ancient  than  historical  times.  Athalides, 
sou  of  Mercury,  could  die  and  come  to 
life  again  at  will;  Esculapius  restored 
Hippolytus  to  life,  and  Hercules  Alceste. 
Pelops,  after  being  cut  in  pieces  by  has 
father,  was  resuscitated  by  the  gods. 
Plato  relates,  that  Heres  came  to  life 
again  for  fifteen  days  only. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees  did  not 
adopt  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  until 
long  after  Plato*s  time. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  a 
very  singular  fact,  and  one  well  worthy 
of  attention.  St.  James  and  several  cf 
his  companions  advise  St.  Paul  to  go  into 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and,  Christian 
as  he  was,  to  observe  all  the  ceremonieB 
of  the  Old  Law,  in  order  (say  they), 
''that  alt  may  know  that  those  things 
whereof  they  were  informed  concerning 
thee  are  nothing,  but  that  thou  thysdf 
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•bo  ivalkest  orderly  and  keepest  the  law.'' 
This  is  clearly  saying, — Go  and  lie ;  go 
and  perjure  yourself;  go  and  publicly 
deny  the  religion  which  you  teacn/' 

St.  Paul  then  went  seven  days  into  the 
temple ;  but  on  the  seyenth  he  was  dis- 
covered. He  was  accused  of  having  come 
into  it  with  strangers,  and  of  having  pro- 
foned  it.  Let  us  see  how  he  extricated 
himself. 

**  But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the 
one  part  were  Sadducees  and  the  other 
Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the  council,— 
Men  and  brethren,  1  am  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question."  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
formed  no  part  of  the  question ;  Paul 
laid  this  only  to  incense  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  against  each  other. 

**  And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose 
a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees ;  and  the  multitude  was 
divided. 

**  For  the  Sadducees  say,  that  there  is 
no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit ; 
but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.'* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Job,  who  is 
veiy  ancient,  was  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection ;  and  these  words 
are  cited  : — *'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liTethy  and  that  one  day  his  redemption 
shall  rise  upon  me ;  or  that  I  shall  rise 
again  from  the  dust,  that  my  skin  shall 
return,  and  that  in  my  flesh  I  shall  again 
see  God.'' 

But  many  commentators  understand 
by  these  words,  that  Job  hopes  soon  to 
recover  from  his  malady,  and  that  he 
shall  not  always  remain  lying  on  the 
ground,  as  he  then  was.  The  sequel 
sufficiently  proves  this  explanation  to  be 
the  true  one;  for  he  cries  out  the  next 
moment  to  hLi  false  and  hard-hearted 
friends, — ''  Why  then  do  you  say,  let  us 
persecute  him  Y*  Or,— *'  For  you  shall 
say,  because  we  persecuted  him."  Does 
not  this  evidently  mean— -you  will  repent 
of  having  ill-used  me,  when  you  shall 
see  me  again  in  my  future  state  of  health 
and  opulence.    When  a  sick  man  says, 
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—I  shall  rise  again,  he  does  not  say,— I 
shall  come  to  life  again.  To  give  forced 
meanings  to  clear  passages  is  the  sure 
way  never  to  understand  one  another ;  or 
miher,  to  be  regarded  by  honest  men  as 
wantine  sincerity. 

St.  Jerome  dates  the  birth  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  but  a  very  short  time 
before  Jesus  Christ.  The  £Labbin  IliUel 
is  considered  as  having  been  the  founder 
of  the  Pharisaic  sect;  and  this  Uillel 
was  cotemporaiy  with  St.  Pair's  master, 
Gamaliel. 

Many  of  these  Pharisees  bdieved  that 
only  the  Jews  were  brought  to  life  again, 
the  rest  of  mankind  not  being  worth  the 
trouble.  Others  maintained  that  there 
would  be  no  rising  again  but  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  that  the  bodies  of  such  as  were 
buried  elsewhere  would  be  secretly  con- 
veyed into  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusar 
lem,  there  to  rejoin  their  souls.  But  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  the  people  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  says : — 

''  For  this  we  say  untc^you  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive,  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall 
not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.     . 

**  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel^  and  with  the  trump  of 
God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first. 

**  Then  we,  which  are  alive,  and  re- 
main, shall  be  caught  up  with  them  in 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ; 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

Does  not  this  important  passage  clearly 
prove,  that  the  first  Christians  (^culated 
on  seeing  the  end  of  the  world  ?  as,  in- 
deed, it  was  foretold  by  St.  Luke  to  take 
place  while  he  himself  was  fdive.  But  if 
they  did  not  see  this  end  of  the  world,  if 
no  one  rose  again  in  their  day,  that  which 
is  deferred  is  not  lost. 

Sl  Augustin  believed  that  children, 
and  even  still-1x>rn  in&nts,  would  rise 
again  in  a  state  of  maturity.  Origen,  Je- 
rome, Athanasius,  Basil,  &c.,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  women  would  rise  again  with 
the  marks  of  their  sex. 
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In  shorty  there  Kaye  ever  been  disputes  \  pires.  He  saw  vampires  iasning  from 
aoout  what  we  have  been,  about  what  we  s  churchyards  to  go  and  suck  the  blood  of 
are,  and  about  what  we  shall  be.  l  good  people  in  their  sleep ;  it  is  clear  that 

i  they  could  not  suck  the  olood  of  the  liv- 
SECTroN  II.  .  I  ing  if  themselves  were  still  dead;  there- 

Fater  Malebranche  proves  resurrec*-  >  fore,  they  had  risen  again ;  this  is  peremp^ 


tion  by  the  caiterpillars  becoming  butter- 
flies. This  proof,  as  every  one  may  pei^ 
oeive^  is  not  more  weighty  than  the  wings 
cf  the  insects  from  which  he  borrows  it. 
Oalculadng  thinkers  bring  forth  arithme- 
tical objections  against  this  truth  which 
he  has  so  well  proved.  They  say  that 
men  and  other  animals  are  really  fed  and 


tt»y. 

It  is  also,  certain,  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  all  the  dead  will  walk  under 
ground,  like  moles  (so  says  the  Talmud)^ 
that  they  may  appear  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
faosaphat^  which  lies  between  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
lliere  will  be  a  good  deal  of  squeenng  in 


Retire  their  growth  from  the  substance  of  I  this  valley ;  but  it  will  only  be  necessary 

their  predecessors.    The  body  of  a  man,  |  to  reduce  the  bodies  proportionatelv»  like 

reduced  to  asfaes^  scattered  in  die  air,  and  |  Milton's  devils  in  the  halL  of  PandaniO" 

feiUing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, becomes  l  nium.  / 

Horn  or  v^table.    So  Cain  ate  a4>art  of  ]     Tins  resurrection  will  take  place  to  the 

Adam;  Enoch  fed  on  Cain;   md  on  ~ 

Enoch ;  Mahalaleel  on  Irad ;  Methusa- 

lem  on  Mahalaleel ;  and  thus  we  find  that 

diere-is  not  one  among  us  who  has  not 

swallowed  some  portion  of  our  first  pa^ 


sound  of  the  trumpet,  according  to  St. 
PauL  There  must  of  course  be  more 
trumpets  than  one ;.  for  the  thunder  itself 
is  not  heard  moite  than  three  or  four 
leagues  round.    1 1  is  asked, — How  many 


rent.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  we  \  trumpets  will  there  be?  Hie  divines  have 
have  aO  been  cannibals.  Nothing  can  be  ^  not  yet  made  the  calculation :  it  will  na- 
dearerthan  that  such  is  the  case  after  a  ^  verthelessbe  made, 
battle ;  not  only  do  we  kill  our  brethreay  >  •  The  Jewa  say,  that  Queen  Cleopatra, 
lkit%t  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  when  i  who  no  doubt  believed  in  the  resurrection 
the  harvests  have  been  gathered  from  the  \  like>all  the  ladies  of  that  day,  asked  a 
field  of  battle,  we  have  eaten  them  all ;  j  Pharisee  if  we  were  to  rise  again  quite 
and  we,  in  turn,  shall  be  eaten  with  the  ^  naked?  The  doctor  answered,  that  we 
greatest  fiicility  imaginable.    Now,  when  <  shall  be  very  well  dressed,  for  the  same 


we  are  to  rise  again,  how  shall  we  restore 
to  each  one  the  body  that  belongs  to 
him,  without  losing  something  of  our 
ownf 

So  say  those  who  trust  not  in  resarrec- 
tion;  but  the  resurrectionists  have  an- 
swered them  very  pertinently. 

A  rabbin'  named  Samai,  demonstiatea 
resurrection  by  this  passage  of  Exodusi: 
**  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  swore  to  give  unto  them  the 
land  of  Canaan."  Now  (says  this  great 
rabbin),  notwithstanding  this  oath,  Ood 
did  not  give  them  that  land ;  therefore, 
they  will  rise  again  to  enjoy  it^  in  order 
that  the  oath  be  fulfilled. 


reason  that  the  com  that  has  been  sown 
and  perished  under  ground  rises  again  in 
ear  with  it  robe  and  a  beard.  This  rab* 
hin-ttas  an  excellent  theolegian;  he  rea- 
soned like  Dom  Cabnet. 


SECTION  III. 

Resurrection  of,  the  Ancients* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  dogma  of 
resurrection  was  much  in  vogue  with  the 
I^ptians,  and  was  the  origin  of  their 
embalmings  and  their  pyramids.  This 
I  myself  formerly  believed.  Some  said, 
that  the  resurrection  was  to  take  place  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years ;  others,  at 


The  profound  philosopher  Calmet,  finds  S  the  end  of  three  thousand.    This  diffet 
muca  more  conclusive  proof  in  vam- 1  ence  in  their  theological  opinioua 
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10  prove,  that  tbesrwere  not  Terysure 
about  the  matter. 

Besides,  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  we 
find  no  man  raised  again ;  but  among  the 
Greeks  we  find  seTeral.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, then,  we  must  look  for  this  invention 
of  rising  again. 

But  the  Greeks  often  burned  their 
bodies,  and  the  Egyptians  embalmed 
them,  that  when  the  soul,  which  was  a, 
small  aisrial  figure,  returned  to  its  habi- 
tation, it  might  find  it  quite  ready.  This 
had  been  gtwd  if  its  organs  had  also  been 
ready ;  but  the  embalmer  began  by  taking 
out  the  brain  and  dealing  the  entrails. 
How  were  men  to  rise  agam  without  in- 
testines, and  without  the  meduUazy  part 
by  means  of  which  thajr  think  ?  Where 
were  they  to  find  agam  the  blood,  the 
lymph,  and  other  humours  ? 

You  will  tell  me  that  it  was  still  more 
difficult  to  rise  again  among  the  Greeks, 
where  Uiere  was  not  left  of  you  more  than 
a  pound  of  ashes  at  the  utmost— mingled, 
too,  with  the  ashes  of  wood,  stu&,  and 
spioes. 

Your  objection  is  forcible,  and  I  hold 
with  you,  that  resurrection  is  a  veiy  ex- 
traordinary thing ;  but  the  son  of  Mer- 
cury did  not  the  less  die  and  rise  again 
several  times.  The  gods  restored  Pelopa 
to  life^  although  be  had  been  served  up 
aa  a  ragout,  and  Ceres  had  eaten  one  of 
his  shoulders.  You  know  that  Escala- 
pius  brought  Hippotytoa  to-  life  again ; 
this  was  a  verified  fiust,  of  which  even  the 
nostincredttloashad  no  doubt :  the  name 
of  <  Virbius,*  given  to  Hip||olytua,'was  a 
eonviadng  proof.  Hercules  had  resus- 
dtated  iUceste  and  Fiiithoiis.  Heres 
did,  it  is  true  (accordinff  to  Plato),  come 
to  life  again  for  fifteen  days  only ;  still  it 
was  a  vesurrection ;  the  time  does  not 
alter  the  iict. 
•  Many  grave  schoolmen   clearly  see 

ri;atory  and  resurrection  in  Vii^ii-.  As 
purgatory,  I  am  obliged  to  fuiknow- 
ledge  that  it  is  expressly  in  the  sixth  book. 
This  may  displease  the  Protestants,  but 
I  have  no  alternative  :^* 


Nob  taiBca  ooive  aahiai  miMnt,  Bee  IbBfltfa 
Gofforaa  aoidaBt  paf^  lic. 


Not  death  httlf  caa  wholly  »asb  thdr  it^Btt 
Bat  lonj[  ooDtractH  flitb  avrn  lo  the  toul  reaaiBi* 
Tha  fdica  of  iBratcrata  vice  thay  waar, 
Aad  ipots  of  tin  obtccae  is  afary  <»ca  appear*  Ite. 

But  we  have  already  quoted  this  pas> 
sage  in  the  article  Poroatort,  which 
doctrine  is  here  expressed  clearly  enough ; 
nor  could  the  kinsfolks  of  that  day  obttin 
fitmi  the  Pagan  priests  an  indulgence  to 
abridge  thdr  sufierings  for  ready  mon€|y. 
The  andentswere  much  more  severe  and 
less  simoniacal  than  we  are,notwithstand- 
ing  that  they  imputed  so  many  foolish 
actions  to  their  gods,  ^hat  would  yon 
haive?  Their  theology  was  made  up  of 
eontradictioos,  as  the  malignant  say  is  the 
case  with  oar  own. 

When  their  puivation  was  fimshed,- 
these  souls  went  and  drank  of  the  waters 
of  Ledie,  and  instantly  asked  that  they 
might  enter  fiesh  bodies  and  again  see 
day«4ight  But  is  this  a  resurrection? 
Mot  at  all ;  it  is  taking  an  entirely  new 
body,  not  resuming  the  old  one ;  it  is  a 
metempsychosis,  without  any  relation  to 
die  manner  in  which  we  of  tlie  true  laith 
are  to  rise  again. 

The  souls  of  the  andents  did,  I  mnst 
acknowledge,  make  a  very  bad  bargain 
in  ooming  hack  to  this  world,  for  seventy 
years  at  most,  to  undergo  once  more  aU 
that  we  know  is  undergone  in  a  life  of 
seventy  years,  and  then  sufler.  another 
tbsnsand  years'  disdphme.  In  my  hnai- 
ble  opinion,  there  is  no  soul  that  would 
not  be  tired  of  this  everlasting  vidssitiide 
of  so  short  a  life  and  so  long  a  penanoe. 

SECTIOK    IV. 

Renimction  of  the  Modenu, 

Our  resuirection  is  quite  difierent. 
Every  man  will  appearwith  precisely  the 
same  body  which  he  had  before ;  and  •all 
tiase  bodies  will  he  bomed  for  all  eter- 
nity, excepting  only,  at  most,  one  in  an 
hundred  tnousand^'  'This  is  much  wevse 
than  a  nuigatory  of  ten  centuries,  in  order 
to  live  here  again  a  few  years. 

When  will  the  great  day  of  this  general 
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resurrection  arriye  ?  This  is  not  positiTel^ 
known ;  and  the  learned  are  much  di- 
vided. Nor  do  they  any  more  know  how 
each  one  is  to  find  his  own  members 
again.  Hereupon,  they  start  many  diffi- 
culties. 

1.  Our  body,  say  they,  is,  during  life, 
undergoing  a  continual  change ;  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  we  have  nothing  of  the  body 
in  which  our  soul  was  lodged  at  twenty. 

2.  A  soldier  from  Brittany  goes  into 
Canada ;  there,  by  a  yery  common  chance, 
he  finds  himself  short  of  food,  and  is 
forced  to  eat  an  Iroquois,  whom  he  killed 
the  day  before.  This  Iroquois  had  fed 
on  Jesuits  for  two  or  three  months ;  great 

Strt  of  his  body  had  become  Jesuit, 
ere,  then,  the  body  of  a  soldier  is  com- 
posed of  Iroquois,  of  Jesuits,  and  of  all 
that  he  had  eaten  before.  How  is  each 
to  take  i^n  precisely  what  belongs  to 
him  ?  and  which  part  belongs  to  each  ? 

3.  A  child  dies  in  its  mother's  womb, 
just  at  the  moment  that  it  has  received  a 
soul.  Will  it  rise  again  foetus,  or  boy,  or 
man? 

4.  To  rise  again — ^to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  you  were — ^you  must  have  your 
memory  perfectly  fresh  and  present;  it 
is  memory  that  makes  your  identity.  If 
your  memory  be  lost,  how  will  you  be 
the  same  man  ? 

.  5.  Tbereare  only  a  certain  number  of 
earthly  particles  that  can  constitute  an 
animal.  Sand,  stone,  minerals,  metals, 
contribute  nothing.  AU  earth  is  not 
adapted  thereto :  it  is  only  the  soils  &- 
▼ourable  to  vegetation  that  are  fitvourable 
to  the  animal  species.  When,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  ages,  every  one  is  to  rise 
again,  where  shall  be  found  the  earth 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  all  these 
bodies? 

6.  Suppose  an  island,  the  vegetative 
part  of  which  will  suffice  for  a  thousand 
men,  and  for  five  or  six  thousand  animals 
to  feed  and  labour  for  that  thousand  men : 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  thousand  gene- 
rations, we  shall  have  to  raise  i^ain  a 
thousand  millions  of  men.  It  is  clear 
that  matter  will  be  wanting : — 


Hatenci  opui  esl*  at  crcMOvt  pattern  i 

7.  And  lastly,  when  it  is  proved,  or 
thought  to  be  proved,  that  a  miracle  as 
great  as  the  universal  deluge,  or  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt,  will  be  necessary  to 
work  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  in 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  it  is  asked, — 
What  becomes  of  the  souls  of  all  these 
bodies  while  awaiting  the  moment  of  re- 
turning into  their  cases  ? 

Fifty  rather  knotty  questions  might 
easily  be  put;  but  the  doctors  would 
likewise  easily  find  answers  to  them  all. 

RIGHTS. 

SECTION  I. 

National  Righti — Natural  RighiP 
Public  Rights. 

I  KNOW  no  better  way  of  commencing 
this  subject  than  with  the  verses  of  Ari- 
osto,  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  44th 
canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  ^hich 
observes,  that  kings,  emperors,  and  popes, 
sign  fine  treaties  one  day  which  they 
break  the  next,  and  that,  whatever  piety 
they  may  effect,  the  only  god  whom  they 
really  appeal  to,  is  their  interest : — 

Fan  lcg«  oggi  ra,  papi  et  imperatori 
DDOiaa  aarao  oinuei  capitau : 
Pcrebe»  qaal  TappafCBie  ••leriori. 
Nan  hauio  i  cor,  dob  ban  gli  aoiml  tall« 
Cbe  BOB  airaodo  al  toito  piik  cbe  al  drittk 
Attendon  aolaiMBtc  al  lor  prodtto. 

If  there  were  only  two  men  on  earth, 
how  would  they  live  together?  They 
would  assist  one  another ;  they  would 
annoy  one  another ;  they  would  court  one 
another ;  they  iwould  speak  ill  of  one  an* 
other ;  fight  with  one  another ;  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  another ;  and  be  neither  able 
to  live  with  nor  without  one  another.  In 
short,  they  would  do  as  people  at  present 
do,  who  possess  the  gift  of  reason  cer- 
tainly, but  the  gift  of  instinct  also ;  and 
will  feel,  reason,  and  act  for  ever  as  na- 
ture has  destined. 

No  god  has  descended  upon  our  globe, 
assembled  the  human  race,  and  said  to 
them,  **  I  ordain  that  the  Negroes  and 
Caffres  go  stark  naked^  and  feed  upoa 
insects. 
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^  I  order  the  Samoyeds  to  clothe  them^  j  pracliaed  accordiag  to  the  preceding  an- 


•elves  with  the  skins  of  rein  deer,  and  to 
feed  upon  their  flesh,  insipid  as  it  is,  and 
eat  dry  and  half  putrescent  fish  without 
salt,  it  is  my  will  that  the  Tartars  of 
Thibet  all  believe  what  their  dalai-lama 
shall  say ;  and  that  the  Japanese  pay  the 
same  attention  to  their  dairo. 

*'  The  Arabs  are  not  to  eat  swine,  and 
the  Westphalians  nothing  else  but  swine. 

**  I  have  drawn  a  line  from  Mount 
Caucasus  to  Egypt,  and  from  Eeypt  to 
Mount  Atlas.  All  who  inhabit  me  east 
of  that  line  may  espouse  as  many  women 
as  they  please ;  those  to  the  west  of  it 
must  be  satisfied  with  one. 

*'  If,  towards  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  or 
•the  marshes  ofthe  Rhme  and  the  Meuse, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Jura, 
or  the  Isle  of  Albion,  any  one  shall  wish 


nouncement ;  and  there  have  been  com- 
piled, compiled,  and  compiled,  upon  these 
national  rights,  very  admirable  comment 
taries,  which  have  never  produced  a  sous 
to  the  great  numbers  who  have  been 
ruined  by  vrar,  by  edicts,  and  by  tax-gi^ 
therers. 

These  compilations  closely  resemble 
the  case  of  conscience  of  Pontas.  It  is 
forbidden  to  kill ;  therefore  all  murderers 
are  punished  who  kill  not  in  laige  com- 
panies, and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  it 
IS  the  rule. 

At  the  time  when  Anthropophagi  still 
existed  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  an  old 
villager  met  with  a  man-eater,  who  had 
carried  away  an  infiint  to  devour  it. 
Moved  with  pity,  the  villager  killed  the 
devourer  of  children,  and  released  the 


to  make  another  despotic,  or  aspire  to  be  >  little  boy,  who  quickly  fled  away.  Two 
so  himself,  let  his  head  be  cut  off,  on  a  ^  passei^ers,  who  witnessed  the  transaction 
full  conviction  that  destiny  and  myself  ]  at  a  disumce,  accused  the  good  man  with 
are  opposed  to  his  intentions.  \  havii^  committed  a  murder  on  the  kine's 

^  Should  any  one  be  so  insolent  as  to  )  highv^ay.  The  person  of  the  offender 
attempt  to  establish  an  assembly  of  free  i  h&ag  produced  before  the  judge,  the  two 
men  on  the  banks  of  the  Manianares,  or  \  witnesses — after  they  had  paid  ihe  latter 
GD  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  let  him  be  )  an  hundred  crowns  for  the  exercise  of  his 
impaled  alive  or  drawn  asunder  by  four  I  functions—  deposed  to  the  particularB, 
hoTBes.  land  the  law  oeing  precise,  the  villaser 

**  Whoever  shall  make  up  his  accounts  >  was  hanged  upon  2ie  spot  for  doing  that 
aoeording  to  a  certain  rule  of  arithmetic  <  which  had  so  much  exalted  Hercules^ 
at  Ckmstantinople,  at  Grand  Cairo,  at  \  Hieseus,  Orlando,  and  Amadis  the  GauL 
Tafilet,  at  Delhi,  or  at  Adrianople,  let  |  Ought  the  judge  to  be  hanged  himself, 
him  be  impaled  alive  on  the  spot,  with-  <  who  executed  tins  law  to  the  letter?  How 


out  form  of  law ;  and  whoever  shall  dare 
to  account  by  any  other  rule  at  Dsbon, 
Madrid,  in  Champagne,  in  Picardy,  and 


ought  the  point  to  be  decided,  upon  a  ge- 
neral principle  ?  To  resolve  a  thoustuid 
questions  of  this  kind,  a  thousand  volumes 


towards  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  unto  s  have  been  written. 

Belgrade,  let  him  be  devoutly  burned  >     Puffendorff  first  established  moral  ei- 

amidst  diauntings  of  the  *  Miserere.'       I  istences : — **  There  are,''  said  he,  **  cer- 

**  That  which  is  just  along  ^e  shores  I  tain  modes  which  intelligent  beings  attach 
of  the  Loire,  is  otherwise  on  the  banks  of  >  to  things  natural,  or  to  physical  oper»- 
tfae  Thames ;  for  my  laws  are  universal,"  \  tions,  vrith  the  view  of  directing  or  re- 
&c.  &^.  \  straining  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind, 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  no  j  in  order  to  infuse  order,  convenience,  and 
very  dear  proof,  even  in  the  *  Journal  j  felicity  into  human  existence." 
Cretien,'  nor  in  *  The  Key  to  the  Cabinet  |  Thus,  togive  correct  ideas  to  the  Swedes 
of  Princes,'  that  a  god  has  descended  in  f  and  the  Germans  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
order to  promulgate  such  a  public  law.  ;just,  he  remarks,  that  *' there  are  two 
It  exists,  Dotwith^anding,  and  is  hterally  ;  kinds  of  place,  in  regard  to  one  of  which. 
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it  is  said,  that  things  are  for  example, 
hen  orthere ;  and  in  respect  to  the  other, 
that  they  have  existed,  do,  or  will  exist 
lit  a  certain  time,  as  for  exainple,  yester<- 
day^  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  in  tlie  same 
manner,  we  conceive  two  sorts  of  moral 
eKistence,  the  one  of  which  denotes  a 
moral  state,  that  has  some  conformily 
with  place,  simply  considered ;  the  other 
a  certain  time,  when  a  moral  effect  will 
be  produced,'*  &c.  &e.  &c. 

This  is  not  all :  Puifendorff  curiously 
distinguishes  the  simple  moral  from  the 
modes  of  opinion,  and  the  formal  from 
the  operative  oualtties.  Tbe  formal  qua- 
lities are  simple  attributes,  but  the  op^ 
lative  are  to  be  carefully  divided  into 
original  and  derivated. 

In  tbe  meantime,  Barbeyrac  has  com- 
mented on  these  fine  things,  and  they  are 
taught  in  the  universities,  and  omnion  is 
divided  between  Grotius  and  Puffendoiff, 
in  regard  to  questions  of  similar  importr 
ance.  Take  my  recommendatioD :  read 
TuUy's  Offices. 

SECTION  II. 

Nodiing  possibly  can  tend  more  to  ren- 
•der  a  mind  ftilse,  obscure,  and  uncertain, 
than  tbe  perusal  of  Grotius,  Pufiendorfl^ 
and  almost  all  the  writers  on  the  'jus 
gentium/ 

We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
'Oome  of  it,  says  the  writer  to  whom  no- 
body hearkens.  It  is  permitted  to  make 
war  on  a  power,  lest  it  should  become 
too  strong,  says  the  *'  Spirit  of  Laws.'' 

When  rights  are  to  oe  established  by 
proscription,  the  publicists  call  to  their 
aid  divine  right  and  human  right ;  and 
the  theologians  take  their  part  in  the  dis- 
pute. '<  Abraham  and  his  seed,"  wof 
ihey,  **  had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
becAuse  he  had  travelled  there ;  and  God 
had  given  it  to  him  in  a  vision."  But, 
according  to  the  vulgate  sage  teachers,  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  Abraham  pur- 
chased a  sepulchre  in  the  country,  uid 
Joshua  took  possession  of  a  small  part  of 
it    No  matter,  his  right  was  dear  and 


^xmrect.  And  then  prescription  ?  Away 
with  prescription  1  Ought  that  whidi 
onee  took  place  in  Palestine  to  serve  as 
a  rule  for  Germany  and  Italy  ?  Yes,  for 
he  said  so.  Be  it  so,  gentlemen :  God 
«  preaerve  me  from  disputing  with  you ! 
j  The  descendants  of  Attila,  it  is  said, 
established  themselves  in  Hungary.  At 
what  time  must  the  ancient  inhabitants 
hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to 
remain  serfs  to  the  descendants  of  Attila? 

Our  doctors,  who  have  written  on  peace 
aod  war,  are  very  profound ;  if  we  attend 
to  them,  everything  belongs  of  right  to 
the  sovereign  iior  whom  they  write ;  he, 
in  foct,  has  never  been  able  to  alienate 
his  domains.  The  emperor  of  right  ought 
to  possess  Kome,  Italy,  and  France; 
such  was  the  04)inion  of  Bartholus ;  first, 
because  the  emperor  was  entitled  King 
of  the  Romans ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  is  chancellor 
of  Italv,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
chancellor  of  Gaul .  Moreover,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  carries  a  gilded  baU  at 
nis  coronation,  which  of  course  proves 
that  he  is  the  rightful  master  of  the  whole 
globe. 

At  Rome,  there  is  not  a  single  priest 
who  has  not  learned,  in  his  course  of 
theology,  that  the  pope  ought  to  be  master 
of  this  earth,  seeing  it  is  written,  that  it 
was  said  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,— 
**  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  I 
will  build  mv  church  /'  It  was  well  said 
to  Gregory  VII.,  that  this  treated  only  ot 
souk,  flnd  of  the  celestial  kingdoia. 
Damnable  observation  1  he  replied ;  and 
would  have  hanged  the  observer,  had  ha 
been  able. 

Spirits,  still  more  profound,  establish 
this  reasoning  by  an  argument  to  which 
there  b  no  reply.  He  to  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  calls  himself  vicar  has 
declared,  that  his  dominion  is  not  of  this 
world ;  can  this  world  then  belong  to  the 
vicar, when  his  master  has  renounced  it' 
Which  ought  to  prevail,  human  nature 
or  the  decretals  ?  The  decretals,  indis- 
putably. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  massaoK  oC 
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ten  or  twelve  millions  of  tmanned  men 
in  America  was  defensible  ?  It  is  replied^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  noly, 
since  they  were  not  Catholics,  apostolical 
and  Roman. 

There  is  not  an  age  m  which  the  de- 
clarations of  war  of  Christian  princes  have 
not  authorised  the  attack  and  pillage  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  prince,  to  whom  war 
has  been  announced  by  a  herald,  in  a  coat 
of  mail  and  hanging  sleeves.  Thus,  when 
this  signification  has  been  made,  diould 
a  native  of  Auvergne  meet  a  Geiman,  he 
is  bound  to  kill,  and  entitled  to  lob  him 
either  before  or  after  the  murder. 

Tlie  following  has  been  a  very  tiioniy 
question  for  the  schools  :--«The  ben,  and 
the  arriere-ban,  having  been  ordered  out 
in  order  to  kill  and  be  billed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, ought  the  Swabians,  being  satisfied 
that  the  war  is  atrociously  unjust,  to 
march  ?  Some  doctors  say  yes ;  others, 
more  just,  pronounce  no.  What  say  the 
politicians: 

When  we  have  fully  discussed  these 
great  preliminary  questions,  with  which 
no  sovereign  embarrasses  lumself,  or  is 
embarrassed,  we  must  proceed  to  discuss 
the  right  of  fifty  or  sixty  fiimilies  upon 
the  county  of  Alost ;  the  town  of  Orchies ; 
the  duchy  of  Berg  and  of  J  vliers ;  upon 
the  countries  of  Toumay  and  Nice ;  and, 
above  all,  on  the  frontiers  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the  weakest  always  loses  his 
cause. 

It  was  disputed,  for  an  hundred  years, 
whetherthe  dukes  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII., 
and  Francis  I.,  had  a  chiim  on  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage witii  Valentina  de  Mihui,  grand 
daughter  of  the  bastard  of  a  bmve  pear 
Bgatf  named  Jacob  Muzio*  Judgment 
was  given  in  this  process  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  of  Lorraine,  and 
of  Tuscany,  still  pretend  to  the  Milanois ; 
bfQt  it  is  believed  that  a  femily  of  poor 
gentlemen  exist  in  Friuli,  the  posterity  in 
•  xight  line  from  Alboin,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  possess  an  anterior 
daam. 


The  publidsu  have  written  great  books 
upon  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Turks  have  written  none, 
and  Jerusalem  belongs  to  them ;  at  least 
at  this  present  writing :  nor  is  Jerusalem 
a  kingdom. 

CANONICAL  RIGHTS— OR  LAW. 

General  Idea  of  the  Rights  of  the  Church 
or  Canon  Law,  by  M.  Bertrand,  hert- 
tofore  First  Fastor  of  the  Church  i\f 
Seme, 

We  assume  neither  to  adopt  nor  con- 
tradict the  principles  of  M.  Bertrand ;  it 
is  for  the  public  to  judge  of  them. 

Cancm  law,  or  the  canon,  according  to 
the  vu^ar  opinion,  is  ecclesiastical  juris- 
pnidenoe.  It  is  the  collection  of  canons, 
rules  of  the  council,  decrees  of  the  popes, 
and  maxims  of  the  Others. 

According  to  reason,  and  to  the  rights 
of  kings  and  of  the  people,  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  is  only  an  exposition  of  the 
privu^es  accorded  to  ecclesiastics  by 
sovereigns  representing  the  nation. 

If  two  supreme  authorities,  tWo  admi- 
nistrations, having  separate  rights,  exist, 
and  the  one  will  make  war  wimout  ceas- 
ing upon  the  other,  the  unavoidable  resuU 
will  be,  perpetual  convulsions,  civil  wars, 
anarchy,  tyranny,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
of  which  history  presents  so  miserable  a 
picture. 

If  a  priest  is  made  sovereign ;  if  the 
dairo  of  Japan  remained  emp^r  until 
the  sixteenth  century ;  if  the  dalai-Iama  is 
still  sovereign  at  Thibet ;  if  Numa  was  at 
once  king  and  pontiff ;  if  the  caliphs  were 
heads  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  religion; 
and  if  the  popes  reign  at  Kome, — these 
are  only  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  d 
what  we  advance :  the  authority  is  not 
divided ;  there  is  but  one  power.  Hie 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  of  England  pre- 
side over  religion ;  the  essential  unity  of 
power  is  there  preserved. 

Evenr  religion  is  within  the  state ;  every 
priest  rarms  a  part  of  civil  society,  and 
all  ecclesiastics  are  among  the  number  of 
the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  under  ndiom 
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they  exercise  their  ministry.  If  a  reli- 
gion exists  which  establishes  ecclesiasti- 
cal independence,  and  supports  them  in 
a  sovereign  and  legitimate  authority,  that 
religion  cannot  spring  from  God,  the  au- 
thor of  society. 

It  is  even  to  be  proved,  from  all  evi- 
dence, that  in  a  religion  of  which  God  is 
represented  as  the  author,  the  functions 
of  ministers,  their  persons,  property,  pre- 
tensions, and  manner  of  inculcating  mora- 
lity, teaching  doctrines,  celebrating  cere- 
monies, the  adjustment  of  spiritual  pe- 
nalties ;  in  a  word,  all  that  relates  to  civil 
order,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  and  the  inspection 
of  the  magistracy. 

If  this  jurisprudence  constitutes  a  sci- 
ence, here  will  be  found  the  elements. 

It  is  for  the  magistracy,  solely,  to 
authorise  the  books  admissible  into  the 
schools,  according  to  the  nature  and  form  , 
of  the  government.  It  is  thus  that  M. 
Paul  Joseph  Rieger,  counsellor  of  the 
court,  judiciously  teaches  canon  law  in 
the  university  of  Vienna ;  and,  in  the  like 
manner,  the  republic  of  Venice  examined 
and  reformed  all  the  rules  in  the  states 
which  have  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  examples  so  wise  should 
generally  prevail. 

SECTION   I. 

Of  the  Eccleiiastical  MinUtfy, 

Religion  is  instituted  only  to  preserve 
order  among  mankind,  and  to  render  them 
worthy  of  the  bounty  of  the  Deity  by  vir- 
tue. Everything  in  a  religion  which  tends 
not  to  this  object,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  foreign  or  dangerous. 

Instruction,  exhortation,  the  fear  of 
punishment  to  come,  the  promises  of  a 
Dlessed  hereafter,  prayer,  advice,  and 
spiritual  consolation,  are  the  only  means 
vhich  churchmen  can  properly  employ 
to  render  men  virtuous  on  earth  and  bappy 
to  all  eternity. 

Eveiy  other  means  is  repugnant  to  the 
freedom  of  reason;  to  the  nature  of  the 
Boul ;  to  the  unalterable  rights  of  con- 
iicience ;  to  the  essence  of  religion  ;  to 


that  of  the  clerical  ministry ;  and  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  sovereign. 

Virtue  infers  liberty,  as  the  transport 
of  a  burthen  implies  actives  force,  n  ith 
constraint  there  is  no  virtue,  and  without 
virtue  no  religion.  Make  me  a  slave, 
and  I  shall  be  the  worse  for  it. 

Even  the  sovereign  has  no  right  to 
employ  force  to  lead  men  to  religion, 
which  essentially  presumes  choice  and 
liberty.  My  opmions  are  no  more  de- 
pendent on  authority  than  my  sickness 
or  my  health. 

In  a  word,  to  unravel  all  the  contra- 
dictions in  which  books  on  the  canon  law 
abound,  and  lo  adjust  our  ideas  in  re- 
spect to  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  let  us 
endeavour,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
ambiguities,  to  determine  what  is  the 
church. 

The  church,  then,  is  all  believers,  col- 
lectively, who  are  called  together  on  cer- 
tain days  to  pray  in  common,  and  at  all 
times  to  perform  good  actions. 

Priests  are  persons  appointed,  under 
the  authority  of  the  state,  to  direct  these 
prayers,  and  superintend  public  worship 
generally. 

A  numerous  church  cannot  exist  with- 
out ecclesiastics  ;  but  these  ecclesiastics 
are  not  the  church. 

It  is  not  less  evident,  that  if  the  eccle- 
siastics, who  compose  a  part  of  civil  so- 
ciety, have  acquired  rights  which  tend  to 
trouble  or  destroy  such  society,  such  rights 
ought  to  be  suppressed. 

it  is  still  more  obvious,  that  if  God 
has  attached  prerogatives  or  rights  to  the 
chureh,  these  prerogatives  and  these  rights 
belong  exclusively  neither  to  the  head  of 
the  church  nor  to  the  ecclesiastics;  be- 
cause these  are  not  the  church  itself,  any 
more  than  the  magistrates  are  the  sove- 
reign, either  in  a  republic  or  a  monarchy. 

Lastly ;  it  is  very  evident,  that  it  is  our 
souls  only  which  are  submitted  to  the 
care  of  the  clergy,  and  that  for  spiritual 
objects  alone. 

The  soul  acts  inwardly;  its  inward 
acts  are  thought,  will,  inclination,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  certain  truths,  all  which 
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0c  above  constiaiiit ;  And  it  is  for  the  /  of  national  riiblies*  A  portion  of  thts,na<» 
ecclesiastical  ministiy  to  instruct,  but  not  ^  tional  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  sovezeigiw 
to  command  them.  ;  to  support  the  expenses  of  governmentr 

llie  soul  acts  also  outwardly.  Its  eK«*  j  Every  individual  is  possessor  of  that  part 
tenor  acts  are  submission  to  the  eivil  law ;  ^  of  the  territory,  and  of  the  revenue,  which 
and  here  constraint  may  take  plaoe^  and  ;  the  laws  ensure  him  i  and  no  possession 
temporal  or  corporeal  penalties  may  j  or  enjoymentcaa  at  any  time  be  sustained, 
punish  the  violations  of  the  law.  i  except  under  the  protection  of  law. 

Obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  ;  In  society  we  Wd  not  any  good,  or 
oueht,  consequently,  to  be  always  free  *  any  possession,  as  a  simple  natural  right, 
and  voluntary ;  it  ought  to  exact  no  other.  \  as  we  give  up  our  natural  rights  and  sub-> 
On  the  contmnr,  subnissioii  to  the  civil  I  mit  to  the  oraer  of  civil  society,  in  returu 
Jaw  may  be  enferoed.  \  for  assurance  and   protection.    It   ib. 

For  the  same  reason,  eccleaiBStical  pe-  '*  therefoie,  by  the  law,  that  we  hold  our 
nalties,  always  being  spiritual^  attach  in  ( possessions^ 

this  world  tothose  only  who  are  inwardly  \  Mo  one  can  hold  anything  on  earth 
convinced  of  their  error.  Civil  penahies,  ^  through  religion,  neither  Unds  nor  chat- 
on  the  contrary,  aooompanied  fay  physi*  $  tels ;  sinoe  lUl  its  wealth  is  spiritual.  T\m 
cal  evil,  produce  physical  effects,  wneUier  \  possessions  of  the  iaithful,  as  veritably 
the  offoider  acknowledge  the  justice  of  ^  members  of  the  church,  are  in  heaven  : 
them  or  not.  I  it  is  there  where  their  treasures  are  laid 

Hence  it  manifestly  results,  that  the  v  up.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
authority  of  the  cleigy  can  only  be  spt*  <  he  always  annouoeed  as  at  hand,  was  no^ 
ntual — that  it  is  unacquainted  with  tern-  s  nor  oould  it  be  of  this  world.  No  pn>r 
poral  power,  and  that  any  co«operati*'e  i  |>erty,  therefore,  can  be  held  by  divine 
force  MloDgs  not  to  the  admmistmtion  of  t^  rixhu 

thechurcb,which  is  essentially  destroyed  ^  llie  Levites  under  the  Hebrew  law 
by  it.  5  had,  it  is  true,  tiieir  titlie  by  a  positive 

It  moreover  follows,  that  a  prince,  in-  \  law  of  God ;  but  that  wlis  under  a  theo* 
tent  not  to  sofler  any  division  of  his  an*  <  cracy  which  exists  no  longer — God  him^ 
thority,  ought  not  to  permit  any  enter^  \  self  acting  as  the  sovereign.  AU  those 
prise  winch  phices  the  members  of  the  I  laws  have  ceased,  and  cannot  at  present 
community  in  an  outward  or  civil  de*  \  communicate  any  title  to  possession, 
pendence  on  the  ecclesiastical  corporar  I  If  any  body  at  present,  like  that  of  the 
tion.  }  priesthood,  pretend  to  possess  tithes  or 

Such  are  the  incontestable  principles  $  any  other  wealth  by  positive  right  divine, 
of  genuine  canonical  right  or  law,  the  I  it  must  produce  an  express  and  incontest- 
rules  and  the  decisions  of  which  ought  at  I  able  proof  enregistered  by  divine  revela* 
all  times  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  i  tion.  This  miraculous  title  would  be,  X 
eternal  and  immutable  truths,  founded  s  conf^,  an  exception  to  the  civil  law, 
upon  natural  rights  and  the  necessary  ^  autliorised  by  God,  who  says, — **  That 
order  of  society.  j  all  persons  ought  to  submit  to  the  powers 

^  that  be,  because  they  are  ordained  of  God 
SECTION  II.  ^  ftnd  established  in  his  name.'* 

Of  the  Fo8tetiion8  of  Ecclesiastics.      I     jn  defect  of  such  a  tide,  no  eccleaias- 

Let  us  constantly  ascend  to  the  prin-  5  tical  body  whatever  can  enjoy  aught  on 
ciples  of  society,  which,  in  civil  as  in  re-  ^  earth  but  by  consent  of  the  sovereignty 
ligious  order,  are  the  foundations  of  all  \  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  laws.  These 
right.  i  form  their  sole  title  to  possession.    If  the 

Society  in  general  is  the  proprietor  of  |  cleigy  imprudently  renounce  this  title, 
the  territory  of  a  country^  and  the  source  |  th^  will  possess  none  at  all,  and  mig(ii 
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be  despoiled  by  any  one  who  is  strong 
enough  to  attempt  it.  Its  essential  in- 
terest is  therefore  to  support  civil  society, 
to  which  it  owes  everything. 

For  the  same  reason,  as  all  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  is  liable  without  exception  to 
public  expenditure  for  the  defence  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nation,  no  property  can 
be  exempt  from  it  but  by  force  of  law, 
which  law  is  always  revocable  as  circum- 
stances vary.  Peter  cannot  be  exempt 
without  augmenting  the  tax  of  John. 
Equity,  therefore,  is  eternally  claiming 
for  eauality  against  surcharges ;  and  the 
state  has  a  right,  at  all  times,  to  examine 
into  exemptions,  in  order  to  replace  things 
in  a  just,  natural,  proportionate  order,  by 
abolishing  previously  gran  ted  immunities, 
whether  permitted  or  extorted. 

Every  law  which  ordains  that  the  sove- 
reign, at  the  expense  of  the  public,  shall 
take  care  of  the  wealth  or  possessions  of 
an  individual  or  a  body,  whhout  this  body 
or  individual  contributing  to  the  common 
expenses,  amounts  to  a  subversion  of  law. 

i  moreover  assert  that  the  quota,  whe- 
ther the  contribution  of  a  body  or  an  in- 
dividual, ought  to  be  proportionately  re- 
gulated, not  by*  him  or  them,  but  by  the 
sovereign  or  magistracy,  according  to  the 
general  form  and  law.  ll)us  the  sove- 
reign or  state  may  demand  an  account  of 
the  wealth  and  of  tlie  possessions  of  eveiy 
\>ody  as  of  every  individual. 

It  is  therefore,  once  more,  on  these 
immutable  principles,  that  the  rules  of  the 
canon  law  should  be  found^  which  re- 
late to  the  possessions  and  revenue  of  the 
deigy. 

Ecclesiastics,  without  doubt,  ought  to 
be  allowed  sufficient  to  live  honourably, 
but  not  as  members  of  or  as  representing 
the  church,  for  the  church  itself  claims 
neither  sovereignty  nor  possession  in  this 
world. 

But  if  it  be  necessary  for  ministers  to 
preside  at  the  altar,  it  is  proper  that  so- 
ciety should  support  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  magistracy  and  soldiers. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  civil  law  to  make  a 
tuitable  provision  for  the  priesthood. 


Even  when  the  possessions  of  the  e^ 
desiastics  have  been  bestowed  on  them 
by  wills,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  do^ 
nors  have  not  beea  able  to  denationalise 
the  picperty  by  abstracting  it  from  pulvi 
lie  chaiges  and  the  authority  of  tlie  laws. 
It  is  always  under  the  guarantee  of  tlie 
laws,  without  which  they  would  not  pos- 
sess the  ensured  and  legitimate  pos»es- 
atons  which  they  enjoy. 

It  is  therefofe  still  left  to  tlie  sovereign, 
or  the  magistracy  in  his  name,  to  examine 
at  all  times  if  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
be  sufficient ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  to 
augment  the  allotted  provision;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  excessive,  it  is  for 
them  to  dispose  of  the  superfluity  for  the 
general  good  of  society. 

But  according  to  the  risht,  commonly 
called  canotticd,  which  has  sought  to 
form  a  state  within  the  state, '  imperium 
in  imperio,'  ecclesiastical  property  is  sa- 
cred and  uniangible,  because  it  belongs 
to  religion  and  the  church;  they  have 
come  m  God,  and  not  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  u> 
appropriate  this  terrestrial  weakh  to  relv- 
gion,  which  has  nothing  temporal.  Th«y 
cannot  belong  to  the  church,  which  is 
the  universal  body  of  believers,  including 
the  king,  the  magistracy,  the  soldieiy,  and 
all  subjects ;  for  we  are  never  to  forget 
tliat  pnests  no  more  form  the  churdi  tlum 
nunistrates  the  state. 

Lastly,  these  goods  come  only  from 
God  in  the  same  sense  as  all  goods  come 
fnm.  him,  because  all  is  submitted  to  Ins 
providence. 

Therefore,  every  ecdesiastical  possessor 
of  riches,  or  revenue,  enjoys  it  only  as  a 
subject  and  citizen  of  the  state,  under  the 
single  protection  of  the  civil  law. 

Property,  which  is  temporal  and  ma-> 
terial,  cannot  be  rendered  sacred  or  holy 
in  any  sense,  neither  literally  nor  figurar- 
tively.  If  it  be  said  that  a  person  or 
edifice  is  sacred,  it  only  signifies  that  it 
has  been  consecrated  or  set  apart  for  spi- 
ritual purposes. 

The  abuse  of  a  metaphor,  to  authorise 
rights  and  pretensions  destructive  to  all 
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^wtfity,  is  an  eoterpme  of  which  history  j 
tnd  religion  ftumish  more  than  one  exam-  \ 
pie,  and  efen  some  Tery  singular  ones,  | 
which  are  not  at  present  to  my  purpose.  ^ 

\ 

SECTION    III.  \ 

Of  Eecle$Utttkalor  ReUgioia^AitembHet. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  body  can  call  any 
public  or  regular  assembly  in  a  state  but  ^ 
under  the  sanction  of  civil  authority. 

Religious  assemblies  for  public  worship 
must  be  authorised  by  the  sovereign,  or 
civil  magistracy,  before  they  can  be  legal. 
In  Holland,  where  the  civil  power 
grants  the  {greatest  liberty,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  in  Uussia,  in  England,  and  in 
Prussia,  those  who  wish  to  form  a  church 
have  to  obtain  permi88ion,after  which  the 
new  church  is  m  the  states,  although  not 
of  the  rehgton  of  the  states.  In  general, 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons,  or  of  iiamilies,  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate a  particular  mode  of  worship,  and 
to  assemble  for  that  purpose,  they  can 
without  hesitation  apply  to  the  ma^strate, 
who  makes  himself  a  judge  of  it ;  and 
once  allowed,  it  cannot  be  distturbed  with- 
out a  breach  of  public  order.  Tlie  faci- 
lity with  which  the  government  of  Hol- 
land has  granted  this  permission^  has 
never  produced  any  disorder;  and  ft 
woold  be  the  same  everywhere,  if  the 
mf^;ittrste  alone  examined,  judged,  and 
projected  the  parties  concerned. 

The  sovereign,  or  civil  power,  possesses 
the  right  at  all  times  of  knowing  what 
passes  within  these  assemblies,  of  keg«i- 
lating  them  in  conformity  with  public 
order,  and  of  preventing  such  as  produce 
disorder.  This  perpetual  inspection  is  an 
essential  portion  of  sovereignty,  which 
every  rdision  ought  to  acknowledge. 

Everything  in  the  worship,  in  respect 
to  form  of  prayer,  canticles,  and  ceremo- 
nies, ought  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  magistrate.  The  clergy  may  com- 
pose these  prayers;  but  it  is  for  the  state 
to  approve  or  reform  them  in  caseof  ne- 
eemitj.  Bloody  wars  have  been  under- 
taken for  mere  forms,  which  would  never 


have  been  waged  had  sovereigns  under- 
stood their  rights. 

Holidays  ought  to  be  no  more  esta- 
blished without  tlie  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  state,  who  may  at  all  umes 
abridge  and  regulate  them.  The  multi- 
plication of  such  days  always  produces 
a  laxity  of  manners  and  national  impove- 
rishment. 

A  superintendence  over  oral  instruction 
and  b(K>ks  of  devotion,  belongs  of  riglit 
to  the  state.  It  is  not  the  executive 
which  teaches,  but  which  attends  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  taught. 
Morality  above  all  should  be  attended 
to,  which  is  always  necessary ;  whereas 
disputes  concerning  doctrines  are  often 
daneerous. 

If  disputes  exist  between  ecclesiastics 
in  reference  to  the  manner  of  teaching, 
or  on  points  of  doctrine,  the  state  may 
impose  silence  on  both  parties,  and  punish 
the  disobedient. 

As  religious  congre^tions  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  state  in  order  Vy  treat  of 
political  matters,  magistrates  oug^t  to 
repress  seditious  preachers,  who  heat  the 
multitude  by  punishable  declamation: 
these  are  pests  m  every  state. 

Every  mode  of  worship  presumes  a 
discipline  to  maintain  order,  uniformity, 
and  decency  It  is  for  the  magistrate  to 
protect  this  discipline,  and  to  bring  about 
such  changes  as  times  and  circumstances 
may  render  necessary. 

For  nearly  eight  centuries,  the  em- 
perors of  the  east  assembled  councils  in 
order  to  appease  religious  disputes,  which 
were  only  augmented  by  the  too  great 
attention  paid  to  them.  Contempt  would 
have  more  certainly  terminated  the  vain 
disputation,  which  interest  And  the  pas- 
sions had  excited.  Since  the  division  of 
the  empire  of  the  west  into  various  king- 
doms, princes  have  left  to  the  pope  the 
convocation  of  these  assemblies.  Tlie 
rights  of  the  Roman  pontiff'  are  in  this 
respect  purely  conventional,  and  the  so- 
vereigns may  agree  in  the  course  of  time, 
that  &ey  shall  no  lonser  exist ;  nor  is  any 
one  of  them  obliged  to  submit  to  any 
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isanoD  without  having  examined  and  apo 
proved  it.  However,  as  the  council  of 
.Trent  will  most  likely  be  the  last,  it  is 
useless  to  agitate  all  the  questions  which 
.might  relate  to  a  future  general  council. 

As  to  assemblies,  synods,  or  national 
councils,  they  indisputably  cannot  be 
convoked  except  when  the  sovereign  or 
state  deems  them  necessary.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  latter  ought  therefore  to 
preside,  direct  all  their  deliberations,  and 
give  its  sanction  to  the  decrees. 

There  may  exist  periodical  assemblies 
of  the  clergy,  to  maintain  order,  under 
the  authority  of  the  state,  but  the  civil 
power  ought  uniformly  to  direct  their 
.views  and  guide  their  deliberations.  The 
periodical  assembly  of  the  dergy  of 
France,  is  only  an  assembly  of  regulative 
commissioners  for  all  (be  clergy  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  vows  by  which  certain  ecclesias- 
tics oblige  themselves  to  live  in  a  body 
according  to  certain  rules,  under  the  name 
of  monks,  or  of  religious,  so  prodigiously 
multiplied  in  Europe, — such  vows  should 
always  be  submitted  to  the  inspeotioa 
and  approval  of  the  magistrate.  These 
convents,  which  shut  up  so  many  pei^ 
sons  who  are  useless  to  society,  and  so 
many  victims  who  regret  the  liberty  which 
they  have  lost — these  orders,  which  bear 
eo  many  strange  denominations^  ought 
jkot  to  be  valid  or  obligatory,  unless  when 
examined  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign 
or  the  state. 

At  all  times,  therefore,  the  prince  or 
state  has  a  right  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
rules  and  conduct  of  these  religious 
houses,  and  to  reform  or  abolish  them  if 
iield  to  be  incompatible  with  present  cir- 
.cumstances,  and  the  positive  welfture  of 
society.  ^ 

The  revenue  and  property  of  these  re- 
ligious bodies  are,  in  like  manner,  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  magistracy,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  amount  aiid  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed. 
If  the  mass  of  the  riches,  which  is  thus 
prevented  from  circulation,  be  too  great ; 
if  the  revennes  greatly  exceed  the  reason- 


able support  of  the  regulars  i  if  Uie  e»» 
ployment  of  these  revenues  be  oppoaed 
to  the  general  good ;  if  this  accumula;- 
tion  impoverishes  the  rest  of  the  «ommur 
nity  s — in  all  these  cases  it  becomes  the 
magistracy,  as  the  common  Others  of  the 
country,  to  diminish  and  divide  these 
riches,  in  order  to  make  them  partake  of 
the  circulation,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
body  politic ;  or  even  to^employ  them  in 
any  oUaer  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  principles,  the 
sovereign  authority  o«ght  to  forbid  any 
religious  order  from  having  a  superior 
who  is  a  native  w  resident  of  i^notber 
countiy.  It  approaches  to  the  crime  of 
lese-majest^ 

The  sovereign  may  prescribe  rules  for 
admission  into  these  orders  i  he  may,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  ftx  an  age,  and 
binder  taking  vow8,exoept  by  the  express 
oonsentof  themagistrecy  in  each  instance. 
£very  citixen  is  bom  a  subject  of  the 
state,  and  has  no  right  to  break  his  na«> 
tuml  engagements  with  society  without 
the  consent  of  those  who  preside  over  it. 

If  the  sovereign  abolishes  a  .religious 
Older,  the  vows  oease  lo  be  binding.  The 
first  vow  is  that  to  the  atate ;  it  is  a  pri- 
mary and  taeit  oath  authorised  by  God  ; 
a  vow  ftcooiding  to  the  decrees  of  provi- 
dence; a  vow  unalterable  and  impre-^ 
scriplible,  which  unites  roan  inaoeiety 
to  h\i  country  and  his  sovereign.  If  we 
take  a  posterior  vow,  tlie  primitive  jpne 
etill  ensu ;  and  when  they  clash,  no* 
thing  can  weaken  or  suspend  the  force  of 
the  primary  engagement.  If,  therefore, 
the  sovereign  declares  this  last  vow,  which 
is  only  conditional  and  dependent  on  the 
first,  incompatible  with  it,  he  does  not 
dissolve  a  vow,  but  decrees  it  to  bo  ne- 
cessarily void,  and  replaces  the  indivi- 
dual iu  his  oatuml  state. 

The  foregoing  is  quite  sufficient  todia- 
sipate  all  the  sophistry  by  which  the  cii'* 
nonists  have  sought  to  embarrass  a  quba- 
tion  so  simple  in  the  estimation  oC  all 
who  are  disposed  to  Usien  to  reakon. 
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SECTION  IV. 

On  Ecclesiatticiil  Penalties, 

Since  neiiher  the  church,  which  is  the 
body  of  believers  coUectiveiy»  nor  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  are  minislers  in  the 
church  in  the  name  of  the  sorereign  and 
under  his  authority,  possess  any  coactire  | 
strength,  execattYe  power,  or  terrestrial  ^ 
authority,  it  is  evident  tint  these  minis* 
ten  can  inftict  only  spiritual  punishments. 
To  thrsaten  sinners  with  the  anger  of 
heaven,  is  the  sole  penalty  that  a  pastor 
h  entitled  to  inftict.  If  the  name  of 
punishment  or  penalty  is  not  to  be  given 
to  those  censures  or  deobmations,  minis- 
ters of  religion  have  none  at  all  to  inflict 

May  the  church  eject  from  its  bosom 
those  who  disgrace  or  who  trouble  it  ?— 
a  grand  question,  upon  which  the  canon- 
ists liave  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  affir- 
mative. Let  us  repeat,  in  the  first  place, 
that  ecclesiastics  are  not  the  church.  The 
assembled  church,  which  includes  the 
state  or  sovereign,  doubtless  possesses  the 
right  to  exclude  ftom  the  congregations  a 
scandalous  simier,  after  repealed  charit- 
nble  and  sufficient  warnings.  The  ex- 
Hustoo,  even  in  this  case,  cannot  inflict 
any  civil  penalty,' any  bodily  evil,  or  any 
merely  earthly  privation ;  but  whatever 
right  the  church  may  in  this  way  possess, 
im  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  it  can  only 
exercise  it  as  &r  as  the  sovereign  and 
state  allow. 

It  is  therefore  still  more  incumbent  on 
the  sovereign,  in  this  case,  to  watch  over 
the  manner  in  which  this  permitted  right 
is  exereised,  vigilance  being  the  more 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  to 
which  it  is  liable.  It  is,  consequently, 
necessary  for  the  supreme  civil  power  to 
consult  tlie  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
assistance  and  chanty,  to  prescribe  suit- 
able restrictions,  without  which  every  de- 
claration of  the  clergy,  and  all  excom- 
tnunication,  will  be  null  and  without 
^flect,  even  when  only  applicable  to  the 
spiritual  order.  It  is  to  confound  differ- 
ent eras  arid  circumstances,  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  present  times  from  the 


practioe  of  the  apostles.  The  sovereign 
m  those  days  was  not  of  the  religion  of 
the  apostles,  nor  was  the  church  included 
in  the  state,  so  that  the  ministers  of  wor« 
ship  could  not  have  recourse  to  tlie  ma- 
gistrates.. MoreovcTy  the  apostles  were 
ministers  extraordinary,  of  which  we  now 
perceive  no  resemblance.  If  other  ex- 
amples of  excommunicatioo,  without  the 
autnority  of  the  sovereign,  be  quoted,  I 
can  only  say  tliat  I  cannot  hear,  without 
horror,  of  examples  of  excommunication 
insolently  fulminated  against  sovereigns 
and  magistrates;  I  boldly  reply,  that  these 
denunciations  amocmt  to  manifest  rebel- 
lion, and  to  an  open  violation  of  the  roost 
sacred  duties  of  religion,  charity,  and 
natural  right. 

Let  us  add,  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  com- 
-plele  idea  of  excommunication^  and  of 
the  true  rules  of  canonical  right  or  law 
in  this  respect,  that  excommunication, 
legitimately  pronounced  by  those  to  whom 
the  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
expressly  leaves  the  power,  includes  pri- 
vation only  of  spiritual  advantages  on 
earth,  and  can  extend  to  nothing  else : 
all  Ixqrond  this  will  be  abuse,  and  more 
or  less  tyiannicaL  The  ministers  of  the 
church  can  do  no  more  than  declare  that 
such  and  such  a  man  is  no  more  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  He  may  still  how- 
ever enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  excom- 
munication, all  his  .natural,  civil,  and 
temporal  rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
If  the  magistrate  steps  in  and  deprives 
such  a  man,  in  oonsequence,  of  an  office 
or  employment  in  society,  it  then  becomes 
a  civil  penalty  for  some  fault  againstcivil 
order. 

Let  us  suppose  that  which  may  veiy 
likely  happen,  as  ecclesiastics  are  onlv 
men,  that  the  excommunication  which 
they  have  been  led  to  pronounce  has  been 
prompted  by  some  error  or  some  passion ; 
he  who  is  exposed  to  a  censure  so  preci- 
pitate, is  clearly  justified  in  his  conscience 
before  God ;  the  declaration  issued  against 
him  can  produce  no  eflect  upon  the  life 
to  come.  Deprived  of  exterior  commu- 
nion with  the  true  church,  he  may  still 
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enjoy  the  consolation  of  the  interior  oom- 
tnunion.  Justified  by  his  conscience,  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  in  a  future  existence 
-from  the  judgment  of  God,  his  only  true 
judge. 

It  is  then  a  grent  question,  as  to  ca- 
tu>nical  rights,  whether  the  clergy,  their 
head,  or  any  ecclesiastical  body  what- 
ever, can  excommunicate  the  sovereign 
or  the  maffistracy,  under  any  pretext,  or 
for  any  abnse  of  their  power?  This 
question  is  essentially  scandalous,  and 
the  simple  doubt  a  direct  rebellion.  In 
fact,  the  first  duty  of  roan  in  society  is  to 
respect  the  magistrate,  and  to  advance 
his  respectability,  and  you  pretend  to 
have  a  right  to  censure  and  set  him  aside. 
Who  has  given  you  this  absurd  and  per-  ; 
nicious  right?  Is  it  God,  who  governs  ; 
the  political  world  by  delegated  sove- 
reignty, and  who  ordains  that  society  shall 
subsist  by  sabordination  ? 

The  fin>t  ecclesiastics  at  the  rise  of 
Christianity — did  they  conceive  them- 
selves authorised  to  excommunicate  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  Claudius,  or  even  Con^tan- 
tine,  who  was  a  heretic  f  How  then  have 
pretensions  thus  roonstroas,  ideas  thus 
atrocious,  wicked  attempts  equally  con- 
demned by  reason  and  by  natural  and 
religious  rights,  been  suffered  to  last  so 
long  ?  If  a  religion  exists  which  teaches 
the  like  horrors,  society  ought  to  proscribe 
it,  as  directly  subversive  of  the  repose  of 
mankind.  The  cry  of  whole  nations  is 
already  lifted  up  against  tliese  pretended 
canonical  laws,  dictated  by  ambition 
and  by  fanaticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
eovereigns,  better  instructed  in  their  rights, 
and  supported  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
people,  will  terminate  abuses  so  enor- 
mous, and  which  have  caused  so  many 
misfortunes.  The  author  of  the  **  Kssav 
on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,'' 
has  been  the  first  to  forcibly  expose  the 
atrocity  of  enterprises  of  this  nature. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Superintcndance  of  Doctrine. 
The  sovereign  is  not  the  judge  of  the 
troth  of  docUrine  ;  he  may  judge  for  him-  i 


self,  like  all  other  men  i  but  he  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  in  respect  to  every- 
thing which  relates  to  civil  order,  whe- 
ther in  regard  to  purport  or  delivery. 

This  is  the  geuecal  rule  from  which 
magistrates  ought  never  to  depart.  No- 
thing in  a  doctrine  merits  the  attention  of 
the  police,  except  as  it  interesia  public 
order ;  it  is  the  influence  of  doctrine  upon 
manners  which  decides  its  importance. 
Doctrines  which  have  a  distant  connec- 
tion only  with  good  conduct,  can  never 
be  fundamental.  Truths  which  conduce 
to  render  mankind  gentle,  humane,  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  and  to  the  government, 
interest  the  state^  and  proceed  evidentlj 
from  God* 

SECTION   VI. 

Superiniendance  of  the  AfagUtracy  over 
the  Administration  of  the  Sacramentt. 

The  administration  of  the  sacramenu 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  careful  in- 
spection of  the  magistrates  in  everything 
which  concerns  public  order. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
magistrate  ought  to  watch  over  the  form 
of  the  public  registiy  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  deaths,  without  any  rq;ard  to 
the  creed  of  the  difoent  inhabitants  of 
the  slate. 

Simitar  reasons  in  relation  to  police 
and  good  govemment^---do  tbev  not  ic- 

Suire  an  exact  registiy  in  the  bands  of 
le  magistracy  of  all  those  who  make 
vows,  and  enter  convents  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  convents  are  permitted  ? 

In  the  sacrament  of  repentance,  tlie 
minister  who  refuses  or  grants  absolution, 
is  accountable  for  his  judgment  only  to 
God ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  peni- 
tent is  accountable  to  God  alone,  whe- 
ther he  consummates  it  all,  or  does  so 
well  or  ill. 

No  pastor,  himself  a  sinner,  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  publicly  refusing,  on  his 
own  private  authority,  the  eucharist  to 
another  sinner.  The  sinless  Jesus  Chri&t 
refused  not  the  communiont  o  Judas. 

Extreme  unction  and  the  viaticum,  if 
demanded  or  requested    by  the    sick^ 
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ihottld  be  goTerned  hy  the  same  rule* 
The  simple  right  of  the  minister  is  to 
exhort  the  sick  person,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  take  care  that  the 
pastor  abuse  not  ctrcumstances,  in  order 
to  persecute  the  invalid. 

Formerly,  iivfoa  the  church  collectively 
which  called  tlie  pastors,  and  conferred 
upon  them  the  right  of  governing  and  in- 
'  structine  the  flock.  At  present,  ecclesi- 
astics alone  consecrate  others,  and  the 
magistracy  ought  to  be  watchful  of  this 
privilege. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great,  though  ancient 
abuse,  that  of  conferring  orders  without 
functions;  it  is  depriving  the  state  of 
members,  without  adding  to  the  church* 
The  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  reform 
this  abuse. 

Marriage,  in  a  civil  sense,  is  the  legiti^ 
mate  union  of  a  man  with  a  woman  for 
the  procreation  of  children,  to  secure  tlieir 
due  nurture  and  education,  and  in  order 
to  assure  unto  them  their  rights  and 
properties  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  order  to  connrm  and  establish 
this  union,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  regarded  by  some  as  a 
sacrament,  and  by  others  as  a  portion  of 
public  worship;  a  genuine  logomachy, 
which  changes  nothing  in  the  thing.  Two 
points  are  therefore  to  be  distinguished 
in  marriage, — the  civil  contract,  or  natural 
engagement;  and  the  sacrament,  or  sa- 
cred ceremony.  Marriage  may  therefore 
exist,  with  all  its  natural  and  civil  effects, 
independently  of  the  religious  ceremony. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  ouiy 
essential  to  civil  order,  because  the  state 
has  adopted  them.  A  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  ministers  of  religion  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  marriage.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian,  the  agreement  of  the  parties, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  without  any 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  legalized  mar- 
riages among  christians.  It  was  tliat 
emperor  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century, made  the  first  laws  by  which 
tiie  presence  of  priests  were  required,  as 
simple  witnesses,  without  however  pre- 
wtibing  any  nuptial  benediction.     jDie 
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emperor  Leo,  who  died  in  886,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  placed  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  in  the  number  of  necessary 
conditions.  The  terms  of  the  law  itself 
indeed,  which  ordains  it,  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  novelty. 

From  the  correct  idea  which  we  now  • 
form  of  marriage,  it  results  in  the  first 
place,  that  good  order,  and  even  piety,  ren- 
der religious  forms  adopted  in  all  christian 
countries  necessary.  But  the  essence  of 
marriage  cannot  be  denationalized,  and 
this  engagement,  which  is  the  principal 
one  in  society,  ought  uniformly,  as  a 
branch  of  civil  and  political  order,  to  be 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trucy. 

It  follows  therefore,  thiit  a  married 
couple,  even  educated  in  the  worship  of 
infidels  and  heretics,  are  not  obliged  to 
marry  again,  if  tbev  have  been  united 
agreeably  to  the  established  forms  of  their 
own  country ;  and  it  is  for  the  magistrate 
in  all  such  instances  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  case. 

Tlie  priest  is  at  present  the  magistrate 
freely  nominated  by  the  law,  in  certain 
countries,  to  receive  the  pledged  faith  of 
persons  wishing  to  many.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  the  kw  can  modify  or  changers 
it  pleases  the  extent  of  tliis  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Wills  and  funerals  are  incontestibly 
under  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy and  the  police.  The  clergy  hav« 
never  been  allowed  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  respect  to  these.  In  thie 
age  of  Louis  XI v.  however,  and  even  in 
that  of  Ix>uisXV.,  striking  examples  have 
been  wiuiessed  of  the  endeavours  of  cer- 
tain fJEuiatical  ecclesiastics  to  interfere  in 
the  regulation  of  funerals.  Under  the 
pretext  of  heresy,  they  refused  the  sacra- 
ments, and  interment ;  a  barbarity  which 
pagans  would  have  held  in  horror. 

SECTION   VII. 

EccUiiailical  Jurisdiction, 

The  sovereign  or  state  may,  without 
doubt,  give  up  to  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
or  a  single  priest,  a  jurisdiction  over  cei^ 
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tain  objects  and  certein  persons,  with  a 

rjwer  suitable  to  the  autliority  coniided. 
examine  not  into  tlie  prudence  of  remiu 
ting  a  certain  portion  of  civil  authority 
into  the  hands  of  any  body  or  person  who 
already  enjoys  an  authority  in  thin^ 
spiritual.  To  deliver  to  those  who  ought 
to  be  solely  employed  in  conducting  men 
to  heaven,  an  authority  upon  earth,  is  to 
produce  an  union  of  two  powers,  the 
abuse  of  which  is  only  too  easy ;  but  at 
least  it  is  evident  that  any  man,  as  well 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  same  jurisdiction.  By  whomsoever 
possessed,  it  has  either  been  conceded  by 
the  sovereign  power,  or  usurped ;  there 
is  no  medium.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  b  not  of  this  world ;  here^edto 
be  a  judge  upon  earth,  and  ordered  that 
men  should  give  unto  Oesar  the  things 
which  belonged  imto  Ciesar :  he  forbMi 
all  dominations  to  his  apoatles,  and 
preached  only  humility,  gentleness,  and 
dependance.  From  him  ecclesiastics  can 
derive  neither  power,  autliority,  domina- 
tion, nor  jurisdiction  in  this  world.  They 
can  therefore  possess  no  legitimate  au- 
thority, but  by  a  concession  from  die 
sovereign  or  state,from  which  all  authority 
in  a  society  can  properly  emanate. 

There  was  a  time  m  me  imhappy  epoch 
of  the  feudal  ages,  in  which  ecolesiastics 
were  possessed  in  various  countries  with 
the  pnncipal  functions  of  the  maffistracy : 
the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the  uy  fiefs, 
ao  formidable  to  the  sovereign  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  people,  has  been  since 
bounded ;  but  a  portion  of  the  independ- 
dence  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions 
still  exists.  When  will  sovereigns  be 
sufficiently  informed  and  couraeeous  to 
take  back  from  them  Uie  usurped  author- 
ity and  numerous  privileges  which  they 
have  so  often  abused,  to  annoy  the  flock 
which  they  ought  to  protect? 

It  is  by  this  inadvertance  of  princes, 
that  the  audacious  enterprises  of  ecclesias- 
tics against  sovereigns  themselves  have  ori- 
ginated. The  scandalous  history  of  these 
attempts  has  been  consigned  to  records 
Hrfakh  cannot  be  contested.    The  bull  *  In 


^  ccma  Dommi,'  in  particular,  still  remains 
\  to  prove  the  continual  enterprises  of  tlie 
s  clergy  against  royal  and  civil  authority. 

Exlroct  from  the  Tariff^  of  the  RighU 
Exacted  in  France  by  the  Court  of. 
Rome  for  Bulisj  DupentatioHM^  Aiao^ 
lutiofUj  ifc.  which  Tariff  vws  Decreed 
in  the  Aittg*M  Council^  the  Ath  oj  Sep" 
tember,  1691,  and  ioAic4  i$  reported 
entire  in  the  brief' tif  James  le  PeUetier^ 
printed  at  Lyom  in  1699,  with  the 
approbation  and  permimonafthe  King, 
Lyons:  prtnted  for  AMhmof  Boadet 
Eighth  Mtion, 

1.  For  absolution  for  the  crime  of 
apostacy,  payable  to  the  pope,  twenty 
four  livres. 

2.  A  bastard  wishing  to  take  orders 
must  pay  for  a  dispensation  twenty-five 
livres ;  if  desirous  to  possess  a  benefice,  he 
must  pay  in  addition  one  hundred  and 
eighty  livres ;  if  anxious  that  his  dispen- 
sation should  not  allude  to  his  illegitimacy, 
he  will  have  to  pay  a  thousand  and  fifty 
livres. 

3.  For  dispensadon  and  absolution  of 
bigamy,  one  thousand  and  fifty  livres. 

4.  For  a  dispensation  for  the  error  of 
a  false  judgement  in  the  administration 
of  justice  or  the  exercise  of  medicine, 
ninety  livres. 

5.  Absolution  for  heresy,  twenty-four 
livres. 

6.  Brief  of  forty  hours,  for  seven  years, 
twelve  livres. 

7.  Absolution  for  having  committed 
homicide  in  self-defence,  or  undesignedly, 
ninetv-five  livres.  All  in  company  of  the 
murderer  also  need  absolution,  and  are 
to  pay  for  the  same  eighty-five  livres  each. 

8.  Indulgences  for  seven  years,  twelve 
livres. 

9.  Perpetual  indulgences  for  a  brother- 
hood, forty  livres. 

10.  Dispensation  for  irregularity  and 
incapacity,  twenty-five  livres ;  if  the  irre- 
gularity is  great,  fifty  livres. 

11.  For  permission  to  read  forbidden 
books,  twenty-five  livres. 

12.  Dispensation  for  simony,   forty- 
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Hvres;  vnih  an  augmentation  according 
to  circumstances. 

13.  Brief  to  permit  the  eating  of  for- 
bidden meats,  sixty-five  livres. 

14.  Dispensation  for  simple  vows  of 
.chastity  or   of  religion,  fifteen    livres. 

c  Brief  declaratory  of  the  nullity  of  the 
profession  of  a  monk  or  a  nun,  one  hun- 
dred livres.  If  this  brief  be  requested  ten 
years  after  profession,  double  the  amount. 

DispenaaiiottM  m  relation  to  Marriage, 

Dispensations  for  the  fourth  degree  of 
relationship,  with  cause,  sixty-five  livres; 
without  cause,  ninety  livres;  with  dis- 
pensation for  ftuniliarities  that  have  passed 
between  the  ftiture  married  persons,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  livres* 

For  relations  of  the  third  or  fourth  de- 
gree, both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and 
mother,  without  cause,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  livres;  with  cause,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  livres. 

For  relations  of  the  second  degree  on 
one  side,  and  the  fourth  on  the  other; 
nobles  to  pay  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  livres;  roturiers,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  livres. 

He  who  would  marry  the  sister  of  the 
girl  to  whom  he  has  been  affianced,  to 
pay  for  a  dispensation,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  livres. 

Those  who  are  relations  in  the  third 
degree,  if  they  are  nobles,  or  live  credit- 
ably, are  to  pay  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  livres ;  if  the  relationship 
is  on  the  side  of  father  as  well  as  mother, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
livres. 

Relations  in  the  second  degree  to  pay 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 
livres ;  and  if  the  female  has  accorded 
frvours  to  the  male,  in  addition  for  abso- 
lution, two  thousand  and  thirty  livres. 

For  those  who  have  stood  sponsors  at 
the  baptism  of  the  children  of  each  other, 
the  dispensation  will  cost  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  livres.  If  they 
would  be  absolved  from  premature  fiimil- 
iarity,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  livres  in  addition. 
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He  who  has  enjoyed  the  favours  of  a 
widow  during  the  life  of  her  deceased 
husband,  in  order  to  legitimately  espouse 
her,  will  have  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
ninety  livres. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  marriage 
dispensations  are  still  dearer.  Cousins- 
germain  cannot  obtain  them  for  less  than 
two  thousand  crowns. 

The  noor  not  being  able  to  pay  these 
taxes,  aWements  may  be  maae.  It  is 
better  to  obtain  half  a  right,  than  lose  all 
by  refusing  the  dispensation. 

No  reference  is  had  here  to  the  sums 
paid  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  of  bishops, 
abbots,  &c.,  wnich  are  to  be  found  in  the 
almanacks;  but  we  cannot  perceive  by 
what  authority  the  Pope  of  Rome  levies 
taxes  upon  laymen  who  chuse  to  marry 
their  cousins. 

RIVERS. 

The  progress  of  rivers  to  the  ocean  is 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  man  to  error.  It 
is  not  long  since  it  was  discovered,  that 
all  rivers  originate  in  those  eternal  masses 
of  snow  which  cover  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains,  those  snows  in  rain,  that  rain 
in  the  vapour  exhaled  fVom  the  land  and 
sea ;  and  that  thus  everything  is  a  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

When  a  boy,  I  heard  theses  delivered 
which  proved  that  all  rivers  and  foun- 
tains came  firom  the  sea.  lliis  was  the 
opinion  of  all  antiquity.  These  rivers 
flowed  into  immense  caverns,  and  thence 
distributed  their  waters  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

When  Aristeus  goes  to  lament  the  loss 
of  his  bees  to  Cyrene  his  mother,  goddess 
of  the  little  river  Enipus  in  "Hies^y,  the 
river  immediately  divides  itself,  forming 
as  it  were  two  mountains  of  water,  right 
and  left,  to  receive  him  according  to  an- 
cient and  immemorial  usage ;  after  which 
he  has  a  view  of  &ose  vast  and  beautiful 
grottoes  through  which  flow  all  the  rivers 
of  the  earth ;  the  Po,  which  descends 
from  Mount  Viso  in  Piedmont,  and  tra- 
verses Italy ;  the  Teveron,  which  comes 
from  the  Apennines ;  the  Phasis,  which 
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liiues  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  foils  ^  Africa.  But  Calpe  and  Abila  are  oooh 
into  the  Black  Sea;  and  numberless  |  pletely  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
others.  >  From  Gibraltar  to  the  river  Guardiana,  in 

Virgil,  in  this  instance,  adopted  a  ]  a  course  directly  northward,  there  is  a 
strange  system  of  natural  philosophy,  in  I  continuous  range  of  mountains.  New 
which  certainly  none  but  poets  can  be  I  and  Old  Castile  are  covered  with  them, 
mdulged.  }  and  the  direction  of  them  all  is  from  south 

Such,  however,  was  the  credit  and  pre-  \  to  north,  like  that  of  all  tlie  mountains  io 
valence  of  this  system,  that  fifteen  hun-  I  America.  With  respect  to  the  rivers, 
dred  years  afterwards  Tasso  completely  I  they  flow  precisely  according  to  tlie  dia* 
imitated  Vii^l  in  his  fourteenth  canto,  f  position  or  direction  of  the  land, 
while  imitating  at  the  same  time  with  far  i  The  Guadalcjuiver  runs  straight  to  tBe 
greater  felicity  Ariosto.  An  old  Christian  >  south  from  ViUanueva  to  Ssa  Lucaf. 
magician  conducts  under  ground  the  two  \  The  Guard iana  the  same,  so  far  as  Hada- 
knights  who  are  to  bring  back  Rinaldo  \  jos.  AH  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
from  the  arms  of  Armida,  as  Melissa  had  I  except  the  Po,  fall  into  the  sea  towards 
rescued  Rogero  from  the  caresses  of  Al-  I  tlie  south.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
cina.  This  venerable  sage  makes  llinal-  v  Rhone  from  Lyons  to  its  mouth.  That 
do  descend  into  his  grotto,  from  which  ]  of  the  Seine  is  from  thenorth*north-west. 
issue  all  the  rivers  which  refresh  and  fer-  \  The  Rhine,  from  Basle,  goes  strai^t  to 
tilise  our  earth.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  <  the  north.  The  Meuse  me  same,  from 
rivers  of  America  are  not  among  the  num-  >  its  source  to  the  territory  overflowed  by 
ber.  But  as  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  its  waters.  The  Sclieldt  also  the  same. 
Seine,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Wolga,  have  \  Why,  then,  should  men  be  so  assidu- 
their  source  in  this  cavern,  that  ought  to  j  ous  in  deceiving  themselves,  just  for  the 
be  deemed  sufficient.  What  is  still  more  \  pleasure  of  forming  systems,  and  leading 
in  conformity  to  the  physics  of  antiquity,  <  astray  persons  of  weak  and  ignorant 
is  the  circumstance  of  this  grotto  or  ca-  \  minds  ?  What  good  can  possibly  arise 
vem  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eartli.  <  from  inducing  a  number  of  people  (who 
Of  course,  it  is  here  that  Maupertuis  |  must  inevitably  be  soon  undeceived),  to 
wanted  to  take  a  tour.  ^  believe  that  all  rivers  and  all  mountains 

After  admitting  that  rivers  spring  from  ^  are  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  or 
mountains,  and  that  both  of  them  are  es-  \  from  west  to  east ;  that  all  mountains  are 
sential  parts  of  this  great  machine,  let  us  j  covered  with  oyster-shells  (whicli  is  most 
beware  how  we  give  in  to  varying  and  i  certainly  fiEdse) ;  that  anchors  have  been 
vanishing  systems.  |  found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of 

When  Maillet  ima§[ined  that  the  sea  \  Switzerland ;  that  these  mountains  have 
had  formed  the  mountains,  he  should  have  |  been  formed  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean ; 
dedicated  his  book  to  Cyrano  de  Berge-  >  and  that  lime-stone  is  composed  entirely 
rac.  When  it  has  been  said,  also,  that  |  of  seft-shells  ?  What  I  shall  we,  at  the 
the  great  chains  of  mountains  extend  from  \  present  day,  treat  philosophy  as  the  an- 
east  to  west,  and  that  the  greatest  num-  \  cients  formerly  treated  history  ? 
ber  of  rivers  also  flow  always  to  the  west,  >  To  return  to  streams  and  rivers.  The 
the  spirit  of  system  has.  been  more  con-  '^  most  important  and  valuable  things  thai 
suited  than  the  truth  of  nature.  \  can  be  done  in  relation  to  them  is  pre- 

With  respect  to  mountains,  disembark  {  venting  their  inundations,  and  making 


at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  you  will  per- 
ceive a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  south 
as  far  north  as  Monomotapa.  Only  a 
few  persons  have  visited  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  travelled  under  the  line  in 


new  rivers  (that  is,  canals)  out  of  those 
already  existing,  wherever  the  undertaking 
is  practicable  and  beneficial.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  services  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  nation.    The  canab  of 
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Egypt  were  as  serviceable  as  its  pyramids 
were  useless. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
oonveyed  lUong  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
everything  relating  to  calculation  on  the 
subject,  read  the  article  <'  River,"  by  M. 
d*AlembeTt.  It  is,  like  everything  else 
done  by  him,  clear,  exact,  and  true ;  and 
written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  subject ; 
be  does  not  employ  the  stvle  of  Telema- 
dius  to  discuss  subjects  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. 
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It  was  not  until  lately  that  the  modem 
nations  of  Europe  began  to  render  roads 
practicable  and  convenient,  and  to  be- 
stow on  them  some  beauty.  To  super- 
intend and  keep  in  order  the  roads,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cares  of  both  the 
Mogul  and  Chinese  emperors.  But  these 
princes  never  attained  such  eminence  in 
this  department  as  the  Romans.  The 
Appian,  theAurelian,  the  Flaminian,  the 
]&nilian,  and  the  Trajan  ways,  subsist 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  Romans 
alone  were  capable  of  constructing  such 
roads,  and  they  alone  were  capable  of 
repairing  them. 

JBergier,  who  has  written  an  otherwise 
valuable  book,  insists  much  on  Solomon's 
employing  thirty  thousand  Jews  in  cutting 
wood  on  Mount  Lebanon,  eighty  thou- 
Mnd  in  building  the  temple,  seventy 
thousand  on  cainf^r!es,and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  in  superintending  the  labours 
of  others.  We  will  for  a  moment  admit 
k  all  to  be  true ;  yet  still  there  is  nothing 
nid  about  his  making  or  repairing  high 
roads. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  three  hundred 
t^usand  men  were  employed  for  twenty 
years  in  building  one  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt ;  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt  it ; 
but  sorely  three  hundred  thousand  men 
might  have  been  much  better  employed. 
Those  who  worked  on  the  canals  in 
£g]rpt ;  or  on  the  great  wall,  the  canals, 
or  lughways  of  China ;  or  those  who  con- 
structed the  celebrated  ways  of  the  Ro- 
asan  empire, — ^were  much  more  usefully 


occupied  than  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand miserable  slaves  in  building  a  pyra- 
midal sepulchre  for  the  corpse  of  a  bigoted 
Egyptian. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
digious works  accomplished  by  the  Ro- 
mans, their  immense  excavations  for  lakes 
of  water,  or  the  beds  of  lakes  formed  by 
nature  filled  up,  hills  levelled,  and  a  pas- 
sage bored  through  a  mountain  by  Ves- 
pasian, in  the  Flaminian  way,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  the  in- 
scription on  which  remains  at  present. 
Pausilippo  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
it. 

The  foundations  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  present  houses  are  far  from  being  so 
solid  as  were  the  highways  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome;  and  these  public 
ways  were  extended  throughout  the  em- 
pire, although  not  upon  the  same  scale 
of  duration  and  solidity.  To  effect  that 
would  have  required  both  more  men  and 
money  tlian  could  possibly  have  been 
obtained. 

Almost  all  the  highways  of  Italy  were 
erected  on  a  foundation  four  feet  deep ; 
when  a  space  of  marshy  ground  or  bog 
was  on  the  track  of  the  road,  it  was  filled 
up ;  and  when  any  part  of  it  was  moun- 
tainous, its  precipitousness  was  reduced 
to  a  gentle  and  trifling  inclination  from 
the  general  line  of  the  road.  In  many 
parts,  the  roads  were  supported  by  solid 
walls. 

Upon  the  four  feet  of  masonry,  were 
placed  large  hewn  stones  of  marble,  nearly 
one  foot  in  thickness,  and  frequently  ten 
feet  wide;  they  were  indented  by  the 
chisel  to  prevent  the  slippingof  the  horses. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  which  most  attracted 
admiration — the  utility,  or  the  magnifi- 
cence, of  these  astonishing  works. 

Neariy  all  of  these  wonderful  construc- 
tions were  raised  at  the  public  expense. 
Ceesar  repaired  and  extended  the  Appian 
way  out  of  his  own  private  funds ;  those 
funds,  however,  consisted  of  the  money 
of  the  Republic. 

Who  were  the  persons  employed  upon 
these  works?    Slaves,  captives  taken  in 
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war,  and  proTincials  that  were  not  ad-  {  effected  only,  by  wading  throngh  mud  or 
mitted  to  the  distinction  of  Roman  citi-  5  climbing  over  rocks.  Snch  was  the  state 
zens.  They  worked  by  *  corvee/  as  they  |  of  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany 
do  in  France  and  elsewhere  ;  but  some  {  down  to  the  middle  of  the  aerenteenth 
trifling  remuneration  was  allowed  them.  I  centuiy .    Erery  iadiTidual  wore  boots ; 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  joined  the  \  and  in  many  of  the  citieB  of  Gennany^ 
legions  with  the  people  in  labours  upon  \  the  inhabitants  went  into  the  streets  on 
the  high  roads  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  Spain  |  atilts. 

and  Mia.  He  penetrated  the  Alps  bv  i  At  length,  under  Louis  XIV.,  were 
the  valley  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  |  b^un  those  great  roads  which  other  na- 
the  Piedmontese  and  the  French  corruptly )  tions  have  imitated.  Their  width  was 
call  the  '  Valley  of  Aoste.'  It  was  pre-  \  limited  to  sixty  feet  in  the  year  1730. 
viously  necessaiy  to  bring  under  sulgec-  >  They  are  borderied  by  trees  in  many  places 
tion  all  the  savage  hordes  bywhich  these  I  to  the  extent  of  thirty  leagues  firom  the 
cantons  were  inhabited.  There  is  still  \  capital,  which  has  a  most  interesting  and 
visible,  between  Great  and  Little  St.  i  dcJightiPul  effect.  Hie  Roman  military 
Bernard,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  I  ways  were  only  sixteen  feet  wide,  but 
the  senate  in  honour  of  him  after  this  ex-  |  were  infinitely  more  solid.  It  was  ne- 
pedition.  He  again  penetrated  the  Alps  <  cessary  to  repair  them  eveiy  year,  as  is 
on  another  side  leading  to  Lyons,  and  I  the  practice  with  us.  They  were  embeU 
thence  into  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Thecon- |  lished  by  monuments,  by  military  co- 
quered  never  efi^ted  for  themselves  so  \  lumns,  and  even  by  magnifioent  tombs ; 
much  as  was  effected  for  them  by  their  \  for  it  was  not  permitted,  either  in  Greece 
conquerors.  >  or  Italy,  to  bury  the  dead  within  the 

Tnedown&Uof  the  Roman  empire  was  \  walls  of  cities,  and  atill  less  within  those 
that  of  all  the  public  works,  as  also  of  alH  of  temples ;  to  do  so  would  have  been 
orderly  police,  art,  and  industry.  The  |  no  less  an  <^9enoe  than  sacrilege.  Itwaa 
great  roads  disappeared  in  the  Gauls,  |  not  thenas  it  is  at  present  in  our  churches, 
except  some  causeways,  'chauss6es,' |  inwhich,forasumof  money,OBtentatioa8 
which  the  unfortunate  Queen  Brunehault  \  and  baiixarous  vanity  is  allowed  to  de- 
kept  for  a  little  time  in  repair.  A  man  \  posit  the  dead  bodies  of  wealthy  citizens, 
could  scarcely  move  on  horseback  with  s  infecting  the  very  place  where  men  as- 
safety  on  the  ancient  celebmted  ways,  |  semble  to  adore  their  God  in  purity,  and 
which  were  now  become  dreadfiiUy  |  where  incense  seems  to  be  burnt  solely 
broken  up,  and  impeded  by  masses  of  i  to  counteract  the  stench  of  carcasses ; 
stone  and  mud.  It  was  found  necessary  |  while  the  poorer  daases  are  deposited  m 
to  pass  over  the  cultivated  fields  ;  the  i  the  adjoining  cemetery;  and  both  tmile 
ploughs  scarcely  effected  in  a  month  what  s  their  fiital  influence  to  spread  oontagioB 
they  now  easily  accomplish  in  a  week.  \  among  survivors. 
The  little  commerce  that  subsisted  was  |  Hie  emperors  were  almost  the  only 
limited  to  a  few  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  j  persons  whose  ashes  were  permitted  to 
and  some  wretchedly-wrought  hardwares,  j  repose  in  the  monuments  erected  ai 
which  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  \  Rome. 


to  the  fortifications  or  prisons  called 
*  chateaux,'  situated  in  the  midst  of 
marshes,  or  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow. 

Whatever  travelling  was  accomplished 
(and  it  could  be  but  little),  dunng  the 
severe  seasons  of  the  year,  so  long  and 


HighwajTS,  sixty  feet  in  width,  oocupy 
too  much  land ;  it  is  about  forty  feet 
more  than  neceasary.  Fiance  measuzea 
two  hundred  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  fiom 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  extremity 
of  Bretagne,  and  about  the  same  from 
Perpignan  to  Dunkirk ;   reckoning  the 


so  tedious  in  northern  climates,  could  be  ]  league  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  toises^ 
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lliis  cftleulatkm  requires,  men^ly  for  two 
great  roads,  an  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  square  feet  of  land,  all  which 
must  of  course  be  lost  to  agricultuie. 
This  loss  is  very  considerable  in  a  country 
where  the  harvests  are  by  no  means  al- 
ways abundant. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  pave  the  hieh 
road  from  Orleans,  which  was  not  of  the 
width  above-mentioned ;  but  it  was  seen, 
in  no  long  time,  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  contrived  for  a  road  constantly 
covered  with  heavy  carriages.  Of  these 
hewn  pAviag  stones  laid  on  the  ground, 
some  will  be  constantly  sinking,  and  others 
rising,  above  the  oonect  levd,  and  the 
road  becomes  rugged,  broken,  and  im- 
practicable ;  it  was  therefore  found  ne- 
cessary that  the  plan  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

Roads  covered  with  gravel  and  sand 
require  a  renewal  of  labour  every  year ; 
this  labour  interferes  with  the  cultivation 
of  land,  and  is  ruinous  to  agriculture. 

M.  Tuigot,  son  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
whose  name  b  never  mentioned  in  that 
city  but  with  blessings,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  roost  enlightened,  patriotic,  and 
zealous  of  magistrates— and  the  humane 
and  beneficent  M.  de  Font)ett&*-4iave 
done  all  in  their  power,  in  the  provinces 
of  Limousin  and  Normandy,  to  correct 
this  most  serious  inoonvemence. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  Augustus  and  Tn- 
jan,  and  emplov  our  troops  in  the  con- 
struction of  nigfaways.  But  in  that  case 
the  soldier  must  necessarily  have  an  in- 
crease of  pay ;  and  a  kingdom,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  which  is  oftai  involved  in 
debt,  can  rarely  engage  in  such  under- 
takings as  the  Roman  empire  aocom-  \ 
pitshed  without  difiicul^. 

It  is  a  very  commendiU>le  practice  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  requive  the  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  toll  from  all  carriages, 
in  order  to  keep  the  public  roads  in  proper 
repair.  The  burden  is  a  very  light  one. 
The  peasant  is  relieved  from  the  old  ^»- 
tern  of  vexation  and  oppression,  and  the 


^  roads  are  in  such  fine  preservation  as  to 
form  even  an  agreeable  continued  prome- 
nade. 

Canals  are  much  more  useful  stin.  The 
Chinese  surpass  all  other  people  in  these 
works,  which  require  continual  attention 
and  repair.  Louis  XIV.,  Colbert,  and 
Riquet,  have  immortalised  themselves  by 
the  canal  which  joins  the  two  seas.  They 
have  never  been  as  yet  imitated.  It  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  travel  through  a 
great  part  of  France  by  canals.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easv  in  Germany  than  to 
join  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  ;  but  men 
appear  to  prefer  ruinine  one  another's 
fortunes,  and  cutting  each  other's  throats 
about  a  few  paltry  villages,  to  extending 
the  grand  means  of  human  happpiness. 

ROD. 

The  Theurgists  and  ancient  sages  had 
always  a  rod  with  which  they  operated. 

Mercury  passes  for  the  first  whose  rod 
worked  miracles.  It  is  asserted,  timt 
Zoroaster  also  bore  a  great  rod.  The  rod 
of  the  ancient  Bacchus  was  his  Thyrsus, 
with  which  he  separated  the  waters  of  the 
Orontes,  theHydaspus,  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  rod  of  Hercules  was  his  club.  Pjr- 
thagoras  was  always  represented  with  his 
rod.  It  is  said  it  was  of  gold ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,having  a  thigh  of  gold, 
he  should  possess  a  lod  of  the  same 
metal. 

Abaiis,  priest  of  the  hypeiborean  Apol- 
lo, who  it  is  pretended  was  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  was  still  more  famous 
for  his  rod.  It  was  indeed  only  of  wood, 
but  he  traversed  the  air  astride  on  it. 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  pretend,  that 
these  two  grand  Theurgists,  Abaris  and 
Pythagoras,  amicably  exhibited  their  rods 
to  each  other. 

The  rod,  with  sages,  was  at  all  times 
a  sign  of  their  superiority.  Thesorceren 
of  the  privy  council  of  Pharoah  at  first 
efl^ted  as  many  foats  with  their  rods,  as 
Moses  with  his  own.  The  judicious  Cal- 
met  informs  us,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
book  of  Exodus,  that  **  these  operations 
of  the  magi  were  not  miracles,  properly 
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speaking,  but  metamorphoses,  yiz.  singu-  ^  known  to  produce  Consequences,  especi 
lar  and  difficult  indeed,  but  nevertheless  i  ally  in  females,  scarcely  less  disgusting, 
neither  contrary  to  nor  above  the  laws  of  >      By  an  incomprehensible  species  of  po- 
nature.*'    The  rod  of  Moses  had  the  su-  <  lice,  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  whipped  the 
periority,  which  it  ought  to  have,  over  |  fathers  and  mothers  of  fiunilies  on  their 
those  of  the  Chotins  of  Egypt.  |  posteriors.    Had  there  been  no  other  mo- 

Not  only  did  the  rod  of  Aaron  share  in  \  tive  for  driving  out  the  Jesuits,  that  would 
the  honour  of  the  prodigies  of  that  of  his  \  have  sufficed, 
brother  Moses,  but  lie  performed  some 
admirable  things  with  his  own.    No  one 
can  be  ignorant  that,  out  of  thirteen  rods,  \ 
Aaron's  alone  blossomed,  and  bore  buds  ' 


and  flowers  of  almonds. 

The  devil,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
wicked  aper  of  the  deeds  of  saints,  would 
also  have  his  rod  or  wand,  with  which  he 
gratified  the  sorcerers.  Medea  and  Circe 
were  always  armed  witli  this  mysterious 
instrument.  Hence,  a  magician  nevei 
appears  at  the  opera  without  his  rod,  and 
on  wiiich  account  they  call  their  parts, 
**  roles  de  baguette." 

No  performer  witli  cups  and  balls  can 
manage  his  hey  presto !  without  his  rod 
or  wand. 

Springs  of  water  and  hidden  treasures 
are  discovered  by  the  means  of  a  rod 
made  of  a  hazel  twig,  which  feals  not  to 
press  the  hand  of  a  fool  who  holds  it  too 
fast,  but  which  turns  about  easily  in  that 
of  a  knave.  M .  Formey ,  secretary  of  tlie 
academy  of  Berlin,  explains  this  pheno* 
menon  by  that  of  the  loadstone.  AJ1  the 
oonjurors  pf  past  times,  it  was  thought,  re- 
paired to  a  sabbath  or  assembly  on  a  magic 
rod  or  on  a  broom-stick ;  and  judges, 
who  were  no  conjurors,  burned  them. 

Birchen  rods  are  formed  of  a  handful 
of  twigs  of  that  tree  with  which  malefac- 


tors are  scourged  on  tlie  back.    It  is  in- 1  of  the  population,  notwithstanding  all  the 


decent  and  shameful  to  scourge  in  this 
manner  the  posteriors  of  young  boys  and 
girls ;  a  punishment  which  was  formerly 
tiiat  of  slaves.  I  have  seen,  in  some  col- 
leges, barbarians  who  have  stripped  chil- 
dren almost  naked,  a  kind  of  executioner, 
often  intoxicated,  lacerate  them  with  long 
rods,  which  freouently  covered  them  with 
blood,  and  produced  extreme  inflamma- 
tion.   Others  struck  them  more  gently. 
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Bbforb  the  time  of  Constantine,  the 
Bishop  of  Home  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  magistrates,'  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  our  holy  religion,  only  as  die 
chief  of  a  sect,  freo  uently  tolerated  by  the 
government,  but  frequently  experiencing 
from  it  capitid  punishment.  The  names  St 
the  first  disciples,  who  were  by  birth  Jews, 
and  of  their  successors,  who  governed  the 
little  flock  concealed  in  the  immense  city 
of  Rome,  were  absolutely  unknown  by  all 
the  Latin  writers.  We  well  know  that  every- 
thing was  changed,  and  in  what  manner 
everything  was  changed  under  Constan- 
tine. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  protected  and 
enriched  as  he  was,  was  always  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  emperors,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  Nicomedia,  and 
every  other,  not  making  even  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  shadow  of  sovereign 
authority.  Fatality,  which  guides  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  finally  established 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  Roman 
court,  by  the  hands  of  tlie  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  empire. 

The  ancient  religion,  under  which  the 
Romans  had  been  victorious  for  such  e 
series  of  ages,  subsisted  still  in  the  hearts 


efforts  of  persecution,  when,  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eighth  year  of  our  era,  Alaric 
invaded  Italy  and  besieged  Rome.  Pope 
Innocent  I.  indeed  did  not  think  proper 
to  forbid  the  inhabiuints  of  that  city  from 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  in  the  capitol,  and 
in  the  other  temples,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  heaven  against  the  Goths. 
But  this  same  Pope  Innocent,  if  we  may 
credit  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  was  one  of 


which   from  natural  causes  has   been  ;  the  deputation  sent  to  treat  with  Alaric^ 
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a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  pope  J  designated  the  Justices  of  St.  Peter, 
was  at  that  time  a  person  of  considemble  i  (*'  les  Justices  de  St.  Fierre,'').  Such  is 
consequence.  <  the  real  origin  of  their  temporal  power. 

When  Attila  came  to  ravage  Italy  in  s  From  this  period,  these  bishops  appear  to 
462,  by  the  same  right  which  the  llomans  ^  have  assiduously  exerted  themselves  to 
themselves  had  exercised  over  so  many  '>  obtain  something  of  rather  more  oonside- 
and  such  powerful  nations ;  by  the  right  |  ration  and  consequence  than  tliese justices. 


sukff  dignity,  to  negociate  witlt  that  con-  j  Emperor  Constaiitine  the  Great,  of  sacred 
quetor.  I  faAve  no  doubt,  that  agreeably  ]  memory,  mised  and  exalted,  in  the 
to  what  we  are  positively  told,  St.  Leo  |  time  of  the  blessed  Roman  Pontiff  Syl- 
was  accompNiniea  by  an  angel,  armed  \  vester,  the  holy  Roman  church,  and 
with  a  flaming  sword,  which  made  the  \  conferred  upon  it  his  own  power  in  this 
king  of  the  Huns  tremble,  although  he  i  portion  of  Italy." 
had  no  &ith  in  angels,  and  a  single  sword  I  From  tliis  time,  we  perceive,  it  was 
was  not  exceedingly  likely  to  inspire  him  |  attempted  to  make  the  world  believe  in 
with  iear.  This  miracle  is  very  finely  5  what  is  called  the  Donation  of  Gonstan* 
painted  in  the  Vatican,  and  nothing  can  \  tine,  which  was,  in  the  sequel,  for  a 
oe  clearer  than  that  it  never  would  have  \  period  of  five  hundred  years,  not  merely 
been  painted,  unless  it  had  actually  been  ]  regarded  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  an  in- 
true.  What  particularly  vexes  and  per-  <  comestible  truth.  To  entertain  doubts 
pexes  me  isthis  angel's  suffering  Aquileia,  \  on  the  subject  of  this  donation,  included 
and  the  whole  of  lUyria,to  be  sacked  and  \  at  once  the  crime  of  treason  and  the  guilt 
ravaged,  and  also   his  not  preventing  \  of  mortal  sin. 

Genseric,  at  a  later  period,  from  giving  up  s  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Rome  to  his  soldiers  for  fourteen  days  of  I  bishop  augmented  his  authority  in  Rome 
plunder.  It  was  evidently  not  the  angel  |  from  day  to  day ;  but  centuries  passed 
of  extermination.  >  away  before  he  came  to  be  considered  as 

Under  the  exarchs,  the  credit  and  in-  <  a  sovereign  prince.  Rome  had  for  a 
fluence  of  the  popes  augmented,  but  even  I  long  periwl  a  patrician  municipal  govern- 
then  they  had  not  the  smallest  degree  of  ^  ment. 


civil  power.  The  Roman  bishop,  elected 
by  the  people,  craved  protection  for  the 
Bishop,  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who 
had  the  power  of  confirming  or  of  can- 
celling the  election. 

After  the  exarchate  was  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  the  Lombard  kings  were 
desirous  of  becoming  masters  also  of  the 
city  of  Rome ;  nothing  could  certainly 
be  more  natural. 

Pepin,  the  usurper  of  France,  would 
not  suffer  the  Lombards  to  usurp  that 
capital,  and  so  become  too  powerful 
against  himself;  nothing  again  can  be 
more  natural  than  this. 

It  IS  pretended  that  Pepin,  and  his  son 


Pope  John  XII.,  whom  Otho  I.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  procured  to  be 
deposed  in  a  sort  of  council,  in  963,  as 
simoniacal,  incestuous,  sodomitical,  an 
atheist,  in  league  with  tlie  devil,  was 
the  first  man  m  Italy  as  patrician  and 
consul,  before  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  notwithstand  ingall  these  titles 
and  claims,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  the  celebrated  Marosia  his  mother,  his 
authority  was  always  questioned  and 
contested. 

Gregory  VII.,  who  from  the  rank  of  a 
monk  became  pope,  and  pretended  to 
depose  kings  and  bestow  empires,  ^ 
from  being  in  fact  complete  master  of 


Charlemagne,  gave  to  the  jlioman  bishops  I  Rome,  died    under  the  protection,  or 
many  lands  of  the  exarchate,  which  was  |  mther  as  the  prisoner  of  those  Norman 
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princes  who  conquered  the  two  Sicilies,  ?  feltros  in  Urbino,  the  Varanos  m  Came 
of  which  he  considered  himself  the  para-    ^  «  ••     -^  .    «    . 

mount  lord. 

In  the  grand  schism  of  the  west,  the 
popes  who  contended  for  the  empire  of 
the  world,  supported  themseWes  fre- 
quently on  alms. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  the  popes  did  not  become  rich  till 


after  the  period  when  they  dared  not  to  <  principalities. 


'  rino,  and  the  Gravinas  in  Senigaglia. 

All  these  lords  had  as  much  right  to 
the  territories  they  possessed,  as  the  popes 
had  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  botli 
were  founaed  upon  donations. 

It  is  known  in  what  manner  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  made  use  of  his  bastard 
to  invade  and  take  possession  of  all  these 


exhibit  themselves  at  Rome. 

According  to  Villani,  Bertzand  de  Goth, 
Clement  V.  of  Bordeaux,  who  passed  his 


King  Louis  XII.  obtained  irom  that 
pope  the  cancellinff  of  his  marriage,  after 
a  cohabitation  of  eighteen  years,  on  con- 


life  in  Fmnce,  sold  benefices  publiely,  >  dition  of  his  assisting  the  usurper. 

and  left  behind  him  vast  treasures.  |     The  assassinations  committed  by  Clovis 

The  same  Villani  asserts,  that  he  died  |  to  gain  possession  of  the  territories  of  the 
worth  twenty-five  millions  of  gold  florins.  5  petty  kmgs  who  were  his  neighbours, 
St.  Peter's  patrimony  could  not  certainly  |  bear  nO  comparison  to  the  horrors  exhi- 
have  brought  htm  such  a  sum.  |  bited  on  this  occasion  by  Alexander  and 

In  a  woi^,  down  to  the  time  of  Innooent  |  his  son. 
VIII .,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  i     The  history  of  Nero  himself  is  less  abo- 
castleof  St.  Angelo,  the  popes  never  pos-  jminable;  the  atrocity  of  whose  crimes 
sessed  in  Rome  actual  sovereignty.  \  was  not  increased  by  the  pretext  of  reli- 

Their  spiritual  authority  was  undoubt-  1  gion ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  at 
edly  die  foundation  of  their  temporal ;  <  the  very  time  these  diabolical  excesses 
but  had  they  confined  themselves  to  imi-  j  were  performed,  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
fating  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter,  whose  /  Portugal  were  suing  to  that  pope,  one  of 
place  it  was  pretended  they  filled,  they  \  them  mr  America,  and  the  other  for  Asia, 
would  never  nave  obtained  any  other  |  which  the  monster  accordingly  granted 
kingdom  than  that  of  heaven.  Their  >  them  in  the  name  of  that  God.  he  pre- 
pqlicy  always  contrived  to  prevent  the  i  tended  to  represent.  It  is  also  worth 
emperors  from  establishing  themselves  at  i  observing,  that  not  fewer  than  an  hundred 
Rome,  notwrithstanding  the  fine  and  flat-  n  thousand  pilgrims  flocked  to  his  jubilee, 
teiing  title  of  **  King  of  the  Romans.''  \  and  prostrat^  themselves  in  adoration  of 
The  Guelph  fiftction  always  prevailed  in  s  his  person. 

Italy  over  the  Ghibeltne.  The  Romans  >  Julius  II.  completed  what  Alexander 
were  more  disposed  to  obey  an  Italian  I  had  begun.  Louis  XII.,  bom  to  become 
priest  than  a  German  king.  5  the  dupe  of  all  his  neighbours,  assisted 

In  the  civil  wars,  which  the  quarrel  >  Julius  m  seizing  upon  Bologna  and  Pe- 
between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood  I  rouse.  That  unfortunate  monarch,  in 
excited  and  kept  alive  for  a  period  of  five  I  return  for  his  services,  was  driven  out  of 
hundred  years,  many  lords  obtained  so-  |  Italy,'and  excommunicated  by  the  very 
vereignties,  sometimes  in  (quality  of  vicars  j  pope  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  the 
of  the  empire,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  \  king's  ambassador  at  Rome,  addressed 
vicars  of  tne  Holy  See.  Such  were  the  >  with  the  words  "your  wickedness,"  in- 
princes  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Bentivo-  i  stead  of  "  your  holiness." 
glios  at  Bologna,  the  Malatestas  at  Ri-  <  To  complete  his  mortification,  Anne  of 
mini,  the  Manfredis  at  Faenza,  the  Bag-  5  Bretagne,  his  wife,  a  woman  as  devout 
Hones  at  Perouse,  the  Ursins  in  Anguil-  |  as  she  was  imperious,  told  him  in  plain 
lara  and  in  Serveti,  the  Colonnas  in  |  terms,  that  he  would  be  damned  for  go- 
Ostia,  the  Riarios  at  Forii,  the  Monte-  \  ing  to  war  with  the  pope. 
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If  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  lost  so 
many  states  which  withdrew  from  the 
papal  communion,  their  power  continued 
no  less  absolute  than  before  over  the  pro- 
vinces which  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

The  court  of  Rome  excommunicated 
the  emperor  Henry  III.,  and  declared 
Henry  IV.  unworthy  to  reign. 

It  still  draws  large  sums  from  all  the 
Catholic  states  of  Germany,  from  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Spain,  and  France.  Its 
ambassadors  take  precedence  of  all  others ; 
it  is  no  longer  sufficiently  powerful  to 
cany  on  war;  and  its  weakness  is  in 
fact  its  happiness.  The  ecclesiastical 
state  is  the  only  one  that  has  regularly  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  peace  since  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
V.  It  appears,  that  the  popes  have  been 
often  treated  like  the  gods  of  the  Japa- 
nese, who  are  sometimes  presented  with 
offerings  of  gold,  and  sometimes  thrown 
into  the  river. 

SAMMONOCODOM. 

If  I  remember  right,  Sammonocodom, 
the  uod  of  the  Siamese,  was  born  of  a 
young  virgin,  and  reared  on  a  flower, 
in  the  like  manner  the  grandmother  of 
Genghis  was  pregnant  by  a  ray  of  the 
sun.  The  Emperor  of  China  also,  Kien 
Long,  now  gloriously  reigning,  assures 
us  positively,  in  ht»fine  poem  of  '  Mouk- 
den,'  that  his  great  grandmother  was  a 
very  beautiful  virgin,  who  became  the 
mother  of  a  race  of  heroes  through  eating 
cherries.  Thus  Danae  was  the  mother 
of  Perseus;  Rhea  Silvia  of  Romulus. 
Thus  Arlequin  was  right  in  saying,  on 
seeing  all  that  passed  in  the  world : — 

"  Ttttto  il  moDdo  e  fatto  come  la  noaU-a  famiglia." 
"  All  tbe  world  is  fonned  like  our  family." 

The  religion  of  this  Siamese  proves  to 
us  that  no  legislator  ever  taught  immora- 
lity. Take  notice,  reader,  that  the  mora- 
lity of  Brama,  of  Zoroaster,  Numa,Thaut 
Pythagoras,  ^Jahomet,  and  even  of  the 
fish  Cannes,  is  the  same.  I  have  often 
said,  that  a  man   would   be  stoned  who 
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should  preach  relaxed  morals ;  and  this 
is  why  the  Jesuits  themselves  have  had 
such  austere  preachers. 

The  rules  which  Sammonocodom  gives 
to  the  talopoins,  his  disciples,  are  as 
severe  as  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ben- 
uet. 

''  Fly  from  singing,  dances,  assemblies, 
and  all  which  can  soften  the  soul.'' 

"  Have  neither  gold  nor  silver." 

'<  Speak  only  of  justice,  and  labour  for 
her  alone.'' 

<<  Sleep  little,  eat  little,  and  have  but 
one  coat." 

"Never  jest." 

"  Meditate  in  secret,  and  reflect  often 
on  the  frailty  of  human  things." 

By  what  ftttality,  by  what  misfortune, 
has  it  happened,  that  m  all  countries  the 
excellence  of  so  holy  and  necessary  a 
morality  has  always  beeu  dishonoured  by 
extravagant  stories,  and  by  more  ridicu- 
lous prodigies  than  all  the  &bles  of  the 
Metamorphoses?  Why  is  there  not  a 
single  religion,  the  precepts  of  which  are 
not  those  of  a  sage,  and  the  dogmas  those 
of  a  fool  ?  It  is  well  understood  that  I 
except  our  own,  which  is  infinitely  wise 
in  all  senses. 

Is  it  not,  that  legislators  contenting 
themselves  with  giving  useful  and  reason- 
able precepts,  the  disciples  and  commen- 
tators on  the  first  disciples  would  improve 
upon  them?  They  have  said, — We  shall 
not  be  sufficiently  respected,  if  our  founder 
does  not  boast  something  supernatural 
and  divine.  Our  Numa  must  absolutely 
have  had  meetings  with  the  nymph  £ge- 
ria ;  one  of  the  thighs  of  Pythagoras  must 
be  of  pure  gold ;  and  the  mother  of  Sam- 
monocodom must  be  a  virgin,  even  while 
bringing  him  forth ;  he  must  be  born  on 
a  rose,  and  become  a  god. 

The  first  Chaldeans  have  only  trans- 
mitted to  us  some  very  honest  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  this  is  not  sufficient — it  is  much 
finer,  that  these  precepts  should  have 
been  announced  by  u  pike  which  came 
twice  a  day  from  the  bottom  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  preach  a  sermon. 

These  unhappy  disciples,  these  detes- 
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able  commentatora,  have  not  foreseen  that 


they  might  pervert  mankind.      All  rea-  of  the  Jewish  hord&i. 


idols  of  some  little  neighbouring  nations 


sonable  people  say, — These  are  very  good ; 


Sammonocodom,  properly  fspeaking,  is 


precepts ;  I  might  have  said  as  much  J  not  a  god  ;  and  one  proof  that  he  is  not 
myself;  but  as  to  these  doctrines,  they:  a  god  is,  that  be  became  one,  and  that  he 
are  impertinent,  absurd,  revolting,  and  ^ had  a  brother  named  Thevatat^  who  was 
capable  of  disgracing  the  best  precepts  in  Uumged  and  damned, 
the  world.  What  follows?  These  rea-|  Now  it  is  not  strange  that  in  a  family 
sonable  people  have  passions  like  the  ta-^ there  should  be  one  clever  man  who  makes 
lapoins,  and  the  stronger  these  passions  jhis  fortune,  and  another  ill-advised  one 
are,  the  more  boldly  they  will  exclaim, —  <  who  is  punished  by  justice.  Sammono- 
My  talapoins  have  deceived  me  on  the  doc-  <  codam  became  a  saint ;  he  was  canonised 
trine ;  they  may  also  have  deceived  me  as  |in  the  Siamese  manner ;  and  his  brother, 
JO  the  maxims  which  oppose  my  passions,  jwho  was  a  wicked  rake,  and  who  was 
They  then  shake  off  the  yoke,  because  it , crucified,  went  into  hell,  where  he  still 
has  been  awkwardly  put  on,  and  no  longer  J  remains. 

believe  in  God,  because  they  see  clearly  |  Our  travellers  have  related,  that  when 
that  Sammonocodom  is  not  God.  I  have  >  we  would  preach  a  crucified  god  to  them, 
already  informed  my  dear  reader  of  this  jthey  laugh  at  us.  They  tell  us  that  the 
in  several  passages,  whilst  1  was  at  Siam,  cross  might  have  been  the  punishment  of 
and  I  have  conjured  him  to  believe  in  <the  brother  of  a  god,  but  not  of  a  god 
God  in  spite  of  the  talapoins.  jhimself.     This  reasoning  appears  plausi- 

The  reverend  Father  Tachard,  who  was  |bie  enough,  but  it  is  not  convincing  in 
so  much  amused  in  the  vessel  wiih  the  jgood  logic ;  for  since  the  true  God  gave 
young  Destouches,  a  midshipnaan,  who  j to  Pilate  power  to  crucify  himself,  he 
afterwards  composed  the  music  of  the  jmight  much  more  reasonably  give  power 
opera  of  Iss^,well  knows  that  what  I  say  to  crucify  his  brother.  Indeed,  Jesus 
is  very  true.  j  Christ  had  a  brother,  St.  James,  who  was 

jstoned,  andwho  was  not  the  less  a  god. 

Ufa   Younger  Brother  of  the  God      The  bad  actions  imputed  to  Thevatat, 

Sammonocodom.  |  brother  of  the  god  Sammonocodom,  is  a 

\  still  weaker  argument  against  the  Abb^  de 
See  whether  I  have  been  wronpr  in  fre-   Choisi  and  father  Tachard ;   for  it  might 
quently  exhortmg  my  readers  to  define  very  well  happen,  that  Thevatat  was  un- 
terms  and  to  avoid  ambiguity.      A  foreign  J  j^atiy  hanged,  and  that  he  merited  heaven 
word,  which  you  very  badly  translate  byjingtead  of   being  damned;     all   which 
the  word  god,  makes  you  fall  a  thousand  jamounts  to  a  nice  point.    As  to  the  rest, 
times  mto   very  great  errors.      The  su-^jt  jg  demanded,  how  Father  Tachard,  in 
preme  essence,  the  supreme  intelligence,  L^  nttle  time,  could   learn  sufficient  of 
the  soul  of  nature,  the  great  bemg,  the  Siamese  to  dispute  with  the  talapoins  ? 
eternal   geometrician  who    has   arranged       We  answer,  that  Tachard  understood 
everything  with  order,  weight,  and  mea- ^  the  Siamese  language  precisely  as   Fran- 
sure-thatis  God.     But  when  we  give  J  cia  Xavier  understood  the  Indian, 
the  same  name  to  Mercury,  to  the   Ro-  i 
man  emperors,  to  Priapus,  to  the  divinity  | 

of  nipples,  the  divinity  of  our  nelher  ends  J  SAMMOTHRACE. 

to  the  wind-escaping  god,  to  the  god  of| 

privies,  we  understand  it  no  longer;  we|  Whether  the  celebrated  isle  of  Samo* 
know  not  where  or  what  it  is.  A  Jewish  \  thrace  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  He- 
judge,  a  sort  of  buil.ff,  is  called  god  5  brus,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  almost  all  the 
in  our  holy  scriptures;  an  angel  is  called ^ geographical  dictionaries,  or  whether  it 
a  god.     itie  name  of  gods  ii  given  to  the  \  be  twenty  miles  distant  from  it,  which  is 
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in  fact  (he  case,  ij  not  what  I  am  now 
inrestigating. 

This  isle  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
famous  in  the  whole  archipelago,  and 
even  in  the  whole  world.  Its  deities 
called  Cabiri,  its  hierophants,  and  its 
mysteries,  conferred  upon  it  as  much 
reputation  as  was  obtained  not  long  since 
by  St  Patrick's  cave  in  Ireland. 

This  Samothrace,  the  modem  name 
of  which  is  Semandrachi,  is  a  rock  cover- 
ed with  a  very  thin  and  barren  soil,  and 
inhabited  by  poor  fishermen.  They 
would  be  extremely  surprised  at  being 
told  of  the  glory  which  was  formerly 
onnected  with  their  island ;  and  they 
would  probably  ask,  what  is  glory  ? 

1  i  nquire,  what  were  these  hierophants, 
these  holy  free-masons,  who  celebrated 
their  ancient  mysteries  in  Samothrace, 
and  whence  did  they  and  their  gods 
Cabin  come  ? 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  poor 
people  came  from  Phenicia,  as  Bochart 
infers  by  a  long  train  of  Hebrew  etymo- 
logies, and  as  the  Abbe  Barrier,  after 
him,  is  of  opinion  also.  It  is  not  in 
this  manner  that  gods  gain  establishments 
in  the  world.  They  are  like  conquerors 
who  subjugate  nations,  not  all  at  once, 
but  one  after  another.  The  distance  from 
Phenicia  to  this  wretched  island  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the 
gods  of  the  wealthy  Sidon  and  the  proud 
Tjrre  should  come  to  coop  themselves  up 
in  this  hermitage.  Hierophants  are  not 
■Qch  fools. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  were  gods  of  the 
Cabiri,  priests  of  the  Cabin,  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Cabiri,  in  thia  contemptible 
and  miserable  island.  Not  only  does 
Herodotus  mention  them,  but  the  Phe- 
nician  historian  Sanchoniaihon,  who 
lived  long  before  Herodotus,  speaks  of 
them  in  those  fragments  which  have  been 
so  fortunately  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
What  is  worse  still,  this  Sanchoniathon, 
who  certainly  lived  before  the  period  in 
which  Moses  flourished,  cites  the  great 
Thaut,  the  first  Hermes,  the  first  Mer- 
cury of  Egypt;   and  thu  same  great 


;  Thaut  lived  eight  hundred  years  before 
;  Sanchoniathon,  as  that  Phenician  ac- 
knowledges himself. 

The  Cabiri  were  therefore  in  estimation 
and  honour,  two  thousand  and  three  or 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Now,  if  you  are  desirous  of  knowing 
whence  those  gods  of  the  Cabiri,  esta- 
blished in  Samothrace,  came,  does  it  not 
seem  probable  that  they  came  from 
Thrace,  the  country  nearest  to  that  island, 
and  that  that  small  island  was  granted 
them  as  a  theatre  on  which  to  act  their 
farces,  and  pick  up  a  little  money  ? — 
Orpheus  might  very  possibly  be  the 
prime  minstrel  of  these  gods. 

But  who  were  these<g<Kls  ?  They  were 
what  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  were, 
phantoms  invented  by  coarse  and  vulgar 
knaves,  sculptured  by  artisans  coarser 
still,  and  adored  by  brutes  having  the 
name  of  men. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  Cabiri  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  every 
thing  in  antiquity  was  done  by  threes. 

Orpheus  could  not  have  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  until  long  after  tne 
invention  of  these  three  gods ;  for  he 
admits  only  one  in  his  mysteries.  I  am 
much  disposed  to  consider  Orpheus  as 
having  been  a  strict  Socinian. 

I  regard  the  ancient  gods  Cabiri  as 
having  been  the  first  gods  of  Thrace, 
whatever  Greek  names  may  have  been 
afterwards  given  to  them. 

There  is  something  however  still  more 
curious,  respecting  the  history  of  Samo- 
thrace. We  know  that  Greece  and  Thrace 
were  formerly  afflicted  by  many  inunda* 
tions.  We  have  read  of  the  deluges  of 
Deucaleon  and  Ogyges.  The  isle  of 
Samothrace  boasted  of  a  yet  more  anci- 
ent deluge ;  and  its  deluge  corresponds, 
in  point  of  time,  with  the  period  in  which 
it  is  contended  that  the  ancient  king  of 
Thrace,  Xixuter,  lived,  whom  we  have 
spoken  of  under  the  article  Ararat. 

You  may  probably  recollect,  that  the 
gods  of  Xixuter,  or  Xissuier,  who  were 
in  all  probability  the  Cabiri,  commanded 
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him  to  build  a  vessel  about  thirty  thou- 
sand feet  long,  and  an  hundred  and 
twelve  wide  ;  that  this  vessel  sailed  for  a 
long  time  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
during  the  deluge ;  that,  having  taken  un 
board  with  him  some  pigeons  and  many 
other  domestic  animals,  he  let  loose  his 
pigeons  to  ascertain  whether  the  waters 
nad  withdrawn ;  and  that  they  returned 
covered  with  dirt  and  slime,  which  in- 
duced Xixuter  to  resolve  on  disembark- 
ing from  his  immense  vessel. 

You  will  say  that  it  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  Sanchonia- 
thon  does  not  make  any  mention  of  this 
curious  adventure.  I  reply,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  decide  whether  it 
was  mentioned  in  his  history  or  not,  as 
Eusebius,  who  has  only  transmitted  to 
us  some  fragments  of  ihis  very  ancient 
historian,  had  no  particular  inducement 
to  quote  any  passage  that  might  have 
existed  in  his  work  respecting  the  f  hip 
and  pigeons.  Berosus  however  relates 
the  case,  and  he  connects  it  with  the 
marvellous,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  had 
erected  monuments  of  this  deluge. 

What  is  more  extraordinary  and  asto- 
nishing still  is,  as  indeed  we  have  already 
partly  remarked,  that  neither  Greece  nor 
Thrace,  nor  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  ever  knew  anything  of  the  real 
and  great  deluge,  the  deluge  of  Noah. 

How  could  it  be  possible,  we  once 
more  ask,  that  an  event  so  awful  and  ap- 
palling as  that  of  t|)e  submersion  of  the 
whole  earth  should  be  unknown  by  the 
survivors?  How  could  the  name  of  our 
comuiOB  father  Noah,  who  re-peopled 
the  world,  be  unknown  to  all  those  who 
were  indebted  to  him  for  life?  It  is  the 
roost  prodigious  of  all  prodigies,  that,  of 
so  many  grandchildren,  not  one  should 
have  ever  spoken  of  his  grandfether ! 

I  have  applied  to  all  the  learned  men 
that  I  have  seen,  and  said,  have  you  ever 
met  with  any  old  work  in  Greek,  Tuscan, 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Indian, 
Persian^  or  Chinese,  in  which  the  name 


of  Noah  is  to  be  found  ?    They  have  al  1 
replied  in  the  negative.    This  is  a  fact 
that  perpetually   perplexes    and    con- 
founds me. 

But  that  the  history  of  this  universal 
inundation  should  be  found  in  a  single 
page  of  a  book  written  in  the  wilderness 
by  fugitives,  and  that  this  page  should 
have  been  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  till  about  nine  hundred  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  perfectly 
petrifies  me.  I  cannot  recover  from  its 
impression.  The  effect  is  completely 
overpowering.  My  worthy  reader,  let 
us  both  together  exclaim — *'  O  aititudo 
ignorantiarum  V* 

SAMPSON. 

In  quality  of  poor  alphabetical  com- 
pilers, collectors  of  anecdotes,  gatherers 
of  trifles,  pickers  of  rags  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  we  glorify  ourselves  with 
all  the  pride  attached  to  our  sublime  sci- 
ence, on  having  discovered  that  *  Samp- 
son the  Strong,'  a  tragedy,  was  played  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
town  of  Rouen,  and  that  it  was  printed 
by  Abraham  Couturier.  John  Milton, 
long  time  a  schoolmaster  of  London, 
afterwards  Latin  secretary  to  the  pro- 
tector, Cromwell,  Milton,  the  author  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  and  *  Paradise  Re- 
gained,* wrote  the  tragedy  of  'Sampson 
Agonistes ;'  and  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  tell  in  what  year. 

We  know,  however,  that  it  has  been 
printed  with  a  preface,  in  which  much  is 
boasted,  by  one  of  our  brethren,  the 
commentator  named  Parseus,  who  first 
perceived  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  tragedy.  On 
the  strength  of  this  discovery  he  divided 
the  Apocalypse  into  five  acts,  and  in- 
serted chorusses  worthy  of  the  elegance 
and  fine  nature  of  the  piece.  The  author 
of  this  preface  speaks  to  us  of  the  fine 
tragedies  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nanxianzen. 
He  asserts,  that  a  tragedy  should  never 
have  more  than  five  acts,  and  to  prove  it, 
he  gives  us  the '  Sampson  Agonistes '  of 
Milton^  which  has  but  one.    Those  who 
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like  elaborate  deelamation  will  be  aatis- 
fied  with  this  piece. 

A  comedy  of  Sampson  was  played  for 
a  long  time  in  Italy.  A  translation  of  it 
was  made  in  Paris,  in  1717,  by  one 
named  Romagnesi ;  it  was  represented 
on  the  French  theatre  of  the  pretended 
Italian  comedy,  formerly  the  palace  of 
ihe  dukes  of  Burgundy.  It  was  pub- 
lishc>d,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  recent  of  France. 

In  this  sublime  piece,  Arlequin,  the 
servant  of  Sampson,  fights  with  a  turkey- 
cock,  whilst  his  master  carries  off  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  his  shoulders. 

In  1732,  it  was  wished  to  represent, 
at  the  opera  of  Paris,  a  tragedy  of  Samp- 
son, set  to  music  by  the  cehbrated  Ra- 
roeau  ;  but  it  was  not  permitted.  There 
was  neither  Arlequin  nor  turkey-cock  ; 
but  the  thing  appeared  too  serious  ;  be- 
sides, certain  people  were  very  glad  to 
mortify  Rameau,  who  possessed  great 
talents.  Yet  at  that  time  they  performed 
the  opera  of  *  Jephtha,'  extracted  from 
the  Old,  and  the  comedy  of  the  *  Prodi- 
gal son,' from  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  an  old  edition  of  the '  Samp- 
son Agonistes'  of  Milton,  preceded  by 
an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  hero. 
The  following  is  this  abridgment : — 

The  Jews,  to  whom  God  promised  by 
oath  all  the  country  which  is  between  the 
river  of  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
who  through  their  sins  never  had  this 
country,  were  on  the  contrary  reduced  to 
servitude,  which  slavery  lasted  for  forty 
years.  Now  there  was  a  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  named  Manoah  ;  and  the 
wife  of  this  Manoah  was  barren  ;  and  an 
angel  appeared  to  this  woman,  and  said 
to  her,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
and  bear  a  son  ;  and  now  drink  no  wine 
nor  strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean 
thing  ;  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite 
to  God,  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of 
his  death." 

The  angel  afterwards  appeared  to  the 
husband  and  wife ;  they  gave  him  a  kid 
to  eat ;  he  would  have  none  of  it,  and 
disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke; 


and  the  woman  said,  We  shall  surely 
die,  because  we  have  seen  God:  but 
they  died  not. 

The  slave  Sampson  being  bom,  was 
consecrated  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he 
was  grown  up,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  go  to  the  Phenician  or  Philistine  town 
of  Timnath,  to  court  a  daughter  of  one 
of  his  masters,  whom  he  married. 

In  going  to  his  mistress  he  met  a  lion, 
and  tore  him  in  pieces  with  his  naked 
hand,  as  he  would  have  done  a  kid. 
Some  days  after,  he  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  the  throat  of  the  dead  lion,  with 
some  honey,  though  bees  never  rest  on 
carrion. 

Then  he  proposed  this  enigma  to  his 
companions : — Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  sweetness :  if  you  guess,  I  will 
give  you  thirty  tunics  and  thirty  gowns; 
if  not,  you  shall  give  me  thirty  gowns  and 
thirty  tunics.  The  comrades,  not  being 
able  to  guess  in  what  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  consisted,  gained  over  the  young 
wife  of  Sampson;  she  drew  the  secret 
firom  her  husband,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  them  thirty  tunics  and  thirty 
gowns.  Ah,  said  he  to  them,  if  ye  had 
not  ploughed  with  my  heifar,  ye  would 
not  have  found  out  my  riddle. 

Soon  after,  the  father-in-law  of  Samp- 
son gaveanother  husband  to  bis  daughte.-  • 

Sampson,  enraged  at  having  lost  his 
wife,  immediately  caught  three  hundred 
foxes,  tied  them  two  together  by  the  tails 
with  lighted  firebrands,  and  they  fired 
the  corn  of  the  Philistines. 

The  Jewish  slaves,  not  being  willin 
to  be  punished  by  their  masters  for  thi 
exploits  of  Sampson^  surprised  him  ir 
the  cavern  in  which  he  dwelt,  tied  him 
with  great  ropes,  and  delivered  him  to 
the  Philistines.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  he  broke  his  cords,  and 
finding  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with  one 
effort  he  killed  a  thousand  Philistines. 
Such  an  effort  making  him  very  warm, 
he  was  dying  with  thirst,  on  which  God 
made  a  fountain  spout  from  one  of  the 
teeth  of  the  ass's  jaw-bone.    Sampson 
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having  drank,  went  into  Gaza,  a  Philis- 
tine town  ;  he  there  immediately  became 
smitten  with  a  courtezan.  As  he  slept 
with  her,  the  Philistines  shut  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  surrounded  the  house, 
when  he  arose,  took  the  gates,  and  car- 
ried them  away.  The  Philistines,  in 
despair  at  not  bein^  able  to  overcome 
this  hero,  addressed  themselves  to  ano- 
ther courtezan  named  Dalilah,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  slept.  She  finally 
drew  from  him  the  secret  in  which  his 
strength  consisted :  it  was  only  necessary 
to  shave  him,  to  render  him  equal  to 
other  men.  He  was  shaved,  became 
weak,  and  his  eyes  being  put  out,  he  was 
made  to  turn  a  mill  and  to  play  on  the 
violin.  One  day,  while  playing  in  a 
Philistine  temple,  between  two  of  its 
columns,  he  became  indicant  that  the 
Philistines  should  have  columned  tem- 
ples, whilst  the  Jews  had  only  a  taber- 
nacle supported  on  four  poles.  He  also 
felt  that  his  hair  began  to  grow ;  and 
being  transported  with  a  holy  zeal,  he 
pulled  down  the  two  pillars ;  by  which 
concussion  the  temple  was  overthrown, 
the  Philistines  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  him  also. 

Such  is  this  preface,  word  for  word. 

This  is  the  history  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  piece  of  Milton,  and  Romag- 
nesi :  it  is  adapted  to  Italian  farce. 

SATURN'S  RING. 

This  astonishing  phenomenon,  but  not 
more  astonishing  than  others,  this  solid 
and  luminous  body,  which  surrounds  the 
planet  Saturn,  which  it  enlightens,  and 
by  which  it  is  enlightened,  whether  by 
the  feeble  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  or 
by  some  unknown  cause,  was,  according 
to  a  dreamer  who  calls  himself  a  philo* 
sopher,  formerly  a  sea.  This  sea,  ac- 
cording to  him,  has  hardened  and  be- 
come earth  or  rock ;  once  it  gravitated 
towards  two  centres,  whereas  at  present 
it  gravitates  only  towards  one. 

How  pleasantly  you  proceed,  my  in- 
genious dreamer  1  how  easily  you  trans- 
form water  into  rock  I  Ovid  was  nothing 


in  the  comparison.  What  a  marvolloos 
power  you  exercise  over  nature ;  imagi- 
nation by  no  means  confounds  you. — 
Oh,  greediness  to  utter  novelties  !  Oh, 
fury  for  systems  1  Oh,  weakness  of  the 
human  mind  1  If  any  one  has  spoken 
of  this  reverie  in  the  Encyclopedia,  it  is 
doubtless  to  ridicule  it,  without  which 
other  nations  would  have  a  right  to  say 
— Behold  the  use  which  the  French 
make  of  the  discovery  of  other  people  I 
Huyghens  discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
and  calculated  its  appearances ;  Hook 
and  Flamstead  have  done  the  same 
thin^r.  A  Frenchman  has  discovered, 
that  this  solid  body  was  even  a  circular 
ocean,  and  this  Frenchman  is  not  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  1 

SCANDAL. 

Without  inquiring  whether  scandal 
originally  meant  a  stone  which  might 
occasion  people  to  stumble  and  fall,  or 
a  quarrel,  or  a  seduction,  we  consider  it 
here  merely  in  its  present  sense  and  ac- 
ceptation. A  scandal  is  a  serious  inde- 
corum .which  is  used  generally  in  refer- 
ence to  the  clergy.  The  tales  of  Fon- 
taine are  libertine  or  licentious ;  many 
passages  of  Sanchez,  of  Tambonrin,  and 
of  Molina,  are  scandalous. 

A  man  is  scandalous  by  his  writings 
or  by  his  conduct.  The  siege  which  the 
Augustins  maintained  against  the  patrol, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  was  scandal- 
ous. The  bankruptcy  of  the  brother  La 
Valette,  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was 
more  than  scandalous.  The  law-suit 
carried  on  by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the 
order  of  the  Capuchins  of  Paris,  in  1 764, 
was  a  most  satisfactory  and  delightful 
scandal  to  thousands.  For  the  edification 
of  the  reader,  a  word  or  two  upon  that 
subject  in  this  place  will  not  be  ill  em- 
ployed. 

These  reverend  fathers  had  been  fight- 
ing in  their  convent;  some  of  them  had 
hidden  their  money,  and  others  had 
stolen  the  concealed  treasure.  Up  to 
this  point  the  scandal  was  only  particu« 
lar,  astone  against  which  only  Capuchins 
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could  trip  and  tumble;  but  when  the 
afiair  was  brought  before  the  parliament, 
the  8cand«&l  became  public. 

It  is  stated  in  the  pleadings  in  the 
cause,  that  the  convent  of  the  St.  Honore 
consumes  twelve  hundred  pounds  of 
bread  a-week,  and  meat  and  wood  in 
proportion ;  and  that  there  are  four  col- 
lecting friars,  *  queteurs/  whose  office  it 
is,  conformably  to  the  term,  to  raise  con- 
tributions in  the  city.  What  a  frightful, 
dreadful  scandal !  Twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  and  bread  per  week  for 
a  few  Capuchins,  while  so  many  artisans 
overwhelmed  with  old  age,  and  so  many 
respectable  widows,  are  exposed  to 
languish  in  want,  and  die  in  misery  ! 

That  the  reverend  father  Dorotheus 
should  have  accumulated  an  income  of 
three  thousand  livres  a-year  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  convent,  and  consequently 
of  the  public,  is  not  only  an  enormous 
scandal,  but  an  absolute  robbery,  and  a 
robbery  committed  upon  the  most  needy 
class  of  citizens  in  Paris ;  for  the  poor 
iire  the  persons  who  pay  the  tax  imposed 
by  the  mendicant  monks.  The  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  the  people  make  them 
imagine,  that  they  can  never  obtain 
heaven  without  parting  with  their  abso- 
lute necessaries,  from  which  these 
monks  derive  their  superfluities. 

This  single  brother  therefore,  therhief 
of  the  convent,  Dorotheus,  to  make  up 
his  income  of  a  thousand  crowns  a-year, 
must  have  extorted  from  tiie  poor  of 
Paris,  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns. 

Consider,  my  good  reader,  that  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare^  even  in  this 
eighteenth  century  of  our  era,  which  has 
produced  useful  books  to  expose  abuses 
and  enlighten  minds;  but,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  people  never  read. 
A  single  Capuchin,  Recollet,  or  Carme- 
lite, is  capable  of  doinir  more  harm  than 
the  best  books  in  (he  world  will  ever  be 
able  to  do  good. 

I  would  venture  to  propose  to  those, 
who  are  really  humane  and  weiUdisposed 
to  employ  throughout  the  capital  a  cer- 


tain number  of  anti-C'ipuchins  and  anti- 
Recollets,  to  go  about  from  house  to 
house  exhorting  fieithers  and  mothers  to 
virtue,  and  to  keep  their  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families,  and  the 
support  of  their  old  age;  to  love  God 
with  all  their  hearts,  but  to  give  none  of 
their  money  to  monks. — Let  us  return, 
however,  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  scandal. 

In  the  above-mentioned  process  on  the 
subject  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  brother 
Gregory  is  accused  of  being  the  father 
of  a  child  by  Mademoiselle  Bras-defer, 
and  of  having  her  afterwards  married  to 
Moutard,  the  shoe-maker.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  brother  Gregory  himself 
bestowed  the  nuptial  benediction  on  his 
mistress  and  poor  Moutard,  together 
with  the  required  dispensation.  If  he 
did  so,  the  scandal  is  rendered  as  com- 
plete as  possible;  it  includes  fornica- 
tion, robbery,  adultery,  and  sacrilege. — 
"  liorresco  referens/' 

I  say  in  the  first  place  *  fornication,' 
as  brother  Gregory  committed  that 
offence  with  Magdalene  Bras-defer,  who 
was  not  at  that  time  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

I  say  also  *  robbery,*  as  he  gave  an 
apron  and  ribbands  to  Magdalene ;  and 
it  is  clear  he  must  have  robbed  the  con- 
vent in  order  to  purchase  them,  and  to 
pay  for  suppers,  lodgings,  and  other 
expenses  attending  their  intercourse. 

1  say  'adultery,'  as  this  depraved  man 
continued  his  connection  with  Magda- 
lene after  she  became  Madame  Moutard. 

And  I  say  '  sacrilege,'  as  he  was  the 
confessor  of  Magdalene.  And,  if  he 
himself  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony for  his  mistress,  judge  what  sort 
of  man  brother  Gregory  must  really 
have  been. 

One  of  our  colleagues  in  this  little 
collection  of  philosophic  and  encyclo- 
pedic questions,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
moral  work,  on  the  subject  of  scandal, 
against  the  opinion  of  brother  Patouillet. 
We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
sees  the  li:ht. 
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SCHISM.  I      The  cause  of  the  evil  is  the  fertility  of 

their  land,  which  produces  too  much 
All  that  we  had  written  on  the  sub-  com.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  deplor- 
ject  of  the  grand  schism  between  the  able  case,  that  even  the  blessing  of  bea- 
Greeksand  Latins,  in  the  essay  on  the  ven  should  in  fact  have  involved  them  in 
manners  and  spirit  of  nations,  has  been  such  direful  calamity.  Some  of  the  pro- 
inserted  in  the  great  encyclopedic  die-  vinces  have  contended,  that  it  wasabso- 
tionary.  We  will  here  repeat  our-  lut«iy  necessary  to  put  leaven  in  their 
selves.  j  bread,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 


But  when  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  schism,  which  signifies  a  di- 
viding or  rending  assunder,  and  consi- 
dering also  the  present  state  of  Poland, 
divided  and  rent  as  it  is  in  a  manner  the 
most  pitiable,  we  cannot  help  anew  de- 
ploring that  a  malady  so  destructive 
should  be  peculiar  to  Christians.  This 
malady,  which  we  have  not  described 
with  sufficient  particularity,  is  a  species 
of  madness  which  first  affects  the  eyes 
and  the  mouth ;  the  patient  looks  with 
an  impatient  and  resentful  eye  on  the 
man  who  does  not  think  exactly  like 
himself,  and  soon  begins  to  pour  out  all 
the  abuse  and  reviling  that  his  command 
of  language  will  permit.  The  madness 
next  seizes  the  hands  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate maniac  writes  what  exhibits,  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  the  inflamed  and 
delirious  state  of  the  brain.  He  foils 
into  demoniacal  convulsions,  draws  his 
sword,  and  fights  with  fury  and  despe- 
ration to  the  last  gasp.  Medicine  has 
never  been  able  to  find  a  remedy  for 
this  dreadful  disease.  Time  and  philo- 
iophy  alone  can  effect  a  cure. 

The  Poles  are  now  the  only  people 
among  whom  this  contagion  at  present 
rages.  We  may  almost  believe  that  the 
disorder  is  born  with  them,  like  their 
frightful  plica.  They  are  both  diseases 
of  the  head,  and  of  a  most  noxious  cha- 
racter. Cleanliness  will  cure  the  plica ; 
wisdom  alone  can  extirpate  schism. 

We  are  told  that  both  these  diseases 
were  unknown  to  the  Sarmatians  while 
t'ley  were  Pagans.  The  plica  affects 
only  the  common  people  at  present,  but 
uU  the  evils  originating  in  schism   are 


entertain  an  obstinate  and  unalterable 
belief,  that  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
fermented  bread  is  absolutely  mortal. 

Such  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  schism  or  the  rending  asunder  of 
Poland;  the  dispute  has  infused  acri- 
mony  into  their  blood.  Other  causes 
have  added  to  the  effect. 

Some  have  imagined ,  in  the  paroxysms 
and  convulsions  of  the  malady  under 
which  they  labour,  that  the  holy  spirit 
proceeded  both  from  the  father  and  the 
son :  and  the  others  have  exclaimed,  tliut 
it  proceeded  from  the  father  only.  The 
two  parties,  one  of  which  is  culled  the 
Roman  party,  and  the  other  the  Dissi- 
dent, look  upon  one  another  as  if  they 
were  absolutely  infected  by  the  plague ; 
but  by  a  singular  symptom  peculiar  to 
this  complaint,  the  infected  Dissidents 
have  always  shown  an  inclination  to  ap- 
proach the  Catholics,  while  the  Catholics 
on  the  other  hand  have  never  manifested 
any  to  approach  them. 

There  is  no  disease  which  does  not 
vary  in  different  circumstances  and  siiu- 
ations.  The  diet,  which  is  generally  es- 
teemed salutary,  has  been  so  pernicious 
to  this  unhappy  nation,  that  after  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  1 768,  the  cities  of  Uman, 
Zablotin,  Tetiou,  Zilianki,  and  Zafran, 
were  destroyed,  and  inundated  with 
blood;  and  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  patients  miserably  perished. 

On  one  side  the  empire  of  Russia, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  Turkey,  have 
sent  an  hundred  thousand  surgeons  pro- 
vided with  lancets,  bistorys,  and  all  sorts 
of  instruments,  adapted  to  cut  off  the 
morbid  and  gangrened  parts ;   but  the 


corroding  and  destroying    the    higher    disease  has  only  become  more  virulent. 
clubses  of  the  republic.  The    delirium  has  even  been  so  out 
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rageoos,  that  forty  of  the  patients  actually 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting 
their  king,  who  bad  never  been  attacked 
by  the  disease,  and  whose  brain  and  all 
the  vital  and  noble  parts  of  his  body 
were  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  as  we 
shall  have  to  remark  under  the  article 
Superstition.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the 
contending  parties  would  refer  the  case 
entirely  to  htm,  he  might  effect  a  cure  of 
the  whole  nation ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  cruel  malady  to  be 
afraid  of  being  cured,  as  persons  labour- 
ing under  hydrophobia  dread  even  the 
sight  of  water. 
There  are  some  learned  men  among 
who  contend  that  the  disease  was 


us 

brought,  a  long  time  since,  from  Pales- 
tine and  that  the  inhabitaut^  of  Jerusa- 
lem  and  Samaria  were  long  subjected  to 
be  harrassed  by  it.  Others  think,  that  the 
original  seat  of  the  disease  was  Egypt ; 
and  that  the  dogs  and  cats  which  were 
there  held  in  the  highest  consideration, 
having  become  mad,  communicated  the 
madness  of  schism,  or  tearing  asunder, 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  weak  heads  were  but  too  suscep- 
tible of  the  disorder. 

It  is  remarked  also,  that  the  Greeks 
who  travelled  to  Egypt,  as  for  example, 
Timeus  of  Lochs  and  Plato,  somewhat 
injured  their  brain  by  the  excursion. 
However,  the  injury  by  no  means  reached 
madness,  or  plague,  properly  so  called  ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  delirium  which  was  not 
at  all  times  easily  to  be  perceived,  and 
which  was  often  concealed  under  a  very 
plausible  appearance  of  reason.  But  the 
Greeks  having,  in  the  course  of  time, : 
carried  the  complaint  among  the  western 
and  northern  nations,  the  maUconforma- 
tioQ  or  unfortunate  excitability  of  the 
brain  in  our  unhappy  countries,  occa- 
sioned the  slight  fever  of  Timeus  and 
Plato  to  break  out  among  us  into  the 
most  frightful  and  fatal  contagion,  which 
the  physicians  sometimes  called  intole- 
rance, and  sometimes  persecution 
sometimes  religious  war,  sometimes 
madness,  and  sometimes  pestilence. 

VOL.  II. — 94. 


We  have  seen  the  fatal  ravages  com- 
mitted by  this  infernal  plague  over  the 
face  of  the  earth .  Many  physicians  have 
offered  their  services  to  destroy  this 
frightful  evil  at  its  very  root.  But  what 
will  appear  to  many  scarcely  credible  is 
that  there  are  entire  faculties  of  medicine, 
at  Salamanca  and  Goimbra,  in  Italy 
and  even  in  Paris,  which  maintain  that 
schism,  division,  or  tearing  asunder,  is 
necessary  for  mankind ;  that  corrupt  hu- 
mours are  drawn  off  from  them  through 
the  wounds  which  it  occasions ;  that  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  complaint,  exalts  the  soul, 
and  produces  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences ;  that  toleration  is  attended  with 
innumerable  inconveniences ;  that  if  the 
whole  world  were  tolerant,  great  geniuses 
would  want  that  powerful  and  irresistible 
impulse  which  has  produced  so  many 
admirable  works  in  theology ;  that  peace 
is  a  great  calamity  to  a  state,  because  it 
brings  back  the  pleasures  in  its  train ; 
and  pleasures,  after  a  course  of  time, 
soften  down  that  noble  ferocity  which 
forms  the  hero ;  and  that  if  the  Greeks 
had  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Trojans,  instead  of  making  war  with 
them,  there  would  never  have  been  an 
Achilles,  a  Hector,  or  a  Homer,  and 
tliat  the  race  of  man  would  have  stag« 
nated  in  ignorance. 

These  reasons,  I  acknowledge,  are 
not  without  force ;  and  I  request  time 
for  giving  them  due  consideration. 

SCROPHULA. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  divine 
power  is  appealed  to  in  regard  to  this 
malady,  because  it  is  scarcely  in  hu- 
man power  to  cure  it. 

Possibly  some  monks  began  by  sup- 
posing that  kings,  in  their  character  of 
representatives  of  the  divinity,  possessed 
the  privilege  of  curing  the  scrophula,  by 
touching  the  patients  with  their  anointed 
.  hands.  But  why  not  liestow  a  similar 
I  power  on  emperors,  whose  dignity  sur- 
passes that  of  kings  ?  or  on  popes,  who 
call  themselves  the  masters  of  emperors, 
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and  who  are  more  than  simple  images  of 
God,  being  his  vicars  on  earth?  it  is 
possible,  that  some  imaginary  dreamer  of 
Normandy,  in  order  to  render  the  usurp- 
ation of  William  the  Bastard  the  more 
respectable,  conceded  to  him,  in  quality 
of  God's  representative,  the  faculty  of 
curing  the  scrophula  by  the  tip  of  bis 
finger. 

It  was  some  time  after  William  that 
this  usage  became  esiablished.  We 
must  not  gratify  the  kings  of  England 
with  this  gift,  and  refuse  it  to  those  of 
France,  their  liege  lords.  This  would 
be  in  defiance  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
feudal  system.  In  short,  this  power  is 
traced  up  to  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
£o)fland,  and  to  Ciovis  in  France. 

The  only  testimony,  in  the  least  de- 
gree credible,  of  the  antiquity  of  tlys 
usage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  in 
£svour  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  com- 
posed by  the  judge.  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
under  Henry  VI.,  who  was  recognized 
King  of  France  at  Paris  in  his  cradle, 
and  then  King  of  England,  but  who  lost 
both  kingdoms.  Sir  John  Fortescue 
asserts,  thnt  from  time  immemorial,  the 
kings  of  £nf(land  were  in  posses»ion  of 
the  power  of  curing  the  scrophula  by 
their  touch.  We  cannot  perceive  how- 
ever that  this  pretension  rendered  their 
persons  more  sacred  in  the  wars  between 
the  roses. 

Queens  consort  could  not  cure  the 
scrophula,  because  they  were  not 
anointed  in  the  hands,  like  kings :  but 
Elizabeth  a  queen  regnant  and  anointed, 
cured  it  vidthout  difficulty. 

A  sad  thing  happened  to  Mortorillo 
the  Calabrain,  whom  we  denominate  St. 
Francis  de  Paulo.  King  Louis  XI. 
brought  him  to  Plessis  les  Tours  to  cure 
him  of  his  tendencytoapoplexy,andthe 
saint  arrived  afflicted  by  scrophula. 

*'Ipse  fuit  detentus  gravi,  infiatura, 
quam  in  parte  inferiori,  gens  suae  dextrs 
circa  gut'ur  patiebatur.  Chirurgi  dice- 
bant,  mortum  esse  scrofwrum.'' 

The  saint  cured  not  the  king,  and  the 
king  cured  not  the  saint. 


VVhen  the  King  of  England,  James 
II.,  was  conducted  from  Rochester  to 
Whitehall,  somebody  proposed  that  he 
should  exhibit  a  proof  of  genuine  royalty 
as  for  instance,  Uiat  of  touching  for  the 
evil ;  but  no  one  was  presented  to  him. 
He  departed  to  exercise  his  sovereignty 
in  France  at  St.  Germain,  where  he 
touched  some  Hibernians.  His  daughter 
Mary,  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
have  cured  nobody.  This  sacred  gift 
departed  when  people  began  to  reason. 

SECT. 

SECTION    I. 

Every  sect,  of  whatever  opinion  it 
may  be,  is  a  rallyingpoint  for  doubt  and 
error.  Scotists,  Thomists,  Realists, 
Nominalists,  Papists,  Calvinists,  Moli- 
nists,  and  Jan^enists,  &c.,  are  only  war- 
like appellations. 

There  is  no  sect  in  geometry ;  we 
never  say, — An  Euclidian,  an  Archime- 
dian. 

When  truth  is  evident,  it  is  impossible 
todivide  people  into  parties  and  factions. 
Nobody  disputes  that  it  is  broad  day  at 
noon. 

That  part  of  astronomy  which  deter- 
mines the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the 
return  of  eclipses,  being  now  known, 
there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  among 
astronomers. 

It  is  similar  with  a  small  number  of 
truths,  which  are  similarly  established  ; 
but  if  you  are  a  Mahometan,  as  there 
are  many  men  who  are  not  Mahometans^ 
you  may  possibly  be  in  error. 

What  would  be  the  true  religion,  if 
Christianity  did  not  exist?  That  in 
which  there  would  be  no  sects ;  that  in 
which  all  minds  necessarily  agreed. 

Now,  in  what  doctrine  are  all  minds 
agreed  ?  In  the  adoration  of  one  God, 
and  in  probity.  All  the  philosophers 
who  have  professed  a  religion  have  said 
at  all  times— There  is  a  God,  and  he 
must  be  just.  Behold  then  the  uni- 
versal religion,  established  throughout 
all  time  and  among  all  men! 
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The  point  then  in  which  all  agree  is  i 
true ;  the  systems  in  regard  to  which  ^ 
all  (iifTer  are  false. 

My  sect  is  the  best,  says  a  Brahmin. 
But,  my  good  friend,  if  ihy  sect  is  the 
best,  it  is  necessary ;  for  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  thou  must  confess  that  it  is 
useless.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  so  to  all  men  ; — how 
then  is  it,  that  all  men  possess  not  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  them  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  laughs  at 
thee  and  thy  Bramah  ? 
•"  When  Zoroaster,  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
Minos,  and  all  the  great  men  say, — Let 
us  worship  God,  and  be  just,  no  one 
laughs  ;  but  all  the  world  sneers  at  him 
who  pretends,  that  to  please  God  it 
is  proper  to  die  holding  a  cow  by  the 
tail ;  at  him  who  cuts  off  a  particle  of 
foreskin  for  the  same  purpose ;  at  him 
who  consecrates  crocodiles  and  onions  ; 
at  him  who  attaches  eternal  salvation  to 
the  bones  of  dead  men  carried  under- 
neath the  shirt,  or  to  a  plenary  indul- 
gence purchased  at  Rome  for  two  sous 
and  a  half. 

Whence.this  universal  assemblage  of 
laughing  and  hissing  from  one  end  of 
the  universe  to  the  other  ?  It  must  be, 
that  the  things  which  all  the  world  de- 
rides are  not  evident  truths.  What  shall 
we  say  to  a  secretary  of  Sejanus,  who 
dedicates  to  Petronius  a  book,  in  a  con- 
fused and  involved  style,  entitled  *'  The 
Truth  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  proved 
from  Facts.** 

This  secretary  at  first  proves  to  you, 
that  God  sent  upon  earth  many  Sibyls, 
one  after  the  other,  having  no  other 
means  of  instructing  men.  It  is  demon- 
strated, that  God  communicated  with 
V  these  Sibyls,  because  the  word  sibyl  sig- 
nified *  council  of  God.'  They  ought  to 
live  a  long  time,  for  this  privilege  at  least 
belongs  to  persons  with  whom  God  com- 
municates. They  amounted  to  twelve, 
because  this  number  is  sacred  They 
certainly  predicted  all  the  events  in  the 
world,  because  Tarquin  the  Proud 
bought  their  book  from  an  old  woman 


for  a  hundred  crowns.  What  unbeliever 
exclaims  the  secretary,  can  deny  all  these 
evident  facts,  wliich  took  place  in  one 
comer  of  the  earth,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world  ?  Who  can  deny  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  prophecies?  Has  not  Vir- 
gil himself  cited  the  predictions  of  the 
Sibyls?  If  we  have  not  the  first  copies 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  written  at  a  time 
when  no  one  could  read  and  write,  we 
have  authentic  copies :  Impiety  must 
be  silent  before  such  proofo.  Thus  spoke 
Houteville  to  Sejanus,  and  hoped  to  ob- 
tain by  it  the  place  of  chief  augur,  with 
a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  livres ;  but 
he  obtained  nothing. 

That  which  my  sect  teaches  me  is  ob- 
scure, I  confess  it,  exclaims  a  fanatic  ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  obscu- 
rity that  I  must  believe  it ;  for  it  says  it- 
self that  it  abounds  in  obscurities.  My 
sect  is  extravagant,  therefore  it  is  divine ; 
fur  how,  appearing  so  insane,  would  it 
otherwise  have  been  embraced  by  so 
many  people.  It  is  precisely  like  the 
Koran,  which  the  Sonnites  say  presents 
at  once  the  face  of  an  angel  and  that  of 
a  beast.  Be  not  scandalised  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  beast,  but  revere  the  face  of 
the  angel.  Thus  spoke  this  roadman  ; 
but  a  ifanatic  of  another  sect  replied  to 
the  first  fianatic, — It  is  thou  who  art  the 
beast,  and  I  who  am  the  angel. 

Now  who  will  judge  this  process,  and 
decide  between  these  two  inspired  per- 
sonages? The  reasonable  and  impar- 
tial man  who  is  learned  in  a  science 
which  is  not  that  of  words  ;  the  man 
divested  of  prejudice,  and  a  lover  of 
truth  and  of  justice ;  the  man,  in  fine, 
who  is  not  a  beast,  and  who  pretends 
not  to  be  an  angel. 

SECTIOV    II. 

Sect  and  error  are  synonimous  terms. 
Thou  art  a  peripatetic  and  I  a  Platonist ; 
we  are  therefore  both  in  the  wrong ;  for 
thou  opposest  Plato,  because  his  chi- 
meras repel  thee;  and  I  fly  from  Aristo- 
tle, because  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
'  knew  not  what  be  said.^   IS  the  ona  or 
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the  Other  had  demonstrated  the  truth, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  sect. 
To  declare  for  the  opinion  of  one  in  op- 
position to  tliat  of  another,  is  to  take 
part  in  a  civil  war.  There  is  no  sect  in 
the  mathematics  or  experimental  philo' 
sophy  ;  a  man  who  examines  the  relation 
between  a  cone  and  a  sphere,  is  not  of 
the  sect  of  Archimedes ;  and  he  who 
perceived  that  the  squares  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  ttie  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides,  is  in  consequence  a 
Pythagorean. 

When  we  say  that  the  blood  circulates, 
that  the  air  is  weighty,  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  a  bundle  of  seven  refrangi- 
ble rays,  it  follows  not  that  we  are  of  the 
sect  of  Harvey,  of  Torricelli,  or  of 
Newton ;  we  simply  acquiesce  in  tlte 
truths  which  they  demonstrate,  and  the 
whole  universe  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Such  is  the  character  of  truth,  which 
belongs  to  all  time  and  to  all  men.  It 
is  only  to  be  produced  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  admits  of  no  opposition.  A 
long  dispute  signifies  that  both  parties 
are  in  error. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Nicole,  in  his  Moral  Essays,  written 
after  two  or  three  thousand  volumes  on 
morals  (Treatise  on  Charity,  chap.  II.) 
says,  that  *<  by  means  of  the  gibbets 
and  tortures  which  are  established  in 
common,  the  tyrannical  designs  of  the 
selMove  of  each  individuj  are  re> 
pressed.'* 

I  will  not  examine  whether  we  have 
gibbets  in  common,  as  we  have  fields 
and  woods  in  common,  and  a  common 
purse,  or  if  thoughts  are  repressed  by 
wheels ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  strange 
that  Nicole  has  Uken  highway  robbery 
and  murder  for  self-love.  The  distinc- 
tions must  be  a  little  more  examined. 
He  who  should  say,  that  Nero  killed  his 
mother  from  self-love,  that  Cartouche 
had  much  self-love,  would  not  expreu 
imself  very  correctly.    Self-love  is  not 


a  wickedness ;  it  is  a  sentiment  natural 
to  all  men ;  it  is  much  more  the  neigh- 
bour of  vanity  than  of  crime. 

A  beggar  of  the  suburbs  of  Madrid 
boldly  asked  alms ;  a  passenger  said  to 
him  :— Are  you  not  ashamed  to  carry  on 
this  infamous  trade,  when  you  can  work  7 
Sir,  replied  the  mendicant,  I  ask  you 
for  money,  and  not  for  advise;  and 
turned  his  bark  on  him  with  Castiliao 
dignity.  This  gentlemen  was  a  haughty 
beg^r;  his  vanity  was  wounded  by 
very  little :  he  asked  alms  for  love  of  him- 
self, and  vvould  not  suffer  the  reprimand 
from  a  s%ill  greater  love  of  himself. 

A  missionary,  travelling  in  India,  met 
a  fiskir  loaded  with  chains,  naked  as  an 
ape,  lying  on  his  stomach,  and  lashing 
himself  for  the  sins  of  his  countrymen 
the  Indians,  who  gave  him  some  coins 
of  the  country.  What  a  renouncement 
of  himself!  said  one  of  the  spectators. 
Renouncement  of  myself  1  said  the  fakir, 
learn  that  I  only  lash  myself  in  thii 
world  to  serve  you  the  same  in  the  next, 
when  you  will  be  the  horses,  and  I  the 
rider. 

Those  who  said  that  love  of  our- 
selves is  the  basis  of  all  our  senti- 
ments and  actions,  were  very  right; 
and  as  it  has  been  written  to  prove 
to  men  that  they  have  a  &ce,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  prove  to  them  that  they  poa* 
sess  self-love.  This  self-love  is  the  in- 
strument of  our  preservation  ;  it  resem- 
bles the  provision  for  the  perpetuity  of 
mankind :— it  is  necessary,  it  is  dear  to 
ns,  it  gives  us  pleasure,  and  we  must 
conceal  it. 

SENSATION. 

Otstebs,  it  is  said,  have  two  senses ; 
moles  four ;  all  other  animals,  like  man» 
five.  Some  people  contend  for  a  sixth, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  voluptuous  sen* 
sation  to  which  they  allude  is  reducible 
to  that  of  touch;  a^d  that  five  senses 
are  our  lot.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  anything  beyond  them,  or  to 
desire  out  of  their  range. 

It  may  be,  that  in  other  globes  the  in. 
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habkantfl  possess  sensations  of  which  we 
ean  form  do  idea.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  number  of  our  senses  augments  from 
globe  to  globe^  and  that  an  existence 
with  innumerable  and  perfect  senses  will 
be  the  final  attainment  of  all  being. 

But  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  our 
five  senses,  what  is  the  extent  of  our  ca- 
pacity ?  We  constantly  feel  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  and  never  because  we  will  to 
do  so :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid 
having  the  sensation  which  our  nature 
ordains  when  any  object  excites  it.  The 
sensation  is  within  us,  but  depends  not 
upon  ourselves.  We  receive  it,  but  how 
do  we  receive  it?  It  is  evident,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the 
stricken  air,  the  words  which  I  sing,  and 
the  impression  which  these  words  make 
upon  my  brain. 

We  ace  astonished  at  thought,  but 
sensation  is  equally  wonderful.  A  divine 
power  is  as  manifest  in  the  sensation  ot 
the  meanest  of  insects,  as  in  the  brain  of 
Newton.  In  the  meantime,  if  a  thou- 
sand animals  die  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
not  anxious  to  know  what  becomes  of 
their  fiiculty  of  sensation,  although  it  is 
as  much  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Being 
as  our  own.  We  regard  them  as  the 
machines  of  nature,  created  to  perish, 
and  to  give  place  to  others. 

For  what  purpose  and  in  what  manner 
may  their  sensations  exist,  when  they  ex- 
ist no  longer  ?  What  need  has  the  author 
of  all  things  to  preserve  qualities,  when 
the  substance  is  destroyed  ?  It  is  as 
reasonable  to  assert,  that  the  plant  called 
'sensitive,'  to  withdraw  its  leaves  to- 
wards its  branches,  subsists  when  the 
plant  is  no  more.  You  will  ask,  without 
doubt,  in  what  manner  the  sensation  of 
animals  perishes  with  them,  while  the 
mind  of  man  perishes  not  ?  I  am  too 
ignorant  to  resolve  this  question.  The 
eternal  author  of  mind  and  of  sensation 
alone  knows  how  to  give,  and  how  to 
preserve  them. 

All  antiquity  maintains,  that  our  un- 
derstanding contains  nothing  which  has 
not  been  received  by  our  senses.    Des- 


cartes, on  the  contrary,  asserts  in  his 
Romances,  that  we  have  metaphysical 
ideas  before  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
nipple  of  our  nurse.  A  faculty  of  theo* 
logy  proscribed  this  dogma,  not  because 
it  was  erroneous,  but  because  it  was  new 
Finally  however,  it  was  adopted,  because 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  Locke,  an 
English  philosopher,  and  an  Englishman 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  wrong.  In 
fine,  after  having  so  often  changed  opi- 
nion, the  ancient  opinion  which  declares 
that  the  senses  are  the  inlets  to  the  un- 
derstanding, is  finally  proscribed.  This 
is  acting  like  deeply  indebted  govern- 
ments, who  sometimes  issue  certain  notes 
which  are  to  pass  current,  and  at  other 
times  cry  them  down  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  no  one  will  accept  the  notes  of  the 
said  faculty  of  theology. 

All  the  faculties  in  the  world  will 
never  prevent  a  philosopher  from  per- 
ceiving, that  we  commence  by  sensation, 
and  that  our  memory  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  sensation.  A  man  born  with- 
out his  five  senses  would  be  destitute  of 
all  idea,  supposing  it  possible  for  him  to 
live.  Metaphysical  notions  are  obtained 
only  through  the  senses  ;  for  how  is  a 
circle  or  a  triangle  to  be  measured,  if  a 
circle  or  a  triangle  has  neither  been 
touched  or  seen  ?  How  (orm  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  infinity,  without  a  notion 
of  limits  ?  And  how  take  *  away  lim  its, 
without  having  either  beheld  or  felt  them. 

Sensation  includes  all  our  fiftculties, 
says  a  great  philosopher. 

What  ougnt  to  be  concluded  from  all 
thui?  You  who  read  and  think,  pray 
conclude. 

The  Greeks  invented  the  faculty 
*  Psyche '  for  sensation,  and  the  faculty 
'  Nous  *  for  mind.  We  are,  unhappily, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  two  fiicul- 
ties :  we  possess  them,  but  their  origin 
is  no  more  known  to  us  than  to  the 
oyster,  to  the  sea-nettle,  the  polypus, 
worms  or  plants.  By  some  inconceivable 
mechanism,  sensitiveness  is  diffused 
throughout  my  body,  and  thought  in  my 
head  alone.    If  the  head  be  cutoff,  there 
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will  remain  a  very  small  chance  of  its 
resolvinfl^  a  problem  in  geometry.  In  the 
mean  time,  your  pineal  gland,  your 
fleshly  body,  in  which  abides  your  soul, 
subsists  for  a  long  time  without  altera' 
tion,  while  your  separated  head  is  so  full 
of  animal  spirits,that  it  frequentlyexhibits 
motion  after  its  removal  from  the  trank. 
It  seems  as  if  at  this  moment  it  possessed 
the  most  lively  ideas,  resemoling  the 
head  of  Orpheus,  which  still  uttered  me- 
lodious sons:,  and  chanted  Eurydice, 
when  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus. 

If  we  think  no  longer,  after  losing  our 
heads,  whence  does  it  happen  that  the 
heart  beau,  and  appears  to  be  sensitive 
after  being  torn  out  ? 

We  feel,  you  say,  because  all  our 
nerves  have  their  origin  in  the  brain ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  are  trepan  • 
ned,  and  a  portion  of  your  brain  be 
thrown  into  the  fire,  you  feel  nothing  the 
less.  Men  who  can  state  the  reason  of 
all  this  are  very  clever. 

SENTENCES  (REMARKABLE). 
On  Natural  Liberty, 

In  several  countries,  and  particularly 
in  France,  collections  have  been  made 
of  the  juridical  murders  which  tyranny, 
fanaticism,  or  even  error  and  weakness, 
have  committed  with  the  sword  of 
justice. 

There  are  sentences  of  death  which 
whole  years  of  vengeance  could  scarcely 
expiate,  and  which  will  make  all  future 
ages  tremble.  Such  are  the  sentences 
given  against  the  legitimate  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  by  the  tribunal  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  ;  against  John  Iluss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  by  priests  and 
monks ;  and  against  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, Charles  I.,  by  fanatical  citizens. 

After  these  enormous  crimes,  formally 
committed,  come  the  legal  murders  com* 
mitted  byindolence,  stupidity, and  super- 
stition, and  these  are  innumerable.  We 
shall  relate  some  of  them  in  other  articles. 

In  this  class  we  must  principally  place 
the  trials  for  witchcraft,  and  never  forget 
that  even  in  our  days,  in  1750,  the  sacer- 


I  dotal  justice  of  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzbure 
has  condemned  as  a  witch  a  nun,  a  gin 
of  quality,  to  the  punishment  of  fire. 
I  here  repeat  this  circumstance,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  mentioned,  that  it  should 
not  be  forgotten.  VVe  forget  too  much 
and  too  soon. 

Every  day  of  the  year  I  would  have  a 
public  crier,  instead  of  crying  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland  what  time  it  is  (which 
is  known  very  well  without  their  crying) 
cry, — It  was  on  this  day,  that  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  Magdebourg  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants were  reduced  to  ashes.  If  was 
on  the  14ih  of  May,  that  Henry  IV.  was 
assassinated,  only  because  he  was  not 
submissive  to  the  pope ;  it  was  on  such 
a  day,  that  such  an  abominable  cruelty 
was  perpetrated  in  your  town,  under  the 

.  name  of  justice. 

Th  ese  con  tin  ual  ad  vertisemen  ts  would 
be  very  useful ;  but  the  judgments  given 
in  favour  of  innocence  ao^inst  persecutors 
should  be  cried  with  a  much  louder  voice. 
For  example,  1  propose,  that  every  year, 
the  two  strongest  throats  which  can 
be  found  in  Paris  and  Toulouse  shall 
cry  these  words  in  all  the  streets: 
— It  was  on  such  a  day  that  fifty  magis- 
trates of  the  council  re-established  the 
memory  of  John  Calas,  with  an  anani- 
mous  voice,  and  obtained  for  his  family 
the  favours  of  the  king  himself,  in  whose 
name  John  Calas  had  been  condemned 
to  the  most  horrible  execution. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  another 
crier  at  the  door  of  all  the  ministers,  to 
say  to  all  who  came  to  demand  lettres- 
de-cachet,  in  order  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  property  of  their  relations,  friends, 
or  dependents, — Gentlemen,  fear  to  se- 
duce the  minister  by  false  statements,  and 
to  abuse  the  name  of  the  king.  It  is 
dangerous  t6  take  it  in  vain.  There  was 
in  the  world  oneGerbier,  who  defended 
the  cause  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
oppressed  under  the  weight  of  a  sacred 
name.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  bar  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  obtained  the  abo* 
lishment  of  the  society  of  Jesus.   Listen 

\  attentively  to  the  lesson  which  he  gave  to 
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the  society  of  St.  Bernard,  conjointly 
with  Master  Loiseau  another  protector 
of  vvidows. 

You  roust  first  know,  that  the  re- 
verend Bernardine  fathers  of  Clairvaux 
possess  seventeen  thousand  acres  of 
wood,  seven  large  fors^es,  fourteen  lai^e 
iarms,  a  quantity  of  fiefs,  bene6ces,  and 
even  rights  in  foreign  countries.  The 
yearly  revenue  of  the  convents  amounts 
to  two  hundred  thousand  livres.  The 
treasure  is  immense ;  the  abbot*s  palace 
is  that  of  a  prince.  Nothing  is  more 
just;  it  is  a  poor  recompense  for  the 
services  which  the  Bemardines  continu- 
ally render  to  the  state. 

It  happened,  that  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  named  Castille,  whose  bap- 
tismal name  was  Bernard,  believed,  for 
tliat  reason,  that  he  should  become  a 
Bernardine.  It  is  thus  that  we  reason 
at  seventeen,  and  sometimes  at  thirty. 
He  went  to  pass  his  noviciate  at  Lor^ 
raine,  in  the  abbey  of  Orval.  When  he 
was  required  to  pronounce  his  vows, 
grace  was  wanting  in  him :  he  did  not 
sign  them  ;  he  departed  and  became  a 
man  again.  He  established  himself  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  yeari*, 
having  made  a  little  fortune,  he  married, 
and  had  children. 

The  reverend  father,  attorney  of  Clair- 
vaux.  named  Mayeur,  a  worthy  solicitor, 
brother  of  the  abbot,  having  learned  from 
a  woman  of  pleasure  at  Paris,  that  this 
Castille  was  formerly  a  Bernardine,  plot- 
ted to  challenge  him  as  a  deserter,  though 
he  was  not  really  engaged,  to  make  his 
wife  pass  for  his  concubine,  and  to  place 
his  Children  in  the  hospital  as  bastards. 
He  associated  himselfwith  another  rogue, 
to  divide  the  spoils.  Both  went  to  the 
court  for  lettres-de-cachet,  exposed  their 
grievances  in  the  name  of  St.  Bernard, 
obtained  the  letter,  seized  Bernard  Cas- 
tille, his  wife,  and  tlieir  children,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  all  the  property,  and 
are  now  devouring  it,  you  know  where. 

Bernard  Castille  was  shut  up  at  Orval 
in  a  dungeon,  where  he  died  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  for  fear  that  he  should  de- 


mand justice.  Ills  wife  was  conducted 
to  another  dungeon,  at  St.  Pelagic,  a 
house  for  prostitutes.  Of  three  children, 
one  died  in  the  hospital. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  wife 
of  Castille  ohuiined  her  enlargement. 
God  is  just :  he  gave  a  second  husband 
to  the  widow.  The  husband,  named 
Lannai,  was  a  man  of  head,  who  disco- 
vered all  the  frauds,  horrors,  and  crimes 
employed  against  his  wife.  They  both 
entered  into  a  suit  against  the  monks. 
It  is  true,  that  brother  Mayeur,  who  is 
called  Dom  Mayeur,  was  not  hanged, 
but  the  convent  of  Clairvaux  was  con*- 
demned  to  pay  forty  thousand  livres. 
There  is  no  convent,  which  would  not 
rather  see  its  attorney  hanged  than  lose 
its  money. 

This  history  should  teach  you,  gentle* 
men,  to  use  much  moderation  in  the  fact 
of  let tres -de-cachet.  Know,  that  master 
Elias  de  Beaumont,  that  celebrated  de- 
fender of  the  memory  of  Calas,  and  mas- 
ter Target,  that  other  protector  of  op- 
pressed innocence,  caused  the  man  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
who  by  his  intrigues  had  gained  a  lettre- 
de-cachet  to  seize  upon  the  dying 
countess  of  Lancize,  to  drag  her  from  the 
bosom  of  her  fieimily,  and  divest  her  of 
all  her  titles. 

When  tribunals  give  such  sentences  as 
these,  we  hear  clappine  of  hands  from 
the  extent  of  the  grand  chamber  to  the 
gates  of  Pkris.  Take  care  of  yourselves, 
gentlemen  ;  do  not  lightly  demand  let- 
tres-de-cachet. 

An  Englishman,  on  reading  this 
article,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  a  lettre. 
de-cachet  V  We  could  never  make  him 
comprehend  it. 

SENTENCES  OF  DEATH. 

In  reading  history,  and  seeing  its 
course  continually  interrupted  with  inu- 
merable  calamities  heaped  upon  this 
globe,  which  some  call  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  consi- 
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derable  men  in  the  state,  in  the  church, 
and  in  society,  who  have  suffered  death 
like  robbers  on  the  highway.  Setting 
aside  assassinations  and  poisonings,  I 
speak  only  of  massacres  in  a  juridical 
form,  performed  with  loyalty  and  cere- 
mony, I  commence  with  kings  and 
queens;  England  alone  furnishes  an 
ample  list ;  but  tor  chancellors,  knights, 
and  esquires,  volumes  are  required.  Of 
all  who  have  thus  perished  by  justice,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  four  in  all 
£urope  who  would  have  undergone  their 
sentence,  if  their  suits  had  lasted  some 
time  longer,  or  if  the  adverse  parties  had 
died  of  apoplexy  during  the  preparation. 

If  fistula  had  gangrened  the  rectum  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  some  months  sooner, 
the  virtuous  De  Thou,  Cinq  Mars,  and 
80  many  others,  would  have  been  at 
liberty.  If  Bamevelt  had  had  as  many 
Arminians  for  his  judges  as  Gomerists, 
he  would  have  died  in  his  bed :  if  the 
constable  de  Luynes  had  not  demanded 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
lady  of  the  Marshal  d*  Ancre,  she  would 
not  have  been  burnt  as  a  witch.  If  a 
really  criminal  man,  an  a«lassin,  a  pub- 
lic thief,  a  poisoner,  a  parricide,  be 
arrested,  and  his  crime  be  proved,  it  is 
certain  that  in  all  times  and  whoever  the 
judges,  he  will  be  condemned.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  with  statesmen ;  only 
give  them  other  jadges,  or  wait  until 
time  has  changed  interests,  cooled  pas- 
sions, and  introduced  other  sentiments, 
and  their  lives  will  be  in  safety. 

Suppose  Queen  Elizabeth  had  died  of 
an  indigestion  on  the  eve  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart,  then  Mary  Stuart 
would  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  instead 
of  dying  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner  in 
a  chamber  hung  with  black.  If  Crom- 
well had  only  fallen  sick,  care  would 
have  been  taken  how  Charles  the  First's 
head  was  cut  off«  These  two  assassina- 
tions— disguised,  I  know  not  bow,  in  the 
garb  of  the  laws— scarcely  entered  into 
the  list  of  ordinary  injustice.  Figure  to 
yourself  some  highwayman  who,  having 


bound  and  robbed  two  passengers,  amuse 
themselves  with  naming  in  the  troop  an 
attorney-general,  a  president,  an  advo- 
cate  and  counsellors,  and  who,  having 
signed  a  sentence,  cause  the  two  victims 
to  be  hanged  in  ceremony  :  it  was  thus 
that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her 
grandson  were  judged. 

But  of  common  judgments,  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  against 
princes  or  men  in  place,  is  there  a  single 
one  which  would  have  been  either  exe- 
cuted, or  even  passed,  if  another  time 
had  been  chosen  ?  Is  there  a  single  one 
of  the  condemned,  immolated  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  would  not  have 
been  in  fttvour,  if  their  suits  had  been 
prolonged  until  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria?  The  prince  of  Cond^  was 
arrested  under  Francis  II.,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  commissaries; 
Francis  11.  died,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^  again  became  powerful. 

These  instances  are  innumemble ;  we 
should  above  all  consider  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Vanini  was  burnt  on  a  vague 
suspicion  of  atheism .  At  present,  if  any 
one  was  foolish  and  pedaniic  enough  to 
write  such  books  as  Vanini,  they  would 
not  be  read,  and  that  is  all  which  could 
happen  to  them.  A  Spaniard  passed 
through  Geneva,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  Picard,  John 
Calvin,  learnt  that  this  Spania^  was 
lodged  at  an  inn ;  he  remembered  that 
this  Spaniard  had  disputed  with  him  on 
a  subject  which  neither  of  them  under- 
stood. Behold  1  my  theologian,  John 
Calvin,  arrests  the  passenger,  contrary  to 
alUaws,  human  or  divine,  contrary  to  the 
right  possessed  by  people  among  all  na- 
tions ;  immured  him  in  a  dungeon,  and 
burned  him  at  a  slow  fire  with  gieea 
faggots,  that  the  pain  might  last  the 
longer.  Certainly  this  infernal  manosu- 
vre  would  never  enter  the  head  of  any 
one  in  the  present  day ;  and  if  the  fool 
Servetus  had  lived  in  good  times,  he 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear:  what  is 
called  justice  is  therefore  as  arbitrary  as 
fashion.   There  are  times  of  horrors  and 
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follies  among  men,  as  there  are  times  of 
pestilence,  and  this  contagion  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  world. 

SERPENTS. 

**  I  CERTIFY,  that  I  have  many  times 
killed  serpents  by  moistening  in  a  slight 
degree,  with  my  spittle,  a  stick  or  a  stone, 
and  giving  them  a  slight  blow  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  scarcely  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  small  eontusion.  19  Jan.  1767. 
Figuier,  Surgeon." 

The  above  suigeon  having  given  me 
this  certificate,  two  vritnesses,  who  had 
seen  him  kill  serpents  in  this  manner, 
Attested  what  they  had  beheld.  Notwith- 
standing, I  wished  to  behold  the  thing 
myself ;  for  I  confess  that,  in  divers  parts 
of  these  queries,  I  hare  taken  St.  Thomas 
of  Didymus  for  my  patron  saint,  who  al- 
ways insisted  on  an  examination  with  his 
own  hanos. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years,  this  opi- 
nion has  been  perpetuated  among  the 
people,  and  it  mignt  possibly  be  even 
eighteen  thousand  years  old,  if  Genesis 
hiul  not  supplied  us  with  the  precise  date 
of  our  enmity  to  this  reptile.  It  may  be 
asserted,  that  if  Eve  had  spit  on  the  ser- 
pent, when  he  took  his  place  at  her  ear, 
a  world  of  evil  would  have  been  spared 
human  nature. 

Lucretius,  in  his  fourth  book,  alludes 
to  this  manner  of  killing  serpents  as  very 
well  known : — 

Eit  atlqve  «C  ■crpcBi  bomlak  eonUeta  ■•Urla 
DbpcriiL  ae  wm  ntiiadBado  eoafidt  lp««. 

Llb.lT.T.«a,MS. 

Spit  OB  A  Mipeat,  and  hU  ^Agunr  Ue», 

Be  ttmlt  dcTOBM  UmMlf,  and  qolck^  dlca. 

'  There  is  some  slight  contradiction  in 
painting  him  at  once  deprived  of  vigour 
and  seS-devouring,  but  my  suigeon  Fi- 
guier asserts  not  that  the  serpents  which 
he  killed  were  self-devouring.  Genesis 
says  wisely,  that  we  kill  them  with  our 
heels,  and  not  with  spittle. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  winter  on  the 
19lh  of  January,  which  is  the  time  when 
serpents  visit  us.  I  cannot  fmd  any  at 
Mount  Krapak  ;  but  I  exhort  all  philo- 
sophers to  spit  upon  eveiy  serpent  they 
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meet  with  in  the  spring.  It  is  good  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  sa- 
liva of  man. 

It  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  employed 
his  spittle  to  cure  a  man  who  vras  deaf 
and  dumb. 

He  took  him  aside,  phiced  his  fingers 
on  his  ears,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
sighed  and  said  to  him, — **  Ephphatha," 
be  opened, — when  the  deaf  and  dumb 
person  immediately  began  to  speak. 

It  may  therefore  be  true  that  God  has 
allowed  the  saliva  of  man  to  kill  serpents; 
but  he  may  have  also  permitted  my  sur- 
geon to  assail  them  with  heavy  blows 
nam  a  stick  or  a  stone,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  die,  whether  he  spot  upon 
them  or  let  it  alone. 

I  beg  of  all  philosophers  to  examine 
the  thine  with  attention.  For  example, 
should  Uiey  meetFreron  in  the  street,  let 
them  spit  in  his  face,  and  if  he»die,  the 
fiict  will  be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  all  the 
reasoning  of  the  incredulous. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  beg  of 
philosophers  not  to  cut  oiT  the  head:t  of 
any  more  snails ;  for  I  affirm  that  the 
head  has  returned  to  snails  which  I  have 
decapitated  very  efiectively.  But  it  is 
not  enough  that  I  know  it  by  experience, 
others  must  be  equally  satisfied,  in  order 
that  the  hex  be  rendered  probable ;  for 
although  I  have  twice  succeeded,  I  have 
fiuled  thirty  times.  Success  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  snail,  the  time  in 
which  the  head  is  cut  off,  the  situation  of 
the  incision,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  kept  until  the  head  grows  again. 

If  it  is  important  to  know  that  death 
maybe  inflicted  by  spitting,  it  is  still  more 
important  to  know  that  heads  may  be 
renewed.  Man  is  of  more  consequence 
than  a  snail,  and  I  doubt  not  that  m  due 
time,  when  the  arts  are  brought  to  per- 
fection, some  means  will  be  found  to  give 
a  sotmd  head  to  a  man  who  has  none  at 
all. 

SHEKEL. 

A  WETGHT  and  denomination  of  money 
among  the  Jews ;  but  as  they  never  coined 
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money,  and  always  made  use  of  the  ooin- 
age  of  other  people,  dl  gold  coins  weigh- 
ing about  a  guinea,  and  all  silver  coins  of 
the  weight  of  a  small  French  crown,  were 
called  a  shekel ;  and  these  shekels  were 
distinguished  into  those  of  the  weight  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  those  of  the  weight  of 
the  king. 

It  is  said,  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  that 
Absalom  had  very  fine  hair,  from  which 
iie  cut  a  part  every  year.  Many  profound 
commentators  assert,  that  he  cut  it  once 
a  month,  and  that  it  was  valued  at  two 
hundred  shekels.  If  these  shekels  were 
of  gold,  the  locks  of  Absalom  were  worth 
two  thousand  four  hundred  guineas  per 
annum,  lliere  are  few  seignories  which 
produce  at  present  the  revenue  that  Ab- 
salom derived  from  his  head. 

It  is  said,  tliat  when  Abraham  bought 
a  cave  in  Hebron  from  the  Canaanite 
Ephron,  Ephron  sold  him  the  cave  for 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  of  current 
money  with  the  merchant  (probats  mo- 
netae publics). 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there 
was  no  coined  money  in  these  days,  and 
thus  these  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver 
became  four  hundred  shekels  in  weight, 
which,  valued  at  present  at  three  livres 
four  sous  each,  are  equal  to  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  livres  of  France. 

It  follows  that  the  little  field,  which 
was  sold  with  this  cavem,  was  excellent 
land,  to  bring  so  high  a  price. 

When  £leazer,the  servant  of  Abraham, 
met  the  beautiful  Rebecca,  the  daughter 
of  Bethnel,  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water 
upon  her  shoulder,  from  which  she  gave 
him  and  his  camels  leave  to  drink,  he 
presented  her  with  ear-rings  of  gold, 
which  weighed  two  shekels,  and  brace- 
lets which  weighed  ten,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  a  present  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
four  guineas. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  said, 
that  if  an  ox  gored  a  male  or  female  slave, 
the  possessor  of  the  ox  should  give  thirty 
shekels  of  silver  to  the  master  of  the  slave, 
and  that  the  ox  should  be  stoned  It  is 
apparently  to  be  understood,  that  the  ox 


in  this  case  has  produced  a  yety  danger- 
ous wound,  otherwise  thirty-two  crowns 
was  a  large  sum  for  the  neighbouihood 
of  Mount  Sinai,  where  money  vras  un- 
common. It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
many  grave,  but  too  hasty  persons  sus- 
pect, that  Exodus  as  well  as  Genesis  was 
not  written  until  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

What  tends  to  confirm  them  in  this 
erroneous  opinion,  is  a  passage  in  the 
same  Exodus: — "Take  of  pure  myrrh 
five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinna- 
mon half  as  much ;  of  sweet  calamus  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  shekels ;  of  cassia  five 
hundred  shekeb,  aAer-  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary;  and  of  olive  oil  a  ton,"  to 
form  an  ointment  to  anoint  the  tabernacle ; 
and  whosoever  anointed  himself  or  any 
stranger  with  a  similar  composition,  was 
to  be  put  to  death. 

It  is  added,  that  with  all  these  aroma- 
tics  were  to  be  united  stacte,  onyx,  gal- 
banum,  and  frankincense;  and  that  a 
perfume  was  to  be  mixed  up  according 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  or  perfumer. 

But  I  cannot  perceive  anything  in  this 
composition  which  ought  to  excite  the 
doubt  of  the  incredulous.  It  is  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  Jews — ^who,  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  stole  from  the  Egyptians 
all  which  they  could  bring  away — ^had 
also  taken  frankincense,  galbanum,onyx, 
stacte,  olive  oil,  cassia,  sweet  calamus, 
cinnamon,  and  myrrh.  They  also,  with- 
out doubt,  stole  many  shekels ;  indeed, 
we  have  seen,  that  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous partisans  of  this  Hebrew  horde  esti- 
mates what  they  stole,  in  gold  alone,  at 
nine  millions.    I  abide  by  his  reckoning. 

SHELLS, 

AND  SYSTEMS  FOUNDED  ON  SHELLS. 

It  has  happened  with  shells  as  with 
eels — ^they  have  founded  new  systems. 
In  several  parts  of  this  globe  masses  of 
shells  are  found,  and  in  some  others  pe- 
trified oysters ;  tlience  we  conclude,  that 
notwithstanding  the  laws  of  gravitation 
and  those  of  fluids,  and  notwithstanding 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  sea 
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covered  all  the  earth  some  millions  of  yean 
ago. 

The  sea  havinff  thus  successively  inun- 
dated the  earth,  has  formed  mountains  by 
its  currents  and  tides;  and  though  its 
flux  rises  only  to  the  height  of  nfteen 
feet,  in  its  greatest  swells,  on  our  coast  it 
has  produced  rocks  eighteen  thousand 
feet  high. 

If  the  sea  has  covered  every  place,  there 
vrasatime  in  which  theworld  was  peopled 
by  fishes  alone.  By  degrees,  their  fins 
have  become  arms;  their  forked  tails, 
being  lengthened,  have  formed  legs  and 
thiffhs ;  fmally,  fishes  have  become  men ; 
and  all  this  is  proved  by  the  shells  which 
have  been  dug  up.  These  systems  ad- 
mirably prove  the  horror  of  a  void  ;  sub- 
stantial forms ;  fflobular,  subtle,  and 
tubular  matter ;  the  negation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  body;  the  divining  rod  of 
James  Aimard;  pre-established  harmony^ 
and  perpetual  motion. 

It  is  said,  there  are  immense  wrecks  of 
ahells  near  Maestricht.  I  do  not  contra- 
dict it,  though  I  have  seen  very  few  there. 
The  sea  has  made  horrible  ravages  in 
these  quarters ;  it  has  swallowed  the  half 
of  Friesland,  having  covered  lands  for- 
merly fertile,  and  spared  others.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  truth,  no  person  dis- 
putes it — ^that  changes  have  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  a  long 
course  of  years.  An  earthquake  might 
physically,  and  without  contradicting  our 
nofy  books,  cause  the  island  Atlantides 
to  disappear  nine  thousand  years  before 
Plato ;  as  he  himself  relates,  though  his 
memoirs  are  not  correct.  All  this  how- 
ever fails  to  prove,  that  the  sea  produced 
Mount  Caucasus,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Alps. 

It  is  pretended,  that  there  are  fragments 
of  shells  at  Montmatre,  and  at  Courtag- 
non,  near  Rheims.  We  meet  with  them 
almost  everywhere,  but  not  on  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  as  is  supposed  by  the 
tystem  of  Mail  let. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  on  the  chain 
of  high  mountains  from  Sierra  Morena  to 
the  last  ridge  of  the  Appenines.    I  have 


sought  for  them  on  Mount  St.  Gothard^ 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Tarentais,  and  have  not  discovered 
any. 

One  physician  only  has  written  to  me, 
that  he  nas  found  a  petrified  oyster-shell 
near  Mount  Cenis.  I  ought  to  believe 
him,  and  I  am  very  much  astonished  that 
hundreds  have  not  been  seen  there.  The 
neighbouring  lakes  nourish  great  muscles, 
the  shells  of  which  perfectly  resemble 
those  of  oysters;  they  are  even  called 
little  oysters  in  more  than  one  pro- 
vince. 

Besides,  it  is  altogether  a  romantic  idea 
to  reflect  on  the  innumerable  number  of 
pilgrims  who  departed  on  foot  from  St. 
James  in  Galicia,  and  all  the  provinces, 
to  go  to  Rome  by  Mount  Cenis  with  shells 
in  their  bonnets !  They  came  firom  Sy- 
ria, Egypt,  and  Greece,  as  from  Poland 
and  Austria.  The  number  of  palmers 
has  been  a  thousand  times  more  consi- 
derable than  that  of  the  Hagis  who  have 
visited  Mecca  and  Medina,  because  the 
roads  of  Rome  are  more  easy,  and  they 
have  not  been  forced  to  go  in  caravans. 
In  a  word,  an  oyster  near  Mount  Cenis 

{>roves  not  that  the  Indian  ocean  enve- 
oped  all  the  lands  of  our  hemisphere. 

In  turning  over  the  earth,  we  some- 
times meet  with  strange  petrifactions,  as 
in  Austria  we  meet  with  medals  struck  at 
Rome ;  but  as  to  a  foreign  petri&ction, 
there  are  a  thousand  in  our  climates. 

Some  one  has  said,  that  he  would  as 
soon  believe  marble  to  be  composed  of 
ostrich  feathers,  as  porphyry  to  oe  com- 
posed of  particles  of  ursines.  If  I  ani 
not  deceived,  this  person  had  doubtless 
good  reason. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  discovered, 
or  at  least  it  was  thought  so,  the  skeletons 
of  a  rein  deer  and  a  hippopotamus,  near 
Estampes ;  and  thence  it  was  concluded, 
that  the  Nile  and  Lapland  had  been  for- 
merly on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans. 
We  should  rather  have  suspected,  that  a 
virtuoso  had  formerly  the  skeleton  of  a 
rein  deer  and  a  hippopotamus  in  his  ca- 
binet.   An  hundrra  other  such  examples 
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lead  us  to  examine  a  long  time  before  we 
beiie^e. 

Beds  of  Shells. 

A  thousand  places  are  filled  with  a 
thousand  beds  of  testaceous  and  crusta- 
ceous  substances  and  petrifactions ;  but 
let  us  once  more  remark,  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  either  on  the  extremities,  or  on  the 


>  and  fragments  of  their  shells  ai«  found 
everywhere  Why,  then,  should  we 
imagine  that  Indian  shells  are  amassed  in 
our  climates,  when  we  have  them  among 
us  by  millions  ?  All  these  little  fragments, 
about  which  so  much  noise  is  made  to 
establish  a  system,  are  for  the  most  part 
so  shapeless,  so  decayed,  and  so  indis- 
tinct, that  we  might  equally  believe  that 


sides  of  this  line  of  mountain,  vi^th  which  |  they  are  pieces  of  the  shells  of  crabs  or 
the  surface  of  the  globe  is  crossed .  It  is  1  of  crocodiles,  or  the  nailsof  other  animals, 
at  some  leagues  from  these  great  bodies ;  |  If  we  And  a  well-preserved  shell  in  the 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  lands;  in  caverns;  >  cabinet  of  a  virtuoso,  we  know  not  whence 
in  places  where  it  is  very  likely  that  there  |  it  comes ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  could 
were  lakes  which  have  disappeared ;  small  serve  for  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  the 
rivers  whose  courses  have  changed ;  con-  |  universe. 

siderable  brooks,  whose  sources  are  dry.  1  Once  more,  I  do  not  deny  that  at  an 
You  there  see  beds  of  tortoises,  crabs,  |  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  we  meet  with 
muscles,  snails,  minute  river  petrifactions,  {  petrified  oysters,  conches,  univalves,  pro- 
small  oysters  similar  to  those  of  Lorraine ;  \  ductions  which  perfectly  resemble  marine 
but  true  marine  substances  are  what  you  s  ones ;  but  are  we  sure  that  the  soil  of  the 
never  see.  If  there  were  any,  why  have  )  earth  cannot  produce  these  fossils  ?  The 
we  never  seen  bones  of  sea-aogs,  sharks,  \  formation  of  vegetable  agate,  should  it 
and  whales  ?  |  not  make  us  suspend  our  judgment  ?    A 

You  oretend  that  the  sea  has  lefl  in  !  tree  has  not  produced  the  agate  which 
our  lands  signs  of  a  very  long  stay.  The  |  perfectly  resembles  a  tree ;  neither  may 
most  certain  monument  would  assuredly  /  the  sea  have  produced  the  fossil  shells 
be  some  mass  of  porpuses  in  the  midst  of  |  which  resemble  the  habitations  of  little 
Genpany.  When  you  have  discovered  \  marine  animals.  The  following  facts  will 
them,  and  I  shall  have  seen  them  at  Nu-  ^  give  evidence  of  it. 
remburg  and  Frankfort,  I  will  believe  you ;  s  ^         •r»  •      t /-. 

but,  in  the  meantime,  permit  me  to  class  \  0/**^^  Fairies  Grotto. 

the  majority  of  these  suppositions  with  \  Grottos,  where  stalactites  and  stalag- 
tliat  of  the  petrified  vessel  found  in  the  j  mites  are  formed,  are  common.  There 
canton  of  Berne,  an  hundred  feel  under  j  are  such  in  almost  all  the  provinces, 
ground,  whilst  one  of  its  anchors  was  on  I  That  of  Ghablais  is  perhaps  the  least 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  \  known  to  men  of  science,  and  the  most 

I  have  sometimes  seen  beds  of  muscles  [  worthy  to  be  so.  It  is  situated  amidst 
and  snails,  which  have  been  mistaken  for ;!  frighthil  rocks,  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  of 
sea-shells.  I;  pines,  at  two  short  leagues  from  Ripailley 

If  we  could  only  fancy  that,  in  a  rainy  |  in  the  parish  of  Feteme.  There  are  three 
year,  there  were  more  snails  in  ten  leagues  j  grottos  arching  one  over  the  other,  hewn 
of  country  than  men  on  the  earth,  we  |  out  by  nature  in  an  inaccessible  rock, 
might  dispense  with  seeking  elsewhere  |  They  can  only  be  mounted  by  a  ladder, 
the  origin  of  these  fragments  of  shells  with  |  and  we  must  afterwards  climb  into  these 
which  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and  those  {cavities,  holding  by  branches  of  trees, 
of  other  rivers  are  covered  for  the  space  I  This  place  is  called  by  the  people  of  the 
of  several  miles.  There  are  many  of  tnese  \  province  the  Fairies*  Grotto  £ach  has 
snails  which  are  more  than  an  inch  in  |  m  its  floor  a  basin,  the  water  of  which  is 
diameter.  The  multitude  of  them  some-  j  supposed  to  have  the  same  virtue  as  that 
times  destroyed  vines  and  fruit  trees ;  j  of  St.  Reine.    The  water  which  distils 
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Snm  the  largest  has  fonned  in  the  vault 
the  figure  of  a  hen  covering  her  chitikens. 
Near  this  hen  is  another  concretion,  which 
perfectly  resembles  a  piece  of  bacon,  with 
Its  rind,  of  the  length  of  three  feet. 

In  the  basin  of  this  same  grotto,  in 
wnich  people  bathe,  are  found  figures  of 
firost,  such  as  are  sold  by  confectioners ; 
and  on  the  side,  the  form  of  a  spinning- 
wheel.  Women  of  the  environs  pretend 
to  have  seen  tn  the  eitremity  a  petrified 
woman  by  the  wheel,  but  recent  observers 
have  not  seen  this  woman.  Perhaps  the 
stalactite  concretions  formerly  outlined 
the  indistinct  shapela<^  form  of  a  woman, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  this  cavern  being 
called  the  Fairies*  Grotto.  There  was  a 
time  when  none  dare  approach  it ;  but 
since  the  figiu'e  of  a  woman  has  disap- 
peared, they  have  become  less  timid. 

Now,  if  a  systematical  philosopher 
reasoned  on  this  sport  of  nature,  might 
he  not  say, — ^These  are  true  petrifactions  ? 
This  flprotto  was  doubtless  formerly  inha- 
bited oy  a  woman;  she  spun  at  the  wheel, 
her  bacon  was  hung  up  on  the  ceiling, 
she  had  near  her  a  hen  with  her  chickens, 
she  eat  confectionary,  until  she  was 
changed  into  a  rock,  with  her  fowls,  ba- 
con, spinning-wheel,  distaff,  and  confec- 
tionary, as  Edith  the  wife  of  Lot  was 
changed  into  a  statue  of  salt,  Autiquity 
abounds  in  these  examples. 

It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to 
say  this  woman  was  petrified,  than  to  say 
that  these  little  shells  came  from  the  In- 
dian sea — this  shell  was  lefl  here  by  the 
sea  fifty  thousand  ages  ago— these  glosso- 
petres  are  the  tongues  of  porpuses  which  j 
assembled  one  day  on  this  nil  I,  only  to 
leave,  their  throats  behind  them«— these 
spiral  stones  formerly  contained  the  fish 
nautilus,  which  no  person  has  ever 
seen. 

0/  the  Falun  of  Touraine  and  Us  thelU. 

The  **  Falun  "  of  Touraine  is  at  last  re- 
garded as  the  most  incontestable  monu- 
ment of  the  sojourn  of  the  ocean  upon 
CNir  continent  for  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  ages ;  and  the  reason  is,  it  is  pretended  > 


tluU  mass  is  composed  of  puWvia 
shells. 

Certainly,  if  at  thirty-^ix  leagues  from 
the  sea  there  were  immense  banks  of  ma- 
rine shells  ;  if  they  were  flatly  placed  in 
regular  beds,  it  would  be  clear  tnat  these 
banks  had  been  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  and 
it  is  besides  very  likely  that  low  groimd 
and  flats  have  been  by  turns  covered  by 
and  free  from  vrater,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  and  forty  leagues ;  it  is  the  opinioD 
of  all  &ntiquity .  A  confused  recollection 
of  it  is  preserved,  which  has  given  rise  to 
so  many  fables. 

It  is  thus  that  Pythagoras  expresses 
himself  in  Ovid : — 

Nil  eqaMca  d«mre  dia  tab  imaglB*  wd<m 
Creditetlm.    8tc  ad  fermm  venSlU  ab  awOf 
8«c«la.    Sic  toiiek  T«m  ett  fomaa  loconm. 
Vidl  ego  qinod  f «iMt  qmmdaqi  •olidUibok  tcUaa 
£•■•  irctwB     Vldl  fMUi  cz  aqmurc  tcmit 
Bt  proeal  a  pclagv  eoncha  Jacqucre  oMiiMi  t 
Xt  vetvfl  Invaata  etc  lu  montlbua  aaehora  •hbubIs  i 
Qaodqaa  fuU  eaa^pas,  raUeai  decartaa  aqnara 
fecit :  et  elttlre  noDs  eat  dedactu  la  aqnor . 
Xqae  paladoaa  ■leda  kanaa  aret  arenli  t 
Qaaqae  slttlm  taletaat,  stagnata  paladlbua  bai 

For  nolblng  loag  coatlnaas  ia  one  moald. 

Ye  ag«i,  foa,  ftvta  tilTer  taniM  to  gold. 

To  biaae  from  tilTcr,  and  to  iroa  froto  braaa. 

E'ea  placea  oft  sack  chauge  of  fortaae  paaai 

Where  oace  waa  aoUd  land,  icaa  hare  1  eeeiic 

Aad  aolM  land,  where  oace  deep  teaa  have  baca, 

Sbella  far  Iroia  seaa,  llhe  qaaniea  oa  the  gnmad  f 

And  aacbort  bare  on  moaatala  tops  been  foand. 

Torrent*  have  made  a  vallef  of  a  pdida  i 

High  hiUi  bjr  deluge*  borne  to  the  mala. 

Deep  ■tandlag  lalics  snck'd  drr  hj  tblratf  aaadi 

And  on  late  talntf  earth  now  lakes  do  ttaad.  SAirmra. 

But  why  has  not  this  ocean  formed  any 
mountain  on  so  many  flat  shores  aban- 
doned to  its  tides  ?  And  why,  if  it  has 
placed  prodigious  masses  of  shells  in 
Touraine,  has  it  not  lefl  the  same  monu- 
ments in  other  provinces  at  the  same  dis- 
tance? 

On  one  side,  I  see  several  leagues  of 
shores  level  with  the  sea,  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy ;  I  cross  Picardy,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, lower  Germany,  Pomerania,  Prus- 
sia, Poland,  Russia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Tartary,  vriUiout  a  single  high  mountain, 
making  part  of  the  great  chain,  present- 
ing itselt  to  my  view.  I  can  travel  thus 
for  the  space  of  two  thousand  leagues  on 
level  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mere  hills.  If  the  sea,  originally  spread 
over  our  continent,  had  formed  moun- 
tains, how  is  it  that  it  has  not  nuuio  one 
in  this  vast  extent? 
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SHELLS. 


On  the  other  hand,  these  pretended 
banks  of  shells,  at  thirty  and  forty  leagues 
firom  the  sea,  require  the  most  serious 
examination.  To  this  province,  from 
which  I  am  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
distant,  I  have  sent  for  a  box  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  bottom  of  this  mass  is  evidently 
a  kind  of  calcareous  and  marly  earth, 
mixed  with  talc,  which  is  some  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  oae  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  pure  pieces  of  thi§  stony 
earth  are  a  little  salt  to  the  taste.  La- 
bourers make  use  of  it  to  fertilise  their 
grounds,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  its  salt 
fertilises  them  ;  the  same  is  done  in  my 
neighbourhood  with  gypsum.  If  it  was 
merely  a  mass  of  shells,  I  do  not  see  that 
it  could  manure  the  earth.  1  might  as 
well  throw  into  my  field  all  the  broken 
snails  and  muscle-shells  of  my  province, 
which  would  be  to  sow  upon  stones. 

Though  there  are  very  few  things  of 
which  I  am  certain,  I  am  sure  that  I 
should  die  of  hunger,  if  I  had  only  a  field 
of  old  broken  shells  to  live  upon. 

In  a  word,  it  is  certain,  as  far  as  my 
eyes  can  be  certain,  that  this  marl  is  a 
species  of  earth,  and  not  an  assemblage 
of  marine  animals,  which  would  be  more 
than  an  hundred  millions  of  millions  in 
number.  I  know  not  why  the  first  aca^ 
demician  afler  Palissi,  who  made  known 
this  singularity  of  nature,  could  say, — 
**  They  are  only  little  fragments  of  shells, 
and  very  recognisable  as  only  fragments ; 
for  they  have  their  cavities  very  distinctly 
marked,  only  they  have  lost  their  worms 
and  polish." 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  in  this  mass 
of  calcareous  stone  and  earth,  a  single 
oyster- shell  has  never  been  seen ;  but 
there  are  some  muscles,  because  this  mine 
is  surrounded  by  ponds.  This  alone  de- 
cides the  question  against  Bernard  Pa- 
lissi, and  destroys  all  the  wonders  which 
Itcaumur  and  his  imitators  would  give  to 
it. 

If  some  little  fragments  of  bhell,  mixed 
with  marly  earth,  were  really  sliells  of  the 
sea,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have 
been  in  this  state  from  times  which  as- 


tound the  imagination,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  tlie  re- 
volutions of  our  globe.  But,  then,  how 
could  a  production,  buried  fifteen  feet 
beneath  the  ground,  have  such  a  fresh 
appearance  ?  How  is  it  that  a  fresh  snail's 
shell  has  been  found?  Why  should  the 
sea  have  disposed  of  these  shells  to  this 
little  piece  or  ground  alone,  and  not  else- 
where ?  Is  it  not  most  likely  that  this 
falun,  which  has  been  taken  for  a  reser- 
voir of  minute  fish,  b  only  a  mass  of  cal- 
careous stone  of  small  extent  ? 

Besides,  the  experience  of  M.  de  la 
Sauvagere,  who  has  seen  beds  of  shells 
formed  in  a  soft  sione,  and  who  witnessed 
it  with  his  neighbours, — should  it  not,  at 
least,  inspire  us  with  some  doubts  ? 

Here  is  another  difficulty,  ahother  sab-> 
ject  of  doubt.  Between  Paris  and 
Arcueil,  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Seine, 
was  found  a  very  long  bank  of  stone,  all 
covered  with  marine  shells,  or  at  least 
such  as  perfectly  resembled  them.  A 
piece  has  been  sent  to  me,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, at  an  hundred  feet  depth.  The  shells 
must  there  be  necessarily  heaped  in  beds; 
they  are  scattered  and  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion .  This  confusion  alone  contradicts 
the  pretended  regularity  which  is  attri- 
buted to  thej'alun  of  Touraine. 

In  short,  if  iWis  fulun  was  produced  by 
the  sea,  it  has  come  nearly  forty  leagues 
into  a  flat  country,  and  it  has  not  formed 
any  mountain.  It  is,  tlierefore,  not  at  all 
probable  that  mountains  are  productions 
of  the  ocean ;  and  if  the  sea  came  forty 
leagues,  does  it  follow  that  it  has  been 
everywhere  ? 

Ideai  of  Palissi  on  supposed  Shells. 

Before  Bernard  Palissi  pronounced 
that  this  mine  of  marl,  of  three  leagues 
extent,  was  only  a  mass  of  shells,  farmers 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  tiiis  manure, 
not  suspecting  that  ihey  were  only  shells 
which  they  employed.  liad  they  no 
eyes?  Why  did  they  not  believe  i'alisst 
on  his  word  ?  This  Palissi  was,  besides, 
a  little  visionary.  He  published  the  book 
entitled,  *  The  Way  to  become  Hich,and 
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the  troe  Manner  by  which  all  Frenchmen 
should  learn  to  augment  and  multiply 
their  Treasures  and  Possessions ;  by 
Master  Bernard  Palissi.*  He  kept  a 
school  at  Paris,  where  he  declared  that 
he  would  give  money  to  those  who  would 
proye  to  him  the  falsity  of  his  opinions. 
This  kind  of  quackery  disgraced  hisshellst 
until  they  were  again  reinstated  in  opi- 
nion by  a  celebrated  academician,  who 
enriched  the  discoveries  of  Swammer- 
dam  and  Leuenhoeck  by  the  order  in 
which  he  placed  them,  and  who  wished 
to  render  service  to  physics.  Experience, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  deceitful,  and 
this falun  must  therefore  be  examined. 
It  is  certain  that  it  assails  the  tongue 
with  a  slight  tartness,  which  is  an  effect 
that  shells  will  not  produce.  It  is  incon- 
testable that  the  mass  is  a  calcareous  and 
marly  earth.  It  is  also  incontestable 
that  it  contains  some  muscle  shells,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  estimable 
author  of  the  Natural  History,  as  pro- 
found in  his  views  as  attractive  in  his 
style,  says  expressly,  <'  I  suppose  that 
shelb  are  the  materials  which  nature 
makes  use  of  to  form  most  stones.  I 
suppose  that  chalks,  marls,  and  lime- 
stones, are  only  composed  of  the  dust  and  ^ 
fragments  of  shells.  ' 

However  physically  clever  we  mav  be, 
we  may  go  too  &r.  1  confess  that  I  nave 
examined  for  twelve  successive  years  the 
lime-stone  which  I  have  used,  and  nei- 
ther myself  nor  any  of  my  assistants  have 
perceived  the  least  vestige  of  shells. 

Have  we  therefore  need  of  all  these  sup- 
positions, to  prove  the  revolutions  which 
our  globe  has  undergone  in  times  so  pro- 
digiously remote  1  Should  the  sea  have 
abandoned  and  covered  by  turns  the  low 
grounds  of  its  shores,  only  for  two  thou- 
sand leagues  long  and  fifty  wide,  it  would 
be  a  change  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
of  four -and -twenty  thousand  square 
leagues. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
tremblinfl^s  of  the  earth,  must  have  over- 
thrown a  great  quantity  of  the  surfiice  of 
the  globe ;  lakes  and  rivers  have  disap-  | 


peared;  towns  have  been  swallowed; 
islands  formed;  lands  have  been  sepa- 
rated ;  interior  seas  may  have  worked 
even  still  more  considerable  revolutions. 
Are  these  not  enough  ?  However  ima- 
gination may  like  to  represent  to  herself 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  nature,  she  ought 
to  be  content  with  these  sources  of  change, 
I  however  admit  it  to  be  proved,  that 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  ages  have  been 
required  to  work  all  the  revolutions  which 
have  happened  to  this  globe, and  of  which 
we  have  incontestable  evidences.  The 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  year)» 
of  which  the  Babylonians,  the  preceptors 
of  the  Egyptians,  boasted,  perhaps  would 
not  suffice ;  but  I  will  not  contradict  Ge- 
nesis, which  I  regard  with  veneration.  I 
am  divided  between  my  weak  reason, 
which  is  my  only  guide,  and  the  holy 
Jewish  books,  of  which  I  comprehend 
nothing  at  all.  I  always  confine  myself 
to  preying  to  God  that  men  persecute  not 
men ;  that  we  make  not  this  earth,  so 
often  overthrown,  a  valley  of  misery  and 
tears,  in  which  serpents,  destined  to  creep 
a  brief  minute  in  their  respective  holes, 
continually  dart  their  venom  against  one 
another. 

Of  the  SjfiUm  ofMaUUty  who^from  the 
inspect  ionofShelUyConcludeithai  ¥i$tte$ 
were  the  original  Parents  of  Men. 

Maillet,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  believed,  at  Grand  Cairo,  tliat 
he  perceived  our  continent  had  been  an 
entire  sea,  in  that  portion  of  eternity 
which  is  passed.  He  saw  shells,  and  thi:* 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  reasoned  :-— 
These  shells  prove  that  the  sea  was  for 
millions  of  ages  at  Memphis ;  therefore, 
Egyptians  and  apes  were  incontroverti- 
bly  produced  by  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Euphrates  departed  not  far  from  this 
idea,  wnen  they  affirmed  that  the  fiunous 
fish  Cannes  went  every  day  out  of  the 
river  to  catechise  them  on  the  shore. 
Derceto,  who  is  the  same  as  Venus,  had 
a  fish's  tail.  The  Venus  of  Hesiod  was 
produced  from  the  scum  of  the  sea. 
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It  is  perhaps  according  to  this  cos- 
mogony, that  Homer  says  the  ocean  is 
tne  father  of  all  things ;  but  by  this  word 
ocean,  it  is  said  that  he  meant  only  the 
Nile,  and  not  our  sea  or  ocean,  which  he 
knew  not. 

Tbales  taught  the  Greeks,  that  water 
ii  the  6r8t  principle  of  nature.  His  rea- 
sons are,  tnat  the  seed  of  all  animals  is 
aqueous ;  that  dampness  is  required  by 
all  plants ;  and  finally,  that  the  stars  are 
nourished  with  humid  exhalations  from 
our  globe.  This  last  reason  is  marvel- 
lous ;  it  is  pleasant  still  to  hear  of  Thales, 
and  of  the  anxiety  to  know  what  Athe- 
neus  and  Plutarch  thought  of  it. 

This  nourishment  of  the  stars  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  our  time;  and 
notwithstanding  the  sermons  of  the  fish 
Oannes,  the  arguments  of  Thales,  and  the 
imaginations  of  Maillet,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  passion  for  genealogies  which 
now  prevails,  there  are  few  people  who 
would  believe  that  they  descended  from 
a  turbot  or  a  cod-fish.  To  establish  this 
system,  all  species  and  elements  must 
absolutely  have  changed  into  one  an- 
other. Ovid's  Metamorphoses  would 
become  the  best  book  of  physios  ever 
written. 

Our  globe  has  doubtless  had  its  meta- 
morphoses, its  changes  of  form ;  uud  each 
globe  has  had  its  own ;  since,  all  being 
in  motion,  all  must  necessarily  have 
changed.  It  is  only  the  immoveable 
which  can  be  immutable ;  nature  is  eter- 
nal, but  we  are  of  yesterday.  We  may 
discover  a  thousand  signs  of  variations 
in  our  little  sphere.  These  signs  teach 
us  that  a  thousand  towns  have  been  swal- 
Vowed  up ;  that  rivers  have  disappeared ; 
that  for  long  tracts  of  country  we  walk 
upon  ruins.  These  frightful  revolutions 
overck>ud  our  spirits.  They  are  nothing 
at  all  for  the  universe, and  almost  nothing 
for  our  globe.  The  sea  which  leaves 
shells  on  a  shore  which  it  abandons,  is 
but  u  drop  of  water  which  dries  up  in  a 
Vettv  cup;  the  roo«t  horrible  tempests 
Mtf  Lat  the  light  motion  of  the  air,  pro- 
duced by  the  wings  of  a  fly.    All  our 


enormous  revolutions  are  a  grain  of  dust 
scarcely  disturbed  from  its  place.  Yet 
how  many  efforts  do  we  make  to  explain 
these  little  things  I  What  systems,  whut 
quackery,  to  give  an  account  of  tlie:<e 
slight  variations,  so  terrible  to  our  eyes ! 
What  animosities  in  these  disputes  1 
Conquerors  who  have  invaded  the  world 
have  not  been  more  proud  and  more  cruel 
than  the  venders  of  orvieian,  who  have 
pretended  to  know  it. 

The  earth  is  an  encrusted  sun,  says  this 
one;  it  is  a  comet  which  has  glanced  upon 
the  sun,  says  the  otlier.  Here  is  one  who 
exclaims  that  this  oyster  is  a  medal  of  the 
deluge ;  another  answers  him  that  it  has 
been  petrified  for  four  millions  of  years. 
Ah,  poor  people !  you  dare  to  speak  as 
roasters,  and  would  teach  the  formaiioii 
of  the  universe,  and  you  know  not  that 
of  a  worm,  or  of  a  straw. 

SIBYL. 

The  first  woman  who  pronounced  ora- 
cles at  Delphos  was  called  Sibylla.  Ac- 
cording to  rausaiiias,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter,  and  of  Lamia  the  daughter  of 
Neptune,  and  she  lived  a  long  time 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  From  her  ail 
women  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  sibyls,  who,  without  being  priestesses, 
or  even  attached  to  a  particular  oracle, 
announced  the  future,  and  called  tlieni- 
selves  inspired.  Different  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  had  their  sibyis,  or  preserved 
predictions  which  bear  their  name,  aiiii 
collections  were  formed  of  them. 

The  greatest  embarassment  to  the  an- 
oints was,  to  explain  by  what  happy 
privilege  these  sibyls  had  the  gift  of  pre- 
dicting the  future.  Platonics  found  the 
cause  of  it  in  the  intimate  union  of  the 
creature,  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection,  might  have  with  the  Divinity. 
Otliers  attribute  this  divine  property  of 
the  sibyls  to  the  vapoun  and  exhalations 
of  the  caves  which  they  inhabited.  Fi- 
nally, others  attributed  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  sibyls  to  their  sombre  and 
melancholy  humour,  or  to  some  singular 
malady. 
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St  Jerome  maintained,  that  this  gift  was 
to  them  a  recompense  for  their  chastity ; 
but  there  was  at  least  one  veir  celebrated 
one  who  boasted  of  having  haa  a  thousand 
lovers  without  being  married.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  sensible  in  St« 
Jerome,  and  other  fathers  of  the  church, 
to  have  denied  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
sibyls,  and  to  have  saia,  that  by  means  of 
hazarding  predictions  at  a  venture,  thev 
might  sometimes  have  been  fulfilled, 
particularly  with  the  help  of  a  favourable 
commentary,  by  which  words,  spoken  bv 
chance,  have  been  turned  into  facts  which 
it  was  impossible  they  could  have  pre- 
dicted. 

It  is  singular,  that  their  predictions 
were  collected  aAer  the  event.  The  first 
collection  of  sibylline  leaves,  bought  by 
Tarauin,  contained  three  books;  the  se- 
cond was  compiled  aAer  the  6re  of  the 
capitol,  but  we  are  ignorant  how  many 
books  it  contained  ;  and  the  third  is  that 
which  we  possess  in  eight  books,  and  in 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author 
has  not  inserted  several  predictions  of  tiie 
second.  This  collection  is  the  fruit  of 
the  pious  fraud  of  some  Platonic  Chris- 
tiass,  more  zealous  than  clever,  who  in 
composing  it  thought  to  lend  arms  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  put  those  who 
defended  it  in  li  situation  to  combat  Pa- 
ganism with  the  greatest  advantage. 

This  confused  compilation  of  different 
prophesies  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  1545  from  manuscripts,  and 
published  several  limes  after  witli  ample 
commentaries,  burthened  with  an  erudi- 
tion often  trivial,  and  almost  always 
foreign  to  Uie  text,  which  they  seldom 
enlightened.  The  number  of  works 
composed  for  and  against  the  authenticity 
of  these  sibylline  books  is  very  great,  and 
some  even  very  learned ;  but  there  prevails 
so  little  order  and  reasoning,  and  tlie  au- 
ihrrs  are  so  devoid  of  all  philosophic  \ 
spirit,  that  those  who  might  have  courage  - 
to  read  them  would  gain  nothing  but  en- 
nui and  fatigue.  The  date  of  the  publi- 
cation is  found  clearly  indicated  in  the 
fifth  and  eighth  books.    The  sibyl  is 
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made  to  say,  that  the  Roman  empire  will 
have  only  fifteen,  emperors,  fourteen  of 
which  are  designateo  by  the  numeral 
value  of  the  first  letter  of  their  names  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  She  adds,  that  the 
fifteenth,  who  would  be  a  man  with  a 
white  head,  would  bear  the  name  of  a  sea 
neighbouring  Rome.  The  fifteenth  of  the 
Roman  emperors  was  Adrian,  and  the 
Adriatic  gulf  is  the  sea  of  which  he  bears 
the  name. 

From  this  prince,  continues  the  sibyl, 
three  others  will  proceed  who  will  rule 
the  empire  at  the  same  time ;  but  finally 
one  of  them  will  remain  the  possessor. 
These  three  shoots  were  Antoninus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 
llie  sibvl  alludes  to  the  adoptions  and 
associations  which  united  them.  Marcus 
Aurelius  found  himself  sole  master  of  the 
empire  at  the  death  of  Lucius  Verus,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  169 :  and 
he  governed  it  without  any  colleague 
until  the  year  177,  when  he  associated 
with  his  son  Commodus.  As  there  is 
nothing  which  can  have  any  relation  to 
this  new  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
it  is  evident  that  the  collection  must  have 
been  made  between  the  years  1^9  and 
177  of  the  vulgar  era. 

Josephus,  the  historian,  quotes  a  work 
of  the  sibyl,  in  which  the  i?ower  of  tiabel 
and  the  confusion  of  tongues  are  spoken 
of  nearly  as  in  Geneas ;  which  proves 
that  the  Christians  are  not  the  first  au- 
thors of  the  supposition  of  the  sibylline 
books:  Josephus  not  relating  the  exact 
words  of  the  sibyl,  we  cannot  asceitain 
whether  what  is  said  of  the  same  event  in 
our  collection,  was  extracted  from  the 
work  quoted  by  Josephus;  but  is  certain 
that  several  lines,  attributed  to  the  sibyl, 
in  the  exhortations  found  in  the  works  of 
St.  Justin,  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  someotlier 
fathers,  are  not  in  our  collection  ;  and  us 
most  of  these  lines  bear  no  stamp  of 
Christianity,  they  might  be  the  work  of 
some  Platonic  Jew. 

In  the  time  of  Celsus,  sibyls  had  al- 
ready some  credit  among  the  ChristiunSy 
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as  it  appears  by  two  piossages  of  the  iui- 
swer  of  Origen.    But  in  time,  sibylline  j 
prophecies    appearing     fiivouiable    to  > 
Christianity,  they  were  commonljf  made  ( 
use  of  in  works  oif  controreny  with  much 
more   confidence    than    by  tlie  pagans 
thems^lTes,  who,  acknowledging  sioyls  to 
be  inspired  women,  confined  themselves 
to  saymg  that  the  Christians  bad  felsified 
their  writings,  a  ikct  which  could  only  be 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  the    two 
manuscripts,  which  few  people  are  in  a  J 
situation  to  make. 

Finally,  it  was  from  a  poem  of  the 
sibyl  of  Cumea,  that  the  principal  dogmas 
of  Christianity  were  taken .  Constantine, 
in  the  fine  discourse  which  he  pro- 
nounced before  the  assembly  of  the  samts, 
shows  that  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Viigtl  is 
only  a  prophetical  description  of  the  Sa- 
viour ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  immediate 
object  of  the  poet,  it  was  that  of  ^e  si- 
byl from  whom  he  borrowed  his  ideas, 
who,  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. 

He  believed  that  he  saw  in  this  poem 
the  mirade  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  a  vir- 
gin, the  abolition  of  sin  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  abolition  of  pun- 
ishment by  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  believed  he  saw  the  old  serpent  over- 
thrown, and  the  mortal  venom  with  which 
he  poisoned  human  nature  entirely 
deadened.  He  believed  that  he  saw, 
that  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  however  pow- 
erful it  might  be,  would  nevenheless 
suffer  the  dregs  and  traces  of  sin  to  re- 
main in  the  faithful :  in  a  word,  he 
believed  that  he  s4w  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced under  the  great  character  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  this  eclogue  there  are  many  other 
passages  which  might  have  been  said  to 
oe  copies  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  who 
apply  it  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ :  it  is 
at  least  the  general  opinion  of  the  church. 
St.  Augustin,  like  others,  has  been  per- 
suaded of  it,  and  has  pretended  that  the  ^ 
lines  of  Virgil  can  only  be  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Finally,  the  most  clever 
moderns  maintain  the  same  opinion. 


SINGING. 

QuetiUnu  on  Singings  Music,  Modular 
tionj  GeitieuiatioH^  Sfe» 

CouLO  a  Turk  conceive  that  we  have 
one  kind  of  singing  for  the  first  of  oui 
mysteries  whto  we  celebmte  it  in  music, 
another  kind  which  we  call '  motetis'  in 
the  same  temple,  a  third  kind  at  the 
opera,  and  a  fourth  at  the  theatre  ? 

In  like  manner,  can  we  imagine  how 
the  ancients  blew  their  flatee,  recited  on 
their  theatres  with  their  heads  covered  by 
an  enormous  mask,  and  how  their  declac . 
maiioh  was  written  down. 

Law  was  promulgated  in  Athens  nearly . 
as  in  Paris  we  sing  an  air  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf.    The  public  crier  sang  an  edict, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre. 

It  is  thus  that  in  Paris  the  rose  in  bud 
is  cried  in  one  tone ;  old  silver  lace  lo 
sell,  in  another;  only  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  the  lyre  is  dispensed  with. 

After  the  victory  of  Cheronea,  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  sang  the  decree 
by  which  Demosthenes  had  made  him 
declare  war,  and  beat  time  with  his  foot* 
We  are  very  far  from  singing  in  our  streets 
our  edicts,  or  finances,  or  upon  the  two 
sous  in  the  livre. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  melopee, 
or  modulation,  regarded  by  Aristotle  in 
his  poetic  art  as  an  essential  part  of  tm- 
gedy  was  an  even,  simple  chaunt,  like 
that  which  we  call  the  preface  to  mass, 
which  in  ny  opinion  is  the  Gregorian 
chaunt,  and  not  the  Ambrosian,  and 
which  is  a  t^e  melopee. 

When  the  Italians  revived  tragedy  in 
the  sbteenth  century,  the  recitative  was 
a  fnelopee,  which  could  not  be  written;, 
for  who  could  write  inflections  of  tl)e> 
voice  which  are  octaves  and  sixths  of 
tone?  They  were  learned  by  heart. 
This  custom  was  received  in  France  when 
the  French  began  to  form  a  theatre,  more 
than  a  century  afler  the  Italians.  The 
Sophonisba  of  Mairet  was  sung  like 
that  of  Tritsin,  but  more  grossly ;  for 
throats  as  well  as  minds  were  then  rather 
ooaner  at  Paris.    All  the  pans  of  the. 
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tetoTS,  but  portioulavly  the  •ctrows,  were  S  piece  between  an  actor  wbo  only  gesticn- 
noted  irom  memory  by  tradition.    Me-  !  lates,  and  another  who  only  sings.    1  he 
demoiselle  BauTal,  an  actress  of  the  time  !  thing  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  MoU^re,  re-  |  imjnacticable. 
cited  to  me,  about  sixty  years  ago  or  |     The   art  of  pantomimes,  which  are 


more,  the  commencement  of  the  part  of  \  played'  without  speakmg,  is  quite  differ- 
Eoulia,  in  Cinna,  as  it  had  been  played  |  ent,  and  we  have  seen  very  striking  ex- 
iu  the  first  representations  by  Ia  Bcaupi^.  |  amples  of  it ;  but  this  art  can  only  please 
This  modulation  resembled  the  declaims-  >  when  a  marked  action  is  represented,  a 
tion  of  the  present  day  much  less  than  ]  theati^^cal  event  which  is  easily  presented 
our  modem  recitative  resembles  the  man-  '.  tu  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  It 
ner  of  reading  the  newspaper.  |  can  represent  Orosmanes  killing  Zairu 

I  cannot  tetter  compare  this  kind  of  ^  and  killiDg  himself;  Semiramis wounded, 
iinging,  this  modulation,  than  to  the  ad-  i  dragging  herself  on  the  frontiers  to  the 
'mirabte  recitative  of  Lulli,  criticised  by    tomb  of  Ninus,  and  holding  her  son  in 
adorers  of  double  crocljets,  who  have  no  \  her  arms.      Iliere  is  no  ocx:asion  for 


knowledge  of  the  genius  of  our  language, 
and  who  are  ignorant  what  help  this 
melody  furnishes  to  an  ingenious  and 
sensible  actor. 

Theatrical  modulation  perished  with 
the  comedian  Duclos,  whose  only  merit 
being  a  fine  voice  without  spirit  and  soul, 
finally  rendered  that  ridiculous  which 
had  been  admired  in  Des  CEuilletSy  and 
in  Champmdl^. 

Tragedy  is  now  played  drily ;  if  we  were 
not  heated  by  the  pathos  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  action,  it  would  be  very  insipid. 
Our  age,  commendable  in  other  thmgs, 
is  tlie  age  of  dryness. 

it  is  true,  that  among  Uie  Romans  one 
actor  recited,  and  another  made  gestures. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  Abb6 
Dubos  imaginea  this  pleasant  method  of 
declaiming.  Titus  Livius,  who  never 
fails  to  instruct  us  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  that 
respect  is  more  useful  than  the  ingenious 
ana  satirical  Tacitus,  informs  us^  I  say, 
that  Andronicus,  being  hoarse  whUe 
siiq^ing  in  the  interludes,  got  another  to 
sins  for  him  while  he  executed  the  dance ; 
and  from  thence  came  the  custom  of 
dividhkg  interludes  between  dancers  and 
singers — **  Picitur  cantun^  egisse  magis 
visente  motu  quum  nihil  v<>pis  u^  im-  ]  sess,  in  which  the  word  shkve  is  found. 


pediebaC."    The  song  is  expressed  by  the 

dance.    *  Cantum  egisse  mi^s  vigente 

motu.''  With  more  vigorous  movements. 

Qjut  they  divided  not  the  story  of  the 


IS  no 
verses  to  express  these  situations  by  ges- 
tures to  the  sound  of  a  mournful  and 
terrible  symphony.  But  how  would  two 
oantomimes  paint  the  dissertation  of 
Maximus  and  Cinna,  on  monarchical  and 
popular  governments  ? 

Apropos  of  the  theatrical  execution  of 
the  Romans:  the  Abb€  Dubos  says, 
that  the  dancers  in  the  interludes  were 
always  in  gowns.  Dancing  requires  a 
closer  dress.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a 
suit  of  baths  built  by  the  Romans,  is 
carefully  preserved,  the  pavement  of  which 
is  mosaic.  This  mosaic,  which  is  not 
decayed,  represents  dancers  dressed  like 
opera-dancers.  We  make  not  these  ob» 
servations  to  detect  errors  in  Dubos ;  there 
is  no  merit  in  having  seen  this  antique 
monument  which  he  nad  not  seen ;  and 
besides,  a  very  solid  and  juskmind  might 
be  deceived  by  a  passage  of  Titus  Livius. 

SLAVES. 

Wbt  do  we  denominate  slaves  those 
whom  the  Romans  called  'servi,'  and 
the  Greeks  <  duloi  Y  Etymology  is  here 
exceedingly  at  fiiult ;  and  Bochart  has 
not  been  able  to  denve  thb  word  6om 
the  Hebrew. 

The  most  ancient  record  that  we  pos- 


is  the  will  of  one  Erroangaut,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  who  bequeathed  to  Bishop 
Fredelon  his  slave  Anaph— ^*  Anaphinut 
Slavonium.'*    This  Anaph  was  v^  for*; 
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tunate  in  belonging  to  two  bishops  sue-  ,  confessed,  that  of  all  wars,  that  of 
cessively.  >  Spartacus  was  the  most  just,  and  pos- 

it is  not  unlikely,  that  the  Slavonians  ?  sibly  the  only  one  that  was  ever  abso- 
carae  from  the  distant  north  with  other  <  utely  so. 

indigent  and  conquering  hordes,  to  pil-  >  Who  would  believe  that  the  Jews, 
lage  from  the  Roman  empire  what  that  ?  created  as  it  might  appear  to  serve  all 
empire  had  pillaged  from  other  nations,  <  nations  in  turn,  should  also  appear  to 
and  especially  iu  Dalmatia  and  Illyria.  \  possess  slaves  of  Uieir  own  ?     It  is  ob- 


All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  con-  \  children  of  Esau  would  become  bonds- 
fused  history  of  the  middle  ages  is,  that  \  men  to  the  children  of  Jacob ;  but  since, 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  known  >  under  a  different  dispensation,  the  Arabs, 
world  was  divided  between  freemen  and  I  who  call  themselves  descendants  of  Esau, 
slaves.  When  the  Slavonians,  Alains,  \  have  enslaved  the  posterity  of  Jacob. 
Huns,  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  |  The  Evangelists  put  not  a  single  word 
Vandals,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Nor-  !  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  which  recah 
mans,  came  to  despoil  Europe,  there  was  \  mankind  to  the  primitive  liberty  to  which 
little  probability  that  the  multitude  of  >  they  appear  to  be  bom.  There  is  nothing 
slaves  would  diminish.  Ancient  masters  \  said  in  the  New  Testament  on  this  state 
in  fact  saw  themselves  reduced  to  slavery,  \  of  degradation  and  sufiering,  to  which  one 


and  the  smaller  number  enslaved  the 
greater,  as  negroes  are  enslaved  in  the 
colonies,  and  according  to  the  practice  in 
many  other  cases. 

We  read  nothing  in  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  slaves  of  the  Assyrians 


half  of  the  human  race  was  condemned. 
Not  a  word  appears  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
tending  to  change  beasts  of  burthen  into 
citizens,  as  began  to  be  done  amonc^  our- 
selves in  the  thirteenth  century.    If  sla- 


and  the  Babylonians.  |  very  be  spoken  of,  it  is  the  slavery  of  sin. 

The  book  which  speaks  most  of  slaves  |  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  in 
is  the  Iliad.  In  the  first  place,  Briseis  |  St.  John,  the  Jews  can  say  to  Jesus — 
is  slave  to  Achilles ;  and  all  the  Trojan  !  '*  We  have  never  been  slaves  to  any 
women,  and  more  especially  the  pnn-  !  one."  They  who  were  at  that  time  sub- 
cesses,  fear  becoming  slaves  to  the  Greeks,  Mected  to  the  Romans;  they  who  had 
and  spinners  for  their  wives.  s  been  sold  in  the  market  after  the  taking 

Slavery  is  also  as  ancient  as  war,  and  >  of  Jerusalem ;  they  of  whom  ten  tribes, 
war  as  human  nature.  i  led  away  as  slaves  by  Salmanazar,  had 

Society  was  so  accustomed  to  thisde-  >  disappeared  from  the  hce  of  the  earth, 
gradation  of  the  species,  that  Epictetus,  |  and  of  whom  two  other  tribes  were  held 
who  was  assuredly  worth  more  than  his  |  in  chains  by  the  Babylonians  for  seventy 
master,  never  expresses  any  surprise  at  |  years ;  they  who  had  been  seven  times 
his  being  a  slave.  |  reduced   to  slavery  in  their  promised 

No  legislator  of  antiquity  ever  at-  <  land,  according  to  their  own  avowal ; 
tempted  to  abrogate  slavery ;  on  the  s  they  who  in  all  their  writmgs  speak  of 
contrary,  the  people  most  enthusiastic  for  >  their  bondage  in  that  Egypt  which  they 
liberty — the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemo-  \  abhorred,  but  to  which  they  ran  in 
nians,the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  <  crowds  to  gain  money,  as  soon  as  Alex- 
— were  those  who  enacted  the  most  se-  |  ander  condescended  to  allow  them  to 
vere  laws  against  their  serfs.  The  right  >  settle  there,  llie  reverend  Dom  Calmet 
of  life  and  death  over  them  was  one  of  I  says,  that  we  must  understand  in  this 
the  principles  of  society.     It  must  be  I  passage,  *  intrinsic  servitude,'  an  expla- 
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Etttioa  which  by  no  means  renders  it 
more  comprehensible. 

Italy,  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  a  part  of 
Germany,  were  inhabited  by  strangers, 
by  foreigners  become  masters,  and  na- 
tives reduced  to  serfs.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Seville,  Opas,  and  Count  Julian, 
called  over  the  Mahometan  Moors  against 
the  Christian  kings  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
reigned  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mahome- 
tans, according  to  their  custom,  proposed 
to  the  natives,  either  to  receive  circum- 
cision, give  battle,  or  pay  tribute  in  m6- 
ney  and  girls.  King  Roderick  was  van- 
quished, and  slaves  were  made  of  those 
who  were  taken  captive. 

The  conquered  preserved  their  wealth 
and  their  religion  by  paying;  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  Turks  have  since  treated 
Greece,  except  that  they  imposed  upon 
the  latter  a  tribute  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  the  boys  of  which  tliey  circum-' 
cise  and  transform  into  pages  and  janis- 
saries, while  the  girls  are  devoted  to  the 
harems.  This  tribute  has  since  been 
compromised  for  money.  The  Turks 
have  only  a  few  slaves  for  the  interior 
service  of  their  houses,  and  these  they 
purchase  from  tlie  Circassians,  Mingre* 
tians,  and  nations  of  Lesser  Tartary. 

Between  the  African  Mahometans  and 
the  European  Christians,  the  custom  of 
piracy,  and  of  making  slaves  of  all  who 
could  be  seized  on  the  high  seas,  has 
always  subsisted.  They  are  birds  of 
prey  who  feed  upon  one  another;  the 
A^erines,  natives  of  Morocco,  and  Tu- 
nisians, all  live  by  piracy.  The  knights 
of  Malta,  successors  to  those  of  Rhodes, 
formally  swear  to  rob  and  enslave  all  the 
Mahometans  whom  they  can  meet  with  ; 
and  the  galleys  of  the  pope  cruise  for 
Algerines  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Africa.  Those  who  call  themselves 
whites  and  Christians  proceed  to  pur- 
chase negroes  at  a  good  market,  in  order 
to  sell  them  dear  in  America.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  alone  have  renounced  this 
traffic,  which  they  account  flagitious. 


SECTION    II. 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  at  Mount 
Krapak,  where  it  is  known  that  I  reside, 
a  book  written  at  Paris,  abounding  in 
wit  and  paradoxes,  bold  views  and  har- 
dihood, resembling  in  some  respects 
those  of  Montesquieu,  against  whom  it 
is  written.  In  this  book,  slavery  is  de- 
cidedly preferred  to  domesticity,  and 
above  all  to  the  free  labour.  This  book 
exceedingly  pities  those  unhap[{y  free 
men  who  earn  a  subsistence  where  they 
please,  by  the  labour  for  which  man  is 
bom,  ana  which  is  the  guardian  of  inno- 
cence, as  well  as  the  support  of  life.  It 
is  incumbent  on  no  one,  says  the  author, 
either  to  nourish  or  to  succour  them; 
whereas,  slaves  are  fed  and  protected  by 
their  masters  like  their  horses.  All  this 
is  true ;  but  human  beings  would  rather 
provide  for  themselves  than  depend  on 
others;  and  horses  bred  in  the  forest 
prefer  them  to  stables. 

He  justly  remarks,  that  artisans  lose 
many  days  in  which  ihey  are  forbidden 
to  work,  which  is  very  true ;  but  this  is 
not  because  they  are  free;  bat  because 
ridiculous  laws  exist  in  regard  to  holi- 
days. 

He  says  most  truly,  that  it  is  not 
Christian  charity  which  has  broken  the 
fetters  of  servitude,  since  the  same  cha- 
rity has  rivetted  them  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries ;  and  that  Christians, 
and  even  monks,  all  charitable  as  they 
are,  still  possess  slaves  reduced  to  a 
frightful  state  of  bondage,  under  the 
name  of  '  mortaillables,  mainmortables,* 
and  ser&  of  the  soil. 

He  asserts  that  which  is  very  true, 
that  Christian  princes  only  affranchbed 
their  serfs  through  avarice.  It  was  in 
&ct  to  obtain  the  money  laboriously 
amassed  by  these  unhappy  persons,  that 
they  signed  their  letters  of  manumission. 
They  did  not  bestow  liberty,  but  sold  it. 
The  Emperor  Henry  V.  beean  :  he  freed 
tlie  serfs  of  Spires  and  Wurms  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  kings  of  France 
followed  his  example ;  and  nothing  tends 
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more  to  prove  the  value  of  liberty  than 
the  high  price  these  gross  men  paid  for 
it. 

Lastly,  it  is  for  the  men  on  whose 
condition  the  dispute  turns,  to  deeide 
upon  which  state  they  prefer.  Interro- 
gate the  lowest  labourer  covered  with 
rags,  fed  upon  black  bread,  and  sleeping 
on  straw,  in  a  hut  half  open  to  the  ele- 
ments,—«sk  this  man,  whether  he  will 
be  a  slave,  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
bedded;  not  only  will  he  recoil  with 
horror  at  the  proposal,  but  regard  you 
with  horror  for  making  the  proposal. 

Ask  a  slave  if  he  is  willing  lo  be  free, 
and  you  will  hear  his  answer.  This  alone 
ought  to  decide  the  question. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  a  la- 
bourer may  become  a  former,  and  a 
former  a  proprietor.  In  France,  he  may 
even  become  a  counsellor  of  the  king,  if 
he  aoquize  riches.  In  England,  he  may 
become  a  freeholder,  or  a  member  of 
parliament.  In  Sweden,  he  may  become 
«  member  of  the  national  states,  'niese 
possibilities  are  of  more  value  than  ^nt 
of  dying  neglected  in  the  comer  of  his 
master's  stable. 

SEcrroN  IH. 

Puffendorff  says,  that  slavery  has  been 
established  ''  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
opposing  parties.** 

I  will  believe  Puffendorff,  when  he 
shows  me  the  original  contract. 

Grotius  inquires,  whether  a  man  who 
is  taken  captive  in  war  has  a  right  to  es- 
cape ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  diat  iie 
speaks  not  of  a  prisoner  on  his  parole  of 
lK>nour.  He  decides,  that  he  has  no 
such  right;  which  is  about  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  a  wounded  man  has  no  r^t 
to  get  cured.  Nature  decides  against 
Grotius. 

Attend  to  the  following  observations  of 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  after 

Sinting  negro  slavery  with  the  pencil  of 
pli^ : — 

"  Mr.  Perry  says,  that  the  Moscovites 
fell  themselves  readily: — ^I  can  guess 


the  reason — their  liberty  is  worth  no* 
thing.*' 

Captain  John  Perry,  an  Englishman, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Russia  in  1714,  says  nothing  of  that 
which  the  Spirit  of  Laws  makes  him  say. 
Peny  contains  a  few  lines  only  on  the 
subject  of  Russian  bondage,  which  are 
as  follows : — "  The  czar  has  wdered,  that 
throughout  his  states,  in  foture,  no  one 
is  to  be  called  '  golup  *  or  slave ;  but 
only  'raab,'  which  signifies  subject. 
However,  the  people  derive  no  real  ad- 
vantage from  this  order,  being  still  in 
reality  slaves." 

The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
adds,  that  according  to  Captain  Dampier, 
**  every  body  sells  himself  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aehem.'^  This  would  be  a  singular 
species  of  commerce,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  voyage  of  Dampier  which 
conveys  such  a  notion.  It  is  a  pity,  that 
a  man  so  replete  with  wit,  should  hazard 
so  many  crudities,  and  so  frequently 
quote  incorrectly. 

SECTION  rv. 

Serfs  of  the  Body^  Serfs  of  the  Gkbe, 
Muiwnortf  SfC. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  there 
are  no  more  slaves  in  France ;  that  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  tlMUt 
slave  aiKl  Frank  are  contradictory  terms ; 
that  people  are  so  free  there,  many  finan- 
ciers die  worth  more  than  thir^  millions 
of  francs,  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Franks. 
Happy  French  nation  to  be  thus  free  I 
But  how,  in  the  mean  time,  is  so  much 
freedom  compatible  with  so  many  spe- 
cies of  servitude,  as  for  instance,  that  of 
the  SMtmnor^  ? 

Many  a  fine  lady  at  Paris,  wlio 
sparkles  in  her  box  at  the  opera,  is  igno- 
rant that  she  descends  from  a  fionily  of 
Burgundy,  the  Bourbonnais,  Franche 
Comt6,  Marche,  or  Auvergne,  which  for 
mily  is  still  enslKved,  mortaillalde  and 
mainmortable. 

Of  these  slaves,  some  are  obliged  to 
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work  three  days  a-week  for  the  lord,  and 
others  two.  If  they  die  without  children, 
their  wealth  belongs  to  the  lord;  if  they 
leave  children,  the  lord  only  takes  the 
finest  cattle  and,  according  to  more  than 
one  custom,  the  most  valuable  move- 
ables. According  to  other  customs,  if 
the  son  of  a  raainmortable  slave  visits 
not  the  house  of  his  &ther  within  a  year 
and  a  day  from  his  death,  he  loses  all  his 
&ther*s  property,  yet  still  remains  a 
slave ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  wealth  he 
may  acquire  by  his  industry,  becomes  at 
his  death  the  property  of  the  lord. 

What  follows  is  still  better:  An  honest 
Parisian  pays  a  visit  to  his  parents  in 
Burgundy  and  in  Franche  C!omt6,  re* 
sides  a  year  and  a  da^  in  a  mainmorta- 
ble  house,  and  retummg  to  Paris,  finds 
that  his  property,  wherever  situated,  be- 
longs to  the  lord,  in  case  he  dies  without 
issue. 

It  is  very  properly  asked,  how  the 
province  of  Burgundy  obtained  the  nick- 
name of  *  free,'  while  distinguished  by 
such  a  species  of  servitude  ?  It  is  vntkn 
out  douot  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Greeks  called  the  furies  Sumenides, 
'good-hearts.' 

But  the  moat  curious  and  moat  con- 
solatory circumstance  attendant  on  this 
jurisprudence  is,  that  the  lords  of  half 
these  mainmwtftble  territories  are  monks. 

If  by  chance  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a 
minister  of  state,  or  a  chancellor,  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  article,  it  will  be  vrell  fat 
him  to  recollect,  that  the  King  of  France, 
in  his  ordinance  of  the  18th  May,  1781, 
declares  to  the  nation, '*  that  the  monks 
and  endowments  possess  more  than  half 
of  the  property  of  Franche  Oomt^.'* 

The  Marquis  d'Aii^enson,  in  'Le 
Droit  Public  Eodesiastique,'  says,  that 
in  Artoia,  out  of  eighteen  ploughs,  the 
monks  possess  thirteen. 

The  monks  themselves  are  called  main- 
inortables,  and  yet  possess  slaves.  Let 
us  refer  these  monkish  possessions  to  the 
ehapter  of  contradictions. 

When  we  have  made  some  modest  re- 
aonatnmoes  upon  this  strange  tyranny 


on  the  part  of  people  who  have  vowed 
to  God  to  be  poor  and  humble,  they  will 
then  reply  to  us :  We  have  enjoyed  this 
right  for  six  hundred  years ;  why  then 
despoil  us  of  it  ?  We  may  humbly  re* 
j<Mn,  that  for  these  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand years,  the  weazels  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sucking  the  blood  of  our  pullets ; 
yet  we  assume  to  ourselves  the  rigfaf 
of  destroying  them  when  we  can  caich 
them, 

N.B.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  for  a  chartreux 
to  eat  half  an  ounce  of  mutton,  but  he 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  devour  the 
entire  subslmioe  of  a  fomily.  I  have 
seen  the  chartreax  in  my  neighbowfaood 
inherit  an  hundred  tiiousand  crowns 
from  one  of  their  mainmonahle  slaves, 
who  had  made  a  fortmie  by  commerce  at 
Frankfort.^But  all  the  truth  must  be 
told :  it  is  no  less  true,  that  his  iieunily 
enioys  the  .right  of  soliciting  alms  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  monks  have 
still  fifty  or  sizQr  thousand  slaves  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Time  has  not  been 
found  hitherto  to  reform  this  Christian 
jurisprudenee ;  but  something  is  begin-* 
ning  to  be  thought  about  it.  It  is  only 
to  wait  a  few  hundred  years,  until  the 
debts  of  the  state  be  paid. 

SLEEPERS  (THE  SEVEN), 

Fablb  supposes  that  one  Epimenides 
in  a  single  nap,  slept  twenty-seven  years^ 
and  thim  on  his  awaking  he  was  quite 
astonished  at  findii^  his  grandchildren 
married— who  asked  him  his  name — ^his 
firiends  dead,  his  town  and  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants  changed.  It  was  a  fine 
field  for  criticism,  and  a  pleasant  subject 
for  a  eomedy.  The  legend  has  borrowed 
all  the  fe^iueaof  die  iahle,  and  enlarged 
upon  than. 

The  author  of  the  Golden  Legend 
was  not  the  first  who  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiji,  instead  of  one  sleeper,  gave  ua 
seven,  and  bravely  made  them  seven 
martyrs.  He  took  his  edifying  history 
firom  Gregory  de  Tours,  a  veridical 
writer,  who  took  it  from  Sigebei^  who 
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took  it  from  Metaphrastes,  who  had 
taken  it  from  Nic«*phorus .  1 1  is  thus  that 
truth  is  handed  down  from  man  to  man. 

The  reverend  Father  Peter  Ribade- 
neira,  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  goes 
still  further  in  this  celebrated  Flower  of 
the  Saints,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Moli^'s  Tartufie.  It  was  translated, 
augmented,  and  enriched  with  engrav- 
ings, by  the  reverend  Antony  Girard, 
of  the  same  society :  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  it. 

Some  of  the  curious  will  doubtless 
like  to  see  the  prose  of  the  reverend  Fa- 
ther Girard :  behold  a  specimen  I 

^  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius, 
the  church  experienced  a  violent  and 
fearful  persecution.  Among  other  Chris- 
tians, seven  brothers  were  accused, 
young,  well-disposed,  and  graceful ;  they 
were  the  children  of  a  knight  of  £phe- 
8U8,  and  called  Maximilian,  Marius, 
Martinian,  Dionysius,  John,  Serapion, 
and  Constantine.  The  emperor  first 
took  from  them  their  golden  girdles; 
when  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cavern, 
the  entrance  of  which  Decius  caused 
to  be  walled  up,  that  they  might  die  of 
hunger." 

Father  Girard  proceeds  to  say,  that  all 
seven  quickly  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  again  until  they  had  slept  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  years. 

Father  Girard,  far  from  believing  that 
this  is  the  dream  of  a  man  awake,  proves 
its  authenticity  by  the  most  demonstra- 
tive arguments ;  and  wiien  he  could  find 
no  other  proof,  alleges  the  names  of 
these  seven  sleepers — name  never  being 
ffiven  to  people  who  have  not  existed. 
The  seven  sleepers  doubtless  could  nei- 
ther be  deceived  nor  deceivers,  so  that  it 
is  not  to  dispute  this  history  that  we 
speak  of  it,  but  merely  to  remark,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  fiibulous  event  of 
antiquity  which  has  not  been  rectified  by 
ancient  legendaries.  All  the  history  of 
CEldipus,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  is  found 
among  them,  accommodated  to  their 
style.  They  have  invented  little,  but 
mej  have  perfected  much. 


I  ingenuously  confess,  that  I  know  not 
whence  Nicephonis  took  this  fine  story. 
I  suppose  it  was  from  the  tradition  of 
Ephesus;  for  the  cave  of  the  seven 
sleepers,  and  the  little  church  dedicated 
to  them,  still  exist.  The  least  awakened 
of  the  poor  Greeks  still  go  there  to  per- 
fonn  their  devotions.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
and  several  other  English  travellers  have 
seen  these  two  monuments;  but  as  to 
their  devotions  there,  we  hear  nothing 
about  them. 

Let  us  conclude  this  article  with  the 
reasoning  of  Abbadie:  —  "These  are 
memoriab  instituted  to  celebrate  for  ever 
the  adventure  of  the  seven  sleepers.  No 
Greek  in  Ephesus  has  ever  doubted  of  • 
it,  and  these  Greeks  could  not  have  been 
deceived,  nor  deceive  anybody  else ; 
therefore  the  history  of  the  seven  sleepers 
is  incontestable.*' 

SLOW    BFXLIES  (VENTRES 
PARESSEUX). 

St.  Paul,  says,  that  the  Cretans  were 
all  *  liars,' '  evil  blasts,'  and  '  slow  bel- 
lies.' The  physician  Hequet  understood 
by  slow  bellies,  that  the  Cretans  were 
costive,  which  vitiated  their  blood,  and 
rendered  them  ill-disposed  and  mischiev- 
ous.  It  is  doubtless  very  true,  that  per- 
sons of  this  habit  are  more  prone  to 
choler  than  others  :  their  bile  passes  not 
away,  but  accumulates  until  their  blood 
is  overheated. 

When  you  have  a  favour  to  bee  of  a 
minister,  or  his  first  secretary,  mform 
yourself  adroitly  of  the  state  of  his 
stomach,  and  dways  seize  on  *  moUia 
frmdi  tempora.' 

No  one  is  ignorant,  that  our  character 
and  turn  of  mind  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  water-closet.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  sanguinary,  because  he 
had  tlie  piles,  which  afflicted  his  rectum 
and  hardened  his  disposition.  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria  always  called  him  '  cul 
pourri*  (sore  bottom)*,  which  nickname 
redoubled  his  bile,  and  possibly  cost 
Marshal  Marillac  his  life,  and  Marshal 
I  fiassompierre  his  liberty ;  but  I  cannot- 
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discover  why  certain  persons  should  be 
greater  liars  than  others.  There  is  no 
known  connection  between  the  anine 
sphincter  and  fidsehood,  like  that  very 
sensible  one  between  our  stomach  and 
our  passions,  our  manner  of  thinking 
and  our  conduct. 

I  am  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  by 
'slow  bellies'  St.  raul  understood  volup- 
tuous men  and  gross  feeders— a  kind  of 
priors,  canons,  and  abbots-commendar 
tory — ^rich  prelates,  who  lay  in  bed  all 
the  morning  to  recover  from  the  excesses 
of  the  evening,  as  Marot  observes  in  his 
eighty-sixth  epigram  in  regard  to  a  fat 
prior,  who  lay  in  bed  and  fondled  his 
grandson  while  his  partridges  were  pre- 
paring:— 

Ub  fro*  priew  son  petit  Cls  bdMh, 
Xl  minardalt  mn  matin  dun  m  eoaekc, 
Tudu  mit  la  pcrdilz  ea  fidMh,  ftc 

But  people  may  lie  in  bed  all  the 
momii^  without  being  either  liars,  or 
badly  disposed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
voluptuously  indolent  are  generally  so- 
cially gentle,  and  easy  in  their  commerce 
with  the  world. 

However  this  may  be,  I  regret  that  St. 
Paul  should  offend  an  entire  people.  In 
this  passage,  humanly  speaking,  there  is 
neither  politeness,  ability,  or  even  truth. 
Nothing  is  gained  from  men  by  calling 
them  evil  bc»sts ;  and  doubtless  men  of 
merit  were  to  be  found  in  Crete.  Why 
thus  outn^e  the  country  of  •  Minos, 
which  Archbishop  Fenelon,  infinitely 
more  polished  than  St.  Paul,  so  much 
eulogises  in  his  Telemachus  ? 

Was  not  St.  Paul  somewhat  difficult 
to  live  with,  of  a  proud  spirit,  and  of  a 
hard  and  imperious  character  ?  If  I  had 
been  one  of  the  apostles,  or  even  a  dis- 
ciple only,  I  should  infallibly  have  quar- 
relled with  him.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  fault  was  all  on  ms  side,  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Simon  Peter  Barionas.  He 
nad  a  furious  passion  for  aomination. 
He  often  boasts  of  being  an  apostle,  and 
more  an  apostle  than  his  associates— he 
who  had  assisted  to  stone  St.  Stephen,  he 
who  had  been  assistant  persecutor  under 
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Gamaliel,  and  who  vras  called  upon  to 
weep  longer  for  his  crimes  than  St.  Peter 
for  his  weakness  I — always  however  hu^^ 
manly  speaking. 

He  boasts  of  being  a  Roman  citizen 
born  at  Tarsus,  whereas  St.  Jerome  pre- 
tends, that  he  was  a  poor  provincial  Jew, 
bom  at  Giscala  in  Galilee.  In  his  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  small  flock  of  his 
brethren,  he  always  speaks  magisterially 
— **  I  will  come,''  says  he  to  certain  Co- 
rinthians, *'  and  I  will  judge  of  you  all 
on  the"  testimony  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses ;  and  I  will  neither  pardon  those 
who  have  sinned,  nor  others."  This '  nor 
others '  is  somewhat  severe. 

Many  men  at  present  would  be  dis- 
posed to  take  the  part  of  St.  Peter  against 
St.  Paul,  but  for  the  episode  of  Auuiias 
and  Sapphira,  whidi  has  intimidated 
persons  inclined  to  bestow  alms. 

I  return  to  my  text  of  the  Cretan  liars, 
evil  beasts,  and  slow  bellies  ;  and  I  re- 
commend to  all  missionaries  never  to 
commence  their  labours  among  any  peo- 
ple with  insults. 

It  is  not  that  I  r^;ard  the  Cretans  as 
the  most  just  and  respectable  of  men,  as 
they  were  called  by  mbulous  Greece.  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  their  pretended 
virtue  with  the  pretended  bull  of  which 
the  beautiful  Pasiphs  was  so  much 
enamoured;  nor  with  the  skill  exerted 
by  the  artimn  Dtedalus  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cow  of  brass,  by  which  Pasiphae 
was  enabled  to  produce  a  Minotaur,  to 
whom  the  pious  and  equitable  Minos 
sacrificed  every  year — ^and  not  every  nine 
years — seven  grown-up  boys  and  seven 
vi^s  of  Athens. 

It  is  not  that  I  believe  in  the  hundred 
large  cities  in  Crete,  meaning  a  hundred 
poor  villages  standing  upon  a  long  and 
narrow  rock,  with  two  or  three  towQs. 
It  is  to  be  r^etted,  that  Rollin,  in  his 
elegant  compilation  of  Ancient  History, 
has  repeated  so  many  of  the  ancient  &- 
bles  ot  Crete,  and  that  of  Minos  among 
others. 

With  respect  to  the  poor  Greeks  and 
Jews  who  now  inhabit  the  steep  moon- 
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tarns  of  thu  island,  under  the  goTern-  ( 
ment  of  a  pacha,  they  may  possibly  be 
liars  and  evil  disposed,  bat  I  cannot  tell 
if  they  are  slow  of  digestion :  I  sincerely 
hope  however  that  they  have  sufficient  to 
eat. 

SOCIETY  (ROYAL)  OF  LONDON, 
AND  ACADEMIES. 

Great  men  have  all  been  formed 
either  before  academies  or  independent 
of  them.  Homer  and  Phidias,  Sopho- 
cles and  Apelles,  Virgil  and  Vitnivius, 
Ariosto  and  Michael  /^gelo,  were  none 
of  them  academicians.  Tasso  encoun- 
tered only  unjust  criticism  from  the  Aca» 
demv  della  Crusca,  and  Newton  was  not 
indebted  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon 
for  his  discoveries  in  optics,  upon  gravi- 
tation, upon  the  integral  calculus,  and 
upon  chronology.  Of  what  use  then  are 
academies  ?  To  cherish  the  fire  which 
great  genius  has  kindled. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
formed  in  1660,  six  years  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Science.  It  has  no 
rewards  like  ours,  but  neither  has  it  any 
of  the  disagreeable  distinctions  invented 
by  the  Abb6  Bignon,  who  divided  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  between  those  who 
paid,  and  honorary  members  who  were 
not  learned.  The  society  of  London 
beine  independent,  and  only  self-encou- 
raged, has  been  composed  of  members 
who  have  discovered  the  laws  of  light,  of 
gravitation,  of  the  aberration  of  the  stars, 
the  reflecting  telescope,  the  fire  engine, 
solar  microscope,  and  many  other  inven- 
tions, as  useful  as  admirable.  Could 
they  have  had  greater  men,  had  they 
admitted  pensionaries  or  honorary  mem-  . 
bers? 

The  famous  Doctor  Swift,  in  the  last 
;years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
formed  the  idea  of  establishmg  an  aca^ 
demy  for  the  English  language,  after  the 
model  of  the  Ac^emie  Franpaise.   This 

goject  was  countenanced  by  the  Earl  of 
xford,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
still  more  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  secre- 
taiy  of  state,  who  posseued  the  gift  of 


speaking  extempore  in  parliament  wtfii 
as  much  purity  as  Doctor  Swift  com* 
posed  in  his  closet,  and  who  would  have 
been  the  patron  and  ornament  of  Uiis 
academy.  The  members  likely  to  com- 
pose it  were  men  whose  works  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  language.  Doc- 
tor Swift  would  have  been  one,  and  Mr. 
Prior,  whom  we  had  among  us  a  public 
minister,  and  who  enjoyed  a  similar  re- 
putation in  England  to  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine among  ourselves.  There  were  also 
Mr.  Pope,  the  English  Boileau,  and  Mr. 
Congreve,  whom  &ey  call  their  Moli^re, 
and  many  more  whose  names  escape  my 
recollection.  The  queen  however  dying 
suddenly,  the  Whigs  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  occupy  themselves  in  hanging 
the  protectors  of  academies,  a  process 
whicn  is  very  injurious  to  the  belles- 
lettres.  The  members  of  this  body 
would  have  enjoyed  much  greater  advan- 
tages than  were  possessed  by  the  first 
who  composed  tne  French  academy. 
Swift,  Prior,  Conereve,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  &c ,  had  fixed  the  English  lan- 
guage by  their  writings,  whereas  Chape- 
lain,  Colletet,  Cassaigne,  Faret,  and 
Cotin,  our  first  academicians,  were  a 
scandal  to  the  nation ;  and  their  names 
have  become  so  ridiculous,  that  if  any 
author  had  the  misfortune  to  be  called 
Chapelain  or  Cotin  at  present,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  change  his  name. 

Above  all,  the  labours  of  an  English 
academy  would  have  materially  differed 
from  our  own.  One  day,  a  wit  of  that 
country  asked  me  for  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  composes  no  me- 
moirs, I  replied ;  but  it  has  caused  sixty 
or  eighty  volumes  of  compliments  to  be 
printed.  He  ran  through  one  or  two, 
but  was  not  able  to  comprehend  the 
style,  although  perfectly  able  to  under- 
stand our  best  authors.  All  that  I  can 
learn  by  these  fine  compositions,  said  he 
to  me,  is,  that  the  new  member,  havin^i^ 
assured  the  body  that  his  predecessor 
was  a  great  man.  Cardinal  feichelieu  a 
very  great  man,  and  Chancellor  Sexier 
a  tolerably  great  man,  the  president 
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nspltes  by  a  similar  string  of  assurances, 
to  which  he  adds  a  new  one,  implying 
that  the  new  member  is  also  a  sort  of 
great  man ;  and  as  for  himself,  the  pre- 
sident, he  may  also  perchance  possess  a 
spice  of  pretension.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive by  what  fatality  all  the  academical 
speeches  are  so  little  honourable  to  tlie 
body.  **  Vitium  est  temporis,  potius 
•quam  hominis.''  It  insensibly  became  a 
custom  for  every  academician  to  repeat 
those  eulogies  at  his  reception ;  and  thus 
the  body  imposed  upon  themselves  a  kind 
of  obligation  to  fatigue  the  public.  If 
we  wish  to  discover  the  reason  why  the 
most  brilliant  among  the  men  of  genius, 
who  have  been  chosen  of  this  body,  have 
so  frequently  made  the  worst  speeches, 
the  cause  may  be  easily  explained.  It 
is,  that  they  have  been  anxious  to  shine, 
and  to  treat  worn-out  matter  in  anew 
way.  The  necessity  of  saying  some- 
thing; the  embarrassment  produced  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  nothing  to 
say;  and  the  desire  to  exhibit  ability, 
are  three  things  sufficient  to  render  even 
a  great  man  ridiculous.  Unable  to  dis- 
cover new  thoughts,  the  new  members 
&tigue  themselves  for  novel  terms  of  ex- 
pression, and  often  speak  without  think- 
mg;  like  men  who,  afiecting  to  chew 
with  nothing  in  their  mouths,  seem  to 
eat  while  perishing  with  hunger.  Instead 
of  a  law  in  the  French  academy  to  have 
these  speeches  printed,  a  law  should  be 
passed  in  prevention  of  that  absurdity. 

•  The  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  im- 
posed upon  itself  a  task  more  judicious 
and  usenil, — that  of  presentii^  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  memoirs  compris- 
mg  the  most  critical  and  curious  disiqui- 
sitions  and  researches.  These  memoirs 
are  already  held  in  great  esteem  by  fo- 
reigners. It  is  only  desirable,  that  some 
subjects  were  trealed  more  profoundly, 
and  others  not  treated  of  at  all.  They 
mi^t,  for  example,  verv  well  dispense 
with  dissertations  upon  tke  prerogative  of 
the  right  hand  over  the  left;  and  of 
other  enquiries  which,  under  a  less  ridi- 
«nlous  title,  are  not  less  frivolous.    The 


Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its  more  diffi- 
cult and  useful  investisation,  embraces  a 
study  of  nature,  and  ue  improvement  of 
the  arts;  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  that 
studies  so  profound  and  perseveringly 
pursued,  calculations  so  exact,  and  dis- 
coveries so  refined,  will  in  the  end  pro- 
duced corresponding  benefit  to  the  world 
at  large. 

As  to  the  French  Academy,  what  ser- 
vices might  it  not  render  to  letters,  to  the 
language,  and  the  nation,  if,  instead  of 
printing  volumes  of  compliments  every 
year,  it  would  reprint  the  best  works  of 
the  age  of  Louis  aIV.,  purified  from  all 
the  £ults  of  language  which  have  crept 
into  them!  Gomeille  and  Moli^re  are 
full  of  them,  and  they  swarm  in  La 
Fontaine.  Those  which  could  not  be 
corrected  might  at  least  be  marked,  and 
Europe  at  large,  which  reads  these  au- 
thors, would  then  learn  our  language 
with  certainty,  and  its  purity  would  be 
for  ever  fixed.  Good  French  books, 
printed  with  care  at  the  expense  of  the 
King,  would  be  one  of  the  most  glorious 
monuments  of  the  nation.  I  have  heard 
say,  that  M.  Despreaux  once  made  this 
proposal,  which  has  since  been  renewed 
by  a  man,  whose  wit,  wisdom,  and  sound 
criticism,  are  generally  acknowledged; 
but  this  idea  has  met  with  the  fate  of 
severel  other  useful  projects — that  of  be- 
ing approved  and  neglected. 

SOCINIANS,  ARIANS,  OR  ANTI- 
TRINITARIANS. 

There  is  in  England  a  small  sect, 
composed  of  ecclesiastics,  and  some  very 
learned  laymen,  who  take  neither  the 
name  of  Arians,  nor  of  Socinians,  but 
who  are  altogether  opposed  to  St. 
Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
and  who  assert  unequivocally,  that  the 
Father  is  greater  than  the  Son. 

You  have  heard  of  a  certain  orthodox 
bishop,  vrho,  in  order  to  convince  an 
emperor  of  consubstantiality,  chucked 
the  son  of  the  emperor  under  the  chin, 
and  pulled  his  nose  in  the  presence  of 
his  sacred  majesty.    The  emperor  was 
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about  to  throw  the  bishop  out  of  the  i  dam,  Doctor  Clarke  is  the  moet  learned 
mindowy  when  the  good  man  addressed  \  and  honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  him  Uiis  very  pleasant  and  conyinciog  ]  wants  but  one  qualification."  "  What  is 
speech : — *'  Sire,  if  yodr  msjesty  is  so  |  that  V*  said  the  queen.  **  That  of  being 
angry  at  my  &ilure  in  respect  to  your  |  a  Christian/'  replied  the  benerolent  doc- 
son,  how  do  you  think  God  will  treat  \  tor.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
those  who  refuse  to  Jesus  Christ  the  s  Clarke  was  deceived  in  his  calculations, 
titles  which  are  due  to  him  V  The  peo-  >  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  orthodox 
pie  of  whom  1  speak  say,  that  the  holy 


bishop  was  very  ill-advised;  that  his 
argument  was  anything  but  conclusive : 
and  that  the  emperor  should  have  re- 


modes  of  failing  in  proper  respect ;  the 
first  is  to  be  wanting  m  honour  to  my 
son,  and  the  second  to  pay  him  the  ho- 
mage which  is  due  to  me. 


primate  than  an  Arian  rector. 
We  witness  the  same  revolutions  in 

rions  as  in  empires.     This  party, 
'three    centuries  of  triumph    and 


plied  to  him, — Learn  that  there  are  two  ]  twelve  of  oblivion,  has  sprung  again 


horn  its  ashes ;  but  it  has  chosen  its 
time  amiss,  when  all  the  world  is  sa- 
tiated with  controversy  and  with  the  dis- 
putation of  opposing  sects.    It  is  yet  too 


However  this  may  be,  the  party  of  \  small  to  obtain  permission  for  public 
Arius  is  beginning  to  revive  in  England,  \  worship,  which  it  will  obtain  without 
in  Holland,  and  in  Poland.  The  great  >  doubt,  when  it  becomes  sufficiently  nu- 
Newton  has  done  this  opinion  the  honour  |  merous ;  but  society  is  at  present  luke- 
to  fiivour  it.  This  philosopher  was  of  \  warm  on  all  this,  and  there  are  few.  for- 
opinion,  that  the  Unitarians  reasoned  |  tunes  to  be  maide,  either  by  new  or 
more  geometrically  than  we  do.  The  \  revived  religions.  It  is  not,  in  the  mean 
firmest  patron  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  how-  !  time,  a  pleasant  fiict,  that  Luther,  Cal- 
ever,  was  the  illustrious  Doctor  Clarke.  |  vin,  Zuinglius^  all  writers  who  at  present 
This  man  of  rigid  virtue  and  gentle  |  cannot  be  read,  have  founded  sects  which 
character,  who  loved  his  opinions  better  \  divide  Europe ;  that  the  ignorant  Maho- 
even  than  making  proselytes,  solely  oc-  |  met  has  given  a  religion  to  Asia  and 
cupied  in  calculations  and  demonstra-  |  Africa ;  and  that  Messrs.  Newton, 
tions,  and  blind  to  every  thing  else,  was  !  Clarke,  Locke,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  the  great- 
a  sort  of  reasoning  machine.  It  is  he  >  est  philosophers,  and  the  best  writers  of 
who  is  Uie  author  of  a  book  little  read,  |  their  age,  have  scarcely  been  able  to  es- 
but  in  some  estimation,  '*  Upon  the  £x-  \  tablish  a  petty  flock.  This  it  is  to  come 
istence  of  God,'*  and  of  another  more  |  into  the  worid  at  a  proper  time.  If  Car- 
intellisible,  but  much  disregarded, ''  On  |  dinal  de  Retz  lived  at  present,  he  would 
the  Iruth  of  the  Christian  Religion.'*  j  not  operate  upon  ten  women  in  Paris. 
He  did  not  engage  in  those  refined  and  |  If  Cromwell  rose  again,  who  cut  off  a 
schohistic  disputes  which  our  fiiend  calls  !  king's  head,  and  made  himself  sovereign, 
venerable  nonsense,  but  contented  him-  <  he  would  be  nothing  beyond  a  simple 
self  with  causing  a  book  to  be  printed,  \  citizen  of  London, 
which  contains  all  the  testimonies  of  the  j  c/\m?  atttc 

eariy  centuries,  for  and  against  Unita-  \  SOCRATES, 

rianism,  and  leaves  the  task  of  summing  |  Is  the  mould  broken  of  those  who 
up  and  counting  votes  to  the  reader.  |  loved  virtue  for  itself,  of  a  Confucius,  a 
Tnis  book  drew  a  variety  of  attacks  upon  I  Pythagoras,  a  Thales,  a  Socrates  ?  In 
the  doctor ;  but  it  would  not  have  pre-  j  their  time,  there  were  crowds  of  devo- 
vented  him  from  being  Archbishop  of  [  tees  to  their  pagods  and  divinities;  minds 
Canterbury,  had  not  a  doctor  named  $  struck  with  fear  of  Cerberus  and  of  tlie 
Gibson,  who  doubtless  had  bis  reasons,  I  Furies,  who  underwent  initiations,  pil- 
said  to  the  queen  his  patroness—'^  Ma-  '  grimages,  and  mysteries,    who  gained 
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themseWes  in  ofierings  of  black  sheep. 
All  times  have  seen  those  unfortunates  of 
whom  Lucretius  speaks : — 

Qnl  q«oe«BM|nfl  tamca  miseii  venrr*  parcntaat, 
Ki  niffu  mActoai  p«cii4m,  et  nudim  IMvis 
111  fenas  mltniDt }  inoltoqae  In  tcImu  aceriiU 
Aerioa  ■drenaat  uitmas  ad  relfgloncnL 

LvoBSTiua,  book  BL*  U,  M. 

Wbo  laniieo  black  ihocp  on  omr  tomb 
To  pie 't  the  nanct  i  and  of  all  the  ro«t 
Wken  cam  and  daagcn  pr«w>  gnnr  BMWt  devowt. 

CaaacB. 

Mortifications  were  in  use ;  the  priests 
of  Cybele  castrated  themseWes  to  pre- 
serve continence.  How  comes  it,  that 
among  all  the  martyrs  of  superstition, 
antiquity  reckons  not  a  single  great  man 
— a  sage  ?  It  is,  that  fear  could  never 
make  virtue,  and  that  great  men  have 
been  enthusiasts  in  moral  good.  Wis- 
dom was  their  predominant  passion; 
they  were  sages  as  Alexander  was  a  war- 
rior, as  Homer  was  a  poet,  and  Apelles 
a  painter — by  a  superior  eneigy  and  na- 
ture ;  which  is  all  that  b  meant  by  the 
demon  of  Socrates. 

One  day,  two  citizens  of  Athens,  re- 
turning from  the  temple  of  Mercury, 
perceived  Socrates  in  the  public  place. 
One  said  to  the  other — Is  not  that  the 
rascal  who  says  that  one  can  be  virtuous 
without  going  every  day  too&r  up  sheep 
and  geese  ?  Yes,  said  the  other,  that  is 
the  sage  who  has  no  religion ;  that  is  the 
Atheist  who  says  there  is  only  one  God. 
Socrates  approached  them  with  his  sim- 

£le  air,  his  demon,  and  his  irony,  which 
ladame  Dacierhas  so  highly  exalted. 
My  friends,  said  he  to  them,  one  word, 
if  yoa  please :  a  man  who  prays  to  God, 
who  adores  him,  who  seeks  to  resemble 
him  as  much  as  human  weakness  can  do, 
and  who  does  all  the  good  which  lies  in 
his  power,  what  would  you  call  him  ? 
A  very  religious  soul,  said  they.  Very 
well;  we  may  therefore  adore  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
religion  ?  Granted,  said  the  two  Athe- 
nians. But  do  you  believe,  pursued 
Socrates,  that  when  the  Divine  Architect 
of  the  world  arranged  all  the  globes 
which  roll  over  our  heads,  when  he  gave 
motion  and  life  to  so  many  difierent  be- 


ings, he  made  use  of  the  arm  of  Hercu- 
les, the  lyre  of  Apollo,  or  the  flute  of 
Pan?  It  is  not  probable,  said  they. 
But  if  it  is  not  likely  that  he  called  in 
the  aid  of  others  to  construct  that  which 
we  see,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  pre- 
serves it  through  others  rather  than 
through  himself.  If  Neptune  was  the 
absolute  master  of  the  sea,  Juno  of  the 
air,  Eolus  of  the  winds,  Ceres  of  harvests 
— and  one  would  have  a  calm,  when  the 
other  would  have  rain — ^you  feel  clearly, 
that  the  order  of  nature  could  not  exist 
as  it  is.  You  will  confess,  that  all  de- 
pends upon  him  who  has  made  all.  You 
ffive  four  white  horses  to  the  sun,  and 
four  black  ones  to  the  moon ;  but  is  it 
not  more  likely,  that  day  and  night  are 
the  effect  of  the  motion  given  to  the  stars 
by  their  master,  than  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  eight  horses  ?  lite  two  citi- 
zens looked  at  him,  but  answered  no- 
thing. In  short,  Socrates  concluded  by 
provmg  to  them,  that  they  might  have 
harvests  without  giving  money  to  the 
priests  of  Ceres ;  go  to  the  chase  without 
offering  little  silver  statues  to  the  temple 
of  Diana ;  that  Pomona  gave  not  fruits ; 
that  Neptune  gave  not  horses  ;  and  that 
they  should  thank  the  Sovereign  who  had 
made  all. 

His  discourse  was  most  exactly  logi- 
cal. Xenophon,  his  disciple,  a  man  who 
knew  the  world,  and  who  afterwards  sa- 
crified  to  the  wind,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  took  Socrates  by  the 
sleeve,  and  said  to  him^Your  discourse 
is  admirable ;  you  have  spoken  better 
than  an  omde ;  you  are  lost ;  one  of  these 
honest  people  to  whom  you  speak  is  a 
butcher,  who  sells  sheep  and  geese  for 
sacrifices;  and  the  other  a  goldsmith, 
who  gains  much  of  making  little  gods  of 
silver  and  brass  for  women.  They  will 
accuse  you  of  being  a  blasphemer,  who 
would  diminish  their  trade;  they  will 
depose  against  you  to  Melitus  and  Ani- 
tus  your  enemies,  who  have  resolved 
upon  your  ruin :  have  a  care  of  hem-t 
lock;  vour  familiar  spirit  should  have 
warned  you  not  to  say  to  a  butcher  aDd 
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a  goldsmith  what  you  should  only  say  to 
Plato  and  Xenophon. 

Some  time  alter,  the  enemies  of  So- 
crates caused  him  to  be  condemned  by 
the  council  of  five  hundred.  He  had 
two  hundred  and  twenty  voices  in  his 
favour,  which  may  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty  philosophers  in  this  tribunal; 
but  it  shows,  that  in  all  companies,  the 
number  of  philosophers  is  always  the 
minority. 

Socrates  therefore  drank  hemlock,  for 
having  spoken  in  &vour  of  the  unity  of 
God;  and  the  Athenians  afterwards 
consecrated  a  temple  to  Socrates — ^to 
him  who  disputed  against  all  temples 
dedicated  to  inferior  beings. 

SOLOMON. 

Sevsral  kings  have  been  good  scho- 
lars, and  have  written  sood  books.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  the  Great,  is 
the  latest  example  we  have  had  of  it : 
German  moiiarchs  will  be  found  who 
compose  French  verses,  and  who  write 
the  history  of  their  countries.  James  I. 
in  England,  and  even  Henry  VIII.  have 
written.  In  Spain,  we  must  ^  back  as 
fitf  as  Alphonso  X.  Still  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  put  his  hand  to  the  Alphon- 
sine  Tables. 

France  cannot  boast  of  bavins  had  an 
author  king.  The  empire  of  Germany 
has  no  book  from  the  pen  of  its  empe- 
rors ;  but  Rome  was  glorified  in  Caesar, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Julian.  In  Asia, 
several  writers  are  reckoned  among  tlie 
kings.  The  present  £mperor  of  China, 
Kien  Long,  particularly,  is  considered  a 
great  poet ;  but  Solomon,  or  Solyman, 
the  Hebrew,  has  still  more  reputation 
than  Kien  Long,  the  Chinese. 

The  name  of  Solomon  has  always  been 
revered  in  the  east.  The  works  believed 
to  be  his,  the  Annals  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  fables  of  the  Arabs,  have  carried  his 
renown  as  iiu  as  the  Indies.  His  reign 
is  the  great  epoch  of  the  Hebrews. 

He  was  the  third  king  of  Palestine. 
Hw  first  book  of  King»  says,  that  his 


mother,  Bathsheba,  obtained  Jrom  DavW^ 
that  he  should  crown  Solomon  her  son, 
instead  of  Adon\jah  his  eldest.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  woman,  an  accomplice 
in  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  should 
have  had  artifice  enough  to  cause  the  in- 
heritance to  be  g^ven  to  the  fiiiit  of  her 
adultery,  and  to  cause  the  legitimate  son 
to  be  disinherited,  who  was  also  the 
eldest. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
prophet  Nathan,  who  reproached  David 
with  his  adultery,  the  murder  of  Uriah, 
and  the  marriage  which  followed  this 
murder,  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
seconded  Bathsheba  in  placing  that  So- 
lomon on  the  throne,  who  was  bom  of 
this  sanguine  and  infumous  marriage. 
This  conduct,  reasoning  according  to  the 
fiesh,  would  prove,  that  the  prophet  Nar 
than  had,  according  to  circumstances, 
two  weights  and  two  measures  The 
book  even  says  not,  Ukat  Nathan  received 
a  particular  mission  from  God  to  disin- 
herit Adonijah.  If  he  had  one,  we  must 
respect  it;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  we 
find  it  written. 

It  is  a  great  question  in  theology, 
whether  Solomon  is  most  renowned  for 
his  ready  money,  his  wives,  or  his  books. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  Turkish  style  by  murdering  his 
brother. 

Adonijah,  excluded  from  the  throne 
by  Solomon,  asked  him,  as  an  only  fa- 
vour, permission  to  espouse  Abishag,  the 
young  girl  who  had  been  given  to  David 
to  warm  him  in  his  old  age.  Scripture 
says  not,  whether  Solomon  disputedwitli 
Adonijah,  the  concubine  of  his  father ; 
but  it  says,  that  Solomon,  simply  on  Uiis 
demand  of  Adonijah,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated.  Apparently  God,  who 
gave  him  the  spuit  of  wisdom,  refused 
him  that  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  he 
afterwards  refused  him  the  gift  of  conti- 
nence. 

It  is  said  in  the  same  book  of  Kings, 
that  he  was  the  master  of  a  great  kingdom 
which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Meditenanean ;  but 
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unfortunately  it  is  said  at  the  same  time,  (  from  the  Forest  of  Libanus.  He  was 
that  the  King  of  Egypt  conquered  the  t  obliged  to  hes^  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
country  of  Gezer,  in  Canaan,  and  that  he  {'lend  him  wood-cutters  and  labourers  to 
gave  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  portion  to  his  {  work  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
daughter,  whom  it  is  pretended  that  So-  ( these  contradictions  exceedingly  exercise 
lomon  espoused.  It  is  also  said,  that  1  the  genius  of  commentators, 
there  was  a  king  at  Damascus  ;  and  the  ^  Every  day,  fifty  oxen  and  one  hun- 
kingdoms  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  flourished.  I  dred  sheep  were  served  up  for  the  din- 
Surrounded  thus  with  powerful  states,  he  j  nerand  supper  of  his  houses,  and  poultry 
doubtless  manifested  his  wisdom  in  living  (  and  game  m  proportion,  which  might  be 
in  peace  with  them  all.  The  extreme  \  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
abundance  which  enriched  his  country  \  meat  per  day.  He  kept  a  good  bouse, 
could  only  be  the  fruit  of  this  profound  \  It  is  added,  that  he  had  forty  thousand 
wisdom,  since,  as  we  have  already  re-  \  stables,  and  as  many  houses  for  his  cha- 
marked,  in  the  time  of  Saul  there  was  \  riots  of  war,  but  only  twelve  thousand 
not  a  worker  in  iron  in  the  whole  coun-  \  stable  for  his  cavalry.  Here  is  a  great 
try.  Those  who  reason,  find  it  difficult  j  number  of  chariots  for  a  mountainous 
to  understand  how  David,  the  successor !  country ;  and  it  was  a  great  equipage  for 
of  Saul,  so  Tanquished  Jt>y  the  Philis- 1  a  king  whose  predecessor  had  only  a  mule 
tines,  could  have  established  so  vast  an  f  at  his  coronation,  and  a  territory  which 
exnpire.  |  bred  asses  alone. 

The  riches  which  he  left  to  Solomon  |  It  was  not  becoming  a  prince  possess- 
are  still  more  wonderful :  he  gave  him  in  j  ing  so  many  chariots  to  be  bounded  in 
ready  money  one  hundred  and  three  >  the  article  of  women  ;  he  therefore  pos- 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  one  million  i  sessed  seven  hundred  who  bora  the 
thirteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The !  name  of  queen ;  and  what  is  strange,  he 
Hebraic  talent  of  gold,  according  to  Ar-  j  had  but  three  hundred  concubines ;  con- 
buthnot,  is  worth  six  thousand  livres  j  trary  to  the  custom  of  kings,  who  have 
sterling,  the  talent  of  silver,  about  five  j  generally  more  mistresses  than  wives, 
hundred  livres  sterling.  The  sum  total  |  He  kept  four  hundred  and  twelve 
of  the  legacy  in  r^y  money,  without  >  thousand  horses,  doubtless  to  take  the 
the  jewels  and  other  eJOTects,  and  without  I  air  with  them  along  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
the  ordinary  revenue — proportioned  no  >  nesareth,  or  that  of  Sodom,  in  the  neigh- 
doubt  to  this  treasure, — amounted,  a&-  ;  bourhood  of  the  Brook  of  Kedron, 
cording  to  this  calculation,  to  one  billion,  (  which  would  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions,  five  \  lightfiil  places  upon  earth,  if  the  brook 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  to  I  was  not  dry  nine  months  of  the  year, 
five  billions,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 1  and  if  the  earth  was  not  horribly  stony, 
seven  crowns  of  Germany,  or  to  twenty-  >  As  to  the  temple  which  he  built,  and 
five  billions,  forty-eight  millions  of  fhmcs.  >  which  the  Jews  believed  to  be  the  finest 
There  was  not  then  so  much  money  cir- )  work  of  the  universe,  if  the  Bramantes, 


culating  through  the  whole  world.  Some 
scholars  value  this  treasure  at  a  little 
less,  but  the  sum  is  always  very  large  for 
Palestine. 

We  see  not,  after  that,  why  Solomon 
should  torment  himself  so  much  to  send 
fleets  to  Ophir  to  fetch  gold  from  thence. 
We  can  still  less  divine  how  this  power- 


the  Michael  Angelos,  and  the  Palladios, 
had  seen  thi<(  building,  they  would  not 
have  admired  it.  It  was  a  kind  of  small 
square  fortress,  which  enclosed  a  court ; 
in  this  court  was  one  edifice  of  forty 
cubits  long,  and  another  of  twenty  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  this  second  edifice,  which 
was  properly  the  temple,  the  oracle,  the 


fill  monarch,  in  his  vast  states,  had  not   holy  of  nolies,  was  only  twenty  cubits  in 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  luhion  wood    length  and  breadth,  and  twenty  cubita 
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high.  M.  Souflot  would  not  have  been 
quite  pleased  with  those  proportions. 

The  books  attributed  to  Solomon  have 
lasted  longer  than  his  temple. 

The  name  of  the  author  alone  has 
rendered  these  books  respectable.  They 
should  be  good,  since  they  were  written 
by  a  king,  and  that  this  king  passed  for 
the  wisest  of  men. 

The  first  work  attributed  to  him  is  that 
of  Proverbs.  It  is  a  collection  of  max- 
ims, which  sometimes  appear  to  our  re- 
fined minds  trifling,  low,  incoherent,  in 
bad  taste,  and  widiout  meaning.  Peo- 
ple cannot  be  persuaded,  that  an  en- 
tightened  king  has  composed  a  collection 
of  sentences,  in  which  there  is  not  one 
which  regaids  the  art  of  government, 
politics,  manners  of  courtiers,  or  customs 
of  a  court.  They  are  astonished  at  see- 
ing whole  chapters  in  which  nothing  is 
spoken  of  but  prostitutes,  who  invite 
passengers  in  the  streets  to  lie  with  them. 
They  revolt  against  sentences  in  the  fol- 
lowing style  : — ''  There  are  three  things 
that  are  never  satisfied,  a  fourth  whidi 
never  says  ^enough:'  the -grave;  the 
barren  womb ;  the  earth  that  is  not  filled 
with  water,  are  the  three ;  and  the  fourth 
is  fire,  which  never  sayeth  ^  enough.' 

<'  There  be  three  things  which  are  too 
wonderful  for  me;  yea,  four  which  I 
know  not.  llie  way  of  an  eagle  in  the 
air,  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock,  the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid. 

**  There  be  four  things  which  are  little 
upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise.  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  the  conies  are  but  a  feeble  race, 
vet  they  make  their  houses  in  rocks ;  the 
locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth 
all  of  them  by  bands ;  the  spider  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings' 
palaces.*' 

Can  we  impute  such  follies  as  these  to 
a  great  king,  to  the  wisest  of  mortals  ? 
say  the  oUectors.  This  criticism  is 
strone ;  it  ^ould  deliver  itself  with  more 
respect. 


The  Proverbs  have  been  attributed  to 
Isaiah,  Elijah,  Sobna,  Eliakim,  Joachim, 
and  several  others ;  but  whoever  com- 
piled this  collection  of  eastern  sentences. 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  kine  who 
gave  himself  the  trouble.  Woiud  he 
have  said,  that  the  terror  of  the  kmg  ja 
like  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ?  It  is  thus 
that  a  subject  or  a  slave  speaks,  who 
trembles  at  the  anger  of  his  master. 
Would  Solomon  have  spoken  so  much 
of  unchaste  women  ?  Would  he  have 
said, — Look  thou  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  colour 
in  die  glass  ? 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  were 
any  drinking  glasses  in  the  time  of  So- 
lomon ;  it  is  a  very  recent  invention ;  all 
antiquity  drank  from  cups  of  wood  or 
metal ;  and  this  single  passage  perhaps 
indicates  that  this  Jewish  collection  was 
composed  in  Alexandria,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  Jewish  books. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Solomon,  is  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  and  taste.  He  who  speaks 
in  this  work  seems  not  to  be  deceived  by 
visions  of  grandeur,  to  be  tired  of  plea- 
sures, and  disgusted  with  science.  We 
have  taken  him  for  an  epicurean  who 
repeats  at  each  page,  that  the  just  and 
unjust  are  subject  to  the  same  accidents ; 
that  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  beast 
which  perishes ;  that  it  is  better  not  to 
be  born  than  to  exist ;  that  there  is  no 
other  life;  and  that  there  is  notliing 
more  good  and  reasonable  than  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  our  labours  with  a  woman 
whom  we  love. 

It  might  happen,  that  Solomon  held 
such  discourse  with  some  of  his  wives ; 
and  it  is  pretended  that  these  are  objec- 
tions which  he  made ;  but  these  maxims, 
which  have  a  libertine  air,  do  not  at  all 
resemble  objections;  and  it  is  a  joke  to 
profess  to  understand  in  an  author  the 
exact  contrary  of  that  which  he  says. 

We  believe,  that  we  read  the  senti- 
ments of  a  materialist  at  once  sensual 
and  disgusted,  who  appears  to  have  put 
an  edifying  word  or  two  on  God  in  the 
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last  verse,  to  diminish  the  scandal 
wnich  such  a  book  must  necessarily  cre- 
ate. 

As  to  the  rest,  several  fathers  say  that 
Solomon  did  penance;  so  that  we  can 
pardon  him. 

Critics  have  difficulty  in  persuading 
themselves,  that  this  book  can  be  by  So- 
lomon; and  Grotius  pretends  that  it  was 
written  under  Zerubabel.  It  is  not  na- 
tural for  Solomon  to  say — "  Woe  to  thee, 
O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child  !^'  The 
Jews  had  not  then  such  kings. 

It  is  not  natural  for  him  to  say, — 
"  I  observe  the  face  of  the  king.''  It  is 
much  more  likely,  that  the  author  spoke 
of  Solomon,  and  that  by  this  alienation 
of  mind,  which  we  discover  in  so  many 
rabbins,  he  has  often  forgotten,  in  the 
course  of  the  book,  that  it  was  a  king 
whom  he  caused  to  speak. 

What  appears  surprising  to  them  is, 
that  this  work  has  been  consecrated 
among  the  canonical  books.  If  the 
canon  of  the  bible  were  to  be  established 
now,  say  they,  perhap  the  book  of  £c- 
clesiastes  might  not  be  inserted ;  but  it 
was  inserted  at  a  time  when  books  were 
very  rare,  and  more  admired  than  read. 
AH  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  palliate 
the  epicureanism  which  prevails  in  this 
work.  The  book  of  Ecdesiastes  has 
been  treated  like  many  other  things 
which  disgust  in  a  particular  manner. 
Being  established  in  times  of  ignorance, 
we  are  forced,  to  the  scandal  of  reason, 
to  maintain  them  in  wiser  times,  and  to 
disguise  the  horror  or  absurdity  of  them 
by  allegories. — These  critics  are  too 
bold. 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  further  attributed 
to  Solomon,  because  the  name  of  that 
king  is  found  in  two  or  three  places ; 
because  it  is  said  to  the  beloved,  that  she 
is  beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Soloman ; 
because  she  says  that  she  is  black,  by 
which  epithet  it  is  believed  that  Solomon 
designated  his  £gyptian  wife. 

^ese  three  reasons  have  not  proved 
convincing : —  1st.  When  the  beloved,  in 
speaking  to  her  lover,  says,— *'  The  king 
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hath  brought  me  into  his  chamber^''  she 
evidently  speaks  of  another  than  her 
lover;  therefore  the  king  is  not  this 
lover ;  it  is  the  king  of  the  festival ;  it  is 
the  paranymph,  the  master  of  the  house, 
whom  she  means ;  and  this  Jewess  is  so 
far  from  being  the  mistress  of  a  king,  that 
throughout  the  work  she  is  a  shepherdess, 
a  country  drl,  who  goes  seeiring  her 
lover  through  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  who  is  stopped  at  the 
gates  by  a  porter  who  steals  her  gar- 
ment. 

2d.  ^^  I  am  beautiful  as  the  curtains  of 
Solomon,''  is  the  expression  of  a  villager, 
who  would  say, — I  am  as  beautiful  as  the 
king's  tapestries ;  and  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  name  of  Solomon  is  found  in 
this  work,  that  it  cannot  be  his.  What 
monarch  could  make  so  ridiculous  a 
comparison  ?  "  Ekfhold,"  says  the  be- 
loved, *'  behold  King  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned 
him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals !"  Who 
recognises  not  in  these  expressions  the 
common  comparisons  whicn  girls  make 
in  speaking  of  their  lovers  ?  They  say, 
— He  is  as  beautiful  as  a  prince ;  he  has 
the  air  of  a  king,  &c. 

It  is  true,  tluit  the  shepherdess,  who 
is  made  to  speak  in  this  amorous  song, 
says  that  she  is  tanned  by  the  sun,  that 
she  is  brown.  Now  if  this  vras  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  she  was 
not  so  tanned.  Females  of^  quality  in 
Egypt  were  &ir.  Cleopatra  was  so; 
and,  in  a  word,  this  person  could  not  be 
at  once  a  peasant  and  a  queen. 

A  monarch  who  had  a  thousand  wives, 
might  have  said  to  one  of  them, — ''  Let 
her  kiss  me  vrith  the  lips  of  her  mouth ; 
for  thy  breasts  are  better  than  vrine." 
A  king  and  a  shepherd,  when  the  subject 
is  of  Inssing,  might  express  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  true,  that  it  is 
strange  enough  it  should  be  pretended, 
that  the  eirl  speaks  in  this  place,  and 
eulogises  me  breasts  of  her  lover. 

We  further  avow,  that  a  gallant  king 
might  have  said  to  his  mistress, — '^  A 
bundle  of  myirh  is  my  well-beloved  unto 
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me ;  he  shall  lie  all  night  between  my 
breasts." 

That  he  might  have  said  to  her, — 
"Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet  which 
wanteth  not  liquor ;  thy  belly  is  like  an 
heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies ;  thy 
two  breasts  are  Uke  two  young  roes  that 
are  twins;  thy  neck  is  as  a  tower  of 
ivory ;  thine  eyes  like  the  fish  pools  in 
Heshbon ;  and  thy  nose  as  the  tower  of 
Lebanon." 

I  confess  that  the  eclogues  of  Virgil 
are  in  a  different  style  ;  but  each  has  his 
own,  and  a  Jew  is  not  obliged  to  write 
like  V^irgil. 

We  have  not  noticed  this  fine  turn  of 
eastern  eloquence  : — ^**  We  have  a  little 
sister,  and  she  hath  no  breasts.  What 
shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day  when 
she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?  If  she  be  a 
wall,  we  will  build  upon  her ;  and  if  she 
be  a  door,  we  will  close  it." 

Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  might 
have  spoken  thus  in  his  merry  moods ; 
but  several  rabbins  have  maintained, 
not  only  that  this  voluptuous  eclogue 
was  not  King  Solomon's,  but  that  it  is 
not  authentic.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestes 
was  of  this  opinion,  and  the  celebrated 
Grotius  calls  the  Song  of 'Songs  a  liber- 
tine flagitious  work .  However,  it  is  con- 
secrated, and  we  regard  it  as  a  perpetual 
allegory  of  the  marriage  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  church.  We  must  confess,  that 
the  allegory  is  rather  strong,  and  we  see 
not  what  the  church  could  understand, 
when  the  author  says  that  his  little  sister 
has  no  breasts. 

After  all,  this  song  is  a  precious  relic 
of  antiquity ;  it  is  the  only  book  of  love 
of  the  Hebrews  which  remains  to  us. 
Enjoyment  is  often  spoken  of  in  it.  It 
is  a  Jewish  eclogue.  The  style  is  like 
that  of  all  the  eloquent  works  of  the 
Hebrews,  without  connection,  without 
order,  full  of  repetition,  confused,  ridi- 
culously metaphorical,  but  containing 
passages  which  breathe  simplicity  and 
love. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  is  in  a  more  se- 
rious taste ;  but  it  is  no  more  Solomon's 


than  the  Song  of  Songs.  It  is^erally 
attributed  to  Jesud,  the  son  of  Suuc,  and 
by  some  to  Philo  of  Biblos  ;  but  who- 
ever may  be  the  author,  it  is  believed, 
that  in  his  time  the  Pentateuch  did  not 
exist ;  for  he  says,  in  chapter  10,  that 
Abraham  was  gomg  to  sacrifice  Isaac  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and  in  another 
place  he  speaks  of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
as  of  a  King  of  Egypt.  At  least,  it  is 
the  most  natural  sense. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  author  in 
the  same  chapter  pretends,  that  in  his 
time  the  statue  of  salt  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  changed  was  to  be  seen.  What 
critics  find  still  worse  is,  that  the  book 
appears  to  them  a  tiresome  mass  of  com- 
mon places ;  but  they  should  consider, 
that  such  works  are  not  made  to  follow 
the  vain  rules  of  eloquence.  They  are 
written  to  edify,  and  not  to  please,  and 
we  should  even  combat  our  disinclina- 
tion to  read  them. 

It  is  very  likely,  that  Solomon  was 
rich  and  learned  for  his  time  and  people. 
Exaggeration,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  greatness,  attributes  riches  to  him 
which  he  could  not  have  possessed,  and 
books  which  he  could  not  have  written. 
Respect  for  antiquity  has  since  conse- 
crated these  errors. 

But  what  signifies  it  to  us,  that  these 
books  were  written  by  a  Jew?  Our 
Christian  religion  is  founded  on  the 
Jewish,  but  not  on  all  the  books  which 
the  Jews  have  written. 

For  instance,  why  should  the  Song  of 
Songs  be  more  sacred  to  us  than  the  &- 
bles  of  Talmud  ?  It  is,  say  they,  because 
we  have  comprised  it  in  the  canon  of  the 
Hebrews.  And  what  is  this  canon  ?  It 
is  a  collection  of  authentic  works.  Well, 
must  a  work  be  divine,  to  be  authentic  ? 
A  hbtory  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Sichem,  for  instance — ^is  it  any- 
thing but  a  liistory  ?  This  is  a  strange 
prejudice.  We  hold  the  Jews  in  horror, 
and  we  insist  that  all  which  has  been 
written  by  them,  and  collected  by  us, 
bears  the  stamp  of  Divinity,  llitre 
never  was  so  palpable  a  contradiction. 
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SOMNAMBULISTS     AND  l  la»Mtl*ii»Uo«lieronuii*BliiefmdunBt. 

DREAMERS.  p««h.o..  chap.  cIt. 

I      Does  anything  pass  within  you  during 
SECTION  I.  ^  this  powerful  dream  more  than  what  passes 

I  RAVE  seen  a  somnambulist,  but  he  I  every  day  when  you  are  awake  ? 
contented  himself  with  rising,  dressing }  You,  Mr.  Seminai;ist,  bom  with  the 
himself,  making  a  bow,  and  dancing  a  e  gift  of  imitation,  you  have  listened  to 
minuet,  all  which  he  did  very  properly ;  |  some  hundred  sermons,  and  your  brain 
and  having  again  undressed  himself,  re-  ^  is  prepared  to  make  them  :  moved  by 
turned  to  bed  and  continued  to  sleep.       \  the  talent  of  imitation,  you  have  written 

This  comes  not  near  the  somnambulist  ^  them  waking ;  and  you  are  led  by  the 
of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  last  was  a  \  same  talent  and  impulse  when  you  are 
young  seminarist,  who  set  himself  to  I  asleep.  But  how  have  you  been  able  to 
compose  a  sermon  in  his  sleep.  He  wrote  e  become  a  preacher  in  a  dream?  You 
it  correctly,  read  it  from  one  end  to  the  i  went  to  sleep,  withoutany  desire  to  preach, 
other,  or  at  least  appeared  to  read  it,  \  Remember  well  the  first  time  that  you 
made  corrections,  erased  some  lines,  sub-  ^  were  led  to  compose  the  sketch  of  a  ser- 
stituted  others,- and  inserted  an  omitted  \  mon  whilst  awake.  You  thought  not  of 
word.  He  even  composed  music,  noted  )  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before ;  but  seated 
it  with  precision,  and  after  preparing  his  <  in  your  chamber,  occupied  in  a  reverie, 
paper  with  his  ruler,  placed  the  words  s  without  any  determinate  ideas,  your  me- 
under  the  notes  without  the  least  mis^-  \  moryrecals,without  your  will  interfering, 
take,  &c.  &c.  |  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  holiday ; 

It  is  said,  that  an  archbishop  of  Bour-  <  this  holiday  reminds  you  that  sermons  are 
deaux  has  witnessed  ail  these  operations,  I  delivered  on  that  day ;  you  remember  a 
and  many  others  equally  astonisning.  It  i  text ;  this  text  suggests  an  exordium ; 
is  to  be  vrished,  that  this  prelate  had  af-  ^  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  are  lying  near  you ; 
fixed  his  attestation  to  the  account,  signed  S  and  you  begin  to  write  things  you  had  not 
by  his  grand  vicars,  or  at  least  by  his  |  the  least  previous  intention  of  writing, 
secretary.  \     Such  is  precisely  what  came  to  pass  in 

But  supposing  that  this  somnambulist  s  your  noctambulism. 
has  done  all  which  is  imputed  to  him,  1 5  You  believe  yourself,  both  in  the  one 
would  persist  in  putting  tne  same  queries  i  and  the  other  occupcUion,  to  have  done 
to  him  as  to  a  simple  dreamer.  I  would  |  only  what  you  intended  to  do ;  and  you 
say  to  him, — ^You  have  dreamed  more!  have  been  directed  without  consciousness 
forcibly  than  another ;  but  it  Is  upon  the  ?  by  all  which  preceded  the  vmting  of  the 
same  principle ;  one  has  had  a  fever  only,  <  sermon. 

the  other  a  degree  of  madness ;  but  both  \  In  the  same  manner  when,  on  coming 
the  one  and  the  otlier  have  received  ideas  \  from  vespers,  you  are  shut  up  in  your 
and  sensations  to  which  they  have  not  |  cell  to  meditate,  you  have  no  design  to 
attended.  You  have  both  done  what  you  ||  occupy  yourself  with  the  image  of  your 
did  not  intend  to  do.  t  fiur  neighbour ;  but  it  somehow  or  an- 

Of  two  dreamers,  the  one  has  not  a  j  other  intrudes;  your  imagination  is  in- 
single  idea,  the  other  a  crowd ;  the  one  ;  flamed ;  and  I  need  not  refer  to  the  con- 
is  as  insensible  as  marble,  while  the  other    seauences. 

experiences  desire»  and  enjoyments.    A       V ou  may  have  experienced  the  same 
lover  composes  a  song  on  his  mistress  in    adventure  in  your  sleep. 
a  dream,  and  in  his  delirfum  imagines  ;      What  share  has  your  will  had  in  all 
himself  to  be  reading  a  tender  letter  from  [•  these  modificationt  of  sensation  ?    The 
her,  which  he  repeats  aloud : —  !  same  that  it  has  had  in  the  coursing  of 
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your  blood  throug^h  your  arteries  and  /  truth  which  I  have  liiUy  ascertained  on 
yeins,  in  the  action  of  your  lymphatic  ';  my  estate  in  Herefordshire.  Every  dream 
vessels,  or  in  the  pulsation  of  your  neart,  ]  of  a  forcible  nature  is  produced  by  some 
or  of  your  brain.  i  excess,  either  in  the  passions  of  the  soul, 

1  have  read  the  article  Dreams  in  the  /  or  the  nourishment  of  the  body ;  it  seems 
Encyclopedia,  and  have  understood  no-  i  as  if  nature  intended  to  punish  us  for 
thing ;  and  when  I  search  after  the  cause  \  them,  by  suggesting  ideas,  and  making 
of  my  ideas  and  actions,  either  in  sleep-  \  us  think  in  spite  of  ourselves.  It  may 
ing  or  waking,  1  am  equally  confounded. ;  be  inferred  from  this,  that  those  who  think 

I  know  well,  that  a  reasoner  who  would  )  the  least  are  the  most  happy ;  but  it  is 
prove  to  me,  when  I  wake,  and  when  I  ^  not  that  conclusion  which  1  seek  to  esta- 
am  neither  mad  nor  intoxicated,  that  I  ^  biish. 

am  then  an  active  agent,  would  but  slightly  )  We  must  acknowledge,  with  Petronius, 
embarrass  me ;  but  I  should  be  still  more  i  '*  Quidquid  luce  fuit,  tenebris  agit.''  I 
embarrassed  if  I  undertook  to  prove  to  <  have  known  advocates  who  have  pleaded 
him,  that  when  he  slept  he  was  passive  I  in  dreams ;  mathematicians  who  have 
and  a  pure  automaton.  I  sought  to  solve  problems ;  and  poets  who 

Explain  to  me  an  animal  who  is  a  mere  ^  have  composed  verses.  I  have  made 
machme  one  half  of  his  Ufe,  and  who  ^  some  myself,  which  are.  very  passable, 
changes  his  nature  twice  every  twenty-  ^  It  is  therefore  incontestable,  that  conse- 
four  hours.  i  cutive  ideas  occur  in  sleep,  as  well  as 

>  when  we  are  awake,  which  ideas  as  cer- 

SECTION  II.  ^  tainly  come  in  spite  of  us.     We  think 

Letter  on  Dreamt  to  the  Editor  of  the  i  ^hile  sleeping,  as  we  move  in  our  beds, 

LUerary  Gazette,  August,  1764.        |  without  our  will  having  anything  to  do 

Gentlemen, — ^All  the  objects  of  science  j  either  in  the  motive  or  the  thought, 
are  within  your  jurisdiction,  allow  chi^  \  Your  Father  Malebranche  is  very  right 
meras  to  be  so  also.  '*  Nil  sub  sole  no-  |  in  asserting,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
vum  ;" — nothing  new  under  the  sun.  >  ourselves  ideas.  For  why  are  we  to  be 
Thus  it  is  not  of  anything  which  passes  |  masters  of  them,  when  wakii^,  more  than 
in  noon-day  that  I  am  going  to  treat,  but  i  during  sleep  ?  If  your  Malebranche  had 
ofthatwhich  takes  place  during  the  night.  >  stopped  there,  he  would  have  been  a 
Be  not  alarmed ;  it  is  only  with  dreams  }  great  philosopher ;  he  deceived  himself 
that  I  concern  myself.  <  only  by  going  too  far :  of  him  we  may 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  con-  |  say  :— 
stantly  of  the  opinion  of  the  physician  of  >  p^^^  y^, «-«««.  »«>k  »«.«. 

M.  Pourceaugnac ;    he  enquires  of  his  ^  L€c«»txu»,L74. 

patient  the  nature  of  hi«  dreams,  and  M.  l       g',ia^C{^f£5i!3'.ff,'SlL'Lc..«.. 
Pourceaugnac,  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  ^ 

replies,  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of?  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
dreams.  It  is  most  certain  however,  s  reflection,  that  our  thoughts  proceed  not 
with  no  offence  to  your  Limousin,  that  \  from  ourselves,  may  induce  the  visit  of 
uneasy  and  horrible  dreams  denote  pain  \  some  very  good  thoughts.  I  will  not, 
either  of  body  or  mind  ;  a  body  over-  3  however,  undertake  to  develope  mine,  foir 
charged  with  aliment,  or  a  mind  occupied  \  fear  of  tiring  some  readers,  and  astonish-  I 

with  melancholy  ideas  when  awake.  <  ing  others. 

The  labourer  who  has  vraked  without  >  I  simply  beg  to  say  two  or  three  words 
chagrin,  and  fed  without  excess,  sleeps  i  in  relation  to  dreams.  Have  you  not 
sound  and  tranquil,  and  dreams  disturb  \  found,  tike  me,  that  they  are  the  origin 
him  not ;  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  state,  he  \  of  the  opinion  so  generally  diffused 
seldom  remembers  having  a  dieamr— a  I  throughout  antiquity^  touching  spectres 
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•ml  manes  1    A  man  profoundly  afflicted  .  section  rii. 

at  the  death  of  his  wife  or  his  son,  sees  >  r\    t\^        ' 

them  in  his  sleep ;  he  speaks  to  them ;  \  Of  -I^caww. 

they  reply  to  him ;  and  to  him  they  have  |     According  to  Petronius,  dreams  are  not 

certamiy  appeared.   Other  men  have  had  \  of  divine  origin,  but  self-formed : — 

similar  dreams ;  it  is  therefore  impossible 


to  deny  that  the  dead  may  return ;  but 
it  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
deceased,  whether  inhumed,  reduced  to 
ashes,  or  buried  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea. 


Somnla  qa«  mentei  faidvirt  Tolltandlra*  ombrit, 
Nea  delunlMr*  dcvm  mac  ab  muhitn  mmmiaM  ■n'n*?!!!. 
Bed  sibi  qoliqoe  imdi. 

But  how,  all  the  senses  being  defunct 
in  sleep,  does  there  remain  an  internal 
have  not  been  able  to  reserve  their  bodies ;  I  one  which  retains  consciousness  ?  How 
it  is,  therefore,  the  soul  which  we  have  ]  is  it,  that  while  the  eyes  see  not,  the  ears 
seen.  This  soul  must  necessarily  be  ex-  \  hear  not,  we  notwithstanding  understand 
tended,  light,  and  impalpable,  because  in  >  in  our  dreams  ?  The  hound  renews  the 
speaking  to  it  we  have  not  been  able  to  i  chase  in  a  dream :  he  barks,  follows  his 
embrace  it: — "  EfTugit  imago  par  levibus  i  prey,  and  is  in  at  the  death.  The  poet 
ventis.''  It  is  moulded  and  designed  from  s  composes  verses  in  his  sleep ;  the  mathe- 
the  body  that  it  inhabits,  since  it  per-  >  matician  examines  his  diagram ;  and  the 
fectly  resembles  it.  The  name  of  shade  }  metaphysician  reasons  well  or  ill ;  of  all 
or  manes  is  given  it ;  from  all  which  a  |  which  tliere  are  striking  examples, 
confused  idea  remains  in  the  head,  which  >  Are  they  only  the  oi]gans  of  the  ma- 
diffuses  it<^lf  so  much  the  more,  because  <  chine  which  act?  Is  it  the  pure  soul, 
no  one  can  understand  it.  |  submitted  to  the  empire  of  the  senses, 

Dreams  also  appear  to  me  to  have  been  |  enjoying  its  &culties  at  liberty? 
the  sensible  origin  of  primitive  prophecy  ||  If  the  organs  alone  produce  dreams 
or  prediction.  What  more  natural  or  ;  by  night,  why  not  alone  produce  ideas 
common  than  to  dream  that  a  person  dear  I  by  day  ?  If  the  soul,  pure  and  tranquil, 
to  us  is  in  danger  of  dying,  or  that  we  <  acting  for  itself  during  the  repose  of  the 
see  him  expiring  ?  What  more  natural,  |  senses,  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  ideas  while 
again,  than  that  such  a  person  may  really  >  we  are  sleeping,  why  are  all  these  ideas 
die  soon  after  this  ominous  dream  of  his  |  usually  irregular,  unreasonable,  and  in- 
iriend  ?  Dreams  which  have  come  to  |  coherent  ?  What !  at  a  time  when  the 
pass,  are  always  predictions  which  no  one  I  soul  is  least  disturbed,  is  it  so  much  dis- 
can  doubt,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  j  quieted  in  its  imagination  ?  Is  it  frantic 
dreams  which  are  never  fulfilled;  a  single  5  when  at  liberty?  If  it  was  produced 
dream  accomplished  has  more  effect  than  I  with  metaphvsical  ideas,  as  so  many  sages 
a  hundred  which  fail.  Antiquity  abounds  \  assert  who  dream  with  their  eyes  opoi, 
with  these  examples.  How  constructed  |  its  correct  and  luminous  ideas  of  being, 
are  we  for  the  reception  of  error  I  Day  \  of  infinity,  and  of  all  the  primary  princi- 
and  night  unite  to  deceive  us  I  \  pies,  ought  to  be  revealed  in  the  soul 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  by  attending  l  with  the  greatest  eneigy  when  the  body 


to  these  ideas,  we  may  gather  some  fruit 
from  the  book  of  my  compatriot,   the 


sleeps.    We  should  never  be  good  phi- 
losophers except  when  dreaming. 


dreamer ;  but  I  finish,  lest  you  should  \     Whatever  system  we  embrace,  what- 
take  me  myself  for  a  mere  visionary. —  i  ever  our  vain  endeavours  to  prove  that 

YQyp3  i  the  memory  impels  the  brain,  and  that 

'  -.  I  the  brain  acts  upon  the  soul,  we  must 

John  IlaEAMER.  j  ^j^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  come,  in  sleep,  in- 

i  dependency  of  our  will.  It  is  therefore 
<  certain,  that  we  can  think  seven  or  eight 
I  hours  running  without  the  least  intentioa 
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tu  do  so,  and  even  without  being  certain 
that  we  think.  Pause  upon  that,  and 
endeavour  to  divine  what  there  is  in  this 
which  is  animal. 

Dreams  have  always  formed  a  great 
object  of  superstition,  and  nothing  is 
more  natural.  A  man  deeply  affected 
with  the  sickness  of  his  mistress,  dreams 
that  he  sees  her  dying ;  she  dies  the  next 
day ;  and  of  course  the  gods  have  pre- 
dicted her  death. 

The  general  of  an  army  dreams  that  he 
shall  gain  a  battle ;  he  subsequently  gains 
one ;  the  gods  had  decreed  that  he  should 
be  a  conqueror.  Dreams  which  are  ac- 
complished, are  alone  attended  to. 
Dreams  form  a  great  part  of  ancient  his- 
tory, as  also  of  oracles. 

The  Vulgate  thus  translates  the  end  of 
the  26th  verse  of  the  xixth  chapter  of 
Leviticus : — "  You  shall  not  observe 
dreams.'*  But  the  word  dream  exists 
not  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly strange,  if  attention  to  dreams 
was  reproved  in  the  same  book  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  Joseph  became  the  bene- 
factor of  Egypt  and  his  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  interpretation  of  three 
dreams.  * 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a 
thing  so  common,  that  the  supposed  art 
had  no  limits,  and  the  interpreter  was 
sometimes  called  upon  to  say  what  an- 
other person  had  dreamed.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having  forgotten  his  dream,  orders 
his  magi  to  say  what  it  was  he  had 
dreamed,  and  threatened  them  with  deatli 
if  they  failed ;  but  the  Jew  Daniel,  who 
was  in  the  school  of  the  magi,  saved  their 
lives  by  divining  at  once  what  the  king 
had  dreamed,  and  interpreting  it.  This 
history,  and  many  others,  may  serve  to 
prove  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews  did  not 
forbid  oneiromancy,  that  is  to  say,  the 
science  of  dreams. 

SECTION    IV. 

Lausanne,  Oct.  25, 1757. 

In  one  of  my  dreams,  I  supped  with 

M.  Touron,  who  appeared  to  compose 

verses  and  music,  wnich  he  sang  to  us. 


I  addressed  these  four  lines  to  him  in 
my  dream : — 

Mon  cher  Tovron,  q««  t«  m'encluBtu 
PurU(to«cear  dc  teg  Mcent! 
Qua  tct  vcn  tout  4obz  et  coolaiu! 
Tb  let  fidi  cumme  to  let  chuttei. 

Tbj  fcntle  accenti,  Tonron  de«r, 
SottM  auMt  deliyhtf  al  to  my  ear ! 
With  how  much  eiue  the  vencs  roll, 
Mliich  flow,  while  slogtsf ,  tram  ibj  ami '. 

In  another  dream,  I  recited  the  first 
canto  of  the  Henriade  quite  different  from 
whut  it  is.  Yesterday,  I  dreamed  that 
verses  were  recited  at  supper,  and  that 
some  one  pretended  they  were  too  witty. 
I  replied,  that  verses  were  entertainments 
given  to  the  soul,  and  that  ornaments  are 
necessary  in  entertainments. 

I  have  therefore  said  things  in  my 
sleep  which  I  should  have  some  difficulty 
to  say  when  awake ;  I  have  had  thoughts 
and  reflections,  in  spite  of  myself  and 
without  the  least  voluntary  operation  on 
my  own  part,  and  nevertheless  combined 
my  ideas  with  sagacity,  and  even  with 
genius.  What  am  I^  therefore,  if  not  a 
machine  ? 

SOPHIST. 

A  OEOMETRiciAV,  a  little  severe,  thus 
addressed  us  one  day : — There  is  nothing 
in  literature  more  dangerous  than  rheto- 
rical sophists ;  and  among  these  sophists 
none  are  more  unintelligible  and  unwor- 
thy of  being  understood  than  the  divine 
Plato. 

The  only  useful  idea  to  be  found  in 
him,  is  that  of  the  immortaUty  of  the 
soul,  which  was  already  admitted  among 
cultivated  nations ;  but,  then,  how  does 
he  prove  this  immortality  ? 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  appeal  to  this 
proof,  in  order  t9  correctly  appreciate  this 
mmous  Greek. 

He  asserts  in  his  Phedon,  that  death 
is  the  opposite  of  life,  that  death  springs 
from  life,  and  the  living  from  the  dead, 
consequently  that  our  souls  will  descend 
beneatn  the  earth  when  we  die. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  sophist  Plato,  who 
gives  himself  out  for  the  enemy  of  all 
sophists,  reasons  always  thus,  what  have 
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been  til  these  pretended  great  men^  and 
in  what  has  oonsisted  their  utility  ? 

The  grand  defect  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, is  the  transformation  of  abstract 
ideas  into  realities.  A  man  can  only  per- 
form a  fine  action,  because  a  beauty  really 
exists,  which  is  its  archetype. 

We  cannot  perform  any  action,  with- 
out forming  an  idea  of  the  action — ^there- 
fore these  ideas  exist  I  know  not  where^ 
and  it  is  necessary  to  study  them. 

God  formed  an  idea  of  the  world  before 
he  created  it.  This  was  his  logos :  the 
world,  therefore,  is  the  production  of  the 
logos! 

What  disputes,  how  much  vain  and 
even  sanguinary  contests,  has  this  manner 
of  argument  produced  upon  earth  I 
Plato  never  dreamed  that  his  doctrine 
would  be  able,  at  some  future  period,  to 
divide  a  church  which  in  his  time  was 
not  in  existence. 

To  conceive  a  just  contempt  for  all 
these  foolish  subtilties,rettd  Demosthenes, 
and  see  if  in  any  one  of  his  harangues  he 
employs  one  of  these  ridiculous  sophisms. 
It  IS  a  clear  proof  that,  in  serious  busi- 
ness, no  more  attention  is  paid  to  these 
chimeras,  than  in  a  council  of  state  to 
theses  of  theology. 

Neither  will  you  find  any  of  this  so- 
phistry in  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  It  was 
a  jargon  of  the  schools,  invented  to  amuse 
idleness—the  quackery  of  mind. 

SOUL. 

SECTION   I. 

This  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
term,  expressing  an  unknown  principle 
of  known  effects,  which  we  foel  in  our- 
selves. This  word  soul  answers  to  the 
'  anima'  of  the  Latins — to  the  '  pneuma' 
of  the  Greeks — to  the  term  which  each 
and  every  nation  has  used  to  express 
what  they  understood  no  better  than  we 
do. 

In  the  proper  and  literal  sense  of  the 
Latin  and  the  languages  derived  from  it, 
it  signifies  that  which  animates.  Thus 
people  wf,  the  soul  of  men,  of  animals, 


j  and  sometimes  of  plants,  to  denote  thetr 
principle  of  vegetation  and  life.  This 
word  has  never  been  uttered  with  any 
but  a  confused  idea,  as  when  it  is  said  in 
Genesis — "  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living 
soul  ;'*  and — **  The  soul  of  animals  is  in 
the  blood ;"  and — "  Stay  not  my  soul ;" 
&c. 

Thus  the  soul  was  taken  for  the  origin 
and  the  cause  of  life,  and  for  life  itself. 
Hence  all  known  nations  long  imagined 
that  everything  died  with  the  body.  If 
anything  can  be  discerned  with  clearness 
in  the  chaos  of  ancient  histories,  it  seems 
that  the  Egyptians  were  at  least  the  first 
who  made  a  distinction  between  the  in- 
telligence and  the  soul ;  and  the  Greeks 
learned  from,  them  to  distinguish  their 
'  noiis  *  and  their  *  pneuraa.'  The  La- 
tins, after  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  dis- 
tinguished '  animus  *  and  ^  anima  f  and 
we  have,  too,  our  soul  and  our  under- 
standing. But  is  that  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  life,  and  that  which  is  the 
prmciple  of  our  thoughts,  two  different 
things  ?  Does  that  which  causes  us  to 
digest,  and  which  sives  us  sensation  and 
memory,  resemble  mat  which  is  the  cause 
of  digestion  in  animals,  and  of  their  sen- 
sations and  memory? 

Here  is  an  eternal  object  for  disputa- 
tation :  I  say  an  eternal  object,  for  hav- 
ing no  primitive  notion  from  which  to 
deduce  in  this  investigation,  we  must  ever 
continue  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
feeble  conjectures. 

We  have  not  the  smallest  step  on  which 
to  set  our  foot,  to  reach  theslightest  know- 
ledge of  what  makes  us  live  and  what 
makes  us  think.  How  should  we?  For 
we  mast  then  have  seen  life  and  thought 
enter  a  body.  Does  a  father  know  how 
he  produced  his  son  ?  Does  a  mother 
know  how  she  conceived  him  ?  Has  any 
one  ever  been  able  to  divine  how  he  acts, 
how  he  wakes,  or  how  he  sleeps  ?  Does 
any  one  know  how  his  limbs  obey  his 
will  ?  Has  any  one  discovered  by  what 
art  his  ideas  are  traced  in  his  brain,  and 
issue  from  it  at  his  command  1    Feeble 
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aatomata,  moved  by  the  invisible  hand 
which  directs  us  on  the  stage  of  this  world, 
which  of  us  has  ever  perceived  the  thread 
which  guides  us  ? 

We  dare  to  put  in  question,  whether 
the  intelligent  soul  is  spirit  or  matter; 
whether  it  is  created  before  us,  or  pro- 
ceeds firom  nothing  at  our  birth ;  whetner, 
after  animating  us  for  a  day  on  this  earth, 
it  lives  after  us  in  eternity.  These  ques- 
tions appear  sublime;  what  are  they? 
Questions  of  blind  men  a^ng  one  an- 
other— What  is  light? 

When  we  wish  to  have  a  rude  know- 
ledge of  a  piece  of  metal,  we  put  it  on 
the  lire  in  a  crucible ;  but  have  we  any 
crucible  wherein  to  put  the  soul  ?  It  is 
spirit,  says  one; — -out  what  is  spirit? 
Assuredly,  no  one  knows.  This  is  a  word 
so  void  of  meaning,  that  to  tell  what  spirit 
is,  you  are  obliged  to  say  what  it  is  not. 
The  soul  is  matter,  says  another;  but 
what  is  matter  ?  We  know  nothing  of  it 
but  a  few  appearances  and  properties ; 
and  not  one  of  these  properties,  not  one 
of  these  appearances,  can  bear  the  least 
affinity  to  thought. 

It  is  something  distinct  from  matter, 
you  say ;  but  what  proof  have  you  of  this  ? 
is  it  because  matter  is  divisible  and  figur- 
able,  and  thought  is  not?  But  how  do 
you  know  that  the  first  principles  of  mat- 
ter are  divisible  and  figurable  r  It  is  very 
likely  that  they  are  not :  whole  sects  of 
philosophers  assert,  that  the  elements  of 
matter  have  neither  figure  nor  extent. 
You  triumphantly  exclaim, — ^Thought  is 
neither  wood,  nor  stone,  nor  sand,  nor 
metal ;  therefore,  thought  belongs  not  to 
matter.  Weak  and  presumptuous  rea- 
soners !  Gravitation  is  neither  wood,  nor 
sand,  nor  metal,  uot  stone  ;  nor  is  mo- 
tion, or  vegetation,  or  life,  any  of  all 
these ;  yet  life,  vegetation,  motion,  gra- 
vitation, are  given  to  matter.  To  say  that 
God  cannot  give  thought  to  matter,  is  to 
say  the  most  insolendy  absurd  thing  that 
has  ever  been  advanced  in  the  privileged 
achoote  of  madness  and  folly.  We  are 
not  assured  that  God  has  done  this ;  we 
are  only  assured  tlmt  he  can  do  it.    But 


of  what  avail  is  all  that  has  been  said,  or 
all  that  will  be  said,  about  the  soul  ? 
What  avails  it  that  it  has  been  called 
*  entelechia,'  quintessence,  flame,  ether, 
— that  it  has  been  believed  to  be  univer- 
sal, uncreated,  transmigrant  ?  &c. 

Of  what  avail,  in  these  questions  inac* 
cessible  to  reason,  are  the  romances  of 
our  uncertain  imaginations  ?  What 
avails  it,  that  the  fathers  in  the  four  pri- 
mitive ages  believed  the  soul  to  be  cor- 
poreal? What  avails  it  that  Tertullian, 
with  a  contradictoriness  that  was  fiimiliar 
to  him,  decided  that  it  is  at  onoe  corpo- 
real, figured,  and  simple  ?  We  have  a 
thousand  testimonies  of  ignorance,  but 
not  one  which  affords  us  a  ray  of  proba- 
bility. 

How,  then,  shall  we  be  bold  enough 
to  affirm  what  the  soul  is  ?  We  know 
certainly  that  we  exist,  that  we  feel,  that 
we  think.  Seek  we  to  advance  one  step 
further — we  fall  into  an  abyss  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  in  this  abyss,  we  have  still  the 
foolish  temerity  to  dispute  whether  this 
soul,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  idea, 
is  made  before  us  or  with  us,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  perishable  or  imm(Htal  ? 

The  article  Soui,  and  all  articles  be- 
longing to  metaphysics,  should  begin  with 
a  sincere  submission  to  the  indubitable 
tenets  of  the  church.  Bevelation  is 
doubtless  much  better  than  philosophy. 
Systems  exercise  the  mind,  but  fiuth  en- 
lightens and  guides  it. 

Are  there  not  words  often  pronounced 
of  which  we  have  but  a  very  confused 
idea,  or  perhaps  no  idea  at  all.  Is  not 
the  word  soul  one  of  these  ?  When  the 
tongue  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is  out  of  order, 
and  the  air,  escaping  through  the  valve, 
is  not  driven  with  violence  towards  the 
fire,  the  maid-servant  says — ^The  soul  of 
the  bellows  is  burst.  She  knows  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  question  does  not  at  all  di»- 
turb  her  quiet. 

Thegaraeneruses  the  expression — Soul 
of  the  plants ;  and  culti^-ates  them  very 
well  without  knowing  what  the  term 
means. 

The  musical  instrument  maker  plaoes. 
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and  shifts  forward  or  backward,  the  soul 
of  a  ▼iolin,  under  the  bridge,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  instrument :  a  soriy  bit  of  wood 
more  or  less  gives  it  or  takes  from  it  an 
harmonious  soul. 

We  have  several  manufactures  in  which 
the  workmen  give  the  appellation  of  soul 
to  their  machines;  but  they  are  never 
heard  to  dispute  about  the  word :  it  is 
otherwise  with  philosophers. 

The  word  soul,  witn  us,  signifies  in 
general  that  which  animates.  Our  pre- 
decessors, the  Celts,  gave  their  soul  the 
name  of '  seel,'  gf  which  the  English  have 
made  soul,  while  the  Germans  retain 
*  seel  f  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
Teutones  and  the  ancient  Britons  had  no 
university  quarrels  about  this  expres- 
sion. 

The  Greeks  distinguished  three  sorts 
of  souls : — *  Fsyche,^signifying  the  sen- 
sidve  soul^the  soul  of  the  senses ;  and. 
hence  it  was  that  Love,  the  son  of  Aphro- 
dite, had  so  much  passion  for  Psyche, 
and  that  she  loved  him  so  tenderly : 
'Pneuroa,'  the  breath  which  gave  life 
and  motion  to  the  whole  machine,  and 
which  we  have  rendered  by  *  spiritus*-^ 
spirit — a  vague  term,  which  has  received 
a  thousand  different  acceptations:  and 
lastly,  *  noiis,*  intelligence. 

Thus  we  possess  three  souls,  without 
having  the  slightest  notion  of  any  one  of 
them.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  admits  these 
three  souls  in  his  quality  of  peripatetic, 
and  distinguishes  each  of  the  three  into 
three  parts. 

*  Psyche'  was  in  the  breast;  *  Pneuma* 
was  spread  throughout  the  body;  and 
'  Noiis*  was  in  the  head.  There  was  no 
other  philosophy  in  our  schools  until  the 
present  day ;  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
took  one  of  these  souls  for  another  I 

In  this  chaos  of  ideas,  there  wi|s  how- 
ever a  foundation.  Men  had  clearly  per- 
ceived that  in  their  passions  of  love,anKer, 
fear,  &c.,  motions  were  excited  wimin 
them ;  the  heart  and  the  liver  were  the 
seat  of  the  passions.  When  thinking 
deeply,  one  leels  a  labouring  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  head ;  therefore,  the  inteUeo- 
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tual  soul  is  in  the  brain.  Without  re- 
spiration there  is  no  vegetation,  no  life ; 
therefore,  the  vegetative  soul  is  in  the 
bieast,  which  receives  the  breath  of  the 
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When  men  had  seen  in  their  sleep  their 
dead  relatives  or  friends,  they  necessarily 
sought  to  discover  what  had  appeared  to 
them.  It  was  not  the  body,  wnich  had 
been  consumed  on  a  pile,  or  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea  and  eaten  by  the  fishes. 
However,  they  would  declare  it  was 
something,  for  they  had  seen  it ;  the  dead 
man  had  spoken ;  the  dreamer  had  ques- 
tioned him.  Was  it  *  Psvche' — was  it 
*  Pneuma' — was  it  *  Noiis — with  whom 
he  had  conversed  in  his  sleep  1  Then  a 
phantom  was  imagined — a  slight  figure : 
It  was  'skia* — ^it  was  'daimonos* — a 
shade  of  the  manes — a  small  soul  of  air 
and  fire,  extremely  slender,  wandering 
n6ne  knew  where. 

In  after  times,  when  it  was  determined 
to  sound  the  matter,  the  undisputed  re- 
sult was,  that  this  soul  was  corporeal,  and 
all  antiquity  had  no  other  idea  of  it.  At 
length  came  Plato,  who  so  subtilised  this 
soul,  that  it  was  doubted  whether  he  did 
not  entirely  separate  it  from  matter ;  but 
the  problem  was  never  resolved  until  fiiith 
came  to  enlighten  us. 

In  vain  do  the  materialists  adduce  the 
testimony  of  some  &thers  of  the  church 
who  do  not  express  themselves  with  ex* 
actness.  St.  Irenaeus  says,  that  the  soul 
is  but  the  breath  of  life,  that  it  is  incor- 
poreal only  in  comparison  with  the  mor- 
tal body,  and  that  it  retains  the  human 
figure  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognised. 

In  vain  does  TertuUian  express  him- 
self thus : — '*  The  corpoiility  of  the  soul 
sh  ines  forth  in  the  gospel .  *  Corporalitas 
aaims  in  ipso  evangelio  relucesseit.'  *' 
For  if  the  soul  had  qot  a  body,  the  image 
of  the  soul  would  not  have  the  image  of 
the  body. 

In  vain  does  he  even  relate  the  vision 
of  a  holy  woman  who  had  seen  a  very 
brilliant  soul  of  the  colour  of  the  air. 

In  vain  does  Tatian  expressly  say-^ 
*  Pseukai  men  omi  ei  ton  anthropon  po- 
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lumeres  estiy'-*— The  m>u1  of  tnan  is  com- 
posed of  sere      parts. 

In  am  do  they  adduce  St.  Hilary, 
who  said  in  later  times  : — "  There  is  no- 
thing created  which  is  not  corporeal,  nei- 
ther in  heaven  nor  on  earth ;  neither  visi- 
ble nor  invisible ;  all  is  formed  oft  lements ; 


<'  Perhaps  we  shall  never  be  capable 
of  knowing,  whether  a  material  being 
thinks  or  not ;  for-  this  reason — tliat  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  discover,  by  the  con- 
templation of  our  own  ideas,  '  without 
revelation,'  whether  God  has  not  given 
to  some  portion  of  matter,  disposed  as  he 


and  souls,  whether  they  inhabit  a  body  or  |  tliinks  fit,  the  power  of  perceiving  and 
are  without  a  body,  have  always  .a  cor-  |  thinking ;  or  whether  he  has  joined  and 
poreal  substance."  '  united  to  matter  so  disposed,  ^  imma- 

in  vain  does  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  |  terial  and  thinking  substance.  For  with 
century,  say : — '*  We  know  nothing  but  |  regard  to  our  notions,  it  is  no<  less  easy 
what  is  naateriul,  excepting  only  the  ever-  I  for  us  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he 
venerable  Trinity.''  i  pleases,  add  to  an  idea  of  matter  the  fa- 

The  whole  body  of  the  church  hasde-  culty  of  thinking,  than*  to  comprehend, 
cided,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial.  These  j  that  he  joins  to  it  another  substance  with 
-holy  men  bad  fellen  into  an  error  then  j  the  faculty  of  thinking;  since  we  know 
•universal ;  they  were  men :  but  they  I  not  in  what  thought  consists,  nor  to  what 
were  not  mistaken  concerning  immorta-  kind  of  substance  this  all-powerful  being 
iity,  because  it  is  evidently  announced  in  \  has  thought  fit  to  grant  this  power,  which 
the  gospels.  j  oould  be  created  only  by  virtue  of  the 

So  evident  is  our  need  of  the  decision  j  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 


of  the  infallible  church  on  these  points  of 
philosophy,  that  indeed  we  have  not  of 
ourselves  any  sufficient  notion  of  what  is 
called  pure  spirit,  nor  of  what  is  called 
matter.     Pure  spirit    is  an  expression 

'  which  gives  us  no  idea ;  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  matter  only  by  a  few  phe- 
nomena. So  little  do  we  know  of  it,  that 
we  call  it  substance,  which  wordsubstance 
means  that  which  is  beneath;  but  this 
beneath  will  eternally  be  concealed  from 
us ;  this  beneath  is  the  Creator's  secret, 
and  this  secret  of  the  Creator  is  every- 
where. We  neither  know  how  we  re- 
ceive life^  nor  how  we  give  it,  nor  how. 
we  grow,  nor  how  we  digest,  nor  how-  we 

•sleep,  nor  how  we  think,  nor  how  we 
feel. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  to  comprehend 
how  a  being,  whatsoever  it  be,  has 
thoughts. 

SECTION    II. 

Locke*s  Doubts  concerning  the  Suid, 

The  author  of  the  article  Soul,  in  the 
JBneydopedia,  who  has  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed Jacquelot,  teaches  us  nothing.  He 
also  rises  up  against  Locke,  because  the 
modest  Locke  Itas  said : — 


I  do  not  see,  that  there  is  any  contradic- 
tion in  God — ^that  thinking,  eternal,  and 
all-powerful  being— giving,  if  he  wills  it, 
certain  degrees  of  feeling,  perception,  and 
thought,  to  certain  portions  of  matter, 
created  and  insensible,  which  he  joins  to- 
gether as  he  thinks  fit.'' 

lliis  was  speaking  like  a  profound,  re- 
ligious, and  modest  man. 

It  is.  known  what  contests  he  had  to 
maintain  coijceming  tnis  opinion,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  hazarded,  but  which 
was  really  no  other  Uian  a  consequence 
of  the  couviction  he  felt  of  tiie  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  and  ihe  weakness  of  man. 
lie  did  not  say,  that  matter  thought ;  but 
he  said,  that  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  add  the  gift  of  thought  to  the  unknown 
being  called  '  matter,'  after  granting  to  it 
that  of  gravitation  and  of  motion,  which 
are  equally  incomprehensible. 

Assuredly,  Locke  was  not  the  only  .one 
who  advanced  tliis  opinion ;  it  was  that 
of  all  the  ancients :  regarding  the  soui 
only  as  very  subtle  matter,  they  conse- 
quently affirmed  that  matter  could  feel 
and  think. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Gassendi,  as 
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we  find  in  his  obJectionM  to  Descarte^i. 
*'  It  is  true,"  says  Gassendi,  "  tliat  you 
know  that  you  think ;  but  you,  who 
think,  know  not  of  what  kind  of  substance 
you  are.  Thus,  though  the  operation  of 
thought  is  known  to  you,  the  principle  of 
your  essence  is  hidden  from  you,  *  and 
you  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  substance,  one  of  the  operations  of 
which  is  to  think.  You  resemble  a  blind 
roan  who,  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
being  informed  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
sun,  should  believe  himself  to  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  that  luminary,  be- 
cause, if  he  were  asked  what  the  sun  is, 
he  could  answer,  that  it  is  a  thing  which 
warms. ..." 

The  same  Gassendi,  in  his  *  Philosophy 
of  Epicurus,'  repeats  several  times,  that 
there  is  no  mathematical  evidence  of  the 
pure  spirituality  of  the  soul. 

Descartes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Eli- 
zabeth, Princess  Palatine,  says  to  her: 
'*  I  confess,  that  by  natural  reason  alone, 
we  can  form  many  conjectures  about  the 
soul,  and  conceive  flattering  hopes ;  but 
we  can  have  no  assurance.  And  here 
Descartes  combats  in  his  letters  what  he 
advances  in  his  books — a  too  ordinary 
contradiction. 

We  have  seen  too,  that  all  the  fathers  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  while  they 
believed  the  soul  immortal,  believed  it  to 
be  material.  They  thought  it  as  easy  for 
God  to  preserve  as  to  create.  They  said, 
God  made  it  thinking,  he  will  preserve  it 
thinking. 

Malebranche  has  very  clearly  proved, 
that  by  ourselves  we  have  no  idea,  and 
that  objects  are  incapable  of  giving  us 
any ;  whence  he  concludes  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God. '  This,  in  substance,  is  the 
same  as  making  God  the  author  of  all 
our  ideas  ;  for  therewith  should  we  see 
ourselves  in  him,  if  we  had  not  instru- 
ments for  seeing  ?  and  these  instruments 
are  held  and  directed  by  him  alone. 
This  system  is  a  labyrinth,  of  which  one 
path  would  lead  you  to  Spinosism,  ano- 
ther to  stoicism,  another  to  chaos. 

When  men  have  disputed  well  and 


long  on  matter  and  spirit,  they  always 
end  in  understanding  neither  one  another 
lior  themselves.  No  philosopher  has 
ever  been  able  to  lift  by  nis  own  strength 
the  veil  which  nature  has  spread  over  the 
first  principle  of  things.  ,  They  dispute^ 
while  nature  is  acting. 

SECTION    III. 

On  the  Souls  of'  Btastt,  and  on  some 
emptif  Ideas, 

Before  the  strange  system  which  sup- 
poses animals  to  be  pure  machines  with- 
out any  sensation,  men  had  never  imagined 
an  immaterial  soul  in  beasts ;  and  no  one 
had  carried  temerity  so  &r  as  to  say,  tlmt 
au  oyster  has  a  spiritual  soul.  All  the 
world  peaceably  agreed  that  beasts  had 
received  from  God  feeling,  memory, 
ideas,  but  not  a  pure  spirit.  No  one  bad 
abused  the  gift  of  reason  so  fur  as  to  say, 
that  natare  has  given  to  beasts  the  organs 
of  feeling,  in  order  that  they  may  have  no 
feeling.  No  one  had  eaid^  that  they  cry 
out  when  wounded,  and  fly  when  pur- 
sued, without  experiencing  either  pam  or 
fear. 

God's  omnipotence  was  not  then  de- 
nied :  it  was  in  his  power  to  communi- 
nicate  to  the  organised  matter  of  animals 
pleasure,  pain,  remembrance,  the  combi- 
nation of  some  ideas ;  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give  to  several  of  them,  as  tlie 
ape,  the  etephant,  the  hound,  the  talent 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  arts  which 
are  taught  them :  not  only  was  it  in  his 
power  to  endow  almost  all  carnivorous 
animals  with  the  talent  of  making  war 
better  in  their  experienced  old  age  than 
in  their  confiding  youth ;  not  only  Was  it 
in  his  power  to  do  tlus,.  but  he  had  done 
it,  as  the  whole  world  could  witness. 

Pereira  and  Descartes  maintained 
against ihe  whole  worid,  that  it  was  mis-- 
taken — ^that  God  had  played  the  conjuror 
— that  he  had  given  to  animals  all  the  in- 
struments of  life  and  sensation,  that 
they  might  hare  neither  sensation  or  life 
properiy  so  called.  But  some  pretended 
philosophers,  1  know  not  who,  in  order 
to  answer  Descattes's  chimera,  threw 
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themaelv€s  into  the  opposite  chimera  very 
liberal ly,  gi'^ing  *  pure  spirit'  to  toods  and 
insects.  '^  In  vitium  ducit  culps  fuga/' 
Betwixt  these  two  follies,  the  one  de- 
driving  of  feeling  tiie  organs  of  feeling, 
the  other  lodging  pure  spirit  in  a  bug — a 
mean  was  imagined,  viz.  instinct.  And 
what  is  *  instinct?*  Oh  !  it  is  a  substan- 
tial form  ;  it  is  a  plastic  form ;  it  is  a — I 
know  not  what — it  is  instinct.  I  will  be 
of  your  opinion,  so  long  as  you  apply  to 
most  things  '  I  know  not  what  ;*  so  long 
as  your  philosophy  shall  begin  and  end 
with  'I  know  not;*  but  when  you 
'  affirm,*  I  shall  say  to  you  with  Prior,  in 
his  poem  on  the  vanity  of  the  world — 

Then  Talolj  the  phllotapher  mrtn 

TliHt  rcMon  gvldie*  ow  dceda,  and  iMtinet  tbeb*. 

How  un  wejullf  dlflctcat  cmmc*  frame, 

Wben  ih«  effects  entlrelj  ere  the  tame  ? 

Inetbiet  asd  reason  ham  on  we  dhlde  ? 

Tb  the  fool's  ignonaee,  and  the  pedant's  pride. 

The  author  of  the  article  Soul,  in  the 
Encyclopedia,  explains  himself  thus : — 
"  I  represent  to  myself  the  soul  of  beasts 
as  a  substance  immaterial  and  intelligent.*' 
But  of  what  kind  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that 
it  must  be  an  active  principle  having  sen- 
sations, and  only  sensations If 

we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  souls  of 
beasts,  it  does  not  of  itself  give  us  any 
grounds  for  believing  that  their  spirituality 
will  save  them  from  annihilation. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  represent 
to  yourself  an  immaterial  substance.  To 
represent  a  thing  to  yourself  is  to  make 
to  yourself  an  image  of  it ;  and  hitherto 
no  one  has  been  able  to  paint  the  mind. 
I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  by  the  word 
'represent,*  the  author  means  I 'con- 
ceive ;*  for  my  part,  I  own  that  I  do  not 
conceive  it.  Still  less  do  I  conceive  how 
a  spiritual  soul  is  annihihited,  because  I 
have  no  conception  of  creation  or  of  no- 
thing; because  I  never  attended  God*s 
council ;  because  I  know  nothing  at  all 
of  the  principle  of  things. 

If  I  seek  to  prove,  that  the  soul  is  a 
real  being,  I  am  stopped,  and  told  that  it  is 
a  faculty.  If  I  affirm  that  it  is  a  facuhy, 
and  that  I  have  that  of  thinking,  I  am 
answered,  that  I  mistake ;  that  Uod,  the 


eternal  master  of  all  nature,  does  every* 
thing  in  me,  directing  al  1  my  actions,  andall 
my  thoughts ;  that  if  I  produced  my 
thoughts,  I  should  know  those  which  I 
should  have  the  next  minute;  that  I 
never  know  this ;  that  I  am  but  an  automa- 
ton with  sensations  and  ideas,  necessarily 
dependent,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  infinitely  more  subject  to 
nim  than  clay  is  to  the  potter. 

I  acknowledge  then  my  ignorance  ;  I 
acknowledge  that  four  thousand  volumes 
of  metaphysics  will  not  teach  us  what  our 
soul  is. 

An  orthodox  philosopher  said  to  an 
heterodox  philosopher,  *<  How  can  you 
have  brought  yourself  to  imagine,  that  the 
soul  is  of  its  nation  mortal,  and  that  it  is 
eternal  only  by  the  pure  will  of  God  ?*' 
**  By  my  experience,*'  says  the  other. 
''Howl  have  you  been  dead  then?'* 
"  Yes,  very  often :  in  my  youth  I  had  a 
fit  of  epilepsy ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I 
was  perfecUy  dead  for  several  hours :  I  had 
no  sensation,  nor  even  any  recollection 
fi^m  the  moment  that  I  was  seized.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  me  now  almost 
every  night.  1  never  feel  precisely  the 
moment  when  I  fall  asleep,  and  my  sleep 
is  absolutely  without  dreams.  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  by  conjectures,  how  long  I 
have  slept.  I  am  dead  regularly  six 
hours  in  twenty-four,  which  is  one-fourth 
of  my  life.'* 

The  orthodox  then  maintained  against 
him,  that  he  always  thought  while  he  .was 
asleep,  without  his  knowing  of  it.  The 
heterodox  answered  him*—"  I  believe,  by 
revelation,  that  I  shall  think  for  ever  in 
the  next  world ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  I 
seldom  think  in  this.'* 

The  orthodox  was  not  mistaken  in  af- 
firming the  immortality  of  the  soul,  since 
fiuth  demonstrates  that  truth;  but  he 
might  be  mistaken  in  affirming  that  a 
sleeping  man  constantly  thinks. 

Locke  frankly  owned,  that  he  did 
not  always  think  while  he  was  Asleep. 
Another  philosopher  has  said,  "  Thought 
is  peculiar  to  man,  but  it  is  not  hi« 


essence. 
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Let  us  leaTe  eYenr  man  at  liberty  to  \  schools  have  no  more  to  do  with  froTem* 
seek  into  himself  and  to  lose  himself  in  $  ment  than  the  tub  of  Diogenes  had  with 
liis  ideas.  \  the  yictories  of  Alexander. 

However,  it  is  well  to  know,  that  in  \  This  lesson  is  worth  quito  as  much  as 
1750,  a  plulosopher  underwent  a  very  \  a  lesson  on  the  soul.  We  shall  peri»ps 
severe  persecution,  for  having  acknow-  i  have  occasion  more  than  once  to  recur 
ledged,  with  Locke,  that  liis  understanding !  to  it. 

was  not  exercised  every  moment  of  the  |  In  fine,  while  adoring  God  with  all  our 
day  and  of  the  night,  no  more  than  his  \  soul,  let  us  ever  confess  our  profound  ig- 
arms  or  his  legs.  Not  onlv  was  he  per-  i  norance  concerning  that  soul — ^thatiacul^ 
secuted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  court,  but  <  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  we  owe  to 
the  malicious  ignorance  of  some  pretended  ^  his  infinite  goodness.  Let  us  acknow- 
men  of  letters  assailed  the  object  of  perse-  i  ledge,  that  our  weak  reasonings  can  nei* 
cution.    Hiat  which  in  England  had  pro  ?  ther  take  firom  nor  add  to  revelation  and 


dueed  only  some  philosophical  disputes, 
produced  in  France  the  most  disgniceful 


iaith.    Let  us,  in  short,  conclude,  that 
we  ought  to  employ  this  intelligaice. 


atrocities :  a  Frenchman  was  nmde  the  }  whose  nature  is  unknown,  in  perfecting 
victim  of  Locke.  <  the  sciences  which  are  the  object  of  the 

There  have  always  been  among  the  ]  Encyclopedia,  as  vratchmakers  make  use 
refuse  of  our  literature,  some  of  those  $  ofsprings  in  their  watches,  without  know- 
wretches  who  have  sold  their  pens  and  \  ing  what  spring  is. 
caballed  against  their  very  bene&ctors.  \ 

This  remark  is  to  be  sure  foreign  to  the  {  section  iv. 

article  Soul:   but  ought  one  to  lose  a  j    ^  ^"^  ^^h  ond  on  our  Ignorance. 
single  opportunity  of  striking  terror  into  j        ••»••• 
those  who  render  themselves  unworthy  >     Relying  on  our  acquired  knowledge, 
the  name  of  literary  men,  who  prostitute  <  we  have  ventured  to  discuss  the  ques- 
the  little  wit  and  conscience  they  have  to  s  tions,  whether  the  soul  is  created  before 


a  vile  interest,  to  a  chimerical  policy, 
who  betmy  their  friends  to  flatter  fools. 


us  ?    Whether  it  arrives  from  nothing  in 
our  bodies?    At  what  age  it  came  and 


who  prepare  in  secret  the  hemlock-  ]  placed  itself  between  the  bladder  and  the 
draught  with  which  powerfiil  and  wicked  \  mtestines,  'cecum*  and  <  rectum  ?*  Whe- 
ignonince  would  destroy  useful  citizens,  v  ther  it  received  or  brought  there  any 
Did  it  ever  occur  in  true  Rome,  that  a  \  ideas,  and  what  those  ideas  are  ?  Whe» 
Lucretius  was  denounced  to  the  consuls  \  ther,  after  animating  us  for  a  few 
for  having  put  the  system  of  Epicurus  into  <  moments,  its  essence  is  to  live  after  us  in 
verse;  a  Cicero,  for  having  repeatedly  writ-  <  eternity,  without  the  intervention  of  God 
ten,  that  there  is  nopain  after  death;  or  that  \  himself?  Whether,  it  being  spirit,  and 
a  Pliny  or  a  Varro  was  accused  of  having  <  God  beinff  spirit,  they  are  of  like  nature? 
peculiar  notions  of  the  divinity.  The  li-  \  These  questions  have  an  appearance  of 
oerty  of  thinking  was  unlimited  among  ]  sublimity.  What  are  they  out  questions 
the  Romans.  Tliose  of  harsh,  jealous,  |  of  men  bom  blind  discussing  the  nature 
and  narrow  minds,  who  amongst  us  have  j  of  light  ? 

endeavoured  to  crush  this  liberty — ^the  j  What  have  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
parent  of  our  knowledge — the  main- i  and  modem  taught  us  ?  A  child  is  wiser 
spring  of  the  understanding — ^have  made  <  than  they :  he  does  not  think  about  what 
chimerical  dangers  their  pretext ;  they  j  he  cannot  conceive, 
have  forgotten  that  the  Itomans,  who  \  How  unfortunate,  you  will  say,  for  an 
carried  tms  liberty  much  further  than  we  \  insatiable  curiosity,  for  an  unquenchable 
do,  were  nevertheless  our  conquerors,  |  thirst  after  well-being,  that  we  are  thus 
our  lawgivers ;  and  that  the  disputes  of  { ignorant  of  ourselves !    Granted :   and 
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tliore  are  thingrs  yet  more  unfortunate  than 
this ;  but  I  will  answer  you, — 

Son  tBB  mottalia,  Mm  tst  morula  quod  optu, 
•total  tky  fate,  thj  vUkM  ihoM  of  gods. 

Once  more  let  it  be  repeated,  die  na- 
ture of  every  principle  of  things  appears  to 
be  tlie  secret  of  the  Creator.  How  does 
the  air  convey  sound  ?  How  are  animals 
formed  ?  H  ow  do  some  of  our  members 
constantly  obey  our  will?  What  hand 
places  ideas  in  our  memory,  keeps  them 
there  as  in  aregister,  and  drawsthem  thence ' 
sometimes  at  our  command,  and  some- 
times in  spite  of  us  ?  Our  own  nature,  that 
of  the  universe)  that  of  the  smallest  plant 
— all,  to  us,  involved  in  utter  darkness. 

Man  is  an  acting,  feelinur,  and  thinking 
being ;  this  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter: 
it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  either  what 
renders  us  feeling  or  thinking,  or  what 
makes  us  act,  or  what  causes  us  to  be. 
The  acting  feculty  is  to  us  as  incompre- 
hensible as  the  thinking  faculty.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  conceive  how 
this  body  of  clay  has  feelings  and  ideas, 
as  to  conceive  how  a  being,  whatever  it 
be,  has  ideas  and  feelings. 

Behold  on  one  hand  the  soul  of  Archi- 
medes, and  on  the  other  that  of  a  simple- 
ton; are  they  of  the  same  nature  ?  If 
their  essence  is  to  think,  then  they  think 
always  and  independently  of  the  body, 
which  cannot  act  witliout  them.  If  they 
think  by  their  own  nature,  can  a  soul, 
which  is  incapable  of  performing  a  single 
arithmetical  operation,  be  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  that  which  has  measured  the  hea- 
vens ?  If  it  is  thti  organs  of  the  body 
tl)at  have  made  Archimedes  think,  why 
does  not  my  ideot  think  ?  Seeing  that 
he  is  better  constituted  than  Archimedes, 
more  vigorous,  digesting  belter,  perform- 
ing all  his  functions  better?  Because, 
say  you,  his  brain  is  not  so  good ;  but 
you  suppose  this ;  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it.  No  difference  has  ever  been 
found  among  sound  brains  that  have  been 
dissected  ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  brain-pan  of  a  blockhead  would  be 
found  in  a  better  state  than  that  of  Ar- 
chimedes, which  has  been  prodigiously 


fatigued,  and  may  be  worn  and  con- 
tracted. 

Let  us  then  conclude,  what  we  have 
concluded  abeadv,  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  all  first  principles.  As  for  those  who 
are  ignorant  ana  self-sufficient,  they  are 
far  below  the  ape. 

Now  then  dispute,  ye  choleric  arguers ; 
present  memorials  against  one  another  ; 
abuse  one  another  ;  pronounce  your 
sentences — ^you  who  know  not  a  syllable 
of  the  matter ! 

SECT]  OBI    V. 

Warburton*i  Paradox  on  the  Immor- 
talUy  of  the  Soul. 

Warburton,  the  editor  and  commenta- 
tor of  Shakispeare,  and  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  using  English  liberty,  and 
abusing  the  custom  of  vituperating  against 
adversaries,  has  composed  four  volumes 
to  prove,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  never  announced  in  the  Pentateuch; 
and  to  conclude  from  tliis  very  proof, 
that  the  mission  of  Moses,  which  he  calls 
'  legation,'  wa»  divine.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  his  book,  which  he  himself 
gives  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
volume  :— 

<'  1.  That  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  reviturds  and  punishments 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  so- 
ciety. 

"  2.  That  all  mankind  (wherein  he  is 
mistaken),  especially  the  most  wise  and 
learned  nations  of  antiquity,  have  con- 
curred in  believing  and  teaching,  that  this 
doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  society. 

**  3.  I'hat  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to  be 
found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation. 

**  That  therefore  the  law  of  Moses  is  of 
divine  original ; 

"  W  hich  one  or  both  of  the  two  follow- 
ing syllogisms  will  evince : — 

"  1.  >A'  hatever  religion  and  society  have 
no  future  state  for  their  support,  must  be 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

'*The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had 
no  future  state  for  their  support; 
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'*  Therefiure  the  Jewish  religion  and  ?  bishop  to  be  so  ia  the  right  He  shpuld 
society  were  supported  by  an  extaaordi-  \  have  felt  that  -  two  dangerous  conse- 
nary  Providence.  i  quences  might  be  drawn :  but  all  goes 

''  And  again,  \  by  chance  in  this  world.    This  man,  who 

''II.  The  aocient  lawgivers  universally  i  became  an  informer  and  a  persecvitor, 
believed,  that  such  a  religion  could  be  \  was  not  mode  a  bishop  through  the  pa- 
supported  only  by  an  extraordinary  Pro-  >  tronage  of  a  minister  of  state,  until 
vidence.  <  immediately  after  he  wrote  his  book. 

''  Moses,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  versed  \  At  Salamanca,  at  Coimbra,  or  at 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  £gypt,  purposely  ?  Rome,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
instituted  such  a  religion  ;  ]  retract  and  to  ask  pardon.    In  England  he 

"  Therefore  Moses  beUeved  his  religion  |  became  a  peer  oi  the  realm,  wiih  an  in- 
was  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Pro-  >  come  of  a  hundred  thousand  livres. 
vidence.  $  Here  was  something  to  soften  his  man- 

What  is  most  extraordinary,  is  this  as-  \  ners. 
sertion  of  Warburton,  which  he  has  put  >  section  vi. 

in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  his  work.  |  On  the  Need  of'  Revelation. 

He  has  often  been  reproached  with  his  \  The  greatest  benefit  for  which  we  are 
extremetemerity  and  dishonesty  in  darine  I  indebted  to  the  New  Testament  is,  its 
to  say,  that  all  ancient  lawgivers  believed  \  having  revealed  to  us  the  immortality  of 
that  a  religion,  which  is  not  founded  on  \  the  soul.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  vain 
rewards  and  punishmems  after  death,  j  that  this  Warburton  has  sought  to  cloud 
cannot  be  upheld  butby  an  extraordinary  i  this  important  truth,  by  continually  re- 
Providence  :  not  one  of  them  ever  said  ]  presenting,  in  his '  Legation  of  Moses,' 


so.     He  does  not  even  undertake  to  ad- 


that  **the  ancient  Jews  had  no  know- 


duce  a  single  instance  of  this  in  his  enor-  >  ledge  of  this  necessary  dogma,''  and  that 
mous  book,  stuffed  with  an  immense  I  ''  the  Sadducees  did  not  admit  it  in  the 
number  of  quotations,  all  foreign  to  the  \  time  of  our  Lord  Jesus." 
subject.  He  has  buried  himself  under  a  |  He  interprets  in  his  own  way,  the  yery 
heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ancient  i  words  which  Jesus  Christ  is  made  lo 
and  modem,  that  no  one  may  reach  him  \  utter — "  Have  ye  not  read  that  which  is 
through  this  horrible  accumulation  of  |  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am 
coverings.  When  at  length  the  critic  has  <  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
rummaged  to  the  bottom,  the  author  is  s  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob :  God  is 
raised  to  life  from  among  all  those  dead,  |  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
to  load  his  adversaries  with  abuse.  <  living."     He  gives  to  the  parable  of  the 

It  is  true,  that  near  the  close  of  the  I  rich  bed  man  a  sense  contrary  to  that,  of 
fourth  volume,  after  ranging  through  a  |  all  the  churches.  Shrrlock,  Bishop  of 
hundred  labyrinths,  and  fighting  all  he  \  London,  and  twenty  other  learned  men, 
met  with  on  the  way,  he  does  at  last  I  have  refuted  him.  £ven  the  £nglish 
come  back  to  his  great  question  from  >  philosophers  ^have  reminded  him  how 
which  he  has  so  long  wandered.  He  <  scandalous  it  is  in  an  English  bishop  to 
takes  up  the  book  of  Job,  which  the  \  manifest  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the 
learned  consider  as  the  work  of  an  Arab ;  \  Church  of  England ;  and  after  all,  this 
and  he  seeks  to  prove,  that  Jove  did  not  ?  man  has  thought  proper  to  call  others 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  |  impious :  like  harlequin,  in  the  fiirce  of 
He  then  explains,  in  his  own  way,  all  the  s  the  Housebreaker  (Le  D^valiseur  des 
texts  of  scripture  that  have  been  brought  j  Maisons)  who,  after  throwing  the  fur- 
to  combat  his  opinion.  |  niture  out  at  the  window,  seeing  a  man 

All  that  should  be  said  of  him  is,  that  I  carrying  some  articles  away,  cries  with 
tt  he  was  in  the  right,  it  was  not  for  a  |  all  his  might — stop  thief! 
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The  revelation  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  pains  and  rewards  after 
death,  is  the  more  to  be  blessed,  as  the 
rain  philosophy  of  men  always  doubted 
of  it.  The  great  Gsesar  had  no  faith  in 
it.  He  explained  himself  clearly  to  the 
whole  senate,  when,  to  prevent  Catiline 
fiom  being  put  to  death,  he  represented 
to  them  xSbX  death  left  man  witnout  feel- 
ing— ^that  all  died  with  him :  and  no  one 
lenited  this  opmion. 

The  Roman  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween two  great  principal  sects :  that  of 
Epicurus,  who  affirmed  that  the  divinity 
was  useless  to  the  world,  and  the  soul 
perished  with  the  body ;  and  that  of  the 
otoics,  who  regarded  the  soul  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  divinity,  which  after  dea  h 
was  re-united  to  its    original — to    the 

rit  All  from  which  it  had  emanated, 
that,  whether  the  soul  was  believed 
to  be  mortal,  or  to  be  immortal,  all  sects 
united  in  contemning  the  idea  of  rewards 
and  punishments  after  death. 

There  are  still  remaining  numerous 
monuments  of  this  belief  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  from  the  force  of  this  opinion  pro- 
foundly engraven  on  all  hearts,  that  so 
many  Roman  heroes,  and  so  many  pri- 
vate citizens  put  themselves  to  death 
without  the  smallest  scruple ;  they  did 
not  wait  for  a  tyrant  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Even  the  most  virtuous  men,  and  the 
most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  exbt- 
ence  of  a  God,  did  not  then  hope  any 
reward,  nor  did  they  fear  any  punish- 
ment. It  has  been  seen  in  the  article 
Apocrypha,  that  Clement  himself,  who 
was  afterwards  pope  and  saint,  began 
with  doubting  what  the  first  Christians 
said  of  another  life,  and  that  he  con- 
sulted St.  Peter  at  Csesarea.  We  are 
very  far  from  believing  that  St.  Clement 
wrote  the  history  which  is  attributed  to 
htm ;  but  it  shows  what  need  mankind 
had  of  a  precise  revelation.  All  that 
can  surprise  us  is,  that  a  tenet  so  re- 
pressing and  so  salutary  should  have  left 
men  a  prey  to  so  many  horrible  crimes, 
who  have  so  short  a  time  to  live,  and 


find  themselves  pressed  between  the 
nities. 

SECTION  vrr. 
Sotds  of  FooU  and  Momtert, 

A  child,  ill- formed,  is  bom  absolutely 
imbecile,  has  no  ideas,  lives  without 
ideas;  instances  of  this  have  been 
known.  How  shall  this  animal  be  de- 
fined? Doctors  have  said  that  it  b 
something  between  man  and  beast; 
others  have  said  that  it  is  a  sensitive  soul, 
but  not  an  intellectual  soul :  it  eats,  it 
drinks,  it  sleep,  it  wakes,  it  has  sensa- 
tions :  but  it  aoes  not  think. 

Is  there  for  it  another  life,  or  is  there 
none  ?  The  case  has  been  put,  and  has 
not  ytt  been  entirely  resolved. 

Some  have  said  that  this  creature  must 
have  a  soul,  because  its  fistther  and  its 
mother  had  one.  But  by  this  reasoning 
it  would  be  proved,  that  if  it  had  come 
into  -the  world  without  a  nose,  it  should 
have  the  reputation  of  having  one,  be- 
cause its  father  and  its  mother  had  one. 

A  woman  is  brought  to  bed  :  her  in- 
fiEmt  has  no  chin  ;  its  forehead  is  fiat  and 
somewhat  black,  its  eyes  round,  its  nose 
thin  and  sharp  ;  its  countenance  is  not 
much  unlike  that  of  a  swallow  :  yet  the 
rest  of  his  body  is  made  like  ours.  It  is 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices  that  it  is 
a  man,  and  possesses  an  immaterial  soul ; 
whereupon  the  parents  have  it  baptized. 
But  if  this  little  ridiculous  figure  has 
pointed  claws,  and  a  mouth  in  the  form 
of  a  beak,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  mon- 
ster ;  it  has  no  soul ;  it  is  not  baptized. 

It  is  known,  that  in  1726,  there  was  in 
London  a  woman  who  was  brought  to 
bed  every  eight  days  of  a  young  rabbit. 
No  diflBculiy  was  made  of  refusing  bap- 
tism to  this  child,  notwithstanding  the 
epidemic  folly  which  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don for  three  weeks,  of  believing  that 
this  poor  jade  actually  brought  forth  wild 
rabbits.  The  surgeon  who  delivered  her, 
named  St.  Andr?,  swore  that  nothing 
was  more  true ;  and  he  was  believed . 
But  what  reason  had  the  credulous  for 
refusing  a  soul  to  this  woman's  ofisprin?  ? 
She  had  a  soul,  her  children  mvst  likewuo 
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M«e  been  ftirnished  with  one,  whether 
they  had  hands  or  paws,  whether  they 
were  bom  with  a  snout  or  with  a  face  : 
cannot  the  Supreme  Being  ▼ouchsafe  the 
gift  or  thought  and  sensation  to  a  ^ttle 
non-descript,  born  of  a  wonum  with  the 
figure  of  a  rabbit,  as  well  as  to  a  littie 
non^descript  bom  with  the  figure  of  a 
man  ?  Will  the  soul  which  was  ready  to 
take  up  its  abode  in  this  woman's  foetus^ 
return  unhoused? 

It  is  very  well  observed  by  Locke, 
with  regard  to  monsters,  that  immortality 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  exterior  of 
a  body — that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  figure.  This  immortality,  says  he, 
is  no  more  attached  to  the  form  of  one's 
hee  or  breast,  than  it  is  to  the  way  in 
which  one's  beard  is  clipped  or  one's  coat 
is  cut. 

He  asks — What  is  the  exact  measure 
of  deformity  by  which  you  can  recognise 
whether  an  infant  has  a  soul  or  not? 
What  is  the  precise  degree  at  which  it 
is  to  be  declared  a  monster  and  without 
a  soul? 

Again,  it  is  asked — What  would  a 
soul  be  diat  should  have  none  but  chi- 
merical ideas?  There  are  some  which 
never  go  beyond  such.  Are  they  worthy 
or  unworthy  ?  W^hat  is  to  be  made  of 
their  pure  spirit  ? 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  child  with 
two  heads,  which  is  otherwise  well 
formed  ?  Some  say  that  it  has  two  souls, 
because  it  is  furnished  with  two  pineal 
glands,  with  two  callous  substances,  with 
two  ^sensoria  communia.'  Others  an- 
swer that  there  cannot  be  two  souls,  with 
but  one  breast  and  one  navel. 

In  short,  so  many  questions  have  been 
asked  about  this  poor  human  soul,  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
them  all,  such  an  examination  of  its  own 
person  would  cause  it  the  most  insup- 

gortable  annoyance.  The  same  would 
appen  to  it  as,  happened  to  Cardinal 
Polignac  at  a  conclave:  his  steward, 
tired  of  having  never  been  able  to  make 
him  pass  his  accounts,  took  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  went  to  the  small  window  of 
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his  cell,  laden  with  an  immense  bundle 
of  papers  ;  he  read  for  nearly  two  hours  ; 
at  last,  finding  that  no  answer  was  made, 
he  thrust  forward  his  head :  the  cardinal 
had  been  gone  almost  two  hours.  Our 
souls  will  be  gone  before  their  stewards 
have  finished  their  statements ;  but  let 
us  be  just  before  God — ignorant  as  both 
we  and  our  stewards  are. 

See  what  is  said  on  the  soul  in  the 
Letters  of  Memmius. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Different  Opinions  Criticited — Apology 
for  Locke. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  when  I  ex- 
amined the  infiillible  Aristotle,  the  evan- 
gelical doctor,  and  the  divine  Plato,  I 
took  all  these  epithets  for  nicknames. 
;  In  aU  the  philosophers  that  have  spoken 
of  the  human  soul,  I  have  found  only 
blind  men,  full  of  babble  and  temerity, 
\  striving  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
i  have  an  eaff le  eye ;  and  others,  curious 
I  and  foolish,  believing  them  on  their  word, 
and  imagining  that  they  see  something 
too. 

I  shall  not  feign  to  rank  Descartes 
and  Malebranche  with  these  teachers  of 
error.  The  former  assures  us  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  a  substance,  whose  es- 
sence is  to  think,  which  is  always  think- 
ing, and  which,  in  the  mother's  womb,  is 
occupied  with  fine  metaphysical  ideas 
and  general  axioms,  which  it  afterwards 
forgets. 

As  for  Father  Malebranche,  he  is 
quite  persuaded  that  we  see  all  in  God ; 
— and  he  has  found  partisans :  for  the. 
most  extravagant  fables  are  those  which 
are  the  best  received  by  the  weak  ima- 
ginations of  men.  Various  philosophers 
then  had  written  the  romance  of  the  soul : 
at  length,  a  wise  man  modestly  wrote 
its  history.  Of  this  history  I  am  about 
to  give  an  abridgment,  according  to  the 
conception  I  have  formed  of  it.  I  very 
well  know  that  all  the  world  will  not 
agree  with  Locke's  ideas  ;  it  is  not  un- 
likely, that  against  Descartes  and  Male- 
bnnchei  Ix>cke  was  right,  but  that  agiuost 
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the  Sorbofime  he  was  wrong :  I  speak  f  you  can  imacrine  only  the  fiiculty  of 
according  to  the  lights  of  philosophy,  |  thinking ;  by  matter  you  can  understand 
not  according  to  the  relations  ot  the  I  only  a  certain  assemblage  of  qualities, 
&ith.  \  cdours,  extents,  and  solidities,  which  it 

It  is  not  for  me  to  think  otherwise  I  has  pleased  you  to  call  matter ;  and  you 
than  humanly;  theologians  decide  di-  ^hare  assigned  limits  to  matter  and  to  the 
Tinely,  which  is  quite  another  thing :  i  soul,  even  before  you  are  sure  of  the  ex- 
reason  and  fttith  are  of  contrary  natures.  ( istence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
In  a  word,  here  follows  a  short  abstract  I  As  f(Mr  matter,  you  ffrarely  teach  that 
of  Locke,  which  I  would  censure,  if  1 1  it  has  only  extent  and  solidity  ;  and  I 
were  a  theologian,  but  which  I  adopt  for  I  tell  you  modestly,  that  it  is  capable  of  a 
a  moment,  simply  as  an  hypothesis — a  \  thousand  properties  which  neither  you 
conjecture  of  philosophy.  Humanly  }  nor  I  know  anything  about.  You  say 
speaking,  the  question  is,  what  is  the  >  that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  eternal ;  and 
soul  ?  I  here  you  assume  that  which  is  in  ques- 

1.  The  word  ^soul*  is  one  of  those  ^  tion.  You  are  much  like  the  regent  of 
which  every  one  pronounces  without  un-  I  a  college,  who,  having  never  in  his  life 
derstanding  it ;  we  understand  only  those  I  seen  a  clock,  should  all  at  once  have  an 
things  of  which  we  have  an  idea ;  we  \  English  repeater  put  into  his  bands, 
have  no  idea  of  soul — spirit ;  therefore  \  This  man,  a  good  peripatetic,  is  struck 
we  do  not  understand  it.  s  by  the  exactness  with  which  the  hands 

2.  We  have  then  been  pleased  to  give  >  mark  the  time,  and  still  more  astonished 
the  name  of  soul  to  the  faculty  of  reel«  <  that  a  button,  pressed  by  the  finger, 
ing  and  thinking,  as  we  have  given  that  I  should  sound  precisely  the  hour  marked 
of  life  to  the  faculty  of  living,  and  that  >  by  the  hand.  My  philosopher  will  not 
of  will  to  the  fitculty  of  willing.  \  nil  to  prove,  that  there  is  in  this  machine 

Reasoners  have  come  and  said — Man  \  a  soul  which  governs  it  and  directs  its 
is  composed  of  matter  and  spirit :  mat-  |  springs.  He  learnedly  demonstrau^s  his 
ter  is  extended  and  divisible ;  spirit  is  |  opinion  by  the  simile  of  the  aneels  who 
neither  extended  nor  divisible ;  therefore,  \  keep  the  celestial  spheres  in  mouon  ;  and 
say  they,  it  is  of  another  nature.  This  \  in  the  class  he  forms  fine  theses,  main- 
is  a  joining  together  of  beings  which  are  |  tained  on  the  souls  of  watches.  One 
not  made  for  each  other,  and  which  God  \  of  his  scholars  opens  the  watch,  and  no- 
unites  in  spite  of  their  nature.  We  see  ?  thing  is  found  but  springs ;  yet  the  sys- 
little  of  the  body,  we  see  nothing  of  the  I  tem  of  the  soul  of  watches  is  still  main- 
soul;  it  has  no  parts,  therefore  it  is  s  tained,  and  is  considered  as  demonstrated, 
eternal ;  it  has  ideas  pure  and  spiritual,  j  I  am  that  scholar,  opening  the  watch 
therefore  it  does  not  receive  them  from  I  called  man  ;  but  instead  of  boldly  de- 
matter  ;  nor  does  it  receive  them  from  >  fining  what  we  do  not  understand,  I 
itself,  therefore  God  gives  them  to  it, )  endeavoiur  to  examine  by  degrees  wluit 
and  it  brings  with  it  at  its  birth  the  |  we  wish  to  know, 
ideas  of  GckI,  infinity,  and  all  general  ]  Let  us  take  an  infant  at  the  mometit 
ideas.  |  of  its  birth,  and  follow,  step  by  step,  the 

Still  humanly  speaking,  I  answer  >  progress  of  its  understandmg.  You  do 
these  gentlemen  that  they  are  very  know-  I  me  the  honour  of  informing  me,  that  God 
ing.  They  tell  us,  first,  that  there  is  a  \  took  the  trouble  of  creating  a  soul,  to  go 
soul,  and  then  what  that  soul  must  be.  |  and  take  up  its  abode  in  this  body  when 
They  pronounce  the  word  matter,  and  \  about  six  weeks  old ;  that  this  soul,  on 
then  plainly  decide  what  it  is  And  I  I  its  arrival,  is  provided  with  metaphysical 
say  to  them — You  have  no  knowledge  \  ideas— having  consequently  a  v^  clear 
either  of  spirit  or  of  matter.    By  spirit  i  knowledge  of  spirit,  of  abstract  ideas,  of 
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infinity — being,  in  short,  a  very  knowing  i  other  a  Newton  ;  yet  you  assert  that  they 
person.  But  unfortunateiy  it  quits  the  |  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature — ^that 
uterus  in  the  uttermost  ignorance :  for  \  there  is  no  difference  but  that  of  greater 
eighteen  months  it  knows  nothing  but  its  \  and  less.  The  better  to  assure  myself  of 
nurse's  teat;  and  when  at  the  age  of  <  the  verisimilitude  of  my  probable  opi- 
twenty  yean  an  attempt  is  made  to  \  nion,  1  examine  the  dog  and  the  child 
bring  back  to  this  souPs  recollection  aU  ?  both  waking  and  sleeping — I  have  them 
the  scientific  ideas  which  it  had  when  \  each  bled  immediately ;  then  their  ideait 
it  entered  its  body,  it  is  often  too  dull  of .  seem  to  escape  with  tlieir  blood.  In  this 
apprehension  to  conceive  any  one  of(  state  I  call  them — they  do  not  answer; 
them.  There  are  vrhole  nations  which  \  and  if  I  draw  from  them  a  few  more 
liave  never  had  so  much  as  one  of  these  \  ounces,  my  two  machines,  which  before 
ideas.  What,  in  truth,  were  the  souls  of  [  had  ideas  m  great  plenty,  and  p^sions  of 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  thinking  of,  i  every  kind,  faave  no  longer  any  feeling, 
when  they  imagined  such  reveries  ?  Let  |  I  next  teamine  my  two  animals  while 
us  then  follow  the  idea  of  the  child,  with- >  they  sleep:  I  perceive  that  the  dog, 
out  stopping  at  the  imaginings  of  the  \  after  eating  too  much,  has  dreams;  he 
philosophers.  s  hunts  and  cries  after  the  game :    my 

The  day  that  his  mother  was  brought  |  youngster,  in  the  same  state,  talks  to  his 
to  bed  of  htm  and  his  soul,  there  were  (  mistress,  and  makes  love  in  his  dreams, 
bom  in  the  house  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  \  If  both  have  eaten  moderately,  I  observe 
canary-bird.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  ^Vthat  neidier  of  them  dreams ;  in  short,  I 
months  I  make  the  dog  an  excellent  \  see  that  the  fiKJulties  of  feeling,  perceiv- 
hunter  ;  in  a  year  tlie  canary-4>ird  whis*  I  ing,  and  expressing  their  ideas,  unfold 
ties  an  air ;  in  six  weeks  the  cat  is  1  themselves  gradually,  and  also  become 
master  of  its  profession ;  and  the  child,  \  weaker  by  degrees.  I  discover  many 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  does  nothing.  \  more  affinities  betweoi  them  than  be- 
I,  a  gross  person,  witnessing  this  prodi-  \  tween  any  man  of  strong  mind  and  one 
gious  difierence,  and  neve#  having  seen  c  absolutely  imbecile.  What  opinion  then 
a  chfld,  think  at  first  that  the  cat,  the  <  shall  I  ent^tain  of  their  nature  ? — that 
dog,  and  the  canary,  are  very  intelligent  i  which  every  people  at  first  imagined, 
creatures,  and  that  the  infitnt  is  an  auto-  before  Egyptian  policy  asserted  the  spi« 
maton.  However,  by  little  and  little,  I  \  rituality,  Uie  immortality,  of  the  soul.  K 
perceive  that  tliis  child  has  ideas  and  |  shaU  even  suspect  that  Archimedes  and 
memory,  that  he  has  the  same  passions  \  a  mole  are  but  different  varieties  of  the 
as  these  animals ;  and  then  I  acknow-  \  same  species — as  an  oak  and  a  grain  of 
ledge,  that  he  is,  like  them,  a  rational  >  mustara  are  formed  by  tiie  same  princi- 
creature.  He  communicates  to  me  dif-  \  pies,  though  the  one  is  a  large  tree  and 
ferent  ideas  by  some  words  which  he  has  \  the  other  the  seed  of  a  small  plant.  I 
learned,  in  like  manner  as  my  dog,  by  \  shall  believe  that  God  has  given  portions 
diversified  cries,  makes  known  to  me  ex-  \  of  intelligence  to  portions  of  matter  or- 
actly  his  different  vrants.  I  perceive  at  \  ganized  for  thinking :  1  shall  believe  that 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  the.  child  \  matter  has  sensations  in  proportion  to  the 
combines  in  his  little  biain  almost  as  ]  fineness  of  its  senses,  that  it  is  they 


many  ideas  a«  my  hound  in  his ;  and  at 
length,  as  he  grows  older,  he  acquires  an 
infinite  variety  of  knowledge.  Then 
what  am  I  to  think  of  him  ?    Shall  I 


which  proportion  them  to  the  measure  of 
our  ideas :  I  shall  believe  that  the  oys- 
ter in  its  shell  has  fewer  sensations  and 
senses,  because  its  soul  being  attached 


believe  that  he  is  of  a  nature  altogether  >  to  its  shell,  five  senses  would  not  at  all 
different  ?  Undoubtedly  not ;  for  you  i  be  useful  to  it.  There  are  many  animals 
see  on  one  hand  an  ideot,  and  on  the    with  only  two  senses :  we  have  five-  - 
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which  are  very  few.  It  is  to  be  believed, 
that  in  other  worlds  there  are  other  ani- 
mals enjoying  twenty  or  thirty  senses, 
and  that  other  species,  yet  more  perfeci, 
have  senses  to  infinity. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most 
natural  way  ot  reasoning  on  the  matter** 
that  is,  of  guessing  and  inspecting  with 
oertainty.  A  long  time  elapsed  before 
men  were  ingenious  enough  to  imagine 
an  unknown  being,  which  is  ourselves, 
which  does  all  in  us,  which  is  not  altoge- 
ther ourselves,  and  which  lives  after  us ; 
nor  was  so  bold  an  idea  adopted  all  at 
once.  At  first,  this  word  soul,  signified 
life,  and  was  conmion  to  us  and  the  other 
animals ;  then  our  pride  made  us  a  sool 
apart,  and  caused  us  to  imagine  a  sub- 
stantial form  for  other  creatures.  This 
human  pride  asks — What  then  is  that 
power  or  perceiving  and  feeling,  which 
m  man  is  called  soul,  and  in  Uie  brute 
instinct?  I  will  satisfy  this  demand, 
when  tlie  natural  philpsophers  shall  have 
informed  me  what  is  sound,  light,  space, 
body,  time.  I  will  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  wise  Locke — Philosophy  consists  in 
stopping  when  the  torch  of  physical 
science  fails  us.  I  observe  the  effects  of 
nature ;  but  I  freely  own,  that  of  first 
principles  I  have  no  more  conception 
than  you  have.  All  I  do  know  is,  that 
I  ought  not  to  attribute  to  several  causes 
—especially  to  unknown  causes — that 
which  I  can  attribute  to  a  known  cause : 
now  I  can  attribute  to  my  body  the  fa^ 
culty  of  thinking  and  feeling ;  therefore 
I  ought  not  to  seek  this  faculty  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  in  another  substance, 
ciuled  soul  or  spirit,  of  which  I  cannot 
have  the  smallest  idea.  You  exclaim 
against  this  proposition.  Do  you  then 
think  it  irreligious  to  dare  to  say  that 
the  body  can  think  ?  But  what  would 
you  say  (Locke  would  answer)  if  you 
yourselves  were  found  guilty  of  iireligion, 
in  thus  daring  to  set  bounds  to  the 
power  of  God  ?  What  man  upon  earth 
can  affirm,  without  absurd  impiety,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  God  to  give  to  matter 
sensation  and  thought  ?    Weak  and  pre- 


sumptuous that  you  are  I  you  boldly 
advance  that  matter  does  not  think,  be- 
cause you  do  not  conceive  how  matter  of 
any  kind  should  think. 

Ye  great  philosophers,  who  decide  on 
the  power  ot  God,  and  say  that  God  can 
of  a  stone  make  an  angel— do  you  not 
see  that,  according  to  yourselves,  God 
would  in  that  case  only  give  to  a  stone 
the  power  of  thinking  ?  for  if  the  matter 
of  the  stone  did  not  remain,  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  stone ;  thete  would  be  a 
stone  annihilated  and  an  angel  created. 
Whichever  way  you  turn,  you  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  two  things — your  igno- 
rance and  the  boundless  power  of  the 
Creator ;  your  ignorance,  to  which  think- 
ing matter  is  repugnant ;  and  the  Creator's 
power,  to  whicn  certes  it  is  not  impossible. 

You,  who  know  that  matter  does  not 
perish,  vrill  dispute  whether  God  has  the 
power  to  preserve  in  that  matter  the  no- 
blest quality  with  which  he  has  endowed 
it.  Extent  subsists  perfectly  without 
body,  through  him,  since  there  are  phi- 
losophers who  believe  in  a  void :  acci- 
dents subsist  very  well  without  substance 
with  Christians  who  believe  in  transub- 
stantiation.  God,  you  say,  cannot  do 
that  which  implies  contradiction.  To 
be  sure  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  you  do  know  : 
it  is  all  in  vain ;  you  will  never  know 
more  than  this — that  you  are  a  body,  and 
that  you  think.  Many  persons  who  have 
learned  at  school  to  doubt  of  nothing, 
who  take  their  syllogisms  for  oracles,  and 
their  superstitions  for  religion,  consider 
Locke  as  impious  and  dangerous.  These 
superstitious  people  are  in  society  what 
cowards  are  in  an  army ;  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  and  communicate  panic 
terror.  We  must  have  the  compassion 
to  dissipate  their  fears ;  they  must  be 
made  sensible  that  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers will  never  do  harm  to  religion. 
We  Know  for  certain  that  light  comes 
from  the  sun,  and  that  the  planets  re- 
volve round  that  luminary  ;  yet  we  do 
not  read  with  any  the  less  edification  in 
the  Bible,  that  light  was  made  before  the 
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sun,  and  that  the  sun  stood  still  over  the  { 
village  of  Gibeon.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  the  rainbow  is  necessarily  formed  by 
the  rain ;  yet  we  do  not  the  least  rever- 
ence the  sacred  text,  which  says  that 
God  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  aner  the 
deluge,  ai  a  sign  that  there  should  never 
be  another  inundation. 

What  though  the  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  that  of  the  eucharist  are  contra- 
dictory to  known  demonstrations  ?  They 
are  not  the  less  venerated  by  patholic 
philosophers,  who  know  that  the  tilings 
of  reason  and  those  of  faith  are  different 
in  their  nature.  The  notion  of  the  anti- 
podes was  condemned  by  the  popes  and 
the  councils ;  yet  the  popes  discovered 
the  antipodes,  and  carried  thither  that 
very  Christian  religion,  the  destruction  of 
which  had  been  Siought  to  be  sure,  in 
case  there  could  be  fomid  a  man  who,  as 
it  was  then  expressed,  should  have,  as 
relative  to  our  own  position,  his  head 
downwards  and  his  feet  upwards,  and 
who,  as  the  very  unphilosophical  St. 
Augustin  says,  should  have  mllen  from  . 
heaven.  \ 

0 

And  now,  let  me  once  repeat  that,  I 
while  I  vrrite  with  freedom,  I  warrant  no  > 
opinion — 1  am  responsible  for  nothing.  \ 
Ferhaps  there  are,  among  these  dreams,  ^ 
some  reasonings,  and  even  some  reveries,  I 
to  which  I  should  give  the  preference ;  { 
but  there  is  not  one  that  I  would  not  un- 
hesitatingly sacrifice  to  religion  and  to 
my  country. 

SECTION   IX. 

I  shall  suppose  a  dozen  of  good  philo- 
sophers in  an  island  where  they  have 
never  seen  anything  but  vegetables. 
Such  an  island,  and  especially  twelve 
such  philosophers,  would  be  very  bard 
to  find :  however,  the  fiction  is  allow- 
able. They  admire  the  life  which  circu- 
lates in  the  fibres  of  the  plants,  appear- 
ing to  be  alternately  lost  and  renewed  ; 
and  as  they  know  not  how  a  plant  springs 
up,  how  it  derives  its  nourishment  and 
nowth,  they  call  this  a  vegetative  soul. 
What  (they  are  asked)  do  you  understand 


by  a  vegetative  soul  ?  They  answer, — 
It  is  a  word  that  serves  to  express  the 
unknown  spring  by  which  all  this  is  ope- 
rated. But  do  you  not  see,  a  mechanic 
will  ask  them,  tiiat  all  this  is  naturally 
done  by  weights,  levers,  wheels,  and 
puUies  ?  No,  the  philosophers  will  say ; 
there  is  in  this  vegetation  something  other 
than  ordinary  motion  :  there  is  a  secret 
power  which -all  plants  have,  of  drawing 
to  themselves  the  juices  which  nourish 
them ;  and  this  power  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  system  of  mechanics  :  it  is  a  gift 
which  God  has  made  to  matter,  and  the 
nature  of  which  neither  you  nor  we  com- 
prehend. 

After  disputing  thus,  our  reasoners  at 
length  discover  animals.  Oh,  oh!  say 
they,  afier  a  long  examination,  here  are 
beings  organised  like  ourselves.  It  is 
indisputable  that  they  have  memory,  and 
often  more  than  we  have.  They  have 
our  passions ;  they  have  knowledge ; 
they  make  u»  understand  all  tlieir  wants; 
they  perpetuate  their  species  like  us. 
Our  philosophers  dissect  some  of  these 
bemgs,  and  find  in  them  a  htart  and  a 
brain.  Whatl  say  they,  can  the  author 
of  these  machines,  who  does  nothing  m 
vain,  have  given  tliem  all  the  organs  of 
feeling,  in  order  that  tliey  may  have  no 
feeling  ?  It  were  absurd  to  think  so — 
there  is  certainly  something  in  them 
which,  for  want  of  knowing  a  better  term, 
we  likewise  call  soul— something  that 
experiences  sensations,  and  has  a  certain 
number  of  ideas.  But  what  is  this  prin- 
ciple ?  Is  it  somethmg  absolutely  differ- 
ent from  matter?  Is  it  a  pure  > pint? 
Is  it  a  middle  being,  between  matter,  of 
which  we  know  little,  and  pure  spirit,  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  Is  it  a  pro- 
perty given  by  God  to  organised  mat- 
ter? 

They  then  make  experiments  upon  in- 
sects ;  upon  earth-worms— they  cut  them 
into  several  parts,  and  are  astonished  to 
find  that,  after  a  short  time,  there  come 
heads  to  all  these  divided  parts;  the 
same  animal  is  reproduced,  and  its  very 
destruction  becomes  the  means  of  its 
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imiluplication.  Hai  it  several  souls,  \  add  solidity ;  some  time  afterwards,  we 
which  wait  until  the  head  is  cut  off  the  were  obliged  to  admit  that  this  matter 
original  trunk,  to  animate  the  reproduced  \  has  a  force  which  is  called  *  vis  inertie  ;• 
|iarts  ?  They  are  like  trees,  which  put  \  aqd  after  this,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
forth  fresh  branches,  and  are  reproduced  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  matter  gra- 
firom    slips.    Have  these  uees  several  \  vitates. 

souls  ?    It  is  not  likely.    Then  it  is  very  \      When  we  sought  locarry our  res^rches 
probable  that  the  soul  of  these  reptiles  is  \  further,  we  were  forced  to  recognise  be- 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we  |  ings  resembling  matter  in  some  things, 
call  vegetative  soul  in  plants ;  that  it  is  a !  but  without  the  other  attributes  with 
faculty  of  a  superior  order,  which  God  \  wliich  matter  is  gified.    The  elementary 
has  vouchsafed  to  give  to  certain  portions  i  fire,  for  instance,  acu  upon  our  senses 
of  matter.    Here  is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  j  like  other  bodies;  but  it  does  hot,  like 
power— «  fresh  subject  of  adoration.        \  them,  tend  to  a  centre:  on  the  contrary, 
A.  man  of  violent  temper,  and  a  bad  j  it  escapes  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines 
reasoner,  hears  this  discourse,  and  says  I  on  every  side.    It  does  not  seem  to  obey 
to  them :— You  are  wicked  wretches, ;  the  laws  of  attraction,  of  gravitation,  like 
whose  bodies  should  be  burned  for  the  <  other  bodies.    There  are    mysteries  in 
good  of  your  souls,  for  you  deny  the  im-  \  optics,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  toac- 
mortality  of  the  soul  of  man.    Our  phi-  |  count,  without  venturing  to  suppose  that 
losophers  then  look  at  one  another  in  i  the  rays  of  light  penetrate  one  another, 
jierfect  astonishment,  and  one  of  them  \  There  is  certainly  something  in  light 
mildly  answers  him,— Why  burn  us  so  >  which  distinguishes  it  from  known  mat* 
hastily  ?    Whence  have  you  concluded,    ter.    Light  seems  to  be  a  middle  being 
thdtwe  have  an  idea  that  your  cruel  soul  I  between  bodies,  and  otlier  kind  of  beings 
ismorul?    From  your  believing,  returns  |  of  which  we  are  ignorant  1     It  is  very 
the  other,  that  God  has  given  to  Jie  brutes  \  likely  that  these  other  kinds  are  themselves 
which  are  organised  like  us,  the  faculty  j  a  medium  leading  to  other  creatures,  and 
of  having  feelings  and  ideas.    Now  this  |  that  there  is  a  cliain  of  substances  extend- 
soul  of  the  beasts  perishes  with  them ;  \  ing  to  infinity. 

therefore  you  believe  tlial  the  soul  of  man  \     U»q«c  adM  qwd  tMoglt  U*m  wt,  tan«a  nltln  dbrnt ! 

perishes  also.  \      This  idea  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of 

The  philosopher  replies  :— We  are  not  i  the  greatness  of  God,  if  anything  is  wor- 
at  all  sure  that  what  we  call  soul  in  ani-  s  thy  of  it.  Amonff  these  substances,  he 
roals  perishes  with  them  :  we  know  very  \  has  doubtless  had  power  to  choose  one 
well  that  matter  does  not  perish,  and  we  I  which  he  has  lodged  in  our  bodies,  und 
believe  that  God  may  have  put  in  uni-  >  which  we  call  the  human  soul ;  and  the 
mals  something  which,  if  God  will  it,  |  sacred  books  which  we  have  read,  inform 
shall  for  ever  retain  the  faculty  of  having  \  us  that  this  soul  is  immortal.  Reason  is 
ideas.  We  are  very  for  from  affirming  \  in  accordance  witli  revelation ;  for  how 
that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  hardly  for  >  should  any  substance  perish  ?  Every 
men  to  be  so  confident ;  but  we  dare  not  <  mode  is  oestroyed ;  the  substance  re- 
set bounds  to  the  power  of  God.  We  >  mains.  We  cannot  conceive  the  creation 
say,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  \  of  a  substance  ;  we  cannot  conceive  its 
bcaists,  which  are  matter,  have  received  \  annihilation :  but  we  dare  not  affirm,  that 
from  him  a  little  intelligence.  We  are  s  ihe  absolute  master  of  ail  beings  cannot 
every  day  discovering  properties  of  mat-  \  also  give  feeUngs  and  perceptions  to  the 
ter — that  is,  presents  from  God-^of  <  being  which  we  call  matter.  You  aie 
which  we  had  before  no  idea.  We  at  >  quite  sure  that  the  essence  of  your  soul 
first  defined  matter  to  be  an  extended  >  is  to  think :  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
substance  ;  next  we  found  it  necessary  to  '  this;  for  when  we  examine  a  fceius,  wa 
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can  hardly  belieye  that  its  soul  had  many 
ideas  in  its  bead;  and  we  ^ery  much 
doubt  whether,  in  a  sound  and  deep 
sleep,  or  in  a  complete  lethargy,  any  one 
ever  meditated.  Thus  it  appears  to  us, 
that  thought  may  very  well  be,  not  the 
essence  of  thie  thinking  being,  but  a  pre- 
sent made  by  the  Creator  to  beings  which 
we  call  thinking ;  from  all  which  we  sus- 
pect thaty  if  he  would,  he  could  make 
this  present  to  an  atom ;  and  could  pre- 
serve this  atom  and  his  present  for  ever, 
or  destroy  it,  at  his  pleasure.  The  diffi- 
culty consists  not  so  much  in  divining  how 
matter  could  think,  as  in  divining  how 
any  substance  whatever  does  think.  You 
have  ideas,  only  because  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  them  to  you  ;  why  would 
you  prevent  him  from  giving  them  to 
other  species?  Can  you  really  be  so 
fearless  as  to  dare  to  beUeve  that  your 
soul  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
substances  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
Divinity?  There  is  great  probability 
that  they  are  of  an  order  very  superior, 
and  that  consequently  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  give  them  a  way  of  thinking  in- 
finitely finer,  just  as  he  has  given  a  very 
limited  measure  of  ideas  to  the  animals 
which  are  of  an  order  inferior  to  you.  I 
know  not  how  I  live,  nor  how  I  give 
life ;  yet  you  would  have  me  know  how 
I  have  ideas.  The  soul  is  a  time-piece 
which  God  has  given  us  to  manage  ;  but 
he  has  not  told  us  of  what  the  spring  of 
this  time-piece  is  composed. 

Is  there  anything  in  all  this  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred  that  our  souls  are  mor- 
tal? Once  more  let  us  repeat  it — we 
think  as  you  do  of  the  immortality  an- 
nounced to  us  by  faith ;  but  we  believe 
that  we  are  too  ignorant  to  afiirm,  that 
God  has  uoVthe  power  of  granting  thought 
to  whatever  being  he  pleases.  You  bound 
the  power  of  the  Creator,  which  is  bound- 
less; and  we  extend  it  as  far  as  his  ex- 
istence extends.  Forgive  us  for  believing 
him  to  be  omnipotent,  as  we  forgive  you 
lor  restraining  his  power.  You  doubt- 
less know  all  that  he  can  do,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  it.    Let  us  live  as  brethren ; 


let  us  adore  our  common  father  in  peace, 
— ^you  with  your  knowing  and  daring 
souls,  we  with  our  ignorant  and  timid 
souls.  We  have  a  day  to  live ;  let  us 
pass  it  calmly,  without  quarrelling  about 
difficulties  that  will  be  cleared  up  in  the 
immortal  life  which  will  begin  to-mor- 
row. 

The  brutal  man,  having  nothing  good 
to  say  in  reply,  lulked  a  long  while,  and 
was  very  angry.  Our  poor  philosophers 
employed  themselves  for  some  wecQcs  in 
reading  history ;  and  after  reading  well, 
they  spoke  as  follows  to  this  barbarian, 
who  was  so  unworthy  to  have  an  immortal 
soul : — 

My  friend,  we  have  read  that  in  all 
antiquity  things  went  on  as  well  as  they 
do  in  our  own  times — that  there  were 
even  greater  virtues,and  that  philosophers 
were  not  persecuted  for  the  opinions 
which  they  held ;  why,  then,  should  you 
seek  to  injure  us  for  opinions  which  we 
do  not  hold  ?  We  read  that  all  the  an- 
cients believed  matter  to  be  eternal. 
They  who  saw  that  it  was  created,  left 
the  others  at  rest.  Pythagoras  had  been 
a  cock,  his  relations  had  been  swine; 
but  no  one  found  fault  with  this ;  his  sect 
was  cherished  and  revered  by  all,  except 
the  cooks  and  those  who  had  beans  to 
sell. 

The  Stoics  acknowledged  a  God,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  God  afterwards  so  rashly 
admitted  by  the  Spinosists;  yet  Stoicism 
was  the  sect  the  most  fruitful  in  heroic 
virtues,  and  the  most  accredited. 

The  Epicureans  made  their  god  like 
our  canons,  whose  indolent  corpulence 
upholds  their  divinity,  and  who  take  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia  in  quiet,  without 
meddling  with  anything.  These  Epicu- 
reans boldly  taught  the  materiality  and 
the  mortality  of  3ie  soul :  but  they  were 
not  the  less  respected ;  they  were  admitted 
into  all  offices ;  and  their  crooked  atoms 
never  did  the  world  any  harm. 

The  Platonists,  like  theGymnosophists, 
did  not  do  us  the  honour  to  think  that 
God  bad  condescended  to  form  us  him- 
self.   According  to  them,  he  left  this  taa^ 
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to  his  officers — to  genii,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  work  made  many  bhmder.^.  The 
god  of  the  Platonists  was  an  excellent 
workman,  who  employed  here  below  yery 
indifferent  assistants ;  but  men  did  not 
the  less  reverence  the  school  of  Plato. 

In  short,  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  so  many  sects  as  there  were,  so 
many  ways  of  thinking  about  God  and 
the  soul,  the  past  and  the  future,  none  of 
these  »ects  were  persecutors.  They  were 
all  mistaken — and  we  are  very  sorry  for 
it ;  but  they  were  all  peaceful — and  this 
confounds  us,  this  condemns  us,  this 
shows  us  thai  most  of  the  reasoners  of  the 
present  day  are  monsters,  and  that  those 
of  antiquity  were  men.  They  sun^  pub- 
licly oil  the  Roman  stage: — 

Foat  mortem  nlbll  ett,iFBHiie  son  nlUl. 
NoBgbt  •Her  d«atk,  tad  death  la  noddaf . 

These  opinions  made  men  neither  bet* 
ler  nor  worse :  all  was  governed,  ail  went 
on  as  usual;  and  Titus,  Trajan,  aivd 
Aurelius,  governed  the  earth  like  benefi- 
cent deities. 

Passing  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans to  barbarous  nations,  let  us  unly 
contemplate  the  Jews.  Superstitious, 
cruel,  and  ignorant,  as  this  wretched 
people  were,  still  they  honoured  the  Pha- 
risees, who  admitted  the  fatality  of  des- 
tiny and  the  metempsychosis ;  they  also 
paid  re5[H>ct  to  the  Sadducees,  who  ab- 
solutely denied  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul  and  the  existence  of  spirits, — taking 
for  their  foundation  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  had  made  no  mention  of  pain  or 
reward  after  death.  The  Essenes,  who 
also  believed  in  fatality,  and  who  never 
offered  up  victims  in  the  temple,  were 
reverenced  still  more  than  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  None  of  their  opi- 
nions ever  disturbed  the  government. 
Yet  here  were  abundant  subjects  for 
slaughtering,  burning,  and  exterminating 
one  another,  had  they  been  so  inclined. 
Oh,  miserable  men  I  profit  by  these  ex- 
amples. Think,  and  let  others  think.  It 
is  tne  solace  of  our  feeble  minds  in  this 
shoit  life.    What !  will  you  receive  with 


politeness  a  Turk,  who  believes  that  Ma- 
homet travelled  to  the  moon ;  will  you 
be  careful  not  to  displease  the  Pacliu 
Bonneval ;  and  yet  will  you  have  your 
brother  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
because  he  believes  that  God  created  in- 
telligence to  every  creature  ? 

So  spake  one  of  the  philosophers ;  and 
another  of  them  added : — Believe  me,  it 
need  never  be  feared,  that  any  philoso- 
phical opinion  will  hurt  the  religion  of  a 
country.  What  though  our  mysteries  are 
contrary  to  our  demonstrations,  they  are 
not  the  less  reverenced  by  our  Christian 
philosophers,  who  know  that  the  object* 
of  reason  and  faith  are  of  different  natures. 
Philosophers  will  never  form  a  reliu^ious 
sect ;  and  why  ?  becau<«e  they  are  with-, 
out  enthusiasm.  Divide  noaiikind  into 
twenty  parts ;  and  of  these,  nineteen  con- 
sist of  those  who  labour  with  their  hands, 
and  will  never  know  that  there  has  been 
such  a  person  as  Locke  in  the  world. 
In  the  remaining  twentieth,  how  few  men 
will  be  found  who  read  1  and  among  those 
who  read,  there  are  twenty  that  read  novels 
fur  one  that  studies  philosophy.  Those 
who  think  are  excessively  few  ;  and  those 
few  do  not  set  Uiemselves  to  disturb  tlie 
world. 

Who  are  they  who  have  waved  the 
torch  of  di:«cord  in  ihe.r  native  country  ? 
Are  they  Pomponatius,  Montaigne,  La 
Vayer,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Bayle,  Spi- 
nosa,  Hobbes,  Sliaftesbury,  BoulainviU 
Hers,  tlieConsul  Maillet,Toland, Collins, 
Flood,  Woolston,  Bekker,  the  ai^hor 
disguised  under  the  name  of  Jacques 
Mass^  he  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy,'  he  of 
the  *  Lettres  Persannes,'  of  the  *  Lettres 
JuiveSy'of  the  *  Pense^s  Philosophiques,* 
&c  ?  No  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
theologians,  who,  having  at  first  been 
ambitious  of  becoming  leaders  of  a  sect, 
have  soon  become  ambitious  to  be  leaders 
of  a  party.  Nay,  not  all  the  books  of 
modern  philosophy  put  together  will  ever 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world  as  was 
once  made  by  the  dispute  of  the  Corde- 
liers about  the  form  of  their  hoods  and 
sleeves. 
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SECTION  X. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Dogma  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  soiU,  A  Fragment. 

The  dogma  of  the  immortali^  of  the 
sou],  is  at  once  the  most  consoling  and 
the  most  depressing  id<«  that  tlie  mind  of 
roan  can  receive.  This  fine  philosophy 
was  as  ancient  among  the  Egyptians  as 
their  pyramids ;  and  before  them  it  was 
known  to  the  Persians.  I  have  already 
elsewhere  related  the  allegory  of  the  first 
Zoroaster,  cited  in  the  Sadder,  in  which 
God  shows  to  Zoroaster  a  place  of  chas- 
tisement, such  as  the  Dardarothor  Keron 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hades  and  the  Tar- 
tarus of  the  Greeks,  which  we  have  but 
imperfectly  rendered  in  our  modem 
tongues  by  the  words  *  inferno,'  *  enfer,* 
<  infernal  regions,'  *  hell,'  *  bottomless 
pit.'  In  this  place  of  punishment,  God 
showed  to  Zoroaster  ail  the  bad  kings  : 
one  of  them  had  but  one  foot ;  Zoroaster 
o^iked  the  reason  ;  and  God  answered, 
that  this  king  had  done  only  one  good 
action  in  his  life,  which  was  by  appronch- 
ing  to  kick  forward  a  trough  which  was 
not  near  enough  to  a  poor  ass  dying  of 
hunger.  Gud  had  pluct-d  this  wicked 
man's  foul  in  heaven  ;  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  in  hell. 

This  fable,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  shows  how  ancient  was  the 
opinion  of  another  life.  The  Indians 
were  persuaded  of  it,  as  their  metempsy- 
chosis proves.  The  Chinese  venerated 
tiie  souls  of  their  ancestors.  Each  of  these 
nations  had  founded  powerful  empires 
long  before  the  Egyptians.  This  is  a 
very  important  truth,  which  I  think  I 
luive  already  proved  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  The  most  favour- 
able grounds  must  have  been  cultivated 
the  first ;  the  ground  of  Ej^ypt  is  the 
least  favourable  of  all,  being  under  water 
four  months  of  the  year ;  it  was  not  until 
after  immense  labour,  and  consequently 
after  a  prodigious  lupse  of  time,  that 
towns  were  at  lengtli  r<ii&ed  wincli  the 
Nile  could  not  inuiiiiule. 

This  empire  then,  ancient  as  it  was, 
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was  much  less  ancient  than  the  empires 
of  Asia ;  and  in  both  one  and  the  other 
it  was  believed  that  the  soul  subsisted 
after  death.  It  is  true,  that  all  these  na- 
tions, without  exception,  considered  the 
soul  as  a  light  ethereal  form,  an  image  of 
the  body ;  the  Greek  word  signifying 
'  breath,'  was  invented  long  after  by  the 
Greeks.  But  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
a  part  of  ourselves  was  considered  as  im« 
mortal.  Rewards  and  punishments  in 
another  life  were  the  grand  foundation  of 
ancient  theology. 

Pherecides  was  the  first  amona:  *he 
Greeks  who  believed  that  souls  exist«;d 
from  all  eternity,  and  not  the  first,  us  has 
been  supposed,  who  said  that  the  soul 
survived  the  body.  Ulysses,  long  bel'ur  e 
Pherecides,  had  seen  the  souls  of  heroes 
in  the  infernal  regions ;  hut  that  souls 
were  as  old  as  the  world,  was  a  system 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  east,  and 
was  brought  into  the  west  by  Pherecides. 
1  do  not  believe,  that  there  is  amongst  us 
a  single  system  which  is  not  to  be  fbund 
amoiie  the  ancients.  The  materials  of 
mII  our  modem  edifices  are  taken  from 
the  wreck  of  antiquity. 

SLCTION    XI. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  see  one's 
soul.  "  Know  thyself,"  is  an  excellent 
precept ;  but  it  belongs  only  to  God  to 
put  it  in  practice.  Who  but  he  can 
know  his  own  essence  .' 

We  call  *  soul,'  that  which  animates. 
Owing  to  our  limited  intelligence,  we 
know  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  the  mat- 
ter. TUree-fourths  of  mankind  go  no 
further,  and  give  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  thinking  being ;  the  other 
fourth  seek  it :  no  one  has  found  it,  or 
ever  will  find  it. 

Poor  pedant !  thou  seest  a  plant  which 
vegetates,  and  thou  say  est, '  vegetation,' 
or  perhaps '  vegetative  soul.'  Thou  re- 
markest,  that  bodies  have  and  commu- 
nicate motion,  and  thou  sayest, '  force ;' 
thou  seest  thy  dog  learn  his  craft  under 
thee,  and  thou  exrlaimest,  *  instinct,' 
*  senbitive  soul!'  Tnou  hast  combined 
ideaS;  and  thou  exclaimest,  *  spirit  V 
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But  pray,  what  dost  thou  understand 
by  these  words  ?  This  flower  vegetates ; 
but  is  there  any  real  bein^  culled  vege* 
tation  ?  This  body  pushes  along  another, 
but  does  it  possess  wiihm  itself  a  distinct 
being  called  force  7  Thy  dog  brings  thee 
a  partridge,  but  is  there  any  being  called 
instinct?  Wouldst  thou  not  laugh,  if  a 
reasoner,  (though  he  had  been  preceptor 
to  Alexander,)  were  to  say  to  thee, — All 
animals  live;  therefore  there  is  in  them 
a  being,  a  substantial  form,  which  is 
life? 

If  a  tulip  could  speak,  and  were  to 
tell  ihee, — 1  and  my  vegetation  are  two 
beings  evidently  joined  together, — 
wouldst  thou  not  laugh  at  the  tulip  ? 

Let  us  at  first  see  what  thou  k  no  west, 
of  what  thou  art  certain : — that  thou 
walkest  with  ihy  feet ;  that  thou  digest  est 
with  thy  stomach  ;  that  thou  feelest  with 
thy  whole  body ;  and  that  thou  thinkest 
with  thy  head.  Let  us  see  if  ihy  reason 
alone  can  have  given  thee  light  enough 
by  which  to  conclude,  without  superna- 
tural aid,  that  thou  hast  a  soul. 

The  first  philosophers,  whether  Chal- 
deans or  Egyptians,  said — ^There  must 
be  something  within  us  which  produces 
our  thoughts  ;  that  something  must  be 
very  subtle ;  it  is  a  breath  ;  it  is  a  fire ;  it 
is  ether ;  it  is  a  quintessence ;  it  is  a 
slender  likeness  ;  it  is  an  entelechia ;  it 
is  a  number;  it  is  a  harmony.  Lastly, 
according  to  the  divine  Plato,  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  same,  and  the  other. 
It  ]«;  atoms  which  think  in  us,  said  Epi- 
curu?, after  Democrites.  But,  my  friend, 
how  does  an  atom  think  ?  Acknowledge 
that  tliou  knowest  nothing  of  the  mat* 
ter. 

The  opinion  which  one  ought  to  adopt 
is,  doubtless,  that  the  soul  is  an  imma- 
terial being ;  but  certainly  we  cannot 
conceive  what  an  immaterial  being  is. 
No,  answer  the  learned  ;  but  we  know 
that  its  nature  is  to  think.  And  whence 
do  you  know  this  ?  We  know,  because 
it  docs  think.  Oh,  ye  learned  !  lam 
inuc))  afraid  that  son  as  ignorant  as 
Epicurus  !     'I'he  nature  of  a  stone  is  to 


fait,  because  it  does  fall ;  but  I  ask  you, 
what  makes  it  fall  ? 

We  know  (continue  they)  that  a  stone 
has  no  soul.  Granted  ^  1  believe  it  as 
well  as  you.  We  know,  that  an  affirma- 
tive and  a  negative  are  notdevtsibie,  are 
not  parts  of  matter.  I  am  of  your  opi- 
nion. But  matter,  otherwise  unknown 
to  us,  possesses  qualiiies  which  are  not 
material,  which  are  not  divisible  ;  it  has 
gravitation  towards  a  centre,  which  God 
has  given  it ;  and  this  gravitation  has  no 
parts ;  it  is  not  divisible.  The  moving 
force  of  bodies  is  not  a  being  composed 
of  parts.  In  like  manner,  the  vegetation 
of  organised  bodies,  their  life,  their  in- 
stinct, are  not  beings  apart,  divisible 
beings :  you  can  no  more  cut  in  two  the 
vegetation  of  a  rose,  the  life  of  a  horse, 
the  instinct  of  a  dog,  than  you  can  cut  in 
two  a  sensation,  an  affirmation,  a  nega. 
tion.  Therefore  your  fine  argument, 
drawn  from  the  mdivisibiiity  of  thought, 
proves  nothing  at  all. 

What,  then,  do  you  call  your  soul  ? 
What  idea  have  you  of  it  ?  You  cannot 
of  yourselves,  without  revelation,  admit 
the  existence  within  you  of  anything  but 
a  power  unknown  to  you  of  feeling  and 
thinking. 

Now  tell  me  honestly,  is  this  power  of 
feeling  and  thinking  the  same  as  that 
which  causes  you  to  digestand  to  walk  ? 
You  own  that  it  is  not ;  for  in  vain  might 
your  understanding  say  to  your  stomach, 
— Digest :  it  will  not,  if  it  be  sick.  In 
vain  might  your  immaterial  being  order 
your  feet  to  walk :  they  will  not  stir,  if 
they  have  the  gout. 

The  Greeks  clearly  p^ceived  that 
thought  has  frequently  nothing  to  do 
with  the  play  of  our  organs ;  they  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  an  animal  soul 
for  these  organs,  and  for  the  thoughts  a 
soul  finer,  more  subtle — a  nous. 

But  we  lind  that  this  soul  of  thought 
has,  on  a  thousand  occasions,  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  animal  soul.  Theihiuking 
soul  commands  the  hands  to  take,  and. 
they  obey,  it  does  not  tell  the  heart  to 
beat;  the  blood  to  flow,  the  chyle  to 
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form  ;  all  this  is  done  without  it.  Here 
then  are  two  souls  much  involved,  and 
neither  of  them  having  the  mastery. 

Now,  this  first  animal  soul  certainly 
does  not  eiist ;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  movement  of  our  organs.  Take  heed, 
O  man  1  lest  thou  have  no  more  proofs 
but  thy  weak  reason  that  the  other  soul 
exists.  Thou  canst  not  know  it  but  by 
faith :  thou  art  born,  thou  eatest,  thou 
ihinkest,  thou  wakest,  thou  sleepest, 
without  knowing  how.  God  has  given 
thee  the  faculty  of  thinking,  as  he  has 
given  thee  all  the  rest ;  and  it  he  had  not 
come,  at  the  time  appointed  by  his  pro- 
vidence, to  teach  thee  that  thou  hast  an 
immaterial  and  an  immortal  soul,  thou 
wouldst  have  no  proof  whatever  of  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  fine  systems  on 
the  soul,  which  thy  philosophy  has  fabri- 
cated. 

One  says  that  the  soul  of  man  is  part 
of  the  substance  of  God  himself ;  another, 
that  it  is  part  of  the  great  whole ;  a  third, 
that  it  is  created  from  all  eternity ;  a 
fourth,  that  it  is  made  and  not  created. 
Others  assure  us,  that  God  makes  souls 
according  as  they  are  wanted,  and  that 
they  arrive  at  the  moment  of  copulation. 
They  are  lodged  in  the  seminal  animal- 
cules, cries  one.  No,  says  another,  they 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  fallopian  tubes. 
A  third  comes,  and  says, — You  are  all 
wrong:  the  soul  waitsforsix  weeks,  until 
the  fcetus  is  formed,  and  then  it  takes 
possession  of  the  pineal  gland  :  but  if  it 
finds  a  false  conception,  it  returns,  and 
waits  for  a  better  opportunity.  The  last 
opinion  is,  that  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cal- 
lous body :  this  is  the  post  assigned  to  it 
by  La  Pieronie.  A  man  should  be  first 
surgeon  to  the  King  of  France,  to  dispose 
in  this  way  of  the  lodging  of  the  soul. 
Yet  the  callous  body  was  not  so  success- 
ful in  the  world  as  the  surgeon  was. 

St.  Thomas,  in  his  question  75  and 
following,  says,  that  the  soul  is  a  form 
subsisting  per  se,  that  it  is  all  in  all,  that 
its  essence  differs  from  its  power ;  that 
there  are  three  vegetative  aouls,  viz.,  the 
nutritive,  the  argumentative,  and  the  ge- 
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nerative ;  that  the  memory  of  spiritual 
things  is  spiritual,  and  the  memory  of 
corporeal  things  is  corporeal ;  that  the 
rational  soul  is  a  form  '*  immaterial  as  to 
its  operations,  and  material  as  to  its  be- 
ing.'' St.  Thomas  wrote  two  thousand 
pages,  of  like  force  and  clearness ;  and 
he  is  the  angel  of  the  schools. 

Nor  have  there  been  fewer  systems  con- 
trived on  the  way  in  which  this  soul  will 
feel,  when  it  shall  have  laid  aside  the  body 
with  which  it  felt ;  how  it  will  hear  with- 
out ears,  smell  without  a  nose,  and  touch 
without  hands ;  what  body  it  will  after- 
wards resume,  whether  that  which  it  had 
at  two  years  old,  or  at  eighty  :  how  the 
/ — the  identity  o^he  same  person — ^will 
subsist ;  how  the  soul  of  a  man  become 
imbecile  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  dying 
imbecile  at  the  age  of  seventy,  will  re- 
sume the  thread  of  the  ideas  which  he  had 
at  the  age  of  puberty ;  by  what  contriv- 
ance a  soul,  the  leg  of  whose  body  shall 
be  cut  off  in  Europe,  and  one  of  its  arms 
lost  in  America,  will  recover  this  leg  and 
arm,  which,  having  been  transformed  into 
vegetables,  will  have  passed  into  the 
blood  of  some  other  animal.  We  should 
never  finish,  if  we  were  to  seek  to  give 
an  account  of  all  the  extravagances  which 
this  poor  human  soul  has  imagined  about 
itself. 

It  is  very  singular,  that  in  the  laws  of 
God*s  people,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
nothing  in  the  Decalogue,  nothing  in 
Leviticus,  or  in  Deuteronomy. 

It  is  quite  certain,  it  is  indubitable, 
that  Moses  nowhere  proposes  to  the  Jews 
pains  and  rewards  in  another  life ;  that 
he  never  mentions  to  them  the  immorta- 
lity of  their  souls ;  that  he  never  gives 
them  hopes  of  heaven,  nor  threatens 
them  with  hell ;  all  is  temporal. 

Many  illustrious  commentators  have 
thought,  that  Moses  was  perfectly  ac« 
quainted  with  these  two  great  dogmas ; 
and  they  prove  it  by  the  words  of  Jacob, 
who,  believing  that  his  son  had  been  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts,  said  in  his  grief, 
— **  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  (in 
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infernum)  unto  my  son  ;**  that  is,  I  will 
die,  since  iny  son  is  dead.** 

They  further  prove  it  by  the  passag^es 
in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  but  the  Elebrews, 
to  whom  Moses  spoke,  could  not  have 
read  either  Ezekiei  or  Isaiah,  who  did 
not  come  until  several  centuries  after. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  dispute  about  the 
private  opinions  of  Moses.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  his  public  laws  he  never  spoke  of 
a  life  to  come ;  that  he  limited  all  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  the  time  pre- 
sent. If  he  knew  of  a  future  life,  why 
did  he  not  expressly  set  forth  that  dogma? 
And  if  he  did  not  know  of  it,  what  were 
the  object  and  extent  of  his  mission  ? 
This  question  is  ask^  by  many  great 
persons.  The  answer  is,  that  the  Master 
of  Moses,  and  of  all  men,  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  expounding  to  the 
Jews,  at  his  own  time,  a  doctrine  which 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand when  they  were  in  the  desert. 

If  Moses  had  announced  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  a  great  school  among  the 
Jews  would  not  have  constantly  com- 
batted  it.  This  great  retreat  of  the  Sad* 
ducees  would  not  have  been  authorised 
in  the  state  ;  the  Sad  ducees  would  not 
have  filled  the  highest  offices,  nur  would 
pontiffs  have  been  chosen  from  their 
Ijody. 

It  appeors,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  that  the  Jews 
were  divided  into  three  sects — the  Pha- 
risees, the  Sadducees  and  Essenes. 
The  historian  Josephus,  who  was  a  Pha- 
risee, informs  us,  in  the  thirteenth  book 
of  his  Antiquities,  that  the  Pharisees  be- 
lieved in  the, metero psychosis ;  the  Sad- 
ducees believed  that  the  soul  perished 
with  the  body;  the  Essenes  (say*  Jose- 
phus) held,  that  souls  were  tminoriHl ; 
according  to  them,  souls  descended  inan 
aerial  form  into  the  body,firom  the  high- 
est region  of  the  air,  whither  they  were 
carried  back  again  by  a  violent  attraction ; 
and  afterdeath,  those  which  had  belonged 
to  the  good  dwelt  beyond  the  ocean  in  a 
country  where  there  was  neither  heat  nor 
cold,  nor  wind,  nor  rain.    The  souls  oi 


the  wicked  went  into  a  climate  of  an  op. 
posite  description.  Such  was  the  Uieo- 
logy  of  the  Jews. 

He  who  alone  was  to  instruct  all  men, 
came  and  condemned  these  three  sects ; 
but  without .  him  we  could  never  have 
known  anything  of  our  soul ;  fur  the 
philosophers  never  had  any  determinate 
idea  of  it ;  and  Moses — the  only  true 
lawgiver  in  the  world  before  our  own — 
Moses,  who  talked  with  God  face  to  face, 
left  men  in  the  most  profound  ignorance 
on  this  great  point.  It  is,  then,  only  for 
seventeen  hundred  years  that  there  has 
been  any  certainty  of  the  soufs  existence 
and  its  immortality. 

Cicero  had  only  doubts ;  his  grandson 
and  granddaughter  might  learn  the 
truth  from  the  first  Galileans  who  came 
to  Rome. 

But  before  that  time,  and  since  then, 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  where  the  apos- 
tles did  not  penetrate,  each  one  must  have 
said  to  his  soul, — Whatarttliou?  whence 
comest  thou  ?  what  don  thou  ?  whither 
goest  thou  ?  Thou  art  I  know  not  what, 
thinking  and  feeling:  and  wen  thou  to 
feel  and  think  for  a  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  years,  thou  wouldst  never 
know  any  more  by  thine  own  light  with- 
out the  assistance  of  God. 

O  man  !  God  has  given  thee  under- 
standing fur  thy  own  good  conduct,  and 
not  to  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  the 
things  which  he  has  created. 

Su  thought  Locke ;  and  before  liocke, 
Gassendi ;  and  before  Gassendi,  a  mul- 
titude of  sages;  but  we  have  bachelort 
who  know  all  of  which  those  great  mea 
were  ignorant. 

Some  cruel  enemies .  of  reason  have 
dared  to  rise  up  against  these  truths,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  wise.  I'hey  have 
carried  their  dishonesty  and  impudence 
so  far  as  to  charge  the  authors  of  this 
work  with  having  affirmed,  that  the  soul 
is  matter.  You  well  know,  ye  perse- 
cutors of  innocence,  that  we  have  said 
quite  the  contrary .  You  must  have  read 
;  th«*se  very  words  against  Epicurus,  De- 
;  moctritus,  and  Lucretius :  "  My  friend. 
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how  does  an  atom  think  ?  Acknowledge 
that  thou  knowest  notitingof  the  matter/' 
It  is  then  evident,  ye  are  calumniators. 

No  one  knows  what  that  material  be- 
ing is,  which  is  called  *  spirit,'  to  which 
— be  it  observed — you  give  this  material 
name,  signifying  *  wind/  All  ihe  first 
fathers  of  the  church  believed  the  soul  to 
be  corporeal.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
lrt)ited  beings  to  know  whether  our 
intelligence  is  substance  or  faculty* 
we  cannot  thoroughly  know  either  the 
extended  beintr,  or  the  thinking  being, 
or  the  mechnnism  of  thought. 

We  exclaim  to  you,  with  the  ever-to- 
be-revered  Gassendi  and  Locke,  that  we 
know  nothing  by  ourselves  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Creator.  And  are  you  gods,  who 
know  everything  ?  We  repeat  to  you, 
that  you  cannot  know  the  nature  and 
distinction  of  the  soul  but  by  revelation. 
And  is  not  this  revelation  sufficient  for 
you  ?  You  must  surely  be  enemies  of 
this  revelation  which  we  claim,  since  you 
persecute  those  who  expect  everything 
from  it,  and  believe  only  in  it. 

Yes,  we  tell  you,  we  defer  wholly  to 
the  word  of  God  ;  and  you,  enemies  of 
reason  and  of  God,  treat  the  humble 
doubt  and  humble  submission  of  the 
philosopher  as  the  wolf  in  the  (Me 
treated  the  lamb ;  you  say  to  him,— Thou 
saidst  ill  of  me  last  year ;  1  must  suck 
thy  blood.  Philoso])hy  takes  no  revenge ; 
»he  tmiles  in  peace  at  your  vain  endea^ 
vours  ;  she  mildly  enlightens  mankind, 
whom  you  would  brutalise,  to  make 
them  like  yourselves. 

SPACE. 

What  is  space  ? — "There is  no  space 
in  void,*' exclaimed  Leibnitz,  after  having 
admitted  a  void;  but  when  he  admitted 
a  vuid,  he  Iwd  not  embroiled  himself 
with  Newton,  nor  disputed  with  him  on 
thecalcuiusof  fluxions,  of  which  Newton 
was  the  inventor.  This  dispute  breaking 
out,  there  was  no  longer  space  or  a  void 
fur  Leibnitz. 

Fortunately,  whatever  may  be  said  by 
philosophers  on  these  insolvable  ques- 


tions, whether  it  be  for  Epicanis,  for 
Gassendi,  for  Newton,  for  Descartes,  or 
Rohaut,  the  laws  of  motion  will  be 
always  the  same. 

Que  Rohmit  minpment  seche  poor  conccvoir 
Conitiiettt  tout » t«ut  plein.  tout  m  put  »«>  inonvoir. 

BoUtMit  £p.  V.  31,  X. 

That  Rohautexhaustshimself  by  vainly 
endeavouring  to  understand  how  motion 
can  exist  in  a  plenum,  will  not  prevent 
our  vessels  from  sailing  to  the  Indies, 
and  all  motion  proceeding  with  regularity. 
Pure  space,  you  say,  can  neither  be  mat- 
ter, nor  spirit ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  but  matter  and  spirit,  there 
can  therefore  be  no  space. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  assert  that  there  is 
only  matter  and  spirit,  to  us  who  know 
so  little  either  of  the  one  or  the  other — 
a  pleasant  decision,  truly !  "  There  are 
only  two  things  in  nature,  and  these  we 
know  not/'  Montezuma  reasons  more 
justly  in  the  English  tragedy  of  Dryden, 
— **  Why  come  you  here  to  tell  me  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth?  There  are 
but  two  emperors  in  the  world  ;  he  of 
Peru  and  myself."  Montezuma  spoke 
of  two  things  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, but  we  speak  of  two  things  of 
which  we  have  no  precise  idea. 

We  are  very  pleasant  atoms.  We 
make  God  a  spirit  in  a  mode  of  our  own ; 
and  because  we  denominate  that  faculty 
spirit,  which  the  suprer^'e,  universal, 
eternal, and  all-powerful  Being  has  given 
us,  of  combining  a  few  ideas  in  our  little 
brain,  of  the  extent  of  six  inches  more  or 
less,  we  suppose  God  to  be  a  spirit  in 
the  same  sense.  God  always  in  our 
image, — honest  souls  1 

But  how,  if  there  be  millions  of  beings 
of  another  nature  from  our  matter,  of 
which  we  know  only  a  few  qualities, 
and  from  our  spirit,  our  ideal  breath  of 
which  we  accurately  know  nothing  at 
all  ? — and  who  can  assert  that  these  mil- 
lions of  beings  exist  not ;  or  suspects 
not  that  God,  demonstrated  to  exist  by 
his  works,  is  eminently  different  from  all 
these  beings,  and  that  space  may  not  be 
one  of  them? 
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We  arc  fur  from  asserting  with  Lucre- 
tius— 

Eriro,  prpter  insm*  et  corpo  r,  tertin  per  se 
^  ulU  pote»t  rerum  in  nuniero  n«tura  rplinqui. 

Lib.  i.  V.  410.  447. 

Th«t  bll  coDsisU  of  body  and  of  &pHce. 

Creach, 

But  may  we  venture  to  believe  with 
hiro,  that  space  is  infinite  ? 

Has  any  one  been  ever  able  to  answer 
his  question  : — Speed  an  arrow  from  the 
limits  of  the  world — will  it  fall  into  no- 
thing, into  nihility  ? 

Clarke,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Newton,  pretends  that  ''space  has 
properties  ;  for  since  it  is  extended,  it  is 
measurable,  and  .therefore  exi5ts.''  But 
if  we  answer,  that  something  may  be  put 
where  there  is  nothing,  what  answer  will 
be  made  by  Newton  and  Clarke? 

Newton  regards  space  as  the  sensorium 
of  God.  I  thought  thut  I  understood 
this  grand  saying  formerly,  because  1 
was  young ;  at  present,  I  understand  it 
no  more  than  his  explanation  of  the 
apocalypse.  Space,  the  sensorium,  the 
internal  organ  of  God  1  I  lobe  both 
Newton  and  myself  there. 

Newton  thought,  according  to  Locke, 
that  the  creation  might  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  God,  by  an  act  of  his 
will  and  his  power,  had  rendered  space 
impenetrable.  It  is  melancholy  that  a 
genius  so  profound  as  that  possessed  by 
Newton  should  suggest  such  unintelli- 
gible things. 

STAGE  (POLICE  OF  THE). 

Kings  of  France  were  formerlyexcom- 
municated;  all  from  Philip  1.  to  Louis 
VII 1.  were  solemnly  so  ;  as  also  the  em- 
perors from  Henry  IV.  to  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia inclusively.  The  kings  of  England 
had  likewise  a  very  decent  part  of  these 
iiivours  from  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was 
the  rage  of  the  times,  and  this  rage  cost 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  their 
lives.  They  actually  excommunicated 
the  representatives  of  monarchs ;  I  do 
not  mean  ambassadors,  but  players,  who 
are  kings  and  emperors  three  or  four 


times  a  week,  and  who  govern  the  uni- 
verse to  procure  a  livelihood. 

I  scarcely  know  of  any  but  this  pro- 
fession, and  that  of  magicians,  to  which 
this  honour  could  now  be  paid  ;  but  as 
sorcerers  have  ceased  for  the  eighty  years 
that  sound  philosophy  has  been  known 
to  men,  there  are  no  longer  any  victims 
but  Alexander,  Caesar,  Athalia,  Poly- 
euctus,  Andromache,  Brutus,  Zaire,  and 
Harlequin. 

The  principal  reason  given  is,  that  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  represent  the  pas- 
sions ;  but  if  depicung  the  human  heart 
merits  so  horrible  a  disgrace,  a  greater 
rigour  should  be  used  with  painters  and 
statuaries.  There  are  many  licentious 
pictures  which  are  publicly  sold,  while 
we  do  not  represent  a  single  dramatic 
poem  which  maintains  not  the  strictest 
decorum.  The  Venus  of  Titian  and  that 
of  Corregio  are  quite  naked,  and  are  at 
all  times  dangerous  for  our  modest  youth ; 
but  comedians  only  recite  the  admirable 
lines  of  Cinna  for  about  two  hours,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  magistracy 
under  the  royal  authority.  Why,  there- 
fore, are  these  living  personages  on  the 
stage  more  condemned  than  these  mute 
comedians  on  canvas  ?  "  Ut  pictura 
poesis  erit.''  What  would  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  have  said,  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  that  a  people,  who  only 
ceased  to  be  barbarous  by  imitating  them, 
would  one  day  inflict  this  disgrace  upon 
the  stage,  which  in  their  time  received 
such  high  glory  ? 

Esopus  and  Roacius  were  not  Roman 
senators,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Flamen  did 
not  declare  them  infamous ;  and  the  art 
of  Terence  was  not  doubted .  The  great 
pope  and  prince  Leo  X.,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  renewal  of  good  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  Europe,  and  who  caused  dra- 
matic pieces  to  be  represented  in  his  pa- 
lace with  so  much  magniticence,  foresaw 
not  that  one  day,  in  a  part  of  Gaul,  the 
descendants  of  the  Celts  and  the  Goths 
would  believe  they  had  a  right  to  dis- 
grace that  which  he  honoured.  If  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  had  lived — hew  ho  caused 
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the  Palais- Royal  to  be  built,  and  to  whom 
France  owes  the  stage — he  would  no 
longer  have  suffered  them  to  have  dared 
to  cover  those  with  ignominy,  whom  he 
employed  to  recite  his  own  works. 

It  must  be  conf^jssed,  that  they  were 
heretics  who  bejitan  to  outrage  the  fittest 
of  all  the  arts.  Leo  X.,  having  revived 
the  tragic  scene,  the  pretended  reformers 
required  nothing  more  to  exclaim,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Satan.  Thus  the  town 
ofGeDevn^and  several  illustrious  places 
of  Switzerland,  have  been  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  without  suffering  a  violin 
amongst  them.  The  Jansenists,  who 
now  dance  on  the  tomb  of  Sc.  Paris,  to 
the  great  ed  ification  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  last  century  forbad  a  princess  of 
Conti,  whom  they  governed,  to  allow  her 
son  to  learn  dancing,  saying  that  dancing 
was  too  profane.  However,  as  it  was 
necessary  be  should  be  graceful,  he  was 
taught  the  minuet,  but  they  would  not 
allow  a  violin,  and  the  director  was  a 
long  time  before  he  would  suffer  the 
Prince  of  Conti  to  be  taught  with  casta- 
nets. A  few  Catholic  Visigoths  on  this 
side  the  Alps,  therefore,  fearing  the  re- 
proaches of  the  reformers,  cried  as  loudly 
as  they  did.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the 
fashion  of  defaming  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  of  refusing  certain  ceremonies  to 
certain  persons  paid  by  the  king,  and 
labouring  under  the  eyes  of  the  magis- 
trac},  was  established  in  France.  We  do 
not  declaim  against  this  abuse ;  for  who 
would  embroil  himself  with  powerful 
men  of  the  present  time,  for  Phedraaud 
heroes  of  past  ages  ? 

We  are  content  with  finding  this 
rigour  absurd,  and  with  always  paying 
our  full  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
master-pieces  of  our  stage. 

Home,  from  whom  we  have  learned 
our  catechism,  uses  it  not  as  we  do ;  she 
liHS  al  ways  known  how  to  tern  per  her  laws 
according  to  times  and  occasions  ;  she 
has  known  how  to  distinguish  impudent 
mountebanks,  who  were  formerly  rightly 
censured,  from  the  dramatic  pieces  of 
Trissio,  and  of  several  bishops  and  cardi- 


nals who  have  assisted  to  revive  tragedy. 
Even  at  present,  comedies  are  publicly 
represented  at  Home  in  religious  houses. 
Ladies  go  to  them  without  scandal ;  they 
think  not  that  dialogues,  recited  on 
boards,  are  a  diabolical  infamy.  We 
have  even  seen  the  piece  of  *  George 
Dandin '  executed  at  Home  by  nuns,  m 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics 
arid  ladies.  The  wise  Romans  are  above 
all  careful  how  they  excommunicate  the 
gentlemen  who  sing  the  trebles  in  the 
Italian  operas  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  enough 
to  be  castrated  in  this  world,  without 
being  damned  in  the  other. 

In  the  good  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  there 
was  always  a  bench  at  the  spectacles, 
which  was  called  the  bench  of  bishops. 
I  have  been  a  witness,  that  in  the  mino* 
rity  of  Louis  XV.,  Cardinal  Fleuri,  then 
Bishop  of  Frejus,  was  very  anxious  to 
revive  this  custom.  With  other  times 
and  other  manners,  we  are  apparently 
much  wiser  than  in  the  times  in  which 
the  whole  of  £urope  came  to  admire  our 
shows,  when  Richelieu  revived  the  stage 
in  France,  when  Leo  X.  renewed  the  i^e 
of  Augustus  in  Italy  :  but  a  time  will 
come  in  which  our  children,  seeina;  the 
impertinent  work  of  Father  Le  Brun 
against  the  art  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
works  of  our  great  men  printed  at  the 
same  time,  will  exclaim, —  Is  it  possihie 
that  the  French  could  thus  contradict 
themselves,  and  that  the  most  absurd 
barbarity  has  so  proudly  raised  its  head 
against  some  of  the  finest  productions  of 
the  human  mind  ? 

St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  whose  morals 
were  equal  to  those  of  Calvin  and  Father 
Quesnel — St.  Thomas,  who  had  never 
seen  good  comedy,  and  who  knew  only 
miserable  players,  thinks  however  that 
the  theatre  might  be  useful.  He  had 
sufficient  good  sense  and  justice  to  feel 
the  merit  of  this  art,  unfinished  as  it  was. 
and  permitted  and  approved  of  it.  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  examined  himself  the 
pieces  which  were  played  at  Milun,  and 
gave  them  his  approbation  and  signature. 
Who  after  that  will  be  Visigoths  enough 
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to  treat  Rodengo  and  Chimene  as  soul 
corrupters.  Would  to  God  that  these 
barbarians,  the  enemies  of  the  finest  of 
arts,  had  the  piety  of  Polyeuctus,  the 
clemency  of  Augustus,  the  virtue  of  Bur- 
rhus,  and  would  die  like  the  husband  of 
Alziral 

STATES— GOVERNMENTS. 

WnicH  is  the  best?  I  have  not 
hitherto  known  any  person  who  has  not 
governed  some  slate.  1  speak  not  of 
messieurs  the  ministers,  who  really  go- 
vern ;  some  two  or  three  years,  others  six 
months,  and  others  six  weeks ;  I  speak 
of  all  other  men,  who  at  supper,  or  in 
their  closet,  unfold  their  systems  of  go- 
vernment, and  reform  armies,  the  church, 
the  gown,  and  finances. 

The  Abb6  de  Bourzeis  began  to  go- 
vern France  towards  the  year  1645, 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  made  the  Political  Testament,  in 
which  he  would  enlist  the  nobility  into 
the  cavalry  for  three  years,  make  cham- 
bers of  accounts  and  parliaments  pay 
the  poll-tax,  and  deprive  the  king  of  the 
produce  of  the  excise.  He  asserts,  above 
all,  that  to  enter  a  country  with  fifty 
thousand  men,  it  is  essential  to  economy 
that  a  hundred  thousand  should  be 
raised.  He  affirms  that  *'  Provence  alone 
has  more  fine  sea-ports  thau  Spain  and 
Italy  together.** 

The  Abb^  Bourzeis  had  not  travelled. 
As  to  the  rest,  his  work  abounds  with 
anachronisms  and  errors;  and  as  he 
makes  Cardinal  Richelieu  sign  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  never  signed,  so  he 
makes  him  speak  as  he  had  neverspoken. 
Moreover,  he  fills  a  whole  chapter  with 
saying  that  reason  should  guide  a  state, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  this  disco- 
very. This  work  of  obscurities,  this 
bustard  of  tiie  Abb^  de  Bourzeis,  has 
Ions:  passed  for  the  legitimate  ofTspring 
of  the  Curdinul  Richelieu  ;  and  all  aca- 
demicians, in  ilieir  ^peeclle«  of  reception, 
full  not  to  praise  extravagantly  this  poli- 
tical master-piece. 

The  Sieur  Gaiien  de  Courtilz^  seeing 


the  success  of  the  Testament  Politique 
of  Richelieu,  published  at  the  Hague  the 
'I'estament  de  Colbert,  with  a  fine  letter 
of  M.  Colb«*rt  to  the  king.  It  is  dear 
that  if  this  minister  made  such  a  testa- 
ment, it  must  have  been  suppressed  ; 
yet  this  book  has  been  quoted  by  several 
authors. 

An0(her  ignoramus,  of  whose  name 
we  are  ignurant,  failed  not  to  produce 
the  Testament  de  Louis,  still  worse,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  Colbert.  An  abb^ 
of  Chevremont  also  made  Charles,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  form  a  testament.  We  have- 
had  the  political  testaments  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  Marshal  Beileisle,  and  finally 
that  of  Mandrin. 

M.  de  Bois^uillebert,  author  of  the 
*  Detail  de  la  France,*  publislied  in  1695, 
produced  the  impracticable  projector  the 
royal  tithe,  under  the  name  of  the  Mar- 
shal de  Vauban. 

A  madman,  named  La  Jonchere, 
wanting  bread,  wrote,  in  1720,  a  Project 
of  Finance,  in  four  volumes ;  and  some 
fools  have  quoted  this  production  as  a 
work  of  La  Jonchere  the  treasurer- 
general,  imagining  that  a  treasurer  could 
not  write  a  bad  book  on  finance. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  very 
wise  men,  perhaps  very  worthy  to  govern, 
have  written  on  the  administrat  ion  of  states 
in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Their 
books  have  done  much  good  ;  not  that 
they  have  corrected  ministers  who  were 
in  place  when  these  books  appeared,  for 
a  minister  does  not  and  cannot  correct 
himself.  He  has  attained  his  growth, 
and  more  instruction,  more  counsel,  he 
has  not  time  to  listen  to.  The  current 
of  affairs  carries  him  away ;  but  good 
books  form  young  people,  destined  for 
their  places  ;  and  princes  and  statesnitu 
of  a  succeeding  generation  are  instructed . 

The  btrengtii  and  weakness  of  all  go- 
vernments has  been  narrowly  examined 
in  latier  times.  Tell  me,  then,  you  who 
have  travellfcd,  who  have  read  and  have 
seen,  in  what  state,  under  what  sort  of 
government,  would  you  be  born?  I 
conceive  that  a  greui  landed  lord  in 
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Fmnce  would  hare  no  objection  to  be 
born  in  Germany :  he  would  be  a  sove- 
reign instead  of  a  subject.  A  peer  of 
France  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
privileges  of  the  English  peerage:  he 
would  be  a  Ipgislator. 

The  gownsman  and  financier  would 
find  himself  better  off  in  France  than 
elsewhere. 

But  what  country  would  a  wise  free- 
man choose — a  man  of  small  fortune, 
without  prejudices  ? 

A  rather  learned  memberof  the  council 
of  Pondicherry  came  into  Europe,  by 
land,  with  a  Brahmin,  more  learned  than 
the  generality  of  them.  *  How  do  you 
find  the  government  of  theGreat  Mogul  V 
said  the  counsellor.  *  Abominable,'  an- 
swered the  Brahmin  ;  '  how  can  you  ex- 
pect a  state  to  be  happily  governed  by 
Tartars  ?  Our  rajahs,  our  omras,  and 
our  nabobs  are  very  contented,  but  the 
citizens  are  by  no  means  so ;  and  mil- 
lions of  citizens  are  something.* 

The  counsellor  and  the  brahmin  tra- 
versed all  Upper  Asia,  reasoning  on  their 
way.  « I  reflect,'  said  the  brahmin,  *  that 
there  is  not  a  republic  in  all  this  vast  part 
of  the  world.'  *  There  was  formerly  that 
of  Tyre,'  said  the  counsellor,  <  but  it 
lasted  not  long ;  there  was  another  to- 
wards Arabia  Petrsea,  in  a  little  nook 
called  Palestine — if  we  can  honour  with 
the  name  of  republic  a  horde  of  thieves 
and  usurers,  sometimes  governed  by 
judges,  sometimes  by  a  sort  of  kings, 
sometimes  by  high  priests ;  who  became 
slaves  seven  or  eight  times,  and  were 
finally  driven  from  the  country  which 
they  had  usurped.' 

'  I  fancy,'  said  the  brahmin, '  that  we 
should  find  very  few  republics  on  earth. 
Men  are  seldom  worthy  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  happiness  should  only  be- 
long to  little  people,  who  conceal  them- 
selves in  islands,  or  between  mountains, 
like  rabbits  who  steal  away  from  carni- 
vorous animals,  but  at  length  are  dis- 
covered and  devoured.' 

When  the  travellers  arrived  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  counsellor  said  to  the  brah- 
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min,  *  Would  you  believe  that  there  was 
^  a  republic  formed  in  a  corner  of  Italy, 
'  which   lasted  more  than   five  hundred 
years,  and  which  possessed  this  Asia 
Minor,  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  the  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  ?'  Mt  was 
therefore  soon  turned  into  a  monarchy  V 
said  the  brahmin.     *  You  have  guessed 
ir,'  said  the  other ;  *  but  this  monarchy 
has  fallen,  and  every  day  we  make  fine 
dissertations  to  discover  the  causes  of  its 
decay  and  fall.'    '  You  take  much  use- 
less pains,'  said  the  Indian :  '  this  empire 
has  fallen  because  it  existed.     All  must 
fiill.     I  hope  that  the  same  will  happen 
to   the  empire  of  the   Great  Mogul.' 
*  Apropos,'  said  the  European,  *  do  you 
believe  that  more  honour  is  required  in 
a  despotic  state,  and  more  virtue  in  a  re- 
public V    The  term  *  honour/  being  first 
explained  to  the  Indian,  he  replied,  that 
honour  was  more  necessary  in  a  republic, 
and  that  there  is  more  need  of  virtue  in 
a  monarchical  state.    '  For,'  said  he,  *  a 
man  who  pretends  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  will  not  be  so,  if  he  is  disho- 
noured ;  while  at  court  he  can  easily  ob- 
tain a  place,  according  to  the  maxim  of  a 
great  prince,  that  to  succeed,  a  courtier 
should  have  neither  honour  nor  a  will  of 
his  own.     With  respect  to  virtue,  it  is 
prodigiously  required  in  a  court,  in  order 
to  dare  to  tell  the  truth.    The  virtuous 
man  is  much  more  at  his  ease  in  a  re- 
public, having  nobody  to  flatter.' 

'  Do  you  believe/  said  the  European, 
*  that  laws  and  religions  can  be  formed 
for  climates,  the  same  as  furs  are  required 
at  Moscow,  and  gauze  stuffs  at  Delhi  V 
'  Yes,  doubtless,' said  the  brahmin ;  *  all 
laws  which  concern  physics  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  which  we  inhabit ; 
a  German  requires  only  one  wife^  and  a 
Persian  must  have  two  or  three. 

*  Rites  of  religion  are  of  the  $ame  na- 
ture. If  I  were  a  christian,  how  would 
you  have  me  say  mass  in  my  province, 
where  there  is  neither  bread  nor  wine  ? 
With  regard  to  dogmas,  it  is  another 
thing;  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.     Did  not  your  religion  commence 
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in  Asia,  from  whence  it  was  driven  ? 
Does  it  not  exist  towards  the  Baltic  sea, 
where  it  was  unknown  V 

'  In  what  state,  under  what  dominion, 
would  you  like  to  live?*  said  the  coun- 
sellor. *  Under  any  but  my  own,'  said 
his  companion,  *  and  I  have  found  many 
Siamese,  Tonquinese,  Persians,  and 
Turks,  who  have  said  the  same.'  '  But,  { 
once  more,*  said  the  European, '  what 
state  would  you  choose  V  The  brahmin 
answered,  *  That  in  which  the  laws  alone 
are  obeyed.*  *  That  is  an  odd  answer,* 
said  the  counsellor.  '  It  is  not  the  worse 
for  that,*  said  the  brahmin.  '  Where  is 
this  country  V  said  the  counsellor.  The 
brahmin, — *  We  must  seek  it.' 

STATES— GENERAL. 

ToKRE  have  been  always  such  in  Eu- 
rope, and  probably  in  ail  the  earth,  so 
natural  is  it  to  assemble  the  family,  to 
know  its  interests  and  to  provide  for  its 
wants !  The  Tartars  had  iheit  cour-Ute, 
The  Germans,  according;  to  Tacitus,  as- 
sembled to  consult.    The  Saxons  and 


the  ministers  of  electors,  princes,  counts, 
prelates  and  imperial  cities,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-seven,  continually  sir. 

The  second  states-general  of  Europe 
are  those  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  not 
always  assembled,  like  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  ;  but  they  are  become  so  necessary, 
that  the  king  convokes  them  every  year. 

The  House  of  Commons  answers  pre- 
cisely to  the  deputies  of  cities  received 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  much 
larger  in  number,  and  enjoys  a  superior 
^ower.  It  is  properly  the  nation.  Peers 
and  bishops  are  in  parliament  only  for 
themselves,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
for  all  the  country. 

Thia  parliament  of  England  is  only  a 
perfected  imitation  of  certain  states- 
general  of  France.  In  1355,  under  Kini^ 
John,  the  three  states  were  assembled  at 
Paris,  to  aid  him  against  the  English. 
They  granted  him  a  considerable  sum,  at 
five  livres  five  sous  the  mark,  for  fear  the 
king  should  change  the  numerary  value. 
They  regulated  the  tax  necessary  to  ga- 
ther in  this  money,  and  they  established 
people  of  the  north  had  their  wittenagC'  j  nine  commissioners  to  preside  at  the  re- 


mot.  The  people  at  large  formed  states- 
general  in  the  Greet  and  Roman  re- 
publics. 

W^e  see  none  among  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  or  Chinese,  because  we  have 
but  very  imperlect  fragments  of  their 
histories  :  we  scarcely  know  anything  of 
them  until  since  the  time  in  which  their 
kings  were  absolute,  or  at  least  since  the 
time  in  which  they  had  only  priests  to 
balance  their  authority. 


ceipt.  The  king  promised  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  coin  in  future. 

What  is  promising  for  himself  and  his 
heirs? — Either  it  is  promising  nothing, 
or  it  is  saying— Neither  myself  nor  my 
heirs  have  tlie  right  of  altering  the  mo- 
ney ;  we  have  not  the  power  of  doing  ill. 

With  this  money,  which  was  soon 
raised,  an  army  was  quickly  formed, 
which  prevented  not  King  John  from 


Wiien  the  comitia  were  abolished  at)  being  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 


Rome,  the  Prstorian  guards  took  their 
place  :  insolent,  greedy,  barbarous,  and 
idle  soldiers  were  the  republic.    Septi- 


Poietiers. 

Account  should  be  rendered  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  of  the  employment  6f  the 


mius  Severus  conquered  and  disbanded  \  granted  sum.    This  is  now  the  custom  in 


them. 

The  states-general  of  theOttoman  em- 
pire are  tlie  Janissaries  and  cavalry ;  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  it  is  the  militia. 

The  greatestand  most  singular  example 
of  these  states-general,  is  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  which  has  lasted  an  hundred  years, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  empire, 


England,  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  English  nation  has  preserved  all 
that  the  French  nation  has  lost. 

The  states-general  of  Sweden  have  a 
custom  still  more  honourable  to  human- 
ity, which  is  not  found  among  any  other 
people.  They  admit  into  their  assem- 
blies two  hundred  peasants^  who  form  a 
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body  separated  from  the  three  others,  and 
who  maintain  the  liberty  of  those  who 
labour  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 

The  states-general  of  Denmark  took 
quite  a  contrary  resolution  in  1660 ;  they 
deprived  themselves  of  all  their  rights,  in 
favour  of  the  king.  They  gave  him  an 
absoluieand  unlimited  power;  but  what 
is  more  strange  is,  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  repented  it. 

The  states-general  in  France  have  not 
been  assembled  since  1613,  and  the 
cortes  of  Spain  lasted  an  hundred  years 
after.  They  were  further  assembled  in 
1712,  to  confirm  the  renunciation  of 
Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  France.  These 
states-general  have  not  been  convoked 
since  that  time. 

STYLE. 

It  is  very  strange  that  since  the  French 
people  became  literary  they  have  had  no 
book  written  in  a  good  style,  until  the 
year  1654,  when  the  '  Provincial  Let- 
ters '  appeared ;  and  why  had  no  one 
written  history  in  a  suitable  tone,  pre« 
viously  to  that  of  the  '  Conspiracy  of 
Venice*  of  the  Abb^  St.  Real  V 

How  is  it  that  Pelisson  was  the  first 
who  adopted  the  true  Ciceronian  style, 
in  his  memoir  for  the  snperintendant 
Fouqupt? 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  more 
rare  than  a  style  altogether  suitable  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 

The  style  of  the  letters  of  Balzac  would 
not  be  amiss  for  funeral  orations ;  and 
we  have  some  physical  treatises  in  the 
style  of  the  epic  poem  or  the  ode.  It  is 
proper  that  all  things  occupy  their  own 
places. 

Affect  not  strange  terms  of  expression, 
or  new  words,  in  a  treatise  of  religion, 
like  the  Abb^  Houtville ;  neither  declaim 
in  a  physical  treatise.  Avoid  pleasantry 
in  the  mathematics,  and  flourish  and  ex- 
travagant figures  in  a  pleading.  If  a 
poor  intoxicated  woman  dies  of  an  apo- 
plexy, you  say  that  she  is  in  the  regions 
of  death  ;  they  bury  her,  and  you  ex- 
claim that  her  mortal  remains  are  con- 


fided to  the  earth.  If  the  bell  tolls  at 
her  burial,  it  is  her  funeral  knell  nscend- 
ing  to  the  skies.  In  all  this  you  think 
you  imitate  Cicero,  and  you  only  copy 
Master  Littlejohn. 

Without  style,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  a  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
eloquence  or  poetry. 

A  profusion  of  words  is  the  great  vice 
of  all  our  modem  philosophers  and  anti- 
philosophers.  The  '  System  de  la  Na- 
ture' is  a  great  proof  of  this  truth.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  just  ideas  of  God 
and  nature,  and  perhaps  equally  so  to 
form  a  good  style. 

As  the  kind  of  execution  to  be  em- 
ployed by  every  artist  depends  upon  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats — as  the  line  of 
Poussin  is  not  that  of  Teniers,  nor  the 
architecture  of  a  temple  that  of  a  com- 
mon house,  nor  music  of  a  serious  opera 
that  of  a  comic  one — so  has  each  kind  of 
writing  its  proper  style,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  It  is  obvious  that  the  style  of 
history  is  not  that  of  a  funeral  oration, 
and  that  the  dispatch  of  an  ambassador 
ought  not  to  be  written  like  a  sermon  ; 
that  comedy  is  not  to  borrow  the  bold- 
ness of  the  ode,  the  pathetic  expression 
of  the  tragedy,  nor  the  metaphors  and 
similies  of  the  epic. 

Every  species  has  its  different  shades, 
which  may  however  be  reduced  to  two, 
—the  simple  and  the  elevated.  These 
two  kinds,  which  embrace  so  many 
others,  possess  essential  beauties  in  com- 
mon ;  which  beauties  are,  accuracy  of 
idea,  adaptation,  elegance,  propriety  of 
expression,  and  purity  of  language. 
Every  piece  of  writing,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, calls  for  these  qualities ;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  employment  of  the 
corresponding  tropes.  Thus,  a  character 
in  comedy  will  not  utter  sublime  or  phi- 
losophical ideas,  a  shepherd  spout  the 
notions  of  a  conqueror,  nor  a  didactic 
epistle  breathe  forth  passion ;  and  none 
of  these  forms  of  composition  ought  to 
exhibit  bold  metaphor,  pathetic  excla- 
mation, or  vehement  expression. 
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Between  the  simple  ond  the  sublime 
there  are  many  shades,  and  it  is  ihe  art 
of  adjusting  them  which  contributes  to 
the  perfection  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
It  is  by  this  art  that  Virgil  frequently 
exalts  the  eclogue.    This  verse— 

Utvidi.ul  periLutmeinalusiibUulilPrror! 

EcIokB,  V.  41. 

1  saw , I  perUhed,  yet  indulRrd  my  pain ' 

Dryden, 

v^'ould  be  as  fine  in  the  mouth  of  Dido 
us  ill  that  of  a  shepherd,  because  it  is 
nature,  true  and  elegant,  and  the  senti- 
ment belongs  to  any  condition.  But 
this  verse — 

Castaneasqae  noces  roe  quas  Amaiyllis  amabat. 

Ecloi.  8.  V.  M. 

And  pluck  the  chestnuts  from  the  Deinhbouring 
Such  ab  my 'Amaryllis  used  to  love.  .  .  ,Dryd*n. 

belongs  not  to  an  heroic  personage,  be- 
cause the  allusion  is  not  such  as  would 
be  made  by  a  hero. 

These  two  instance  are  examples  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  mingling  or  styles 
may  be  defended.  Tragedy  may  occa- 
sionally stoop ;  it  even  ought  to  do  so. 
Simplicity,  according  to  the  precept  of 
Horace,  often  relieves  grandeur. 

£t  tragicus  pierumque  dolet  aermoDe  pedextri. 

An.  Poet tW  95. 

And  oft  the  tragic  language  humbly  flows. 

Framtu. 

These  two  verses  in  Titus,  so  natural 
and  so  tender — 

D«pui9  cinq  an»  cnttei-s  chaque  Jour  je  la  vols. 
El  croi&  toujoun  la  voir  pour  la  prcmieiet'ois. 

Berenice,  acie  ii. ,  sceup  1. 

E  4ch  day,  for  five  years,  hiive  1  »e<>n  her  face* 
And  each  succeeding  lime  appeark  the  first. 

would  not  be  at  all  out  of  place  in  seri- 
ous comedy  ;  but  the  following  verse  of 
Antiochus — 

Dans  Torienl  desart  quel  devintmon  ennui ! 

Itf.  aciei.,acene4. 

The  lonely  east,  how  wearbome  to  me. 

would  not  suit  a  lover  in  comedy  :  the 
figure  of  the '  lonely  east'  is  too  elevated 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  sock.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  an  author  who 
writes  upon  physics,  in  allusion  to  a 
writer  on  physics,  called  Hercules,  adds 


that  he  is  notable  to  resist  a  philosopher 
so  powerful.  Another  who  has  written 
a  small  book  which  he  imagines  to  be 
physical  and  moral,  against  the  utility  of 
inoculation,  says  that  if  the  small-pox 
be  diffused  artificially,  death  will  be  de- 
frauded. 

The  above  defect  springs  from  a  ridi- 
culous affectation.  There  is  another 
which  is  the  result  of  negligence,  which 
is  that  of  mingling  with  the  simple  and 
noble  style  required  by  history,  popular 
phrases  and  low  expressions,  which  are 
inimical  to  good  taste.  We  often  read 
in  Mezerai,  and  even  in  Daniel,  who, 
having  written  so  long  after  him,  ought 
to  be  more  correct,  that  **a  general  pur- 
sued at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  followed 
his  track,  and  utterly  basted  him*'  (a 
pUtie  couture).  We  read  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  Livy,  Tacitus,  Guicciardini,  or 
Clarendon. 

Let  us  observe,  that  an  author  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  style  can  seldom 
change  it  with  his  subject.  In  his  ope- 
ras. La  Fontaine  composed  in  the  style 
of  his  fables;  and  Benserade,  in  his 
translation  of  Ov:d*s  Metamorphoses, 
exhibited  the  same  kind  of  pleasantry 
which  rendered  his  madrigals  successful. 
Perfection  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
adapt  our  style  to  the  various  subjects  of 
which  we  treat;  but  who  is  alto^^ether 
the  master  of  his  habits,  and  able  to 
direct  his  genius  at  pleasure  ? 

VARIOUS   STYLES   I)I6T1KGUI8RED. 

'J  he  Feeble. 

Weakness  of  the  heart  is  not  that  of 
the  mind,  nor  wesikness  of  the  soui  that 
of  the  heart.  A  feeble  soui  is  without 
resource  m  action,  and  abandons  itself 
to  those  who  govern  it. 

The  heart  which  is  weak  or  feeble  is 
easily  softened,  changes  its  inclinations 
with  facility,  resists  not  the  seduction  or 
the  ascendancy  required,  and  may  sub- 
sist with  a  strong  mind;  for  we  may 
think  strongly  and  act  weakly.  The 
weak  mind  receives  impressions  without 
resistance,  eiubrares  opinions  without 
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examination,  is  alarmed  without  cause,  j  lighter  species  6(  literature,  and  whose 
and  tends  naturally  to  superstition.         1  imagination  is  lively. 

A  work  may  be  feeble  either  in  its  j  A  flowery  discourse  is  more  replete 
matter  or  its  style;  by  the  thoughts,  >  with  agreeable  than  with  strong  thoughts, 
vrlien  too  common,  or  when,  being  cor-  (  with  images  more  sparkling  than  sub- 
rect,  they  are  not  sufficiently  profound  ;  \  lime,  and  terms  more  curious  than  for- 
and  by  the  style,  when  it  is  destitute  of  \  cible.  This  metaphor  is  correctly  taken 
images,  or  turns  of  expresision,  and  of  \  from  flowers,  which  are  showy  without 
figures  which  roust?  attention.  Com*  \  strength  or  stability, 
pared  witli  those  of  Bossuet,  ihe  funeral  ]  The  flowery  style  is  not  unsuitable  to 
orations  of  Mascaron  are  weak,  and  his  <  public  speeches  or  addresses  whicli 
style  is  lifeless.  $  amount  only  to  compliment.    The  lighter 

Every  speech  is  feeble  when  it  is  not  j  beauties  are  in  their  place  when  there  is 
relieved  by  ingenious  tunis,  and  by  <  nothing  more  solid  to  say  ;  but  the 
energetic  expressions ;  but  a  pleader  is  \  flowery  style  ought  to  be  banished  from 
weak,  when,  wiih  all  the  aid  of  eloquence,  i  a  pleading,  a  sermon,  or  a  didactic  work, 
and  all  ihe  earnestness  of  action,  he  fiai Is  |  While  banishing  the  flowery  style,  we 
in  ratiocination.  No  philosophical  work  s  are  not  to  reject  the  soft  and  lively  ima- 
is  feeble,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  ]  8[es  which  enter  naturally  into  the  sub- 
of  its  style,  if  the  reasoning  be  correct  <  ject ;  a  few  flowers  are  even  admissible ; 
and  profound.  A  tragedy  is  weak,  \  but  the  flowery  style  cannot  be  made 
althouKi)  the  style  be  otherwise,  when  ]  suitable  to  a  serious  subject, 
the  interest  is  not  sustained,  The  best- |  This  style  belongs  to  productions  of 
written  comedy  i«  feeble  if  it  fails  in  that  \  mere  amusement ;  to  idyls,  eclogues, 
which  (he  Latins  call  the  '  vis  comica,'  \  and  descriptions  of  the  seasons,  or  of 
which  is  the  defect  pointed  out  by  Caesar  I  gardens.  It  may  gracefully  occupy  a 
in  Terence  :—  s  portion  of  the  most  sublime  ode,  pro- 

-    .,      .       ..  ,.....,..<  vided  it  be  duly  relieved  by  stanzas  of 

Comioi!  s  more  mascu  I  me  beauty.     It  has  little  to 

m,  .    .     ,  .,  ,  ^  ,  \do  with  comedy,  which,  as  it  ought  to 

This  IS  above  all  the  sin  of  the  weep-  5,^,3  ^  resemblance  to  common  life, 
ing  or  sentimental  comedy  (/flmoj^flii^O.  squires  more  of  the  style  of  ordinary 
Feeble  verses  are  not  those  which  sin  conversation.  It  is  stilfless  admissible 
against  rules,  but  against  genius;  which  j  j„  tragedy,  which  is  the  province  of 
in  their  mechanism  are  without  variety,  <  ^i^ong  passions  and  momentous  interests; 
without  choice  expression,  or  felicitous  ^„d  ^h^n  occasionally  employed  in 
inversions;  and  vvlndi  retain  in  pociry  .  ^  ^  ^r  comedy,  it  is  in  certain  de- 
the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  prose.  <  scriptions  in  which  the  heart  takes  no 
The  di>iinction  cannot  be  better  compre-  ,^  ^^  ^^ich  amuses  the  imagination 

bended,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  «imi-    ^.j^h^yj  ^^y-      ^^  occupying  ihe  soul, 
ar  passages  of  Racine,  and  Campistran,        y^^^  flowery  style  deiracts  from  the 
liii  imitator.  ^  interest  of  tragedy,  and  weakens  ridicule 

Flowety  Style,  \  *"  ''^"J^^y-    ^'  'I'l  "'  P^*^^  *".  Jf'* 

*'     ^  I  French  opera,  which  rather  flourishes 

^  Flowery,'  that  which  is  in  blossom ;  \  upon  the  passions  than  exhibits  them, 
a  tree  in  blossom,  a  rose-bush  in  bios-  \      The  flowery  is  not  to  be  confounded 
som  :  people  do  not  say,  flowers  which  |  with  the  easy  style,  which  rejects  this 
blossom.     Of  flowery  bloom,  the  carna-  s  class  of  embellishment, 
tion  teems  a  mixture  of  white  and  rose-  >  ^  , ,         r  q*  t 

colour.     We  sometimes  say  a  flowery  \  toldneu  of^^tyle. 

mind^  to  signify  a  person  possessing  a  ^      It  is  said  that  a  piece  of  poetry,  of 
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eloquence,  of  muiic,  and  even  of  paint- 
ing, is  cold,  when  we  look  for  an  ani- 
mated expression  in  it,  which  we  find 
not.  Other  arts  are  not  so  susceptible 
of  this  defect ;  for  instance,  architecture, 
geometry,  logic,  metaphysics,  all  the 
principle  merit  of  which  is  correctness, 
cannot  properly  be  called  warm  or  cold. 
The  picture  of  the  family  of  Darius,  by 
IVIignard,  is  very  cold  in  comparison  with 
tliat  of  Lebrun,  because  we  do  not  dis- 
cover in  the  personages  of  Mignard  the 
same  affliction  which  Lebrun  has  so  ani- 
matedly expressed  in  the  attitudes  and 
countenances  of  the  Persian  prtnces$e9. 
Even  a  statue  may  be  cold  ;  we  ought  to 
perceive  fear  and  horror  in  the  features 
oi  an  Andromeda,  the  effect  of  a  writh* 
ing  of  the  muscles ;  and  anger  mingled 
with  courageous  boldness  in  the  attitude 
end  on  the  brow  of  Hercules,  who  sus- 
pends and  strangles  Anlieus. 

in  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  great 
movements  of  the  soul  become  cold, 
when  they  are  expressed  in  common 
terms,  and  are  unaided  by  imagination. 
It  is  this  latter  which  makes  love  so 
animated  in  Racine,  and  so  languid  m 
his  imitator  Campistron. 

The  sentiments  which  escape  from  a 
soul  which  seeks  concealment,  on  the 
contrary,  require  the  most  simple  ex- 
pression. Nothing  is  more  animated 
than  those  verses  in  the  Cid — *'  Go ;  I 
hate  thee  not — thou  knowest  it ;  I  can- 
nut.''  This  feeling  would  become  cold, 
if  conveyed  in  studied  phrases. 

For  this  reason,  nothmg  is  so  cold  as 
the  timid  style.  A  hero  in  a  poem  says, 
that  he  has  encountered  a  tempest,  and 
that  he  has  beheld  his  friend  perish  in 
the  atorm.  lie  touches  and  affects,  if  he 
speaks  with  profound  grief  of  his  loss — 
that  is,  if  he  is  more  occupied  with  his 
friend  than  with  all  the  rest ;  but  he  be- 
comes cold,  and  ceases  to  affect  us,  if  he 
amuses  us  with  a  description  of  the  tem- 
pest ;  if  he  speaks  of  the  source  of  **  the 
fire  which  was  boiling  up  the  waters,  and 
of  the  thunder  which  roars  and  which  re- 
doubles the  furrows  of  the  eartli  and  of 


the  waves."  Coldness  of  style,  there- 
fore, often  arises  from  a  sterility  of  ideas ; 
often  from  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
governing  them ;  frequently  from  a  too 
common  diction,  and  sometimes  from 
one  that  is  too  far-fetched. 

The  author  who  is  cold  only  in  con- 
sequence of  being  animated  out  of  time 
and  place,  may  correct  this  defect  of  a 
too  fruitful  imagination  ;  but  he  who  is 
cold  from  a  deficiency  of  soul  is  incapa- 
ble of  self-correction.  We  may  allay  a 
fire  which  is  too  intense,  but  cannot  ac- 
quire heat  if  we  have  none. 

On  Corruption  of  Style. 

A  general  complaint  is  made,  that 
eloquence  is  corrupted,  although  we  have 
models  of  almost  all  kinds.  One  of  the 
greatest  defects  of  the  day,  which  con- 
tributes most  to  this  defect,  is  the  mix- 
ture of  style.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we 
authors  do  not  sufficiently  imitate  the 
painters,  who  never  introduce  the  atti- 
tudes of  Calot  with  the  figures  of  Ra- 
phael. I  perceive  in  histories,  otherwise 
tolerably  well  written,  and  in  good  doc- 
trinal works,  the  familiar  style  of  conver- 
sation. Some  one  has  formerly  said, 
that  we  must  write  as  we  speak ;  the 
sense  of  which  law  is,  that  we  should 
write  naturally.  We  tolerate  irregularity 
in  a  letter,  freedom  as  to  style,  incorrect- 
ness, and  bold  pleasantries,  because  let- 
ters written  spontaneously,  without  par- 
ticular object  or  act,  are  negligent 
conversations ;  but  when  we  speak  or 
treat  of  a  subject  formally,  some  atten- 
tion is  due  to  decorum  ;  and  to  whom 
ought  we  to  pay  more  respect  than  to 
the  public  ? 

Is  it  allowable  to  write  in  a  mathema- 
tical work,  that  *<  a  geometrician  who 
would  pay  his  devotions,  ought  to  ascend 
to  heaven  in  a  right  line  ;  that  evanescent 
quantities  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  earth 
for  having  too  much  elevated  them ;  that 
a  seed  sown  in  the  ground  takes  an  op- 
portunity to  release  and  amuse  itself; 
that  if  Saturn  should  perish,  it  would  be 
his  fifth  and  not  his  first  satellite  that 
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would  take  his  place,  because  kings 
always  keep  their  heirs  at  a  distance ; 
that  there  is  no  void  except  in  the  purse 
of  a  ruined  man;  that  when  Hercules 
treats  of  physics,  no  one  is  able  to  re- 
sist a  philosopher  of  his'  degree  of 
power?*'  &c. 

Some  very  raluable  works  are  infected 
with  this  fault.  The  source  of  a  defect 
so  common  seems  to  me  to  be  the  accu- 
sation of  pedantry,  so  long  and  so  justly 
made  against  authors.  '  In  Titium  ducit 
culpa  fuga.'  It  is  frequently  said,  that 
we  ought  to  write  in  the  style  of  good 
company ;  that  the  roost  serious  authors 
are  becoming  agreeable :  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  exhibit  ihe  manners  of  good 
company  to  their  readers,  they  deliver 
themselves  in  Uie  style  of  very  bad  com- 
pany. 

Authors  have  sought  to  speak  of  sci- 
ence as  Voiture  spoke  to  Mademoiselle 
Paulet  of  gallantry,  without  dreaming 
that  Voiture  by  no  means  exhibits  a  cor- 
rect taste  in  the  species  of  composition 
in  which  he  waa  esteemed  excellent ;  for 
he  often  takes  the  false  for  the  refined, 
and  the  affected  for  the  natural.  Plea- 
santry is  never  good  on  serious  points, 
because  it  always  regards  subjects  in  that 
point  of  view  in  which  it  is  not  the  pur^ 
pose  to  consider  them.  It  almost  always 
turns  upon  false  relations  and  equivoque, 
whence  jokers  by  profession  usually 
possess  minds  as  incorrect  as  they  are 
superficial. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  as  improper 
to  mingle  styles  in  poetry  as  in  prose. 
The  macaroni  style  has  for  some  time 
past  injured  poetry  by  this  medley  of 
mean  and  of  elevated,  of  ancient  and 
of  modem  expression.  In  certain  moral 
pieces  it  is  not  musical  to  hear  the  whis- 
tle of  Rabelais  in  the  midst  of  sounds 
from  the  fiute  of  Horace,— a  prectice 
which  we  should  leave  to  inferior  minds^ 
and  attend  to  the  lessons  of  good  sense 
and  of  Boileau. 

The  following  is  a  singular  instance  of 
style,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Versailles 
in  1 745  :— 


Speech  addressed  to  the  King{  Louts  XV.) 
hy  M.  le  Camus,  First  President  of 
the  Court  of  Aids. 

**  Sire, — ^The  conquests  of  your  Ma- 
jesty are  so  rapid,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  power  of  belief  on 
the  part  of  posterity,  and  to  soften  their 
surprise  at  so  many  miracles,  for  fear 
that  heroes  should  hold  themselves 
dispensed  from  imitation,  and  people 
in  general  from  believing  them. 

"  But  no^  sire,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  doubt  it,  when  they  shall  read 
in  history  that  your  majesty  has  been  at 
the  head  of  your  troops,  recording  them 
yourself  in  the  field  of  Mars,  upon  a 
drum .  This  is  to  engrave  them  eternally 
in  the  temple  of  Memory. 

''Ages  the  most  distant  will  learn, 
that  the  English,  that  bold  and  audacious 
foe,  that  enemy  so  jealous  of  your  glory, 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
your  victory  ;  that  their  allies  have  been 
witnesses  of  their  shame,  and  that  all  of 
them  have  hastened  to  the  combat  only 
to  immortalize  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror. 

*'  We  venture  to  say  to  your  majesty, 
relying  on  the  love  that  you  bear  to  your 
people,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
augmenting  our  happiness,  which  is  to 
diminish  your  courage ;  as  heaven  would 
lavish  its  prodigies  at  too  costly  a  rate, 
if  they  increased  your  dangers,  or  those 
of  the  youni;  heroes  who  constitute  our 
dearest  hopes/' 

SUICIDE. 

Some  years  i^o,  an  Englishman  named 
Bacon  Morris,  a  half-pay  officer  and  a 
man  of  much  intellect,  came  to  see  me 
at  Paris.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  cruel 
malady,  the  cure  of  which  he  could 
scarcely  hope  for.  After  a  certain  num- 
ber of  visits,  he  one  day  came  to  me 
with  a  purse  and  a  couple  of  papers  in 
his  hand.  '*  One  of  these  papers,"  says 
he  to  me, ''  contains  my  will,  the  other 
my  epitaph  ;  and  this  bag  of  mon«:y  is 
intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my 
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funeral ;  I  am  resolved  to  try  for  fifteen 
days  what  can  be  effected  by  the  regimen 
and  the  remedies  prescribed,  in  order  to 
render  life  less  insupportable,  and  if  1 
succeed  not,  I  am  determined  to  kill 
myself.  You  will  bury  me  in  what  man- 
ner you  please ;  my  epitaph  is  short/ 
He  made  me  read  it ;  and  it  consisted 
only  of  the  following  two  words  from 
Petronius  : — *  Valete  cur«.'  Farewell 
care. 

Fortunately  for  him,  and  myself  who 
loved  him,  he  was  cured,  and  did  not 
kill  himself.  If  such  had  not  been  the 
case,  he  would  certainly  have  done  what 
he  had  proposed  to  do.  I  was  informed, 
that  before  his  arrival  in  France,  he  had 
passed  through  Rome,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  feared,  certainly  without  cause,  that 
some  attempt  would  be  made  by  the 
English  on  an  unfortunate  prince.  My 
friend  Bacon  was  suspected  of  a  visit  to 
Home  with  this  intention.  He  had  been 
there  fifteen  days,  when  the  govenor  sent 
to  inform  him,  that  he  must  quit  Rome 
in  twenty -four  hours.  **  Oh,"  returned 
the  Englishman,  **  I  will  depart  instantly; 
for  the  air  does  not  agree  with  a  free 
man  :  but  why  send  me  away  ?" — **  You 
are  expected  to  tuke  great  care  how  you 
return  again,"  said  the  governor,  "  as  it 
is  feared  that  you  will  attempt  the  life  of 
the  pretender." — **  We  may  combat, 
vanquish,  and  depose  princes,"  rejoined 
the  Englishman,  **  but  we  are  not  in  ge- 
neral assassins.  Now,  Mr.  Governor, 
how  long  do  you  think  I  have  been  at 
Rome  ?"— "  Fifteen  days,*'  returned  the 
governor. — "  For  fifteen  days  therefore  1 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  kill  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  allude,  if  I  had  come 
for  that  purpose ;  and  behold  1  I  am  or- 
dered away.  Had  I  been  so  inclined  I 
would  first  have  [decorated  an  altar  to 
Mutius  Sceevola ;  have  struck  the  pre- 
tender the  first  blow  between  you  and 
the  pope,  and  have  killed  myself  with 
the  second ;  but  we  only  kill  men  in 
battle;  so,  Mr. Governor, farewell."  So 
saying  he  returned  home,  and  quitted 
Rome. 


At  Rome,  which  however  is  the  coun- 
try of  Mutius  Scsvoia,  his  action  would 
pass  for  a  barbarous  piece  of  ferocity  ; 
at  Paris,  for  madness ;  and  at  London, 
for  greatness  of  soul. 

I  shall  make  very  few  reflection?  in 
this  place  upon  suicide  ;  nor  will  I  ex- 
amine whether  the  late  Mr.  Creech  was 
right,  when  he  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his 
Lucretius — "  Noia  bene.  When  I  have 
finished  my  translation  of  Lucretius,  I 
must  kill  myself;"  or  whether  he  did 
right  to  fulfil  this  resolution.  I  will  not 
dive  into  the  motives  of  my  ancient  pre- 
fect Father  Bienasses,  a  Jesuit,  who  bid 
us  good  night  one  evening,  and  the  next 
morning,  after  saying  mass  and  sealing 
some  letters,  threw  himself  down  from 
the  window  of  a  third  story.  Every- 
body has  some  motives  for  his  conduct. 

All  I  will  venture  to  assert  with  con- 
fidence is,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  suicide  will  become  nn 
epidemic  malady.  Nature  has  provided 
too  wel  1  for  that.  Hope  and  fear  are  too 
powerful  as  inducements,  not  to  fre- 
quently stop  the  hands  of  a  wretch  about 
terminate  his  own  life. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  country  in  which  n  council 
was  establised,  with  the  authority  to 
allow  citizens  to  kill  themselves,  when 
they  could  give  sensible  reasons  for  so 
doing.  1  reply^  that  either  there  has 
never  been  such  a  country,  or  that  the 
magistrates  of  it  had  very  little  to  do. 

Why  therefore  did  Cato,  Brutus,  An- 
thony, Otho,  and  so  many  others,  kill 
themselves  so  resolutely,  while  our  party 
leaders  either  allow  themselves  to  be 
hanged,  or  languish  out  their  miserable 
lives  in  a  prison  ?  Certain  wits  have  ob- 
served, that  these  ancients  did  not  pos- 
sess genuine  couraee  ;  that  Cato  killed 
himself  like  a  poltroon,  and  that  he 
would  have  discovered  more  greatness  of 
soul  by  cringing  to  Csesar :  an  observa- 
tion which  may  just  pass  in  an  ode,  or 
as  a  figure  of  rhetoric.  He  is  certainly 
not  destitute  of  courage  who  can  tran- 
quilly prepare  for  a  voluntary  bloody 
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death ;  some  force  must  be  necessary  to  \ 
m&ster  the  most  powerful  instinct  of  na-  ^ 
ture ;  and  such  an  action,  at  all  events, 
rather  implies  ferocity  than  weakness. 
When  a  patient  is  in  a  frenzy,  we  must 
not  say  that  he  is  strong,  but  that  his 
strength  is  that  of  a  madman. 

The  Pagan  religion  forbade  suicide  as 
well  as  the  Christian ;  it  even  appropri- 
ated particular  places  in  Tartarus  to  self- 
destroyers. 

SUPERSTITION. 

SECTION    I. 

I  BATE  sometimes  heard  you  say, — 
We  are  no  longer  superstitious  ;  the  re- 
formation of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
made  us  more  prudent ;  the  Protestants 
have  taught  us  better  manners. 

But  what  then  is  the  blood  of  a  St. 
Januarius,  which  you  liquify  every  year 
by  bringing  it  near  his  head  r  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  make  ten  thousand  beg- 
gars earn  their  bread,  by  employing 
them  in  useful  tasks,  than  to  boil  the 
blood  of  a  saint  for  their  amusement  ? 
Think  rather  how  to  make  their  pots 
boil. 

Why  do  you  still,  in  Rome,  bless  the 
horses  and  mules  at  St.  Mary*8  the 
Greater? 

What  mean  those  bands  of  flagellators 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  who  go  about  sink- 
ing and  giving  themselves  the  lash  m 
the  presence  of  ladies  ?  Do  they  think 
there  is  no  road  to  heaven  but  by  flog- 
ging? 

Are  those  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
which  would  suffice  to  build  a  hundred- 
gun  ship— «re  the  many  relics  acknow- 
ledged to  be  false — are  the  many  fiUse 
miracles— so  many  monuments  of  an 
ealightened  piety  ? 

France  boasts  of  being  less  supersti- 
tious than  the  neighbours  of  St.  James 
of  Compostello,  or  those  of  our  Lady 
of  lioretto.  Yet  how  many  sacristies 
are  there  where  you  still  find  pieces  of 
the  Virgin's  gown,  phiab  of  her  milk, 
and  locks  of  ner  hair  1    And  have  you 
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not  still,  in  the  church  of  Puy-en-Velay, 
her  son's  foreskin  preciously  preserved  ? 

You  all  know  the  abominable  £irce 
that  has  been  playedy  ever  since  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Palais  at 
Paris,  every  Maundy  Thursday  niffht. 
All  the  possessed  in  the  kingdom  men 
meet  in  this  church.  The  convulsions 
of  St.  Mddard  fall  far  short  of  the  horrible 
grimaces,  the  dreadful  bowlings,  the  vio- 
lent contortions,  made  by  these  wretched 
people.  A  piece  of  the  true  cross  is 
given  them  to  kiss,  enchased  in  three 
feet  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  Then  the  cries  and  contortions 
are  redoubled.  The  devil  is  then  ap- 
peased by  giving  the  demoniacs  a  few 
sous;  but  the  letter  to  restrain  them, 
fifky  archers  of  the  watch  are  placed  in 
the  church  with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  same  execrable  farce  is  played  at 
St.  Maur.  I  could  cite  twenty  such  in- 
stances.   Blush,  and  correct  yourselves. 

There  are  wise  men  who  assert,  that 
we  should  leave  the  people  their  super- 
stitions, as  we  leave  them  their  raree- 
shows,  &c. 

That  the  people  have  at  all  times  been 
fond  of  prodigies,  fortune-tellers,  pil- 
grimages, and  quack-doctors ;  that  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity  they  celebrated 
Bacchus  delivered  from  the  waves,  wear- 
ing horns,  making  a  fountain  of  wine  is- 
sue from  a  rock  by  a  stroke  of  his  wand, 
passing  the  Red  ^  on  dry  ground  with 
all  his  people,  stopping  the  sun  and 
moon,  &u;. 

That  at  Lacedemon  they  kept  the  two 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Leda,  hanging 
from  the  dome  of  a  temple ;  that  in 
some  toyrns  of  Greece  the  priests  showed 
the  knife  with  which  Iphigenia  had  been 
immolated,  &c. 

There  are  other  wise  men  who  say — 
Not  one  of  these  superstitions  has  pro- 
duced any  good ;  many  of  them  have 
done  great  harm :  let  them  then  be  abo- 
lished. 


2  u 
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SECTION  ir. 

1 1)^5  cf  you,  my  dear  reader,  to  cast 
your  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  miracle 
vrhich  was  lately  worked  in  Lower  Brit- 
tany, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1771. 
Nothing  can  be  more  authentic:  this 
publicauon  is  clothed  in  all  the  legal 
forms.    Read : — 

*'  Surprising  account  of  the  visible  and 
miraculous  appearance  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  altar;  tohich  was  worked  6y  the 
almighty  power  of  Gody  in  the  parish 
church  of  PaimpoUt  near  Triguieur, 
in  Lower  Brittany,  on  TwelftMay, 

"  Oh  the  6th  of  January,  1771,  being 
Twelfth-day,  during  the  chanting  of  the 
Salve,  rays  of  light  were  seen  to  issue 
from  the  consecrated  host,  and  instantly 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  beheld  in  natural 
figure,  seeming  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun,  and  was  seen  for  a  whole  half-hour, 
during  which  there  appeared  a  rainbow 
over  the  top  of  the  church.  The  foot- 
prints of  Jesus  remained  on  the  taber- 
nacle, where  they  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
and  many  miracles  are  worked  there 
every  day.  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
Jesus  baring  disappeared  from  over  the 
tabernacle,  the  curate  of  the  said  parish 
approached  the  altar,  and  found  there  a 
letter  which  Jesus  had  left ;  he  would 
have  taken  it  up,  but  he  found  that  he 
could  not  lift  it.  This  curate,  together 
with  the  vicar,  went  to  give  information 
of  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Tr^guier,  who  or- 
dered the  forty-hour  prayers  to  be  said 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  town  for  eight 
days,  during  which  time  the  people  went 
in  crowds  to  see  this  holy  letter.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  eight  days,  the 
bishop  went  thither  in  procession,  at- 
tended by  all  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  of  the  town,  after  three  days'  list- 
ing on  bread  and  water.  The  procession 
having  entered  the  church,  the  bishop 
knelt  down  on  the  steps  of  the  altar; 
and  after  asking  of  God  the  grace  to  be 
able  to  lift  this  letter,  he  ascended  to  the 


altar  and  took  it  up  without  difficulty ; 
then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  read  it 
over  with  a  loud  voice,  ana  recommended 
to  all  who  could  read  to  peruse  this  let- 
ter on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month ; 
and  to  those  who  could  not  read,  to  say 
five  paternosters,  and  five  ave-marias,  in 
honour  of  the  five  wounds  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  the  graces  pro- 
mised to  such  as  shall  read  it  devoutly, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  rregnant  women  are  to  say,  for 
their  happy  delivery,  nine  paters  and 
nine  aves  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  in  order  that  their  children 
may  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 

<'  All  that  is  contained  in  this  account 
has  been  approved  by  the  bishop,  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  said  town  of 
Tr^guier,  and  by  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction who  were  present  at  this  mi- 
racle." 

'^  Copy  of  the  letter  found  upon  the  altar, 
at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  appeal^ 
once  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  aUar^  on 
Twelfth-day,  1771. 

<< '  Everlasting  life,  everlasting  pun 
ishments,  or  everlasting  delights,  none 
can  forego :  one  part  must  be  chosen — 
either  to  go  to  glory,  or  to  depart  into 
torment.  The  number  of  years  that  men 
pass  upon  earth  in  all  sorts  of  sensual 
pleasures  and  excessive  debaucheries,  of 
usurpation,  luxury,  murder,  theft,  slan- 
der, and  impurity,  no  longer  permitting 
it  to  be  suffered  that  creatures  created  in 
my  image  and  likeness,  redeemed  by  the 
price  of  my  blood  on  the  tree  of  the 
cross,  on  which  I  suffered  passion  and 
death,  should  oflend  me  continually,  by 
transgressing  my  commands  and  aban- 
doning my  divine  law, — I  warn  yoit  all, 
that  if  you  continue  to  live  in  sin,  and  I 
behold  in  you  neither  remorse,  nor  con- 
trition, nor  a  true  and  sincere  confession 
and  satisfaction,  I  shall  make  you  feel 
the  weight  of  my  divine  arm.  But  for 
the  prayers  of  my  dear  mother,  I  should 
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already  have  destroyed  the  earth,  for  the  |  pleasing  to  me ;  neither  despise  the  wi- 
sins  which  you  commit  one  against  ano-  (  dow  nor  the  orphan ;  make  restitution  of 
ther.    I  have  given  you  six  days  to  la-  !  that  which  does  not  belong  to  you ;  fly 
hour,  and  the  seventh  to  rest,  to  sanctify  >  all  occasions  of  sin ;  carefully  keep  my 
my  holy  name,  to  hear  the  holy  mass,  i  commandments;  and  honour  Mary  my 
and  employ  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  i  very  dear  mother, 
the  service  of  God  my  father.    But,  on  5     '' '  Such  of  you  who  shall  not  profit 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  \  by  the  warnings  I  give  them,  such  as 
blasphemy  and  drunkenness  ;   and  so  i  shall  not  believe  my  words,  will,  by  their 
disordered  is  the  world,  that  all  in  it  is  |  obstinacy  bring  down  my  avenging  arm 
vanity  and  lies.     Christians,  instead  of  \  upou  their  h^s ;  they  shall  be  over- 
taking compassion   on  the  poor  whom  <  whelmed  by  misfortunes,  which  shall  be 
they  behold  at  their  doors,  and  who  are  |  the  forerunners  of  their  final  and  un- 
my  members  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  I  happy  end ;  after  which  they  shall  be 
heaven,  prefer  fondUng  dogs  and  other  <  cast  mto  everlasting  flames,  where  they 
animals,  and  letting  the  poor  die  of  hun-  I  shall  sufiidr  endless  pains— the  just  pun- 
ger  and  thirst,— -abandoning  themselves  ?  ishment  reserved  for  their  crimes, 
entirely  to  Satan  by  their  avarice,  glut-  <     '* '  On  the  other  hand,  such  of  you  as 
tony,  and  other  vices ;  instead  of  reliev-  <  shall  make  a  holy  use  of  the  warnings  of 
ing  the  needy,  they  prefer  sacrificing  all  5  God,  given  them  in  this  letter,  shall  ap- 
to  their pleasuresand  debauchery.    Thus  i  pease  his  wrath,  and  shall  obtain  from 
do  they  declare  war  against  me.    And  ^  aim,  after  a  sincere  confession  <^  their 
you,  iniquitous   fathers  and    mothers  1 5  faults,  the  remission  of  their  sins,  how 
suffer  your  children  to  swear  and  bias-  i  great  soever  they  may  be.' 
pheme  against  my  holy  name :  instead  of  i    "  with  penni««ion,  Bourgei,  July  30,1771- 
giving  them  a  good  education,  you  ava-  \     "DeBeauvoir,  Lieut-Gen.  of  Police, 
riciously  lay  up  for  them  wealth,  which ;[     "  This  letter  niust  be  carefiiUy  kept, 
is  dedicated  to  Satan.    I  tell  you,  by  the  ]  i«  *^«"<^^f  ^^  o^f  ^^d  Jesus  Christ, 
mouth  of  God  my  &ther  and  mv  dear  s      N.B.  It  must  be  observed,  that  this 
mother,  of  all  the  cherubim  and  serar  |  piece    of    absurdity    was    printed    at 
phim,  and  by  St.  Peter,  the  bead  of  my  I  Bourges,  without  there  having  been,  ei- 
church,  that  if  you  do  not  amend  your  s  ther  at  Tr^guier  or  at  Paimpole,  tlie 
ways,  I  will  send  you  extraordinary  dis-  \  smallest  pretence  that  could  afford  occa- 
eases,  by  which  all  shall  perish.    You  <  sion  for  such  an  imposture.    However, 
shall  feel  the  just  anger  of  God  my  fa-  s  we  will  suppose  that  in  a  future  aj^e 
ther ;  you  shall  be  reduced  to  such  a  \  some  miracle-finder  shall  think  fit  to 
state  that  you  shall  not  know  one  ano- 1  prove  a  point  in  divmity  by  the  appear- 
ther.    Open  your  eyes,  and  contemplate  \  ance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  altar  at 
my  cross,  whidi  I  have  left  to  be  your  \  Paimpole,  will  he  not  think  himself  en- 
weapon  against  the  enemy  of  mankind,  ^  titled  to  quote  Christ's  own  letter,  printed 
and  your  guide  to  eternal  glory :  look  <  at  Bourges  'with  permission  V    Will  he 


upon  my  head  crowned  with  thorns,  my 
feet  and  hands  pierced  with  nails ;  I  shed 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to  redeem 
you,  from  pure  fieitherly  love  for  ungrate- 
ful children.  Do  such  works  as  may 
secure  to  you  my  mercy :  do  not  swear 
by  my  holy  name ;  pray  to  me  devoutly ; 
fast  often ;  and  in  particular  give  alms  to 

the  poor,  who  arc  members  of  my  body,        _    , 

-?*for  of  all  good  works  this  is  the  most  I  the  King  of  Polanid,  in  the  night  of  th* 


not  prove,  by  ucts,  that  in  our  time 
Jesus  worked  miracles  everywhere? 
Here  is  a  fine  field  opened  for  the  Hout- 
teviUes  and  the  Abbadies. 

SECTION  IIT. 

A  Jreth  Instance  of  the  moit  horrible 
Superstition. 

The  thirty  conspirators  who  fell  upon 
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3rd  of  Norember,  of  the  present  year, 
1771,  had  communicated  at  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  had  sworn  by  the 
Holy  Virgin  to  butcher  their  king. 

It  seems  that  some  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators was  not  entirely  in  a  state  of  grace, 
when  he  received  into  his  stomach  the 
body  of  the  holy  yiigin's  own  son,  toge- 
ther with  his  blood,  under  the  appearance 
of  bread ;  and  that  while  he  was  takine 
the  oath  to  kill  his  king,  he  had  his  god 
in  his  mouth  for  only  two  of  the  king's 
domestics.  The  g^uns  and  pistols  fired  1 1 
at  his  majesty  mi^ed  him ;  he  received 
only  a  slight  shot-wound  in  the  &ce,  and 
several  sabre-wounds,  which  were  not 
mortal.  His  life  had  been  at  an  end,  but 
that  humanity  at  length  combated  super- 
stition in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  assas- 
sins named  Kosinski.  What  a  moment 
was  that  when  this  wretched  man  said 
to  the  bleeding;  prince — '  You  are,  how- 
ever, my  king  1  *  Yes,'  answered  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  'and  your  good  king, 
who  has  never  done  you  any  harm.' 
'True,' said  the  other; '  but  X  have  taken 
an  oath  to  kill  you.' 

They  had  sworn  before  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  viigin  at  Czentoshova.  Tlie 
following  is  the  formuU  of  this  fine  oath : 

— ^"We  who,  excited  by    a 

holy  and  religious  xeal,  have  resolved  to 
avenge  the  deity,  religion,  and  our  coun- 
try, outraged  by  Stanislaus  Augustus,  a 
despLser  of  laws  both  divine  and  human, 
a  mvourer  of  Atheists  and  heretics,  do 
promise  and  swear,  before  the  sacred  and 
miraculous  image  of  the  mother  of  God, 
to  extirpate  fit>m  the  face  of  the  earth 
he  who  dishonours  her  by  trampling  on 
religion.  .  .So  help  us  Godl" 

Thus  did  the  assassins  of  Sforza,  of 
Medici,  and  so  many  other  holy  assas- 
sins, have  masses  said,  or  say  them  them- 
selves, for  the  happy  success  of  their 
undertaking. 

The  letter  from  Warsaw  which  gives 
the  particulars  of  this  attempt,  adds, 
'*  The  religious  who  employ  ttieir  pious 
ardour  in  causing  blood  to  flow  and  ra- 
vaging their  country,  have  succeeded  in 


Poland,  as  elsewhere,  in  inculcatii^  on 
the  minds  of  their  affiliated,  that  it  is  al- 
lowable to  kill  kings." 

Indeed,  the  assassins  had  been  hidden 
in  Warsaw  for  three  days  in  the  house  of 
the  reverend  dominican  fathers;  and 
when  these  accessory  monks  were  asked 
why  they  had  harboured  thirty  armed 
men  without  informing  the  government 
of  it,  they  answered,  that  these  men  had 
come  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  to 
fulfil  a  vow. 

0  ye  times  of  Chfttel,  of  Guinard,  of 
liioodovis,  of  Poltrot,  of  Ravaillac,  of 
Damiens,  of  Malacrida, — are  you  ^en 
returning  ?  Holy  Viigin,  and  thou  her 
holy  son,  let  not  your  sacred  names  be 
abused  for  the  commission  of  the  crime 
which  disgraced  them  1 

M.  Jean  Georges  le  Franc,  Bishop  of 
Puy-en-Velay,  says,  in  his  immense  pas- 
toral letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Puy, 
pages  258 — 9,  that  it  is  the  philosophers 
who  are  seditious.  And  whom  does  he 
accuse  of  sedition  ?  Readers,  you  will 
be  astonished:  it  is  Locke,  the  wise 
Locke  himself  1  He  makes  him  an  ac- 
complice in  the  pernicious  designs  of  the 
Earl  of  Shafisbury,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  philosophical  party 

Alas!  M.  Jean  Georges,  how  many 
mistakes  in  a  few  words  1  First,  yoa 
take  the  grandson  for  the  grandfiither. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the 
'  Characteristics '  and  the  '  Enquiry  into 
Virtue,'  that  '  hero  of  the  philosophical 
party,'  who  died  in  1713,  cultivated  let- 
ters all  .his  life  in  the  most  profound  re- 
tirement. Secondly,  his  grandfather. 
Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  to  whom 
you  attribute  misdeeds,  is  considered  by 
many  in  England  to  have  been  a  true 
patriot.  Thirdly,  Locke  is  revered  as  a 
wise  man  throughout  Europe. 

1  defy  you  to  show  me  a  single  phi- 
losopher, from  Zoroaster  down  to  Locke, 
that  nas  ever  stirred  up  a  sedition, — thai 
has  ever  been  concerned  in  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  a  king, — that  has  ever 
disturbed  society;  and,  unfortunately, 
I  will  find  you  a  thousand  votaries  of 
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niperstitiony  from  Ehud  down  to  Kosin- 
ski,  stained  with  the  blood  of  kings  and 
with  that  of  nations  Superstition  sets 
the  whole  world  in  flames ;  philosophy 
extinguishes  them. 

Perhaps  these  poor  philosophers  are 
not  devout  enougn  to  the  holy  virgin; 
but  they  are  so  to  God,  to  reason,  and 
to  humanity. 

Poles  1  if  you  are  not  philosophers,  at 
least  do  not  cut  one  another's  throats. 
Frenchmen  1  be  gay,  ard  cease  to  quarrel. 

Spaniards  1  let  the  words '  inquisition* 
and '  holy  brotherhood'  be  no  longer  ut- 
tered among  you.  Turks,  who  have 
enslaved  Greece,— Monks,  who  have 
brutalized  her, — disappear  ye  from  the 
fiioe  of  &e  earth. 

SECTION   IV. 

Drawn  from  Cicero^  Seneca^  and 
Plutarch. 

Nearly  all  that  goes  farther  than  the 
adoration  of  a  supreme  being,  and  the 
submission  of  the  heart  to  his  eternal  or- 
ders, is  superstition.  The  forgiveness  of 
crimes,  which  is  attached  to  certain  cere- 
monies, is  a  very  dangerous  one. 


Be  BMCtant  pceadM,  at 
lafniM  mltnuu 


.dhrla, 
Lccasnva.  b.  U.  M^  M. 


OlkdlM  nliiiwB*  f^  trisda  cilalM  < 
HaadsMtolUpMilpuiaiUaqwi! 

OTi9,ruaiL4i,M. 

You  think  that  God  will  forget  your  ho- 
micide, if  you  bathe  in  a  river,  if  you  immo- 
late a  black  sheep,  and  a  few  words  are 
pronounced  over  you.  A  second  homicide 
then  will  be  forgiven  you  at  the  same 
price,  and  so  of  a  third ;  and  a  hundred 
murders  will  cost  you  only  a  hundred 
black  sheep  and  a  hundred  ablutions :  Ye 
miserable  mortals,  do  better ;  but  let  there 
be  no  murders,  and  no  offerings  of  black 
sheep. 

What  an  infiimous  idea,  to  imagine 
that  a  priest  of  Isis  and  Cybele,  by  play- 
ing cymbals  and  castanets,  will  reconcile 
you  to  the  Divinity.  And  what  then  is 
this  priest  of  Cybele,  this  vagrant  eunuch, 
who  lives  on  your  weakness,  and  sets 
himself  up  as  mediator  betwixt  heaven 
and  you  ?    What  patent  has  he  received 


I  from  God  ?  He  receives  money  from 
I  you  for  muttering  words;  and  you  think 
that  the  Being  of  Beings  ratifies  the  ut- 
terance of  this  charlatan  1 
There  are  innocent  superstitions  :  you 
)  dance  on  festival  days,  in  honour  of 
!  Diana  or  Pomona,  or  some  one  of  the 
secular  divinities  of  which  your  calendar 
is  full :  be  it  so.  Dancing  is  very  agree- 
able ;  it  is  useful  to  the  body ;  it  exhilir- 
ates  the  mind ;  it  does  no  hum  to  any 
one:  but  do  not  imagine  that  Pomona 
and  Vertumnus  are  much  pleased  at 
your  having  jumped  in  honour  of  them, 
and  that  they  may  punish  you  for  having  ' 
fiuled  to  jump.  There  are  no  Pomona 
and  Vertumnus  but  the  gardener's  spade 
and  hoe.  Do  not  be  so  imbecile  as  to 
beliete  that  your  garden  will  be  hailed 
upon,  if  you  have  missed  dancing  the 
pyrrhic  or  the  coidax. 

There  is  one  superstition  which  is  per- 
haps pardonable,  and  even  encouraging 
to  virtue, — that  of  placjng  among  the 
gods  great  men  who  have  been  benefiac- 
tors  to  mankind.  It  were  doubtless  bet- 
ter to  confine  ourselves  to  regarding  them 
simply  as  venerable  men,  and  above  all, 
to  imitating  them.  Venerate,  without 
worshipping,  a  Solon,  a  Thales,  a  Py- 
thagoras ;  but  do  not  adore  a  Hercules 
for  having  cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeus, 
and  for  Iwving  lain  with  fif^y  women  in 
one  night. 

Above  all,  beware  of  establishing  a 
wor^ip  for  vagabonds  who  have  no  merit 
but  ignorance,  enthusiasm,  and  filth ;  who 
have  made  idleness  and  beggary  their 
duty  and  their  glory.  Do  tliey  who  have 
been  at  best  iiseless  during  their  lives, 
merit  an  apotheosis  after  their  deaths^ 

Be  it  observed,  that  the  most  supersti- 
tious times  have  always  been  those  of 
the  most  horrible  crimes. 

SECT!  OH  V. 

The  superstitious  man  is  to  the  knave, 
what  the  slave  is  to  the  tyrant ;  nay  more 
— ^the  superstitious  man  is  governed  by 
the  fanatic,  and  becomes  a  tanatic  him- 
self.   Superstition,  born  in  Paganism^ 
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adopted  by  judftitm,  infected  the  church  )     The  Mussalmans  aociue  all  Cbrutiaa 


in  tlie  earliest  ages.  AU  the  &thers  of 
the  churchy  without  exception,  believed 
in  the  power  of  magic.  The  church 
always  condemned  magic,  but  she  always 
believed  in  it :  she  excommunicated  sor- 


societies  of  it,  and  are  accused  of  it  by 
them.  Who  shall  decide  this  great 
cause?  Shall  not  reason?  But  each 
sect  declares  that  reason  is  on  its  side. 
Force  then  will  decide,  until  reason  shall 


m 


cerers,  not  as  madmen  who  were  in  delu-    have  penetrated  into  a  sufficient  number 
sion,    but   as    men    who    really    had  |  of  heads  to  disarm  force, 
intercourse  with  the  devils. 

At  this  day,  one  half  of  Europe  be- 
lieves that  the  other  half  has  long  been 
and  still  is  superstitious.  The  Protes- 
tants regard  relics,  indulgencies,  macera- 
tions, prayers  for  the  dead,  holy  water, 
and  almost  all  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  mad  superstitions.  According 
to  them,  superstition  consists  in  mistaking 
useless    practices   for   necessary    ones. 


For  instance:  there  was  a  time 
Christian  Europe,  when  a  new-mairied 
pair  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  nup- 
tial rights,  until  they  had  bought  that 
privilege  of  the  bishop  and  the  curate. 

Whosoever,  in  his  will,  did  not  leave  a 
part  of  his  property  to  the  church,  was 
excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  burial. 
This  was  called  dying  unconfessed,  i.  e. 
^  not   confessing  the   Christian   religion. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  are  j  And  when  a  Christian  died  intestate,  the 
some,  more  enlightened  than  their  fore-  |  church  relieved  the  deceased  from  this 
fiEithers,  who  have  resumed  many  of  tiiese  ' 


usages  formerly  sacred ;  and  they  defend 
their  adherence  to  those  which  they  have 
retained,  by  saying  they  are  indifferent, 
and  what  is  indifferent  cannot  be  an  evil. 
It  is  difficult  to  mark  the  limits  of  su- 
perstition. A  Frenchman  travelling  in 
Italy  thinks  almost  everything  supersti- 
tious ;  nor  is  he  much  mistaken.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asserts,  that 


excommunication,  by  making  a  will  for 
him,  stipulating  for  and  enforcing  the 
payment  of  the  pious  legacy  which  the 
defunct  should  have  made. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  and  St.  Louis  ordained,  after  the 
Council  of  Nice  held  in  1235,  that  every 
will  to  tlie  making  of  which  a  priest 
had  not  been  call^,  should  be  null; 
and  the  pope  decreed  that  the  testator 


the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  superstitious ;  j  and  the  notary  should  be  excommuni- 
the  Presbyterians  cast  the  same  reproach  ;  cated. 
on  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  and  are  in  The  tax  on  sins  was,  if  possible,  still 
their  turn  called  superstitious  by  the  ;i  more  scandalous.  It  was  force  which 
Quakers;  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  «f  i  supported  all  these  laws,  to  which  the 
Christians,arethemostsuperstitiojLisofa]l.  superstition  of  nations  submitted  ;  and  it 
It  is   then    nowhere   agreed   among  j  was  only  in  the  course  of  time  that  reason 


Christian  societies,  what  superstition  is. 
The  sect  which  appears  to  be  the  least 
violently  attacked  oy  this  mental  disease, 
is  that  which  has  the  fewest  rites.    But 


caused  these  shameful  vexaticms  to  be 
abolished,  while  it  left  so  many  others  in 
existence. 

How  far  does  policy  permit  superstition 


if,  with  but  few  ceremonies,  it  is  strongly  |  to  be  undermined  I  This  is  a  very  knotty 
attached  to  an  absurd  belief,  that  absurd  |  question  :  it  is  like  asking  how  far  a  drop- 
belief  is  of  itself  equivalent  to  all  tlie  su-  |  sical  man  may  be  punctured,  without  his 
perstitious  practices  observed  from  the  |  dying  under  the  operation ;  this  depends 
time  of  Simon  the  Magician,  down  to  |  on  the  prudence  of  the  physician, 
that  of  the  curate  Gaufredi.  j      Can  there  exist  a  people  free  from  all 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  is  the  I  superstitious  prejudices  ?  This  is  asking, 
foundation  of  the  religion  of  a  sect,  which  Can  there  exist  a  people  of  philosophers  ? 
b/  another  sect  is  regarded  as  supersti-  It  is  said  that  there.u  no  superstition  in 
tious.  ^  the  magistracy  of  China.    It  is  likely  that 
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the  magistracy  of  some  towns  in  Europe  '-. 
will  also  be  free  from  it.  \ 

These  magistrates  will  then  prevent  | 
the  superstition  of  the  people  from  being  | 
dangerous.    Their  example  will  not  en-  < 
lighten  the  mob ;   but  the  principal  citt-  ) 
zens  will  restrain  it.    Formerly,  there  | 
was  not  perhaps  a  single  religious  tumult,  \ 
not  a  single  violence,  in  which  the  towns-  \ 
people  did  not  take  part,  because  these 
townspeople  were  then  part  of  the  mob ; 
but  reasyn  and  time  have  changed  them. 
Their  ameliorated  manners  will  improve 
those  of  the  lowest  and  most  ferocious  of 
the  populace ;  of  which,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  we  have  striking  examples. 
In  short,  the  fewer  superstitions,  the  less 
fenaticism ;  and  the  less  fenaticism,  the 
fewer  calamities. 

SYMBOL,  OR  CREDO. 

Wjs  resemble  not  the  celebrated  come- 
dian Mademoiselle  Duclos,  to  whom 
somebody  said — *'  I  would  lay  a  wager, 
mademoiselle,  that  you  know  not  your 
credo  ?*— *•  What !"  said  she,  "  not  know 
my  credo?  I  will  repeat  it  to  vou. 
Pater  noster  qui  ....  Help  me,  I  re- 
member no  more."  For  myself,  I 
repeat  my  *  pater*  and  credo'  every  morn- 
ing. I  am  not  like  Broussin,  of  whom 
Keminiac  said,  that  although  he  could 
distinguish  a  sauce  almost  in  his  infimcy, 
he  could  never  be  taught  his  creed  or 
paternoster : — 

BroaMln.  dat  IWe  le  phn  toidre, 
PoHcda  U  usee  nobert, 
Suif  q««  •OD  precepienr  lal  pat  Jamais  apprvndc 
Nl  SOD  endo,  ni  son  pater. 

Symbol,  or  collation,  comes  from  the 
word  '  symbolein,'  and  the  Latin  church 
adopts  this  word  because  it  has  taken 
everything  from  the  Greek  church .  Even 
slightly  learned  theologians  know  that 
the  symbol,  which  we  call  apostolical,  is 
not  that  of  all  the  apostles. 

Symbol,  among  die  Greeks,  signified 
the  words  and  signs  by  which  those  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  Cybele, 
and  Mythra,  recognised  one  another ; 
and  Christians  in  time  had  their  symbol. 
If  it  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 


tles, we  think  that  St.  Luke  would  have 
spoken  of  it. 

A  history  of  the  symbol  is  attributed 
to  St.  Augustin  in  his  sermon  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth ;  he  is  made  to  say, 
that  Peter  commenced  the  symbol  by 
saying, — "  I  believe  in  God,  the  father 
almighty :"  John  added, — "  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth;''  James  proceeded, — 
''I  believe  in  Jesus  Chnst,  his  son, 
our  Lord,"  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
This  iable  has  been  expunged  from  the 
last  edition  of  Augustin ;  and  I  relate  it 
to  the  reverend  lather  Benedictines,  in 
order  to  know  whether  this  little  curious 
article  ought  to  be  left  out  or  not. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  person  heard  speak 
of  this  *■  creed*  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  People  also  say,  that  Paris  was 
not  made  in  a  day,  and  people  are  often 
right  in  their  proverbs.  The  apostles 
haid  our  symbols  in  their  hearts,  but  the 
put  it  not  into  writing.  One  was  former 
m  the  time  of  St.  Irenseus,  which  does 
not  at  all  resemble  that  which  we  repeat. 
Our  symbol,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  is  of 
the  fifth  century,  which  is  posterior  to 
that  of  Nice.  The  passage  which  says, 
that  Jesus  descended  into  hell,  and  that 
which  speaks  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
are  not  found  in  any  of  the  symbols  which 
preceded  ours ;  and  indeed,  neither  the 
gospels,  nor  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  say 
that  Jesus  descended  into  hell;  but  it 
was  an  established  opinion,  ftt>m  the  third 
century,  that  Jesus  descended  into  the 
Hades,  or  Tartarus,  words  which  we 
translate  by  that  of  hell.  Hell,  in  this 
sense,  is  not  the  Hebrew  word  *•  scheol,' 
which  signifies  *•  under  ground,' '  the  pit ;' 
for  which  reason  St.  Athanasius  has  smce 
taught  us  how  our  Saviour  descended 
into  hell.  His  humanity,  says  he,  was 
not  entirely  in  the  tomb,  nor  entirely  in 
hell.  It  was  in  the  sepulchre,  according 
to  the  body,' and  in  hetl,  accmtling  to  the 
soul. 

St.  Thomas  affirms,  that  the  saints  who 
arose  at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  died 
again  to  rise  afterwards  with  him,  which 
is  the  most  general  sentiment    All  these 
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uptdions  fire  absolutely  foreign  to  moral- 
ity. We  must  be  good  men,  whether  the 
saiuts  were  raised  once  or  twice.  Our 
symbol  has  been  formed,  I  confess,  re- 
cently, but  virtue  is  from  all  eternity. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  quote  moderns  on 
so  g^ve  a  matter,  I  will  here  repeat  the 
creed  of  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre,  as  it 
was  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  his 
book  on  the  purity  of  religion,  which  has 
not  been  printed,  but  whidi  I  have  copied 
faithfully : — 

**  I  believe  m  one  God  alone,  and  I 
love  him.  I  believe  that  he  enlightens 
ail  souls  coming  into  the  world ;  thus 
says  St.  John.  By  that,  I  understand 
all  souls  which  seek  him  with  good  faith. 

''  I  believe  in  one  God  alone,  because 
there  can  be  but  one  soul  of  the  great  all, 
a  single  vivifying  being,  a  sole  creator. 

**  [  believe  in  God,  the  fatheralmighty ; 
because  he  is  the  common  &ther  of  na- 
ture, and  of  all  men,  who  are  equally  his 
children.  I  believe,  that  he  who  has 
caused  all  to  be  born  equally,  who  ar- 
ranges the  springs  of  our  life  in  the  same 
maimer,  who  has  given  them  the  same 
moral  principles,  as  soon  as  they  reflect, 
has  made  no  difference  between  his  chil- 
dren but  that  of  crime  and  virtue. 

'^I  believe  that  the  just  and  righteous 
Chinese  is  more  precious  to  him  than  the 
cavilling  and  arrogant  European  scholar. 

*'  I  believe,  that  God  being  our  com- 
mon fJEtther,  we  are  bound  to  regard  all 
men  as  our  brothers. 

**I  believe,  that  the  persecutor  is 
abominable,  and  that  he  follows  immedi- 
ately after  the  poisoner  and  parricide. 

''  I  believe,  that  theological  disputes 
are  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  farce,  and 
tiie  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  earth, 
immediately  after  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  leprosy. 

*'  I  believe,  that  ecclesiastics  should  be 
paid,  and  well  paid,  as  'servants  of  the 
public,  moral  teachers,  keepers  of  regis- 
ters of  births  and  deaths;  but  there 
should  be  given  to  them  neither  the  riches 
of  farmers-general ;  nor  the  rank  of 
princes,  because  both  corrupt  the  soul. 


and  nothing  is  more  revolting  than  to  see 
men  so  rich  and  so  proud  preach  humility 
through  their  clerks,  who  have  ouij  an 
hundred  crowns  wages. 

*^  I  beheve,  that  all  priests  who  serve 
a  parish  should  be  married,  as  in  the 
Greek  churcli ;  not  only  to  have  an 
honest  woman  to  take  care  of  their  house- 
hold, but  to  be  better  citizens,  to  give 
good  subjects  to  the  state,  and  to  ha«is 
plenty  of  well-bred  children. 

**  I  believe,  that  several  monks  must 
absolutely  be  given  up  to  society,  and  that 
it  is  serving  the  country  and  themselves. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  men  whom  Circe 
has  changed  into  hogs,  whom  the  wise 
Ulysses  must  restore  to  the  human  form.*' 


"  Paradise  to  the  beneficent  1" 

We  repeat  this  symbol  of  the  Abb^  St. 
Pierre  historically,  without  approving  of 
it.  We  regard  it  merely  as  a  curioi^s  sin- 
gularity, and  we  hold  widi  the  most  res- 
pectful £uth  to  the  true  symbol  of  the 
church. 

SYSTEM. 

We  understand  by  system  a  supposi- 
tion ;  for  if  a  system  can  be  proved,  it  b 
no  longer  a  system,  but  a  truth.  In  the 
mean  time,  led  'by  habit,  we  say  the 
celestial  system,  although  we  understand 
by  it  the  real  position  of  the  stars. 

I  once  thought  that  Pythagoras  had 
learned  the  true  celestial  system  from  the 
Chaldeans;  but  I  think  so  no  longer. 
In  proportion  as  I  grow  older,  I  doubt 
of  all  things. 

Notwithstanding  that  Newton,  Gre- 
gory, and  Keil,  honour  Pythagoras  and 
the  Chaldeans  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  and  that  latterly 
M.  Monier  is  of  their  opinion,  I  have  the 
impudence  to  think  otherwise. 

One  of  my  reasons  is,  that  if  the  Chal- 
deans had  been  so  well  informed,  so  fine 
and  important  a  discovery  would  not 
have  been  lost,  but  would  have  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  like  the 
admirable  discoveries  of  Archimedes. 

Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  be  more  widely  informed  than  the 
Chaldeans,  in  order  to  be  able  to  condra- 
dict  the  apparent  testimony  of  the  senses 
in  regard  to  the  celestial  appearances ;  that 
it  required  not  only  the  most  refined  ex- 
perimental obsenration,  but  the  most  pro- 
found mathematical  science ;  as  also  the 
indispensible  aid  of  telescopes,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
phases  of  Venus,  which  prove  her  course 
round  the  sun,  or  to  discover  the  spots  in 
the  sun,  which  demonstrate  his  motion 
round  his  own  almost  immoveable  axis. 

Another  reason,  not  less  strong,  is, 
that  of  all  those  who  have  attributed  thb 
discovery  to  Pythagoras,  no  one  can  pos- 
itively say  how  he  treated  it. 

Diogenes  Laertiijs,  who  lived  about  nine 
hundrMl  years  after  Pythagoras,  teaches 
us,  that  according  to  this  grand  philoso- 
pher, the  number  one  was  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  that  from  two  sprang  all 
numbers ;  that  body  has  four  element»— 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth ;  that  liffht  and 
darkness,  cold  and  heat,  wet  and  dry,  are 
equally  distributed;  that  we  must  not 
eat  beans ;  that  the  soul  is  divided  into 
tliree  parts ;  that  Pythagoras  bad  formerly 
been  Atalides,  Uien  Euphorbus,  after- 
wards Hermotimus ;  and  finally,  that  this 
Seat  man  studied  magic  very  profoundly, 
iogenes  says  not  a  word  concerning  the 
true  system  of  the  world,  attributea  to 
this  Pythagoras;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  is  by  no  means  to  an  aver- 
sion to  beans  that  we  owe  the  calculations 
which  at  present  demonstrate  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  planets  generally. 

The  fiunous  Arian  Eusebius,  Bishop 
of  Ceesarea,  in  his  Evangelical  Prepara- 
tion, expresses  himself  thus — ^'All  the 
philosophers  declare  that  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  repose;  but  Philolaus,  the 
peripatetic,  thinks  ihat  it  moves  round 
nre  in  an  oblique  circle,  like  the  sun  and 
the  moon." 

This  gibberish  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  sublime  truths  taught  by  Coper- 
nicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  above  all  by 
Newton. 

As  to  the  pretended  Aristarchus  of 
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Samos,  who  it  is  asserted  developed  the 
discoveries  of  the  Chaldeans  in  regard  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  other  plunet^, 
he  is  so  obscure,  that  Wallace  has  been 
obliged  to  play  the  commentator  from  one 
end  of  him  to  the  other,  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  intelligible. 

Finally,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  book,  attributed  to  this  Aris- 
tarchus of  Samos,  really  belongs  to  him .  It 
has  been  strongly  suspected  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  have 
constructed  this  forgery  in  fi&vour  of  their 
casuist.  It  is  not  only  in  respect  to  old 
charters  that  similar  forgeries  are  resorted 
to.  This  Aristarchus  of  Samos  is  also 
the  more  to  h».  suspected,  as  Plutarch 
accuses  him  of  bigotry,  and  malevolent 
hypocrisy,  in  consequence  of  being  im- 
bued with  a  direct  contrary  opinion .  The 
following  are  the  words  of  Plutarch,  in  his 
piece  of  absurdity  entitled  *  The  round 
Aspect  of  the  Moon.'  Aristarchus  the 
Samian  said,  **  that  the  Greeks  ought  to 
punish  Cleanthes  of  Samos,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  heavens  were  immoveable, 
and  that  it  is  the  earth  which  travels 
through  the  zodiac  by  turning  on  its 
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axis. 

They  will  tell  me,  that  even  this  pas- 
sage proves  that  the  system  of  Copernicus 
was  already  in  tlie  head  of  Cleanthes  and 
others.  What  imports  it  whether  Aris- 
tarchus the  Samian  was  of  the  opinion  of 
Cleanthes,  or  his  accuser,  as  the  Jesuit 
Skeiner  was  subsequently  of  Galileo's  ? 
It  equally  follows,  that  the  true  system 
of  the  present  day  was  known  to  the 
ancients. 

I  reply  No;  but  that  a  very  slight 
part  of  tlus  system  was  vaguely  surmised 
by  heads  better  organized  than  the  rest. 
I  further  answer,  that  it  was  never  re- 
ceived or  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that 
it  never  formed  a  body  of  doctrine.  Atten- 
tively peruse  this  *  Face  of  the  Moon'  of 
Plutarch,  and  you  will  fiiid,  if  you  look  for 
it,  the  doctrine  of  gravitation ;  but  the  true 
author  of  a  system  is  he  who  demonstrates 
it. 

We  will  not  take  away  from  Copernicus 
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the  honour  of  this  diaooveiy.  Three  or 
four  words  brought  to  light  in  an  old  au- 
thor, which  exhibit  some  distant  glim|)8e 
of  his  system,  ought  not  to  depriye  him 
of  the  glory  of  the  discovery. 

Let  us  admire  the  great  rule  of  Kep- 
ler, that  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun  are  in  proportion  to  the 
cubes  of  their  distances. 

Let  us  still  more  admire  the  profun- 
dity, the  jusmess,  and  the  invention  of 
the  great  Newton,  who  alone  discovered 
the  fundamental  reasons  of  these  laws 
unknown  to  all  antiquity,  which  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  manlund  to  a  new 
heaven. 

Petty  compilers  are  always  to  be  found, 
who  dare  to  oecome  the  enemies  of  their 
age.  They  string  together  passages  from 
Plut  rch  and  Atheneus,  to  prove  that  we 
have  no  obligations  to  Newton,  to  H  alley, 
and  to  Bradley.  They  trumpet  forth  the 
glory  of  the  ancients,  whom  tney  pretend 
have  said  everything ;  and  they  are  so 
imbecile  as  to  think  that  they  divide  the 
glory  by  publishing  it.  They  twist  an 
expression  of  Hippocrates,  in  order  to 
persuade  us  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
better  than  Harvey.  Why  not  also  as- 
sert, that  the  Greeks  were  possessed  of 
better  muskets  and  field-pieces;  that 
they  threw  bomb-shells  farther,  had  bet- 
ter printed  books,  and  much  finer  en- 
gravings? That  they  excelled  in  oil- 
painting,  possessed  looking-glasses  of 
crystal,  telescopes,  microscopes,  and 
thermometers  ?  All  this  may  be  found 
out  by  men,  who  assure  us  that  Solomon, 
who  possessed  not  a  single  sea-port,  sent 
fleets  to  America,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  greatest  detractors  of  mo- 
dem times,  is  a  person  named  Dutens, 
who  finished  by  compiling  a  libel,  as  in- 
femous  as  insipid,  against  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day.  This  libel  is 
entitled  the  'Tocsin ;'  but  he  had  better 
have  called  it  his  clock,  as  no  one  came 
to  his  aid ;  and  he  has  only  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  Zoilusses, 
who,  being  unable  to  produce  anything 


themselves,  spit  their  venom  upon  all 
who  by  their  productions  do  honour  to 
their  country  and  benefit  mankind. 

TABOR,  OR  THABOR. 

A  FAMOUS  mountain  in  Judea,  often 
alluded  to  in  general  conversation.  It  is 
not  true  that  this  mountain  is  a  league 
and  a  half  high,  as  mentioned  in  certain 
dictionaries.  There  is  no  mountain  in 
Judea  so  elevated ;  Tabor  is  not  mor« 
than  six  hundred  feet  high,  but  it  appears 
loilier,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on 
a  vast  pl&in< 

The  Tabor  of  Bohemia  is  still  more  ce- 
lebrated by  the  resistance  which  the  im- 
perial armies  encountered  from  Ziska. 
It  is  from  thence  that  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Tabor  to  entrenchments  formed 
with  carriages. 

TheTaborites,  a  sect  very  similar  to  the 
Hussites,  also  take  their  name  from  the 
latter  mountain. 

TALISMAN. 

Taltsman,  an  Arabian  word,  signifies 
properly  *■  consecration.*  The  same  thing 
as  '  telesma,'  or  *  philactery,'  a  preserva- 
tive charm,  figure,  or  character :  a  super- 
stition which  has  prevailed  at  all  times 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  usually  a 
sort  of  m^al,  cast  and  stamped  under 
the  ascendancy  of  certain  constellations. 
The  famous  talisman  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis  still  exists. 

TARTUFFE— TARTUFERIE. 

Tartvffb,  a  name  invented  by  Mo- 
libre,  and  now  adopted  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  to  signi^  hypocrites,  who  make 
use  of  the  dodc  of  religion.  '<  He  is  a 
Tartufie ;  he  is  a  tnve  "ftrtuffe.'' 

Tartuferie,  a  new  word  formed  from 
Tartufie — the  action  of  a  hypocrite,  the 
behaviour  of  a  hypocrite,  the  knavery  ot 
a  false  devotee ;  it  is  often  used  in  tlie 
disputes  concerning  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
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SECTION  2. 

The  taste,  the  sense  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish the  flavour  of  our  food,  has  pro- 
duced in  all  known  languages  the  metar 
phor  expressed  by  the  word  *  taste '—a 
feeling  of  beauty  and  defects  4n  all  the 
arts.  It  is  a  quick  perception,  like  that 
of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  and  in  the 
same  manner  anticipates  consideration. 
Like  the  mere  sense,  it  is  sensitive  and 
luxuriant  in  respect  to  the  good,  and  re- 
jects the  bad  spontaneously ;  in  a  similar 
way,  it  is  often  uncertain,  divided,  and 
even  ignorant  whether  it  ought  to  be 
pleased :  lastly,  and  to  conclude  the  re- 
semblance, it  sometimes  recjuires  to  be 
formed  and  corrected  by  habit  and  expe- 
rience. 

To  constitute  taste,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  see  and  to  know  the  beauty  of  a  work. 
We  must  feel  and  be  affected  by  it. 
Neither  will  it  sufiice  to  feel  and  be  af- 
fected in  a  confused  or  ignorant  man- 
ner; it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
different  shades ;  nothing  ought  to  escape 
the  promptitude  of  its  discernment :  and 
this  IS  another  instance  of  the  resemblance 
of  taste,  the  sense,  to  intellectual  taste ; 
for  an  epicure  will  quickly  feel  and  de- 
tect a  mixture  of  two  liquors,  as  the  man 
of  taste  and  connoisseur  will,  with  a 
single  glance,  distinguish  the  mixture  of 
two  styles,  or  a  defect  by  the  side  of  a 
beauty.  He  will  be  enthusiastically 
moved  with  this  verse  in  the  Horatii : — 


(l«e  Toola  Tou  qvll  it  soutf  trob  ?~Q«'a  nowu! 
Wkal  lum  him  io  ^plut  tkvM  ?— ni« ! 

He  feels  involuntary  disgust  at  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


On 


Or,  wiMtlier  aided  bj  •  ftne  despair. 


Act  111.  M.  8. 


As  a  physical  bad  taste  consists  in  be- 
ing pleased  only  with  high  seasoning  and 
curious  dishes,  so  a  batf  taste  in  the  arts 
it  pleased  only  vnth  studied  ornament, 
Mid  feels  not  the  pure  beauty  of  nature. 
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A  depraved  taste  in  food  is  gratified 
with  that  which  disgusts  other  people: 
it  is  a  species  of  disease.  A  depraved 
taste  in  tne  arts  is  to  be  pleased  with  sub- 
jects which  disgust  accomplished  minds, 
and  to  prefer  the  burlesque  to  the'noble, 
and  the  finical  and  the  affected  to  the 
simple  and  natural :  it  is  a  mental  di- 
sease. A  taste  for  the  arts  is,  however, 
much  more  a  thing  of  formation  than  phy- 
sical taste ;  for  altliough  in  the  latter  we 
sometimes  finish  by  liking  those  things, 
to  which  we  had  in  the  first  instance  a 
repugnance,  nature  seldom  renders  it  ne- 
cessary for  men  in  general  to  learn  what 
is  necessary  to  them  in  the  way  of  food, 
whereas  intellectual  taste  requires  time 
to  duly  form  it.  A  sensible  young  man 
may  not,  without  science,  distinguish  at 
once  the  different  parts  of  a  grand  choir 
of  music ;  in  a  fine  picture,  his  eyes  at 
first  sight  may  not  perceive  the  gradation, 
the  chiaroscuro  perspective,  agreement  of 
colours,  and  correctness  of  design ;  but 
by  little  and  little  his  ears  will  learn  to 
hear  and  his  eyes  to  see.  He  will  be  af- 
fected at  the  first  representation  of  a  fine 
tragedy,  but  he  will  not  perceive  the 
merit  of  the  unities,  nor  the  delicate  man- 
agement which  allows  no  one  to  enter  or 
depart  without  a  sufficient  reason,  nor 
that  still  greater  art  which  concentrates 
all  the  interests  in  a  single  one ;  nor, 
lastly,  will  he  be  aware  of  the  difficulties 
overcome.  It  is  only  by  habit  and  re- 
flection, that  he  arrives  spontaneously  at 
that  which  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
in  the  first  instance.  In  a  similar  way, 
a  national  taste  is  gradually  formed  where 
it  existed  not  before,  because  by  degrees 
the  spirit  of  the  best  artists  is  duly  im- 
bibea.  We  accustom  ourselves  to  look 
at  pictures  vrith  the  eyes  of  Le  Brun, 
Poussin,  and  Le  Sueur.  We  listen  to 
musical  declamation  from  the  scenes  of 
Quinault  with  the  ears  of  Lulli,  and  to 
the  airs  and  accompaniments  with  those 
of  Raroeau.  Finally,  books  are  read  in 
the  spirit  of  the  best  authors. 

If  an  entire  nation  is  led,  during  iti 
early  culture  of  the  arts,  to  admire  auuccs 
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abounding  in  the  defects  and  errors  of  j  is  still  more  abandoned.  Taste  loses  it- 
the  age,  it  is  because  these  authors  pos-  >  self  amidst  this  succession  of  novelties ; 
sess  beauties  which  are  admired  by  every  j  the  last  one  of  wh'rh  rapidly  efiaoes  the 
body,  while  at  the  same  time  readers  are  i  other ;  the  public  lo^es  its  *  whereabout/ 
not  sufficiently  instructed  to  detect  the  !  and  regrets  m  vain  the  flight  of  the  age  of 
imperfections.  Thus,  Lucilius  was  prized  I  good  taste,  which  will  return  no  morSy 
by  the  Romans,  until  Horace  made  them  j  although  a  remnant  of  it  is  still  preserved 
forget  him  ;  and  Regnier  was  admired  by  \  by  certain  correct  spirits,  at  a  distance 
the  French,  until  the  appearance  of  Boi-  1  from  the  crowd, 
lean ;  and  if  old  authors  who  stumble  at  >  There  are  vast  countries  in  which  tasfe 
every  step  have,  notwithstanding,  attained  |  has  never  existed  :  such  are  they  in  which 
great  reputation,  it  is  because  purer  j  society  is  still  rude,  where  the  sexes  have 
writers  have  not  arisen  to  open  the  eyes  of  |  little  general  intercourse,  and  where  cer- 
their  national  admirers,  as  Horace  did  \  tain  arts,  like  sculpture  and  the  painting 
those  of  the  Romans,  and  Boileau  those  I  of  animated  beings,  are  forbidden  by  re- 
of  the  French.  ;  ligion.     Where  there  is  little  general  in- 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  disputation  \  tercourse,  the  mind  is  straitened,  its  edge 
upon  taste,  and  the  observation  is  correct  5  is  blunted,  and  nothing  is  possessed  on 
in  respect  to  physical  taste,  in  which  the  |  which  a  taste  can  be  formed.  Where 
repugnance  felt  to  certain  aliments,  and  |  several  of  the  fine  arts  are  wanting,  the 
the  preference  given  to  others,  are  not  to  |  remainder  can  seldom  find  suflicient  sup- 
be  disputed,  because  there  is  no  correc-  ?  port,  as  they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  rest 
tion  or  a  defect  of  the  organs.  It  is  not  |  one  upon  the  other.  On  this  account, 
the  same  with  the  arts  which  possess  ^  the  Asiatics  have  never  produced  fine 
actual  beauties,  which  are  discernible  by  >  arts  in  any  department,  and  taste  is  con* 
a  good  taste,  and  unperceivable  by  a  bad  <  fined  to  certain  nations  of  Furope. 
one;  which  last,  however,  may  frequently  j 

be  improved.    There  are  also  persons  ;!  section  ii. 

with  a  coldness  of  soul,  as  there  are  de-  i;     Is  there  not  a  good  and  a  bad  taste? 
fective  minds ;  and  in  respect  to  them,  it  |  Without  doubt ;  altliough  men  differ  in 
is  of  little  use  to  dispute  concerning  pre-  s  opinions,  manners,  and  customs, 
dilections,  as  they  possess  none.  \     The  best  taste  in  every  species  of  cul- 

Taste  is  arbitrary  in  many  things,  as  ]  tivation,  is  to  imitate  nature  with  the 
in  raiment,  decoration,  and  equipase,  5  highest  fidelity,  energy,  and  grace, 
which  however  scarcely  belong  to  the  de-  |  But  is  not  grace  arbitraiy  ?  No,  since 
partment  of  the  fine  arts,  but  are  rather  <  it  consists  in  giving  animation  andsweet- 
aiiairs  of  fancy.  It  is  fiwcy  rather  than  s  ness  to  the  objects  represented, 
taste  which  produces  so  many  new?  Between  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  is 
fashions.  \  poss,  and  the  other  refined,  it  will  readily 

Taste  may  become  vitiated  in  a  nation,  s  be  allowed  that  one  possesses  more  grace 
a  misfortune  which  usually  follows  a  \  than  the  other. 

period  of  perfection .  Fearing  to  be  called  <  Before  a  polished  period  arose,  Voiture, 
imitators,  artists  seek  new  and  devious  s  who  in  his  rage  for  embroidering  nothings, 
routes,  and  fly  firom  the  pure  and  beauti-  ]  was  occasionally  refined  and  agreeable, 
fill  nature  of  which  their  predecessors  I  vn-ote  some  verses  to  the  great  Cond6 
have  made  so  much  advantage.  If  there  <  upon  his  illness,  which  are  still  regarded 
is  merit  in  these  labours,  this  merit  veils  \  as  very  tasteful,  and  among  the  best  of 
their  defects,  and  the  public  in  love  with  \  this  author. 

novelty,  runs  after  them,  and  becomes  <  At  the  same  time,  L'Etoile,  who  passed 
disgusted,  which  makes  way  for  still  s  for  a  genius — L'Etoile,  one  of  the  five 
minor  efforts  to  please,  in  which  nature  ]  authors  who  constructed  tragedies  for 
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Gordinal  Richelieu — ^made  some  Terses, 
which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Malherbe 
and  Racan.  When  compared  with  those 
of  Voiture  referred  to,  erery  reader  will 
allow  that  the  verses  of  Voiture  are  the 
production  of  a  courtier  of  good  taste, 
and  those  of  L'Etoile  the  labour  of  a 
coarse  and  unintellectual  pretender. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  gift  Voiture 
with  occasional  taste  only :  his  fiimous 
letter  from  the  carp  to  the  pike,  which 
enjoyed  so  much  reputation,  is  a  too  ex- 
tended pleasantry,  and  in  passages  exhi- 
biting Yerv  little  nature.  Is  it  not  a 
mixture  of  refinement  and  coarseness,  of 
the  true  and  the  false?  Was  it  right  to 
sav  to  the  great  Cond^,  who  was  called 
*  the  pike'  by  a  party  among  the  cour- 
tiers, that  at  his  name  the  wnales  of  the 
north  perspired  profusely,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor  had  expected  to 
fry  and  to  eat  him  with  a  grain  of  salt  ? 
Was  it  proper  to  write  so  many  letters, 
only  to  show  a  little  of  the  wit  which 
consists  in  puns  and  conceits  ? 

Are  we  not  disgusted,  when  Voiture 
says  to  the  great  Cond4,  on  the  taking 
of  Dunkirk — **  I  expect  you  to  seize  the 
moon  with  your  teetn.*' 

Voiture  apparently  acquired  this  false 
taste  from  Marini,  who  came  into  France 
with  Maiy  of  Medicis.  Voiture  and  Cas- 
tor frequently  cite  him  as  a  model  in 
their  letters.  They  admire  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  rose,  daughter  of  April,  virgin 
and  queen,  seated  upon  a  thorny  throne, 
extending  majestically  a  flowery  sceptre, 
having  for  courtiers  and  ministers  the 
amorous  family  of  the  zephyrs,  and  wear- 
ing a  crown  of  gold  and  a  robe  of  scar- 
let:— 

Bella  ftctted'ApiQc, 

VeninelU  c  mna, 

81c  lo  iplnoto  trono 

Del  rent  eespo  uiita, 

De'  ilor  lo  wettro  ia  muinU  lOiticiM ; 

B  cortenfau  latorao 

Dm  luchrla  faaiirUa 

Di  Zcftri  miniitri. 

Porta  d'orla  conmacc  d'oabo  H  i 


Voiture,  in  his  thirty-fifth  letter  to  Cos- 
tar,  compliments  the  musical  atom  of' 
Marini,  the  feathered  voice,  the  living  j 
breath  clothed  in  plumage,  the  winged  | 


song,  the  small  spirit  of  harmony,  hidden 
amidst  diminutive  lungs ;  all  of  which 
terms  are  employed  to  convey  the  word 
nightingale : — 

Una  Toce  pcanuta,  xm  non  volante, 
E  vettho  d*  peanet  va  viro  Sato, 
Una  pioma  canora,  «n  eanio  alato, 
Un  ■pbital  che  d'anaonia  compoato 
Vlre  in  aaguatc  viacere  aacoato. 

The  bad  taste  of  Balzac  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  ;  he  composed  famihar 
letters  in  a  fustian  style.  He  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  that  neither 
in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  or  in  the  abyss 
of  the  sea,  there  was  so  furious  a  monster 
as  the  sciatica ;  and  that  if  tyrants,  whose 
memory  is  odious  to  us,  had  instruments 
of  cruelty  in  their  possession  equal  to  the 
sciatica,  the  martyrs  would  have  endured 
them  for  their  religion. 

These  emphatic  exaggerations — these 
long  and  stately  periods,  so  opposed  to 
the  epistolary  style-— these  fastidious  de- 
clamations, garnished  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  concerning  two  middling  nonnets, 
the  merits  of  which  divided  the  court 
and  the  town,  and  upon  the  miserable 
tragedy  of  *  Herod  the  infanticide,* — all 
indicate  a  time  and  a  taste  which  were 
yet  to  be  formed  and  corrected.  Even 
'Cinna,'  and  the  <  Provincial  Letters,* 
which  astonished  the  nations,  had  not  yet 
cleared  away  the  rust. 

As  an  artist  forms  his  taste  by  degrees, 
so  does  a  nation.  It  stagnates  for  a  long 
time  in  barbarism ;  then  it  elevates  itself 
feebly,  until  at  length  a  noon  appeaTb« 
after  which  we  witness  nutliing  but  a  long 
and  melancholy  twilight. 

It  has  long  been  agreed,  that  in  spite 
of  the  solicitude  of  Francis  I.  to  proouca 
a  taste  in  France  for  the  fine  arts,  this 
taste  was  not  formed  until  towards  tha 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  we  already  begin 
to  complain  of  its  degeneracy. 

The  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  cod- 
fess,  that  the  taste  which  reigned  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  was  lost  among  them, 
and  the  modem  Greeks  admit  the  same 
thing. 

Quintilian  allows  that  the  taste  of  tha 
Romans  began  to  decline  in  his  days. 
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Lopez  de  Vega  made  great  complaints 
of  the  bad  taste  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Italians  perceived,  among  the  first, 
that  everything  nad  declined  among  them 
since  their  immortal  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  they  have  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  arts,  which  they  caused  to  spring 
up. 

Addison  often  attacks  the  bad  taste  of 
the  English  in  more  than  one  depart- 
meDt— as  well  when  he  ridicules  the 
carved  wig  of  Sir  Clondesiey  Shovel,  as 
when  he  testifies  his  contempt  for  a  seri- 
ous employment  of  conceit  and  pun,  or 
the  introduction  of  mountebanks  in 
tragedy. 

If,  therefore,  the  most  gifted  minds 
allow  that  taste  has  been  wanting  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  their  country,  their  neigh- 
bours ma^  certainly  feel  it,  as  lookers 
on ;  and  as  it  is  eviiient  among  ourselves, 
that  one  man  has  a  good  and  another  a 
bad  taste«  it  is  equally  evident  that  of 
two  contemporary  nations,  the  one  may 
be  rude  and  gross,  and  the  other  refined 
and  natural. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  when  we  speak 
this  truth,  we  disgust  the  whole  nation  to 
whidi  we  allude,  as  we  provoke  an  in- 
dividual of  bad  taste  when  we  seek  to 
improve  it. 

It  is  better  to  wait  until  time  and  ex- 
ample instruct  a  nation  which  sins  against 
taste.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Spaniards 
are  beginning  to  reform  their  drama,  and 
the  Germans  to  create  one. 

Of  National  Taste. 

There  is  beauty  of  all  times  and  of  all 
places,  and  there  is  likewise  local  beauty. 
£lo(juence  ought  to  be  everywhere  per- 
suasive, grief  affecting,  anger  impetuous, 
wisdom  tranquil ;  but  the  details  which 
may  gratify  a  citizen  of  London,  would 
have  little  effect  upon  an  inhabitant  of 
Paris.  The  English  drew  some  of  their 
most  happy  metaphors  and  comparisons 
from  the  marine,  while  Parisians  seldom 
see  anything  of  ships.  All  which  affects 
an  Englishman  in  relation  to  liberty,  bis 


rights  and  his  privileges,  would  make 
little  impression  upon  a  Frenchman. 

The  state  of  the  climate  will  introduce 
into  a  cold  and  humid  country  a  taste  for 
architecture,  furniture  and  clothing,  which 
may  be  very  good,  but  not  admissible  at 
Rome  or  in  Sicily. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil,  in  their 
eclogues,  boast  of  the  shades  and  of  the 
cooling  freshness  .  of  the  fountains, 
Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  dwells  upon 
contrary  attractions* 

An  enlightened  nation  with  little  soci- 
ability, will  not  have  the  same  points  of 
ridicule  as  a  nation  equally  intellectual, 
which  gives  in  to  the  spiritof  society  even 
to  indiscretion ;  and,  in  consequence, 
these  two  nations  will  differ  materially 
in  their  comedy. 

Poetry  will  be  very  different  in  a  coun- 
try where  women  are  secluded,  and  in 
another  in  which  they  enjoy  liberty  with- 
out bounds. 

But  it  will  be  always  true  tliat  the  pas- 
toral painting  of  Virgil  exceeds  that  of 
Thomson,  and  that  there  has  been  more 
taste  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  than  on 
those  of  the  Thames ;  that  the  natural 
scenes  of  the  Pastor  Fido  are  incompa- 
rably superior  to  the  shepherdising  of 
Racan;  and  that  Racine  and  Moli^re 
are  inspired  persons  in  comparison  with 
the  dramatists  of  other  theatres. 

On  the  Taste  of  Connoisseurs, 

In  general,  a  refined  and  certain  taste 
consists  in  a  quick  feeling  of  beauty 
amidst  defects,  and  defects  amidst 
beauties. 

The  epicure  is  he  who  can  discern  the 
adulteration  of  wines,  and  feel  the  pre- 
dominating flavour  in  his  viands,  of  which 
his  associates  entertain  only  a  confused 
and  general  perception. 

Are  not  those  deceived  who  say,  that 
it  is  a  misfortune  to  possess  too  refined  a 
taste,  and  to  be  too  much  of  a  connois- 
seur ;  that  in  consequence  we  become  too 
much  occupied  by  defects,  and  insensi- 
ble to  beauties,  which  are  lost  by  this  fas* 
tidiousness  7    Is  it  not  on  the  contrary 
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certain,  that  men  of  taste  alone  enjoy  true 
pleasure,  who  see,  hear,  and  fieel,  that 
which  escapes  persons  less  sensitively  or- 
ganised, and  less  mentally  disciplined. 

The  connoisseur  in  music,  in  painting, 
in  architecture,  in  poetry,  in  medals,  &c., 
experiences  sensations  of  which  the  vul- 
gar have  no  comprehension ;  the  disco- 
very even  of  a  mult  pleases  him,  and 
makes  him  feel  the  beauties  with  more 
animation.   1 1  is  the  advantage  of  a  good 
sight  over  a  bad  one.    The  man  of  taste 
has  other  eyes,  other  ears,  and  another  J 
tact  from  the  uncultivated  man ;  he  is  ) 
displ<;ased  with  the  poor  draperies  of; 
Raphael,  but  he  admires  the  noble  purity  | 
of  his  conception.    He  takes  a  pleasure  | 
in  discovering  that  the  children  of  Lao-  I 
coon  bear  no  proportion  to  the  height  of 
their  fether,  but  the  whole  group  makes 
him  tremble,  while  other  spectators  are 
unmoved. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  man  of  letters 
and  of  genius,  who  placed  the  colossal 
statue  of  Peter  the  Ureat  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  criticises  with  reason  the  attitude 
of  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  his 
small  tight  vest,  which  is  not  even  an 
oriental  costume ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  contemplates  the  air  and  expression 
of  the  head  with  extacy . 

Rarity  of  Men  of  Taste, 

It  is  aiflicting  to  reflect  on  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  men  (above  all,  in  cold 
and  damp  climates),  who  possess  not  the 
least  spark  of  taste,  who  care  not  for  the 
fine  arts,  who  never  read,  and  of  whom  a 
large  portion  read  only  a  journal  once  a 
month,  in  order  to  be  put  in  possession 
Df  current  matter,  and  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  the  ability  of  saying  things  at 
random,  upon  subjects  in  regard  to  wbddi 
they  have  only  confused  ideas. 

Enter  mto  a  small  provincial  town: 
how  rarely  will  you  find  more  than  one 
or  two  good  libraries,  and  those  private. 
£ven  in  the  capital  of  the  provinces, 
which  possess  academies,  taste  is  very 
rare. 

It  is  necessary  to  select  the  capital  of 


a  great  kingdom  to  form  the  abode  of 
taste,  and  yet  even  there  it  is  very  parti- 
ally divided  among  a  small  number,  the 
populace  being  wholly  excluded.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  families  of  traders,  and 
those  who  are  occupied  in  making  for- 
tunes, who  are  either  ensrossed  with  do- 
mestic details,  or  divided  between  unin- 
tellectual  idleness  and  a  game  at  cards. 
Every  place  which  contains  the  courts  of 
law,  the  offices  of  revenue,  government, 
and  commerce,  is  closed  against  the  6ne 
arts.  It  is  the  reproach  of  the  human 
mind  that  a  taste  for  the  common  and 
ordinary  introduces  only  opulent  idleness. 
I  knew  a  commissioner  in  one  of  tlie 
offices  at  Versailles,  who  exclaimed — '*  I 
am  very  unhappy ;  I  have  not  time  to 
acquire  a  taste. ' 

In  a  town  like  Paris,  peopled  witli  more 
than  six  hundred  thousana  persons,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  three  thousand  who 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  When 
a  dramatic  master{Hece  is  represented,  a 
circumstance  so  very  rare,  people  ex- 
claim, *^  All  Paris  is  enchanted  ;"  but 
three  thousand  copies  more  or  less  only 
are  printed 

Taste,  then,  like  philosophy,  belongs 
only  to  a  small  number  of  privileg^ 
souls. 

It  was,  therefore,  great  happiness  for 
France  to  possess  in  Louis  XIV.  a  king 
bom  with  taste. 

had,  fan  aqva*  ■— rlt 

Jvpttcr,  Mit  aitlciu,  erezit  ad  Mhen  vbtu 

DU  gaud,  potBO*. 

EDeld,  b.  ri.  t.  19  and  s. 
To  few  great  Japiter  laparti  tab  grace, 
AaA  thsmt  oi  «Ualiig  wwtk  •ad  Eamrtmr  rue. 
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Ovid  has  said  in  vain,  that  God  has 
created  us  to  look  up  to  heaven: — 
'  Erectos  ad  sidera  toUeve  vultus.'  Men 
are  always  crouching  on  the  ground. 

Why  has  a  misshapen  statue,  or  a  bad 
picture,  where  the  figures  are  dispropor- 
tionate, never  passed  for  a  master-piece  ? 
Why  has  an  ill-built  house  never  been 
regarded  as  a  fine  monument  of  architec- 
ture ?  W  hy  in  music  will  not  sharp  and 
discordant  sounds  please  the  ears  of  any 
one  ?   And,  yet,  very  bad  and  barbarous 
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tragedies,  written  in  a  Style  perfectly  alio- . 

brogian,  hare  succeeded,  even  after  the  5  TAUROBOLIUM. 

sublime  scenes  of  Comeiile,  the  affecting  \  Taurobolivm,  a  sacrifice  of  expiation, 
ones  of  Racine,  and  the  fine  pieces  written  <  veiy  common  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
since  the  latter  poet.  It  is  only  at  the  >  tunes.  The  throat  of  a  bull  was  cut  on 
theatre  that  we  sometimes  see  detestable  \  a  great  stone  slightly  hollowed  and  per- 
oompositionssucceed  both  in  tragedy  and  jforated  in  yarious  places.  Underneath 
comedy.  \  this  stone  was  a  trench,  in  which  the  per^ 

What  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  It  is,  that  |  son  whose  offence  called  for  expiation  re- 
a  species  of  delusion  prevails  at  the  the-  \  ceived  upon  his  body  and  his  &ce  the 
atre ;  it  is,  that  the  success  depends  upon  5  blood  of  the  immolated  animal.  Julian 
two  or  three  actors,  and  sometimes  even  \  the  Philosopher  condescended  to  submit 
upon  a  single  one ;  and,  above  all,  that  <  to  this  expiation,  to  reconcile  himself  to 
a  cabal  is  formed  in  fiivour  of  such  pieces,  |  the  priests  of  the  Gentiles, 
whilst  men  of  taste  never  form  any.  This  i 

cabal  often  lasts  for  an  entire  generation,  i  t  a  y     t7t?t? 

and  it  is  so  much  the  more  active,  as  its  \  TAX    F  ££. 

object  is  less  to  elevate  the  bad  author  |  Pope  P ids  II.,  in  an  epistle  to  John 
than  to  depress  the  good  one.  A  centuty  |  Per^;al,  acknowledges  that  the  Roman 
possibly  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  real  s  court  gives  nothing  without  money ;  it 
value  of  things  in  the  drama.  I  sells  even  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 

There  are  three  kinds  of  taste,  which  \  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  does  it 
in  the  long  run  prevail  in  the  empire  of  \  grant  the  remission  of  sins  to  any  but  the 
the  arts.    Poussm  was  obliged  to  quit  Srich. 

France  and  leave  the  field  to  an  inferior  I  Before  him,  St.  Antonine,  Archbishop 
painter;  Le  Moine  killed  himself  in  jof  Florence,  had  observed,  that  in  the 
despair ;  and  Vanloo  was  near  quitting  >  time  of  Bonifiu^e  IX.,  who  died  in  1404, 
the  kingdom,  to  exercise  his  talents  else-  <  the  Roman  court  was  so  infiunously 
where.  Connoisseurs  alone  have  put  all  \  stained  with  simony,  that  benefices  were 
of  them  in  possession  of  the  rank  belong-  >  conferred,  not  so  much  on  merit,  as  on 
ing  to  them.  We  often  witness  all  kinds  <  those  who  brought  a  deal  of  money, 
of  bad  works  meet  with  prodigious  sue-  |  He  adds,  that  this  pope  filled  the  world 
cess.  The  solecisms,  barbarisms,  &lse  |  with  plenary  indulgences ;  so  that  the 
statement,  and  extravagant  bombast,  are  |  small  churches,  on  their  festival  days,  ob- 
not  felt  for  awhile,  because  the  cabal  and  I  tained  them  at  a  low  price, 
the  senseless  enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar  \  That  pontiff's  secretary,  Theodoric  de 
produce  an  intoxication  which  discrimi-  i  Nieur,  does  indeed  inform  us,  that  Boni- 
nates  in  nothing.  The  connoisseurs  alone  \  foce  sent  questors  into  different  kingdoms, 
bring  back  tlie  public  in  due  time;  and  |  to  sell  indulgences  to  such  as  should 
it  is  the  only  difference  which  exists  be-  >  offer  them  as  much  money  as  it  would 
tween  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  <  hare  cost  them  to  make  a  journey  to 
cultivated  of  nations ;  for  the  vulgar  of  s  Rome  to  fetch  them ;  so  that  they  re- 
Paris  are  in  no  respect  beyond  the  vul-  \  mitted  all  sins,  even  without  penance,  to 
par  of  other  countries ;  bat  in  Paris  there  s  such  as  confessed,  and  granted  them,  for 
IS  a  sufficient  number  of  correct  opinions  >  money,  dispensations  for  irregularities  of 
to  lead  the  crowd.  This  crowd  is  rapidly  i  every  sort ;  saying,  that  they  had  in  that 
excited  in  popular  movements,  but  many  \  respect  all  the  power  which  Christ  had 
years  are  necessary  to  establish  in  it  a  5  granted  to  Peter,  of  binding  and  unbind- 
general  good  taste  in  the  arts.  \  ing  upon  earth. 

\     And,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the 
\  price  of  every  crime  is  fixed  in  a  Latm 
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work,  printed  at  Rome  by  order  of  Leo  ;  council  of  IVent,  on  the  false  supposi- 
X.,  and  published  on  the  18th  of  No-  t  tion  that  heretics  had  corrupted  it. 
▼ember,  1514,  under  the  title  of  ''Taxes  ^     it  is  true  that  Antoine  Du  Pinet,  a 
of  the  Holy  and  ApostoUc  Chancery  and  |  French  gentleman  of  Franche  Cornt^^ 
Penitentiary."  ;  bad  an  abstract  of  it  printed  at  Lyons  in 

Amongst  many  other  editions  of  this  j  1564,  under  this  title — "  Casual  Heraui* 
book,  published*  in  different  countries,  ^  sites  of  the  Pope's  Shop  C^ixes  des  Par- 
the  Pans  edition  (quarto  l520,Tou8saint  j  ties  Casual  du  Boutique  du  Pape),  taken 
Denis,  rue  St.  Jacques,  at  the  wooden  from  the  Decrees,  Councils, and  Canons, 
cross,  near  St  Yves,  with  the  king's  pri- ;  anci^t  and  modem,  in  order  to  verify 
▼ilege,  for  three  years),  bears  in  the  fix>n- 1  the  Discipline  formerly  observed  in  the 
tispieee  the  arms  of  France,  and  those  of  j  Church ;  by  A.  D.  P.^'    But,  although 


the  house  of  Medici,  to  which  Leo  X. 
belonged.  This  must  have  deceived  the 
author  of  the  Picture  of  the  Popes  (Ta^ 
bleau  de  Papes)  who  attributes  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  taxes  to  Leo  X., 
although  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Cardinal 
D'Ossat  agree  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
invention  of  the  chancery-tax  about  the 
year  1330,  and  the  conunencement  of 
ihe  penitentiary-tax  about  sixteen  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIL 

To  give  some  idea  of  these  taxes,  we 
will  here  copy  a  few  articles  from  the 
chqMer  of  absolutions : — 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  camaUy 
known  his  mother,  his  sister,  &c.  costs 
five  drachmas. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  deflowered 
a  viigin,  six  drachmas. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  revealed 
another's  confession,  seven  drachmas. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  killed 
his  fieither,  his  mother,  &c.  five  drachmas. 

And  so  of  other  sins,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  prices  are  estimated  in  ducats. 

A  sort  of  letters  too  are  here  spoken 
cSf  called  confessional,  by  which,  at  the 
approach  of  death,  the  pope  permits  a 
confessor  to  be  chosen,  who  gives  full 
pardon  for  every  sin;  these  letters  are 
granted  only  to  princes,  nnd  not  to  them 
without  great  difficulty .  These  particufam 
will  be  found  in  page  32  or  the  Paris 
edition. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  at  lensth 
ashamed  of  this  book,  and  suppressed  it 
as  fiur  as  it  was  able.  It  was  even  in- 
serted in  the  expufgatory  index  of  the 
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he  does  not  inform  us  that  his  work  2s 
but  an  abridgment  of  the  other,  yet,  .fer 
fipom  corrupting  his  original,  he  on  the 
oontraiy  strikes  out  of  it  some  odious 
passages,  such  as  th«  following,  begin* 
ning  page  33,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  in 
the  Pttris  edition : — **  And  carefully  ob* 
serve,  that  these  kinds  of  graces  and  dis- 
pensations are  not  grant^i  to  the  poor, 
because,  not  havine  wherewith,  they 
cannot  be  consoled.' 

It  is  also  true,  that  Du  Pinet  estimates 
these  taxes  in  toumois,  ducats,  and  car- 
lins ;  but»  as  he  observes  (page  42)  that 
the  carlins  and  the  dracnmas  are  of 
the  same  value,  the  substituting  for  the 
tax  of  five,  six,  or  seven  drachmas  in  the 
original,  tibe  like  number  of  carlins,  is  not 
falsifying  it.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in 
the  four  articles  already  quoted  from  the 
original. 

Absolution  (says  Du  Pinet)  for  one 
who  has  a  carnal  knowledge  of  his  mo- 
ther, his  sister,  or  any  of  his  kindred  by 
birth  or  affinity,  or  his  godmother,  is  taxed 
at  five  carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  deflowers  a 
young  woman,  is  taxed  at  six  carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  reveals  the 
confession  of  a  penitent,  ia  taxed  at  seven 
carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  killed  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister, 
his  wife,  or  any  of  his  kindred-— they  be- 
ing of  the  laity— is  taxed  at  five  carlins ; 
for  if  the  deceased  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  homicide  would  be  obliged  to  visit 
the  sanctuary. 

We  will  here  repeat  a  few  others. 

2y 
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Absolution  (oontinues.  Da  Pinet)  for 
any  act  of  fornication  whatsoever,  com- 
mitted by  a  clerky  whether  with  a  nun  in 
the  cloister  or  out  of  the  cloister,  or  with 
any  of  his  kinswomen,  or  with  his  spi- 
riiual  daughter,  or  with  any  other  woman 
vriiatsoeyer,  costs  thirty-six  toumois, 
three  ducats. 

Absolution  for  a  priest  who  keeps  a 
concubine,  twenty-one  toumois,  five  du- 
cats, six  carlins. 

The  absolution  of  a  layman  for  all 
sorts  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  is  given  at  the 
tribunal  of  conscience  for  six  toumois, 
two  ducats. 

The  absolution  of  a  layman  for  the 
crime  of  adultery,  given  at  the  tribunal 
of  conscience,  costs  four  toumois ;  and 
if  the  adultery  is  accompanied  by  incest, 
six  toumois  must  be  paid  per  head.  If, 
besides  these  crimes,  is  required  the  ab- 
solution of  the  sin  against  nature,  or  of 
beastiality,  there  must  be  paid  ninety 
toumois,  twelve  ducats,  six  carlins  ;  but 
if  only  the  absolution  of  the  crime 
against  nature,  or  of  beastiality,  is  re- 
quired, it  will  cost  only  thirty-six  tour- 
nois,  nine  ducats. 

A  woman  who  has  taken  a  beverage  to 
proeure  an  abortion,  or  the  father  who 
has  caused  her  to  take  it,  shall  pay  four 
toumois,  one  ducat,  ei^^ht  carlins  ;  and 
if  a  straueer  has  given  her  the  said  beve- 
rage, he  shall  pay  four  toumois,  one  du- 
cal, five  carlins. 

A  fatlier,  a  mother,  or  any  other  rela- 
tive, who  has  smothered  a  child,  shall 
pay  four  toumob,  one  ducat,  eight  car- 
lins ;  and  if  it  has  been  killed  by  the 
husband  and  wife  together,  they  shall 
pay  six  toumois,  two  ducats. 

The  tax  granted  by  the  datary  for  the 
contracting  of  marriage  out  of  the  per- 
mitted seasons,  is  twenty  carlins ;  and  in 
the  permitted  periods,  if  the  contracting 
parties  are  tlie  second  or  third  degree  of 
kindred,  it  Is  oommonly  twenty-flve  du- 
cats, and  four  for  expediting  the  bulls ; 
and  iu  the  fourth  degree,  seven  toumois, 
etie  ducat,  six  carlins. 

The  ditpeniatiim  of  a  layman  iirom 


lasting  on  the  days  appointed  by  the 
church,  and  the  permission  to  eat  cnesse, 
are  taxed  at  twenty  carlins.  The  per- 
mission to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  foroid- 
den  days,  is  taxed  at  twelve  carlins ;  and 
that  to  eat  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  at  six 
toumois  for  one  person  only;  and  at 
twelve  toumois,  three  ducats,  six  cariins, 
for  a  whole  fimiily,  or  for  several  rela- 
tives. 

The  absolution  of  an  apostate  and  a 
vagabond,  who  wishes  to  retum  into  the 
pale  of  the  church,  costs  twelve  toumois, 
three  ducats,  six  carlins. 

The  absolution  and  reinstatement  of 
one  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege,  robbery, 
burning,  rapine,  peijury,  and  the  like, 
is  taxed  at  thirty-six  toumois,  nine  du- 
cats. 

Absolution  for  a  servant  who  detains 
his  deceased  master's  property,  for  the 
payment  of  his  wages,  and  after  receiv- 
mg  notice  does  not  restore  it,  provided 
the  property  so  detained  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  his  wages,  b  taxed  in  the 
tribunal  of  conscience  at  only  six  tour* 
nois,  two  ducats. 

For  changing  the  clauses  of  a  will,  the 
ordinary  tax  is  twelve  toumois,  three 
ducats,  six  carlins. 

The  permission  to  change  one's  proper 
name,  costs  nine  toumois,  two  ducats, 
nine  carlins ;  and  to  change  the  surname 
and  mode  of  signing,  six  toumois  two 
ducats. 

The  permission  to  have  a  pcMtable  altar 
for  one  person  only,  is  taxed  at  ten  car- 
lins :  and  to  have  a  domestic  chapel  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  the  parish 
church,  and  fumish  it  with  baptismiid 
fonts  and  chaplains,  thirty  carlins. 

Lastly,  the  permission  to  convey  mer- 
chandise, one  or  more  times,  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  infidels,  and  in  general  to 
traffic  and  sell  mercliandise  without  h&nt^ 
obliged  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
temporal  lords  of  the  respective  places, 
even  though  they  be  kings  or  emperors, 
with  all  the  very  ample  derogatory 
clauses,  is  taxed  at  only  twenty-four 
toumois,  six  ducats. 
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This  penninioiiy  which  supersede  that 
nf  the  temporal  lords,  is  a  fresh  evidence 
of  the  papal  {)reteiisioD8y  which  we  hare 
•Irtady  spoken  of  in  the  article  Bull. 
Besides,  it  is  known  that  all  rescripts,  or 
expeditions  for  benefices,  are  still  paid 
for  at  Rome  according  to  the  tax  ;  and 
this  charge  always  fidls  at  last  upon  the 
laity,  by  the  impositions  which  tne  sub- 
ordinate clergy  exact  from  them.  We 
shall  here  notice  only  the  fees  for  mar- 
riases  and  burials. 

A  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Parts, 
of  May  19, 1409,  provides  that  eveiy 
one  shall  be  at  liber^rto  sleep  with  his 
wife  as  soon  as  h«  pleases  alter  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marrtue,  without  waiting 
for  leave  from  the  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
and  without  paying  the  fee  required  by 
that  prelate  for  taking  off  his  prohibitions 
to  consummate  the  marriage  during  the 
three  first  nights  of  the  nuptials.  The 
monks  of  St.  Stephen  of  Nevers  were 
deprived  of  the  same  fee  by  another  de- 
cree of  September  27,  1591.  Some 
tiieologians  nave  asserted,  that  it  took  its 
origin  from  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
ting, which  had  ordained  it  for  the 
reverence  of  the  matrimonial  benediction. 
But  as  that  council  did  not  order  its  pro- 
hibition to  be  evaded  by  paying,  it  is 
more  likely  diat  this  tax  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  infamous  custom  which 
gave  to  certain  lords  the  first  nuptial 
night  of  the  brides  of  their  vassals. 
Buchanan  thinks  that  this  usage  began  in 
Scotland  under  King  Even. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lords  of  Prellay 
and  Persanny,  in  Piedmont,  called  this 
privilege  'cairajio;'  but  having  refosed 
to  commute  it  for  a  reasonable  payment, 
the  vassals  revolted,  and  put  themselves 
vnder  Amadeus  Vi.,  fourteenth  Count 
of  Savoy. 

There  is  still  preserved  a  proc^verbal, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Jean  Frsguier,  auditor 
in  the '  Chambre  des  Comtes'  at  Paris, 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  said  chamber 
of  April  7, 1507,  for  valuing  the  county 
of  Ism,  fidlen  into  the  king's  keeping  by 
tha  miiiarity  of  the  chiMm  of  the  Count 


of  Nevers,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  de  Bour* 
bon .  In  the  chapter  of  the  revenue  ot  ttie 
barony  of  St  Mariin-le-gaillard,  depen- 
dent on  the  county  of  £u,  it  is  said — 
^  Item,  the  said  lord,  at  the  said  place 
of  St.  Martin,  has  the  right  of  'cuissage' 
in  case  of  marriage.*' 

The  lords  of  Souloire  had  the  like  pri- 
vilege, and  having  omitted  it  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment made  by  them  to  their 
sovereign  the  lord  of  Montlevrier,  the 
acknowledgment  was  disapproved;  but 
by  deed  o(  December  15,  1607,  the 
Sieur  de  Montlevrier  formally  renounced 
it;  and  these  shameful  privileges  have 
everywhere  been  converted  into  small 
payments,  called  '  marchetta.* 

Now,  when  our  prelates  had  fiefr,  they 
thought  (as  the  judicious  Fleury  remarks) 
that  they  had  as  bishops  what  they  pos- 
sessed only  as  lords;  and  the  curates, 
as  their  under-  vassals,  bethouglit  them- 
selves of  blessing  their  nuptial  bed^ 
which  brought  them  a  small  fee  under 
the  name  of  wedding-dishes—i.  e.,  their 
dinner,  in  money  or  in  kind.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  the  followmg  quairaiii 
was  put  by  a  country  curate  under  tlia 
pillow  of  a  very  aged  president,  who 
married  a  young  woman  named  La  Moo* 
tagne.  He  alludes  to  Moses*  homSf 
which  are  sppken  of  in  Exodus. 

Lt  r^rMMmt  •  Wrb«  gilM 
8w  1a  MottUfae  ym  aoaU 
Mate  c«l«  il  VMS  Mm 


A  word  or  two  on  the  fees  exacted  by 
the  clergy  for  the  burial  of  the  laity. 
Formerly,  at  the  decease  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  bishops  liad  the  contents  of 
his  will  made  known  to  them  ;  and  for- 
bade those  to  receive  the  rights  of  sepul- 
cher  who  bad  died  *  unconfessed'  (i.  e.,- 
left  no  legacy  to  the  church)  unless  the 
relatives  went  to  the  official,  who  oon^ 
missioned  a  pries',  or  some  other  eccle- 
siastic, to  repair  the  fault  of  the  deceased* 
and  make  a  legacy  in  his  name.  The 
curates  also  opposed  the  profession  of 
such  as  wished  to  turn  monks,  until  they 
had  paid  their  burial-fees  ;  sayii^,  thai,' 
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rince  they  died  to  the  world,  it  was  but 
right  that  they  should  duccharge  what 
would  have  i>een  due  from  them  liad  they 
been  interred. 

But  the  frequent  disputes  occasioned 
by  these  vexations  obliged  the  magis- 
trates to  fix  the  rate  of  these  singular 
fees.  The  following  b  extracted  from  a 
regulation  on  this  subject,  Ixought  in  by 
Francis  de  Harlai  de  Cham?allon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  on  the  30th  May,  1693, 
and  passed  in  the  court  of  parliament  on 
the  loth  of  June  following : — 


Each  of  the  priests  that  watrh  the 
body  in  the  night,  for  drink,  &c.    8 


lir«8obt. 


0 
0 
0 


liT.  Seal. 


1 

2 
6 


MarrUiget. 

For  the  publicatioD  of  the  bands 

For  the  oetrottiing     . 

For  celebrating  the  marriage ' 

For  Uie  certifioste  of  the  publi 
tion  of  the  banns,  and  the  per- 
mission given  to  the  future  nu»- 
band  to  go  and  be  married  in 
the  parish  of  his  future  ¥rife    . 

For  the  wedding  mass 

For  the  ricar 

For  the  clerk  of  the  sacraments  . 

For  blessing  the  bed 

Funeral  Proceaiont, 

Of  children  under  seven  yean  dd, 
the  clergy  do  not  go  in  a  body  :•«— 

For  the  curate  .    1 

For  each  priest  .    .    1 

When  the  clergy  go  in  a  body  : — 

For  the  curial  fee  .  .  • 
For  the  presence  of  the  cwate  • 
For  each  priest 

For  the  vicar  .  «  .  . 
For  ea«h  siDgilig*boy,  when  they 

carry  the  iMdy 
And  when  they  do  not  eatry  it    . 
And  so  of  young  persons  firom 

seven  to  twelve  years  old 

Of  persons  above  twelve  years  old  : 

For  the  curial  fee  .  ,  .6 
For  the  curate's  attendance  •  4 
For  the  vicar  ....  2 
For  each  priest  •  .  •  •  1 
For  each  singing-boy        •       «    0 


10 
0 
0 


4 
2 
0 
1 

8 
5 


And  in  the  day,  each  .    2 

For  the  celebration  of  the  mass  .    1 

For    the  service    extraordinary, 

called  the  complete  service; 

viz.,  the  vigils  and  the    two 

masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

the  Holy  Virgin     .        .        .    4  10 

For  each  of  the  priests  that  cany 

the  body       .  .    t     0 

For  carrying  the  great  cross        .    0  10 
For  the  holy  water-pot  carrier    .    0    5 
For  carrying  the  little  cross         .    0    5 
For  the  clerk  of  (he  processions      0    1 
For  conveying  bodies  from  one 
church  to  anotfier  there  shall 
be  paid,  for  each  of  the  above 
fees,  one  half  more. 

•     * 

For  the  reception  of  bodies  thus  con- 
veyed : — 

To  the  curate    .  .60 

To  the  vicar  .    .    1  10 

10 1  To  each  priest  .  .       .    0  15 

0  *  TEARS. 

TsAES  are  the  silent  language  of  grief* 
But  why  ?  What  relation  is  then  be^ 
tween  a  melancholy  idea  and  tliis  Umpid 
and  briny  liquid  filtered  through  a  little 
gland  into  the  external  comer  ^  the  eye 
which  moistens  the  conjunctive  and  little 
laduymal  points,  whence  it  descoMls 
into  the  nose  and  mouth  by  the  reservoir. 
called  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  by  its 
conduits.  ^ 

Why  in  women  and  children,  wheae 
I  organs  are  of  a  delicate  texture,  are  tewS: 
more  easily  excited  by  grief  than  in 
whose  formation  is  firmer  1 

Has  nature  intended  to  excite 
passion  in  us  at  the  sight  of  these  teait^ 
which  sof^  us  and  lead  us  to  help  thoaei 
who  shed  them  ?    Tlie  female  savage  is 
as  strongly  determined  to  assist  her  obiM . 
0  I  who  cries,  as  a  lady  of  the  court  would 
0  i  be,  and  perhaps  more  so,  because  she 
0    has  fewer  distrsclions  and  passions. 
0       Everything  in  the  anis^  bofly  has»  ^ 
10  !  no  doubt,  its  object.    The  eyesj  peitim*  i 


0 
10 


10 


10 
10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 
0 
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lirir»  mathematioal  rdatioBB  lo  evidant, 
lo  demonstrable,  so  admirable  with  the 
nyi  of  light ;  this .  mechanism  is  so  di- 
Tine,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  take 
tike  audacity  of  denying  the  final  causes 
of  the  ttructure  of  our  ^es,  for  the  deli- 
hom  of  a  high  fever. 

The  use  of  tears  appears  not  to  have  so 
determined  and  striking  an  object ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  nature  caused  them  to 
flow  in  order  to  excite' us  to  pity. 

There  are  women  who  are  accused  of 
weeping  when  they  choose.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  at  their  talent.  A  liyelv, 
eenabley  and  tender  imagination  can  nx 
upon  some  object,  on  some  melancholy 
recollection,  and  represent  it  in  such 
lively  colours,  as  to  draw  tears ;  which 
iMppens  to  several  peribrmers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  actresses  on  the  stage. 

Women  who  imitate  them  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  houses,  join  to  this  talent. the 
little  fraud  of  appearing  to  weep  for  their 
husbands,  while  they  really  weep  for 
their  lovers.  Their  tears  are  true,  but 
the  object  of  them  is  false. 

It  is  impossible  to  aSsct  tears  without 
a  subject,  m  the  seme  manner  as  we  can 
affect  to  laugh.  \¥e  must  be  sensibly 
touched  to  force  the  lachrymal  giand  to 
oompress  itself,  and  to  spread  iu  liauor 
on  theort>it  of  the  eye ;  but  the  vrill alone 
is  required  to  laugh. 

We  demand  why  the  same  man,  who 
has  seen  with  a  dry  eye  the  most  atro- 
cious eventt,  and  even  committed  crimes 
with  sang-fhnd,  will  weep  at  the  theatre 
at  the  representaiioii  of  similar  events 
and  crimes  f  It  is,  that  he  sees  them 
not  with  the  same  eyes;  he  sees  them 
with  those  of  the  author  and  the  actor. 
He  is  no  longer  the  same  man ;  he  was 
barbarous,  he  was  agitated  with  furious 
passions,  when  he  saw  an  innocent  wo- 
man killed,  when  he  stained  himself  with 
the  blood  of  his  friend ;  he  became  a 
men  again  at  the  representation  of  it. 
His  eoul  was  fitted  with  a  stormy  tumult ; 
it  is  now  tranquil  and  void,  and  nature 
ifri^ntering  it,  he  sheds  yirtuous  tears. 
I«ehie  the  trat  merit,  the  greet  good  of 


theatrical   representation,   which 

never  be  effected  by  the  cold  declamation 

of  an  orator  paid  to  tire  an  audience  for 

an  hour. 

\  The  capitoul  David,  who,  without 
I  emotion,  saw  and  caused  the  innocent 
i  Galas  to  die  on  the  wheel,  would  have 
\  shed  tears  at  seeing  his  own  crime  in  a 

well-written  and  well-acted  tragedy.  . 
Pope  has  elegantly  said  this  m  the 

prologue  to  Addison's  Cato : —  * 

1>n«CB  fto  «m  thtlr  MVMT  Mtwt  kept. 
Am  foM  to  TirtM  wwidwai  hmr  tkcr  «ml. 


TERELAS. 

TfiBfiL4S,  Pterelas,  or  Pterelatts,iuit 
which  you  please,  was  the  son  of  Ta» 
phusy  or  Taphius.    What  signifies  what 
I  you  say  ?    Uendy,  I  will  tell  you. 

This  Terelas  had  a  golden  lock,  lo 
which  was  attached  the  destiny  of  the 
town  of  Taphia,  and  what  is  more,  this 
lock  rendered  Terelas  immortal,  as  he 
would  not  die  while  this  lock  remained 
upon  his  head ;  for  this  reason  he  never 
combed  it,  lest  he  should  comb  it  off. 
Animmortality,  however,  which  depends 
upon  a  lock  <n  hair,  is  not  the  most  oer* 
tarn  of  all  things; 

Amphiti]fon,  general  of  the  republic  of 
Thebes,  besitted  Taphia,  and  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Kinff  Terelas  became  desperately 
in  love  with  him  on  seeing  him  pass  the 
rampans.  Thus  excited,  she  stole  to 
her  fether  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  cut 
off  his  golden  lock,  and  sent  it  to  the 
general,  in  consequnice  of  whi^  the 
town  was  taken,  and  Terelas  killed. 
Some  learned  men  assure  us>  that  it  was 
the  wife  of  Terelas  who  played  him  this 
ill  turn ;  and  as  they  ground  their  opi* 
nions  upon  great  auUHirities,  it  misht  be 
rendered  w  subject  of  a  useful  disser- 
tation. 1  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  of  the  ophiion  of  those 
learned  persons,  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
a  wife  IS  usually  less  timorous  than  a 
daughter. 

llie  same  thing  happened  to  Nisus, 
King  of  Megara,  which  town  was  be** 
sieged  by  Muios*    Soylla,  the  daqghtef 
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of  Nisus,  became  madly  in  love  with 
him ;  and  although  in  point  of  fact,  her 
&ther  did  not  possess  a  lock  of  gold,  he 
had  one  of  puiple,  and  it  ia  known  that 
on  this  lock  depended  equally  his  life 
and  the  fate  of  the  Megarian  empire. 
To  oblige  Minos,  the  dutiful  Scylla  cut 
U  off,  and  presented  it  to  her  lover. 

*•  All  the  history  of  Minos  is  true," 
« writes  the  profound  Bannier  ;  ''and  is 
attested  by  all  antiquity.*'  I  beliere  it 
precisely  as  I  do  that  of  Terelas,  but  I  am 
embarrassed  between  the  profound  Cal- 
fnet  and  the  profound  Huet.  Caimet  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  adventure  of  the 
lock  of  Nisus  presented  to  Minos,  and 
that  of  Terelas  given  to  Amphitryon,  are 
obviously  taken  finom  tke  genuine  his- 
tory of  Sampson.  Huet  the  demonstra- 
tor on  the  contrary  demonstrates,  that 
Minos  is  evidently  Moses,  as  cutting  out 
the  letters  n  and  e,  one  of  these  names 
is  the  anagram  of  the  other. 

But,  notwitstanding  the  demonstration 
of  Huet,  I  am  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
refined  Dom  Caimet,  and  for  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  all  which  relates 
to  the  locks  of  Terelas  and  of  Nisus  is 
connected  with  the  hair  of  Sampson. 
The  most  convincing  of  my  triumphant 


Jew),  tlmt  the  Greeks  could  not  vouStitf 

take  anything  from  the  Jews,  but  thai 
the  Jews  might  derive  something  fioni 
the  Greeks. 

I  answer  with  the  Doctor  Hayet,  the 
Doctor  Gauchat,  the  ex-Jesuit  Patouil* 
let,  and  the  ex-Jesuh  PauHan,  that  this 
is  the  most  damnable  heresy  which  ever 
issued  from  hell ;  that  it  was  formerly 
anathematised  in  ftiU  parliament,  on  pe» 
tion,  and  condemned  in  the  repent  of  the 
Sieur  P. ;  and  finally,  that  if  mdulgence 
be  extended  to  those  who  support  such 
frightful  systems,  there  will  be  no  more 
certainty  in  the  world ;  but  that  Anti* 
Christ  will  quickly  arrive,  if  he  has  not 
come  already. 

TESTICLES. 

SECTION    r. 

Teis  word  is  scienttiir  and  a  little  ob- 
scoTe,  signifying  small  witnesses.  Sixtus 
v.,  a  cordelier  become  pope,  declared, 
by  his  letter  of  the  26th  June,  1587,  to  his 
nuncio  in  Spain,  that  he  must  unmarry 
all  those  who  were  not  possessed  of 
testicles.  It  seems  by  this  order,  which 
was  executed  by  Philip  II.  that  there 
were  many  husbands  in  Spain  depriTed. 


reasons  is,  that  without  reference  to  the  I  of  these  two  organs.    But  how  could  _ 
hmily  of  Terelas,  with  the  metamor-    man,  who  had  been  a  cordelier,  be  ig- 


phoses  of  which  I  am  unacquainted,  it 
IS  certain  that  Sylla  was  changed  into  a 
lark,  and  her  father  Nisus  into  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  Now,  Bochart  being  of  opinion 
that  a  sparrow-hawk  is  called  *  nets'  in  . 
Hebrew,  I  thence  conclude,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Terdas,  Amphitryon,  Nisus,  and 
Minos,  is  copied  trom  the  history  of 
Sampson. 

I  am  aware,  that  a  dreadful  sect  has 
arisen  in  our  days,  equally  detested  by 
God  and  man,  who  pretend  that  the 
Greek  fables  are  more  ancient  than  the 
Jewish  history;  that  the  Greeks  never 
heard  a  word  of  Sampson  any  more  than 
of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  &c.,  which 
names  are  not  cited  by  any  Greek  author. 
They  assert,  as  we  have  modestly  inti- 
mated  (in  the  articles    Bacchus  tand 


norant  that  the  testicles  of  men  are  ofkeo 
hidden  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  they 
are  equally  if  not  more  effective  in  that 
situation  ?  We  have  beheld  iir  France 
three  brothers  of  the  highest  rank,  one  of 
whom  possessed  three,  the  other,  only 
one,  while  the  third  possessed  no  appear- 
enoe  of  any,  aud  yet  was  the  mo>t  vi* 
gorous  of  the  three. 

The  angelic  doctor,  who  was  simply 
a  Jacobin,  decides  that  two  testicles  are 
''de  essentia  matrimonii,'*  of  the  es* 
sence  of  marriage ;  in  which  opinion  he 
is  followed  by  liicardus,  Scotus.  Jhi^ 
randus  and  Sylvhis. 

If  you  are  not  able  tcvoblain  a  sight 
of  the  pleadings  of  the  advocate  Sebea- 
tian  Rouilhird,  in  1600,  in  fiivour  of  tha 
testicles  of  his  client,  cooeealed  in  Ua. 
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■bdomeoy  a  leut  eonnilt  the  dktioiMry  ;  The  Gieek  church  did'  not  eK«lude 
of  Biyle,  at  the  article  '  Quellence.'  j  from  the  altar  those  who  had  endured 
You  will  there  discover,  that  the  wicked  \  the  operatioD  of  Origen  against  thdr  own 


wife  of  the  client  of  Sebastian  liouillard 
wished  to  render  her  mairiage  Tdd,  on 


consent. 
The   patriarchs    of    Constantinople, 


the  plea  that  her  husband  could  not  ex-  |  Nicetas,  Ignatius,  Photius,  and  Metho- 
hibit  testicles.  The  defendant  replied,  i  dius,  were  eunuchs.  At  present  thk 
that  he  had  perfectly  fulfilled  his  matri-  j  point  of  discipline  seems  undecided  in 
monial  duties,  and  offered  the  usual  |  the  Gatholic  church.  The  most  general 
proof  of  a  re-performance  of  them  in  j  opinion,  howeyer,  is,  that  in  order  to  be 
mil  awembly.  The  jilt  replied,  that  ordained  a  priest,  an  eunuch  will  require 
this  trial  was  too  oflRensive  to  her  mo-  I  a  dispensaUon. 

desty,  and  was  moreorer  superftuous,  j  The  banishment  of  eunuchs  from  the 
since  the  defendant  was  visibly  deprived  !  service  of  the  altar  appears  contrary  to 
of  te^tticles,  and  that  messieurs  of  the  l  the  purity  and  chastity  which  the  service 
assembly  were  fully  aware,  that  testicles  !  exacts ;  and  certainly  such  of  the  piesu 
art  necessary  to  pofect  consummation,  i  as  confess  handsome  women  ana  girb 
I  am  unaccjuainted  with  the  result  of  |  would  be  exposed  to  less  temptation. 

Opposing  reasons  of  convenience  and  de- 
corum have  determined  those  who  make 
these  laws. 

In  Leviticus,  all  corporeal  defects  ate 
excluded  finom  the  service  of  the  altar—- 
the  blind,  the  crooked,  the  maimed,  the 
I^me,  the  one-eyed,  the  leper,  the  scabby, 
long  noses,  and  short  noses.  Eunuchs 
are  not  spoken  of,  as  there  were  none 
among  the  Jews.  Those  who  acted  as 
eunuchs  in  the  service  of  their  kings, 
:  were  foreigners. 

It  has  been  demanded  whether  an 
animal,  a  man  for  example,  can  possess 
at  once  testicles  and  ovana,  or  the  ghmds 
which  are  taken  for  ovaria ;  in  a  word, 
the  distinctive  organs  of  both  sexes? 
Can  nature  form  veriuible  hermaphro- 
dites, and  can  an  hermaphrodite  be  ren- 
dered pregnant  ?  I  answer,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  nor  the  t«i-thousandtli 
part  of  what  is  vrithin  the  operation  of 
nature.  I  believe,  however,  that  £uiopa 
has  never  irimessed  a  genuine  herma- 
phrodite, nor  has  it  indeed  produced 
elephants,  zebras,  giraffes,  ostriches,  and 
many  more  of  the  animals  which  inhabit 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  ha- 
zardous to  assert,  that  because  we  never 
beheld  a  thing,  it  does  not  exist. 

Examine  Cheselden,  page  34,  and  you 

will  behold  there  a  very  good  delineation 

;  of  an  animal  man  and  woman—a  negro 


this  process,  but  I  suspect  that  her  hua- 
band  lost  his  cause.  What  induces  me 
to  think  so  is,  that  the  same  parliament 
of  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1665, 
issued  a  decree,  asserting  the  necessi^ 
at  two  visible  testicles,  vrithout  which 
marrii^  was  not  to  be  contracted.  Had 
there  been  any  member  in  the  assembly 
m  the  situation  described,  and  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  being  a  vritness,  he 

nht  have  convinced  the  assembly  that 
raided  without  a  due  knowledge  of 
circumstances. 

Pontes  may  be  profitably  consulted 
on  testicles,  as  well  as  upon  any  other 
subject.  He  was  a  sub-penitentiary, 
who  decided  every  sort  of  case,  and 
vffao  sometimes  comes  near  to  Sanchez. 


SBCTIOV  II. 

A  word  or  two  on  hermaphrodites. 
A  prejudice  has  for  a  long  time  crept 
iaio  the  Romish  church,  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  say  mass  without  testicles ;  or, 
at  least,  they  must  be  hid  in  the  ofBcia- 
tor's  pocket,  llus  ancient  idea  was 
fbunded  in  the  council  of  Nice,  who 
forbade  the  ac^mtssion  into  orders  of 
those  who  mutilated  themselves.  The 
example  of  Origen,  and  of  certain  en- 
thusiasts, was  the  cause  of  this  order, 
which  was  confirmed  a  second  time  in 
the  council  of  Aries. 


aad  negmf  cf  Angola,  which  was 
faroagfat  to  London  in  its  mfuncvy  and 
oweuilly,  examined  by  this  celeorated 
titrseon,  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
probi^  as  his  informatioD.  The  piate  is 
entitled,  **  Members  of  an  Hermaphro- 
dite Negro,  of  the  Age  of  Twenty-six 
Years,  cff  both  Sexes/'  They  are  not 
absolutely  perfect^  but  they  exhibit  a 
iCnuige  mixture  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Cheselden  has  frequently  attested  the 
truth  of  this  prodigy,  which  however  is 
possibly  no  such  thing  m  some  of  the 
countries  of  Africa.  The  two  sexes  are 
not  perfect  in  this  instance;  who  can 
assure  us,  that  other  negroes,  mulatto  or 
copper-coloured  individuals^  are  not  ab- 
solutely male  and  female  ?  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  assert,  that  a  perfect 
statue  cannot  exist,  because  we  have 
witnessed  none  without  defects.  There 
are  insects  which  possess  both  sexes ; 
why  may  there  not  be  human  beings  si- 
mittrlv  endowed?  I  affirm  nothing; 
God  keep  me  from  doing  so.  I  only 
doubt. 

How  many  things  belong  to  the  ani- 
mal man,  in  respect  to  which  he  must 
doubt^fiom  his  pmeal  gland  to  his  spleen, 
the  use  of  whicn  is  unknown  ;  and  from 
the  principle  of  his  thoughts  and  sensar 
tions  to  nis  animal  spirits,  of  which 
ev^erybody  speaks,  ana  which  nobody 
ever  saw  or  ever  will  see  1 

THEISM. 

Thsisx  is  a  religion  difiused  through 
all  religions ;  it  is  a  metal  which  mixes 
itself  with  all  the  others,  the  veins  of 
which  extend  under  ground  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world.  This  mine  is 
more  openly  worked  in  China;  every- 
where else  it  is  hidden,  and  the  secret  is 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  adepts. 

There  is  no  country  where  there  are 
more  of  these  adepts  than  in  EngUnd. 
In  the  last  century  there  were  many 
Atheists  in  that  countiy  as  well  as  in 
Fnmce  and  Italy.  What  the  Chancellor 
Bacon  had  said  proved  true  to  the  letter, 
that  a  little  philosophy  makes  a  man  an 


Atheist,  and  that  much  phikMophy  «eads  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  God.  When  it  was 
believed  with  Epicurus,  that  chance  made 
•Yerything,  or  with  Epicurus  and  even  with 
many  other  theologians,  that  nothing  was 
created  but  through  corruption,  and  that 
by  matter  and  motion  alone  the  world  goes 
on,  then  it  was  impossible  to  believe  in 
a  Providence.  But  since  nature  has 
been  looked  into,  which  the  ancients  did 
not  perceive  at  all ;  since  it  is  observed, 
that  all  IS  organised,  that  everything  has 
its  germ  ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  a 
mushroom  is  the  work  of  Infinite  Wis« 
dom,  as  well  as  all  the  worlds, — then 
those  who  thought,  adored  in  the  coun- 
tries where  their  ancestors  had  blas- 
phemed. The  physicians  are  become 
the  heralds  of  providence ;  a  cateehist 
announces  God  to  children,  and  a  New- 
ton demonstrates  him  to  the  learned. 

Many  persons  ask  whether  theism, 
considered  abstractedly,  and  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  is  in  fact  a  religion  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  :  he  who  recognises 
only  a  creating  God,  he  who  views  in 
God  only  a  being  infinitely  powerful,  and 
who  sees  in  his  creatures  only  wonderful 
machines,  is  not  religious  towards  him 
any  more  than  a  European,  admiring  the 
King  of  China,  would  thereby  profess 
allegiance  to  that  prince.  But  he  who 
thinks  that  God  has  deigned  to  place  a 
relation  between  himself  and  mankind ; 
that  he  has  made  him  free,  capable  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  he  has  given  all  of 
Uiem  that  good  sense  which  is  the  instinct 
of  man,  and  on  which  the  law  of  nature 
is  founded,— such  a  one  undoubtedlv  has 
a  religion,  and  a  much  better  religion 
than  all  those  sects  who  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  our  church ;  for  all  these  secu 
are  fidse,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  true. 
Thus,  theism  is  good  sense  not  yet  in- 
structed by  revelation ;  and  other  rdigions 
are  good  sense  perverted  ^y  superrtition. 

All  sects  diner,  because  thev  come 
from  men ;  morality  is  everywhere  tlie 
same,  because  it  comes  from  God. 

It  is  asked  why,  out  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred sectSi  there  have  scarcely  been  any 
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ivho  have  not  spilled  blood ;  and  why 
tiie  theists,  who  are  everywhere  so  nume- 
rous, have  never  caused  the  least  disturb- 
ance ?  It  is  because  they  are  philoso- 
phers. Now  philosophers  may  reason 
oadly,  but  they  never  intrigue.  These 
who  persecute  a  philosopher,  under  the 
pretext  that  his  opinions  may  be  dange- 
rous to  the  public,  are  as  absurd  as  those 
who  should  be  afraid  that  the  study  of 
algebra  would  raise  the  price  of  bread  in 
the  market:  one  must  pity  a  thinking 
being  who  errs ;  the  persecutor  is  frantic 
and  horrible.  We  are  all  brethren:  if 
one  of  my  brothers,  full  of  respect  and 
filial  love,  inspired  by  the  motft  fraternal 
charity,  does  not  salute  our  common  fa- 
ther with  the  same  ceremonies  as  I  do, 
ought  I  to  cut  hb  throat  and  tear  out  hb 
heart? 

What  b  a  true  theist?  It  is  he  who 
says  to  God — ''  I  adore  and  serve  you  ;'' 
it  IS  he  who  says  to  the  Turk,  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Indian,  and  the  Russian — **  I 
love  you." 

He  doubts,  perhaps,  that  Mahomet 
made  a  journey  to  the  moon  and  put 
half  of  it  in  hb  pocket ;  he  does  not 
wish  that  after  hb  death  his  wife  should 
bum  herself  fitun  devotion ;  he  b  some- 
times tempted  not  to  believe  the  story  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and  that 
of  St.  Amable,  whose  hat  and  gloves 
were  carried  by  a  ray  of  the  sun  findm 
Auveigneas&r  as  Rome.  But,  saving 
that  he  b  a  just  man,  Noah  would  have 
placed  him  m  hb  ark,  Numa  Pompilius 
m  hb  oouncib ;  he  would  have  ascended 
the  car  of  Zoroaster;  he  would  have 
talked  philosophy  with  the  Platos,  the 
Arisdppuses,  the  Ciceros,  the  Atticuses; 
— but  would  he  not  have  drank  hemlock 
with  Socrates  ? 

THEIST. 
The  theist  b  a  man  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
equally  good  and  powerful,  who  has 
Ibrmed  all  extended,  vegetating,  sentibit, 
•nd  reflecting  exbtences ;  who  perf>eta- 
nies  their  species,  who  punishes  dimei 
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without  cruelty,  and  rewards  virtuous 
actions  with  kindness. 

llie  theist  does  not  know  how  God 
punishes,  how  he  rewards,  how  he  par- 
dons ;  for  he  is  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  understands  how 
God  acts ;  but  he  knows  that  God  does 
act  and  that  he  is  just.  The  difficulties 
opposed  to  a  Providence  do  not  stagger 
him  in  his  faiih,  because  tliey  are  only 
great  difficulties  not  proofs :  he  submits 
himself  to  that  Providence,  although  he 
only  perceives  some  of  its  effects  and 
some  appearances ;  and  judging  of  the 
things  he  does  not  see  from  those  he  does 
see,  he  thinks  that  thb  Providence  per- 
vades all  places  and  all  ages. 

United  in  thb  principle  with  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  he  does  not  loin  any  of 
the  sects,  who  all  contradict  themselves ; 
his  religion  b  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  extended :  for  the  simple  adoration 
of  a  God  has  preceded  all  the  systems 
in  the  world.  He  speaks  a  language 
which  all  nations  understand,  while  they 
are  unable  to  understand  each  other's. 
He  has  brethren  firom  Pekin  to  Cayenne, 
and  he  reckons  all  the  wbe  his  brothers. 
He  believes  that  religion  consists  neither 
in  the  opinions  of  incomprehensible  me- 
taphysics, nor  in  vain  decorations,  but 
in  adoration  and  justice.  To  do  good — 
that  b  hb  worship :  to  submit  oneself  to 
God — that  b  hb  doctrine.  The  Maho- 
metan cries  out  to  him-^^'Tske  care  of 
yourself,  if  you  do  not  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  " — "  Woe  be  to  thee,*' 
says  a  Franciscan,  ''if  thou  dost  not 
make  a  journey  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto.** 
He  laughs  at  Loretto  and  Mecca ;  but 
he  sucoouts  the  indigent  and  defends  the 
oppressed. 

THEOCRACY. 
Government  of  God  or  Gods, 
I  nECBiTB  myself  every  day ;  but  I 
suspect  that  all  the  nations  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  arts  have  lived  under  a  theo* 
cracy.  I  always  except  the  Chinese, 
who  appear  learned  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came a  nation.    They  were  free  firom  an* 
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nsnlitioD  dirtody  Gbina  was  a  kingdom. ' 
It  is  a  great  pity,  that  having  been  raised 
to  high  at  fint,  tlkey  should  remain  sta- 
tioiiary  at  the  degree  they  have  so  long 
oocttpied  in  the  scieDces.  It  would 
Kem  that  they  have  received  fVom  nature 
VI  ample'  aUowaoce  of  good  sense,  and 
a  veiy  smaiU  one  of  industry.  Yet  in 
other  things  their  industry  is  displayed 
more  than  jOuis. 

The  Japannese,  their  neighbours,  of 
whose  origin  I  know  nothing  whatever 
(for  whoee  origin  do,  we  know  7)  were 
inoontMtebly  govemed  by  a  theocracy^ 
Their  earliest  welt-asoertained  sovereigns 
were  the  'dairos/  the  high-priests  of 
their  gods ;  this  theocracy  is  well  esta- 
blish^. I1i«ie .  priests  reigned  despoti- 
cally about  eight  Jkundred  yean.  In  the 
middle  of  our  twelfth  oentwiy  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  captain,  an  '  iroperator,'  a 
/secgon,'  shared,  their  authority ;  and  in 
our  sixteenth,  oentory  the  captains  seiz^ 
the  whole  power,  and  kept  it.  The 
*  dairoe*  have  remained  the  heads  of  ra- 
ligion:  they  were  kinga— they  are  now 
only  saints;  they  regubte  festivals^  they 
bestow  sac^Kd  ikies,  butthey  cannot  give 
a  company  of  inbo^. 

The  Brachmans  in  India  possessed  for 
a  long  time  the  theocratical  power;  that 
is  10  say,  they  hiM  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity in  the  nmoe  of  Brsma*  the  son  of 
God ;  and  even  in  their  present  humble 
oondition  thj^  still  beUeve  thdr  character  i 
indelible.  •  Tliese  are  the  two  principal  { 
among  the  oertain  theocracies. 

The  priests  of  Ghaldea,  Peisa,  Syria, 
Phenicui,  and  Egypty  were  so  powiafiul^ 
had  so  great  a  share  in  the  govemment* 
and  cairied  the  eenier  so  lojtily-  aftxyv<e 
the  sceptre,  that  empire  may  be  said^ 
among  those  nations,  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  theocratnr  and  royalty. 

The  government  of  Numa  Pompilius 
was  evidendy  theocraticaL  When  a 
man  says^-^'*  I  give  you  laws  on  the 
fiart  of  the  gods«r>it  is  net  I,  it  is  •  god 
.wbo  speaka  to  you ;" — then  it  is  God 
wiio  iskingf.and  he  who  tilkt  thus  is 
liauten«A*geBCval. 


Among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  who  had 
only  elective  chiefs,  and  not  kings,  the 
Druids  and  their  sorceries  governed 
everything.  But  I  cannot  venture  to 
give  the  name  of  theo<»K:y  to  the  anarchy 
of  these  savages. 

The  little  Jewish  nation  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  considered  politically,  except 
on  account  of  the  prodigious  revolution 
that  has  oocurred  in  the  world,  of  whidi 
it  was  the  very  obscure  and  unconscious 
cause. 

Do  but  consider  (he  history  of  this 
strange  people.  They  have  a  conductoi 
who  undertakes  to  guide  them  in  the 
name  of  his  God  in  Phenicia,  wbicht'  he 
calls  Canaan.  Hie  way  was  direct  and 
plain,  from  the  country  of  Goshen  as  £ar 
as  Tyre,  from  south  to  north  ;  and  there 
was  no  danger  for  six  hundred  and  tbir^ 
thousand  ^hting  men,  having  at  their 
head  a  general  like  Moses,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Flavins  Josephus,  had  already 
vanquished  an  army  of  Ediiopians,  and 
even  an  army  of  serpents. 

Instead  of  taking  this  short  and  easy 
route,  he  eonducts  diem  (rom  Ramesesto 
Baal-SephoB,  ia  an  opposite  direction^ 
right  mio  the  middle  of  £gypt,  due  south. 
Ue  crosses  the  sea ;  he  marches  for  forty 
years  in  the  moat  ftightful  deserts,  where 
there  is  not  a  single  spring  of  water, 
or  a  tree,  or  a  cultivated  field— '.nothing 
but  sand  and  dreary  rocks.  Uis  evident 
that  God  alone  could  make  the  Jewa»  by 
a  miracle  take  thiS'  joi^,iand  support 
them  there  bv  a  succeseion  of  miracles. 
'  The  JewiM  government  therefore  iras 
then  a  true  thecK^racy.  Moses  however 
wes  never  pontU(  and  Aaron,  who  was 
pontiff,  wa»  never  chief  nor  legislator. 

After  that  time  we  do  not  fiiulany  pon* 
tiff  governing.  Joshua,  Jephtha,  Samson, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  people,  except 
Elias  and  Samuel,  were  not  priests. 
.The  Jewish  republic,  reduced  to  slavery 
10  often,  was  anarchical  rather  than«lieo» 
cratioai. 

Under  the  kings  of  Judahand  .Israd, 
it  was  but  a  Ions  auocession  of  aasasai<- 
nalions  aftd  dva  wars.    Ibese  honora 
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R  interrupted  only  by  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  ten  tribes,  afterwards  by  tlie 
enslavement  of  two  others,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  city  amidst  famine  and 
pestilence.  This  was  not  then  divine 
government. 

When  the  Jewish  slaves  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  they  were  subdued  by  the 
kings  of  Persia,  by  the  conqueror  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  It  appears 
that  God  did  not  then  reign  immeaiately 
over  this  nation,  since  a  Uttle  before  the 
invasion  of  Alexander,  the  pontiff  John 
assassinated  the  priest  Jesus  his  brother 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  Solomon 
had  assassinated  his  brother  Adonijah  on 
the  altar. 

The  government  was  still  less  theocra- 
tical  when  Antiochut  Epiphanes,  King  of 
Syria,  employed  many  of  the  Jews  to 
punish  those  whom  he  regarded  as  rebeb. 
tie  forbad  them  all,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  circumcise  their  children :  he  com- 
pelled them  to  sacrifice  swine  in  their 
temple,  to  bum  the  gates,  to  destroy  the 
altar ;  and  the  whole  enclosure  was  filled 
with  thorns  and  brambles. 

Matthias  rose  against  him  at  the  head 
of  some  citizens,  but  he  was  not  king. 
His  son,  Judas  Maccabeus,  taken  for 
the  Messiah,  perished  after  glorious 
struggles. 

To  these  bloody  contests  succeeded 
civil  wars.  The  men  of  Jerusalem 
destroyed  Samaria,  which  the  Romans 
subsequently  rebuilt  under  the  name  of 
Sebasta. 

In  this  chaos  of  revolutions,  Aiistobu- 
lus,  of  the  race  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
son  of  a  high-priest,  made  himself  king, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem .  He  signalised 
his  reign,  like  some  Turkish  sultans,  by 
cutting  his  brother's  throat,  and  causing 
his  mother  to  be  put  to  death.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example,  until  the 
period  when  the  Romans  punished  all 
these  barbarians.  Nothing  m  all  this  is 
theocratical. 

If  anything  affords  an  idea  of  theo- 
emcvy  it  must  be  granted  thatitisthe  pa- 


pacy of  Rome;  it  never  announees  it- 
self but  in  the  name  of  God,  and  its 
subjects  live  in  pedoe.    For  a  kng  time 
Thibet  enjoyed  tne  same  advantages  un- 
\  der  the  grand  lama ;  but  that  is  a  gross 
^  error  striving  to  imitate  a  sublime  truth. 
The  first  incas,  by  oalUng  ihemselv^ 
descendants  in  a  right  line  from  tlie  sun, 
established  a  theocracy ;  everything  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sun. 

Theocracy  onsht  to  be  universal ;  for 
every  man,  whether  a  prince  or  a  boM- 
man,  should  obey  the  natural  and  eter- 
nal lavrs  whidi  6od  has  given  him. 

THEODOSIUS. 

Eteet  prince  who  puis  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  and  succeeds,  is  sure  of 
being  praised  to  all  etemitv,  if  the  parQr 
lasts  that  time ;  and  his  adversaries  may 
be  assured  that  they  will  be  treated  by 
orators,  poets,  and  preachers,  as  Titiins 
who  revolted  aaainst  the  gods.  Thia  is 
what  happened  to  Octavius  Augustus, 
when  his  good  fortune  made  him  defint 
Brutus,  CSttsius  and  Antony. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Constantine,  when 
Maxentius,  the  legitimate  emperor, 
elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people, 
fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

Theodosius  had  the  same  advantaae. 
Woe  to  the  vanquished  I  blessed  be  uie 
▼ictorious  I — that  is  the  motto  of  mai^ 
kind. 

Theodosius  was  a  Spanish  officer^  the 
son  of  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune.  As 
soon  as  he  was  emperor  he  persecuted 
the  anti-oonsubstantialists.  Judge  of  the 
applauses,  beiedietions,  and  pompons 
eulogies,  on  the  part  of  the  consubstan- 
tialists !  Their  adversaries  scarcely  sub- 
sist any  longer ;  their  complsfats  and  cla- 
mours against  the  tyranny  of  The<idosius 
have  perished  with  tfaiem,  and  the  pre* 
dominant  party  still  lavishes  on  this 
prince  the  epithets  of  pious,  just,  cle- 
ment, wise,  and  great. 

One  day  this  pious  and  element  pinoe, 
who  loved  money  to  distraction,  pnn 
pooed  laying  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the 
city  of  Antioch,  then  the  finest  of  Asia 
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Minor.  The  people,  in  despair,  having  >  ficed  women  and  children  to  the  moon; 
demanded  a  slight  diminution,  and  not  \  whilst  those  who  were  of  the  communion 
being  able  to  obtain  it,  went  so  fiir  as  to  c  of  Theodosius  have  persisted  to  our  days 
break  some  statues,  among  which  was  \  in  copying  one  anotner,  by  saying  in  an 
one  of  the  soldier,  the  emperor's  father.  I  hundred  ways,  that  Theodosius  was  the 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  or  golden  mouth,  >  most  virtuous  of  men,  and  by  wishing  to 
the  priest  and  flatterer  of  Theodosius,  ?  make  him  a  saint, 
foiled  not  to  call  this  action  a  detestable  \  We  know  well  enough  what  was  the 
sachlesre,  since  Theodosius  was  the  image  \  mildness  of  this  saint  in  the  massacre  of 
of  God,  and  his  ftther  was  almost  assa-  I  fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  at  Thes- 
cred  as  himself.  But  if  this  Spaniard  <  salonica.  His  panegyrists  reduce  the 
resembled  God,  he  should  have  remera-  s  number  of  the  murdered  to  seven  or 
bered  that  the  Antiochians  also  resembled  \  eight  thousand,  which  is  a  very  small 
him,  and  that  men  formed  after  the  ex-  j  number  to  them ;  but  they  elevate  to  the 
emplar  of  all  the  gods  existed  before  >  sky  the  tender  piety  of  this  good  prince, 
emperors.  :  who  deprived  himself  of  mass  as  well  as 

riniitadiffiMModtnMneuetadaonm.        '  his  accomplice,  the  detestable  Rufuius. 

OTti»>-MM.i,b.8s.    J I  confess  once  more,  that  it  was  a  great 

Theodosius  immediately  sent  a  letter  f  expiation,  a  great  act  of  devotion,  the  not 
to  the  governor,  with  an  order  to  apply  \  going  to  mass  ;  but  it  restores  not  life  to 
the  torture  to  the  principal  images  of  God  i  fifteen  thousand  innocents,  slain  in  cold 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  passing  sedi*  I  blood  by  an  abominable  perfidy.  If  an 
tion  ;  to  make  ttiem  perish  under  blows  I  heretic  was  stained  with  such  a  crime, 
received  from  cords  terminated  with  \  with  what  pleasure  would  all  historians 
leaden  balls;  to  burn  some,  and  deliver  \  turn  their  boasting  against  him  I  with 
others  up  to  the  sword.  This  was  exe-  \  what  colours  would  they  paint  him  in  the 
cuted  with  all  the  punctuality  of  a  go-  \  pulpits  and  college  declamations ! 
vemor  who  did  his  duty  like  a  Christian,  ^  1  will  suppose  that  the  Prince  of  Par- 
,who  paid  his  court  well,  and  who  would  \  ma  entered  Paris,  after  having  forced  our 
make  his  way  there.  The  Orontes  bore  \  dear  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege ;  I  will 
nothing  but  corpses  to  the  sea  for  several  I  suppose  that  Philip  II.  gave  the  throne 
days ;  after  which,  his  gracious  imperial  j  of  France  to  his  Catholic  daughter,  and 
niajesty  pardoned  the  Antiochians  with  \  to  the  young  Catholic  Duke  of  Guise  ; 
his  usual  clen;ency,  and  doubled  the  \  how  many  pens  and  voices  would  for 
tax.  \  ever  have  anathematised  Henry  IV.  and 

How  did  the  Emperor  Julian  act  in  the  \  the  Salic  law  1  They  would  be  both  for- 
same  city,  when  he  had  received  a  more  \  gotten,  and  the  Guises  would  be  the 
personal  and  injurious  outrage  ?  It  was  \  heroes  of  the  state  and  religion.  Thus  it 
not  a  paltry  statue  of  his  mther  which  |  is— applaud  the  prosperous  and  fly  the 
they  demced ;  it  was  to  himself  that  the  i  miserable  1 
Antiochians  addressed  themselves,  and  i  ».    i  -.«       ,       . 

•      .       1  ,  ,      ,      '  >  Bl  cole  fences,  mlieroi  tnge. 

agamst  whom  they  composed  the  most  \ 

violent  satires.  The  philosophical  em-  '  If  Hufi:h  Capet  dispossess  the  legiti- 
peror  answered  them  by  a  light  and  in-  \  mate  heir  of  C 'harlemagne,  he  becomes 
cenious  satire.  He  took  from  them  nei-  |  the  root  of  a  race  of  heroes.  If  he  fails, 
ther  their  lives  nor  their  purses.  He  j  he  may  he  treated  as  the  brother  of  St. 
contented  himself  with  having  more  wit  |  Louis  since  treated  C/onradin  and  tiie 


taan  they  had.  This  is  the  man  whom 
&i.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Theodoret, 
wi.o  were  not  of  his  communion,  dare  to 
calumniate  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  sacri- 


Duke  of  Austria,  and  with  much  more 
reason. 

Pepin  rebels,  dethrones  the  Merovin- 
^  gian  race,  and  shuts  his  king  in  a  cloister; 
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bat  H  he  succeeds  not,  he  mounts  the  ^  If  he  is  poor  and  without  credit,  he 
•cafibld.  <  becomes  the  chaplain  of  one  of  these 

If  Clovis,  the  first  king  of  Belgic  Gaul,  s  people ;  it  is  he  who  preaches  for  them, 
in  beaten  in  his  invasion,  he  runs  the  risk  l  who  reads  St.  Thomas  and  Scotus  for 
of  being  condemned  to  the  fangs  of  s  them,  who  makes  commandments  for 
beasts,  as  one  of  his  ancestors  was  by  \  them,  and  who  in  a  council  decides  for 
Gonstantine.    Thus  goes  the  world  under  ;  them. 

the  empire  of  fortune,  which  is  nothing  ]  The  title  of  theologian  is  so  great,  that 
but  necessity,  insurmountable  fatality.  ^  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent  give  it 
**  Fortune  sseva  Ista  negotio."  She  <  to  their  cooks, '  cuoco  celeste/ '  granteo- 
makes  u^  blindly  play  hor  terrible  game,  %  logo.*  Their  science  is  the  first  of  sci- 
and  we  never  see  beneatli  the  cards.         >  ence,  their  condition  the  first  of  condi- 

Twrnr  nr- t  aim  <  ^^^*  *"^  themselves  the  first  of  men  : 

THEOLOGIAN.  |such  the  empire  of  true  doctrine!    s» 

SECTION  T.  f  much  does  reason  govern  mankind! 

The  theologian  knows  perfectly  that,|  Whenatheologian  has  become  (thanks 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  angeks  are  cor-  <  to  his  ai<guments),  either  prince  of  the 
poreal  with  relation  to  God ;  that  the  soul  >  holy  Roman  empire.  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
receives  its  being  in  the  body  ;  and  that  \  do,  or  one  of  the  seventy  princes  clothed 
man  has  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  in-  |  in  red,  successors  of  the  humble  apostles, 
tcllectual  soul.  )  then  the  successors  of  Galen  and  Hippo- 

That  the  soul  is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  i  crates  are  at  his  service.  They  were  his 
every  part.  <  equals,  when  they  studied  in  the  same 

That  it  is  the  efficient  and  formal  cause  >  university  ;  they  had  the  same  degrees, 
of  the  body.  |  and  received  the  same  furred  bonnet. 

That  it  is  the  greatest  in  nobleness  of  <  Fortune  changes  all ;  and  those  who  dis- 
form.  b  covered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 

That  the  appetite  is  a  passive  power,    i  lacteal  veins,  and  the  thoracic  canal,  are 

That  archangels  are  the  medium  be-  i  the  servants  of  those  who  have  learned 
tween  angels  and  principalities.  i  what  concomitant  grace  is,  and  have  for- 

That  baptism  regenerates  of  itself  and  <  gotten  it. 
by  chance.  \ 

That  the  catechism  is  not  a  sacrament,  >  section  ii. 

but  sacramental.  i      I  knew  a  true  theologian  ;  he  was  naas- 

That  certainty  springs  from  the  cause  I  ter  of  the  languages  of  the  east,  and  was 
and  subject.  \  instructed  as  much  as  possible  in  the 

That  concupiscence  is  the  appetite  of  \  ancient  rites  of  nations.  The  Brahmins, 
sensitive  delectation.  J  Chaldeans,   lire-worshippers,  Sabeans, 

That  conscience  is  an  act  and  not  a  f  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  were  as  well 
power.  \  known  to  him  as  the  Jews ;  the  several 

The  angel  of  the  schools  has  written  \  lessons  of  the  Bible  were  familiar  to  him  ; 
about  four  thousand  fine  pages  in  tliis  J  and  for  thirty  years  iichad  tried  to  recon- 
style,  and  a  shaven-crowned  young  man  \  cile  the  j^ospels,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
passes  three  years  in  filling  his  brain  with  { the  fathers  agree.  He  sought  in  what 
this  sublime  knowledge  ;  after  which  he  {  time  precisely  the  creed  attributed  to  the 
receives  the  bonnet ofa doctor  of  the  Sor- r  apostles  was  digested,  and  that  which 
bonne,  instead  of  going  to  Bedlam.  J  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius ;  how  the 

If  he  is  a  man  of  quality,  or  the  son  of  >  sacraments  were  instituted  one  after  the 
a  rich  man,  or  intriguing  and  fortunate,  >,  other ;  wh»t  was  the  difference  between 
he  becomes  bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal,  J  synaxis  and  mass ;  how  the  Clu-istiui 
and  pope.  /  church  was  divided  since  its  origin  into 


Mt 
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difibrent  parties,  and  how  the  predomi- 
nating society  treated  all  the  others  as 
heretics.  He  sounded  the  depth  of  policy 
vdiich  always  mixes  with  these  quaxrels ; 
aod  he  distinguished  between  policy  and 
wisdom,  between  the  pride  which  would 
snbjugate  minds  and  the  desire  of  self- 
illumination,  between  zeal  and  fimaticism. 
The  difficulty  of  arranging  in  his  head 
so  many  things,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
be  confoundeid,  and  of  throwing  a  little 
lip^t  on  so  many  clouds,  often  checked 
him ;  but  as  these  researches  were  the 
duty  of  his  profession,  he  gave  himself 

ay  to  them  notwithstanding  his  distaste. 
•  at  length  anived  at  knowledge  un- 
known to  the  greater  part  of  his  breihren ; 
but  the  more  learned  ne  waxed,  the  more 
mistrustful  he  became  of  all  that  he 
knew.  Whilst  he  lived  he  was  indul- 
gent; and  at  his  death,  he  confessed 
2iat  he  had  spent  his  life  uselessly. 

THUNDER. 
Sfionov  I. 


VUI  tt  craddM  daaia 

I  Javli  M  MBicu  ladtatw 

Vimii^AmU, 


ill.  Mi. 


1  raffnlag^  erael  p^ai  I 
Far  bnltotfaf  Joffs,  tks  ntUiiw  mm* 
Of  nlmic  tkaadcr,  and  the  gUntfiaf  b 
or  rolAMd  Ughtalan  >^  tMb  teka4 


I  know  not  why  he  is  so  astont^ea 
at  another  world,  since  all  antiquity  be- 
lieved in  it.  Attonith  was  not  the  pro- 
per word ;  it  was  aiarm.  He  believes 
that  it  is  God  who  thunders;  but  he 
thunders  only  as  he  hails,  as  he  rains, 
and  as  he  produces  fine  weather — as  he 
operates  all,  as  he  performs  all.  It  is  noi 
because  he  is  angry  that  he  sends  thunder 
and  rain.  The  ancients  paint  Jupiter 
taking  thunder,  composed  of  three  b«n»- 
mg  arrows,  and  hurling  it  at  whomsoever 
he  chose.  Sound  reason  does  not  agree 
with  these  poetical  ideas. 

Thunder  is  like  everything  dse,  tlie 
necessary  eflfoet  of  the  laws  of  nature,  pre- 
scribed by  its  author.  It  is  meselj 
a  great  electrical  phenomenon.  Frank- 
lin forces  it  to  descend  tranquilly  on  the 
earth ;  it  fell  on  professor  Uichmann  as 
on  rocks  and  churches :  and  if  it  struck 
Ajax  OHeus,  it  was  assuredly  not  be- 
cause Minerva  was  irritated  against  him. 

If  it  had  &Uen  on  Cartouche,  or  the 
Abb^  Desfontaines,  people  would  not 
have  fiuled  to  say, — ^Behold  how  God 

punishes  thieves  and .    But  it  is  a 

useful  prejudice  to  make  the  sky  fearftii 
to  the  perverse. 

Thus  all  our  tragic  poets,  when  they 
would  rhyme  to  '  poudre'  or  *  resoudre,* 


^  ,      .  ,       ,        <.       ,    invariably  make  use  of '  foudre ;'  and 

Those  who   invented  and  perfected  Uniformly  make  'tonnerre'  roU,  when 

artillery  are  so  many  other  Salmoneuses. }  they  would  rhyme  to  '  terre.' 

Acannon-baU  of  twenty-four  pounds  can  j     fteseus,  in  Phfedre,  says  to  his  son 

make,  and  has  often  made,  more  ravage  |  ^act  iv,  scene  2.) 

than  an  hundred  thunder-claps ;  yet  no 


oannoneer  has  ever  been  struck  by  Ju- 
piter for  imitatmg  that  which  passes  in 
the  atmosphere. 

We  have  seen  that  Polyphemus,  in  a 
piece  of  Euripides,  boasts  of  making 
more  noise,  wnen  he  has  supped  well, 
than  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

Boileau,  more  honest  than  Polyphe- 
mus, says  that  another  world  astonishes 
him,  and  that  he  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  God  who 
tliunders : — 


■oi,  qa'cD  aante  mcflkc  «a  aatK  aoadc  MoaBe, 
(M  crgU  l'«m«  ImiLcncUc,  ct  qat  c'nt  Die*  qui  tonne. 

SM.i,UMMi,ias. 


i 


RciteiiBpardM 


doBt  J'ai  puf«  U  t«m  f 


Severus,  in  Polyeuctus,  without  f  en 
having    occasion  to   rhyme,  when   he^ 
learns  that  his  mistress  is  married,  talks 
to  Fabian,  his  friend,  of  a  clap  of  th  n« 
der. 

He  says  elsewhere  to  the  same  Fabian 
(act  iv,  scene  6.)  that  a  new  chu>  o^ 
*  foudre'  strikes  upon  his  hope,  and  re- 
duces it  to '  poudre  :'— 


Qa'mt  eed,  FaWan, 
Tomb*  nr  mon  en 


ii,aad 
ipwje 


etUnd«ll«B 


A  hope  reduced  to  powder  must  Mto* 
nish  the  pit  1 


TIIVKDER. 
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Lnsignan,  in  Zaire,  piays  God  that 
the  thunder  will  burst  on  him  alone : — 

Qm  !•  fBodre  en  ed*t  B«  tomb«  q[Ke  nr  aoL 

If  Tydeus  consults  the  gods  in  the 
cave  of  a  temple,  the  cave  answers  him 
only  by  great  claps  of  thunder. 


Thus  the  eagle  Fleory  govaved  tfann* 
der  without  thundering,  and  Eugene  wat 
vanquished  by  thunder.  Here  is  quite 
enough  of  thunder. 


SECnOM  II. 


Bcuacc  TCiMS  to  daden  and  rhyvn  lalo  'fomn.' 

We  must  endeavour  to  thunder  less 
frequently. 

I  could  never  clearly  comprehend  the 
fable  of  Jupiter  and  Thunder,  in  La 
Fot'taine  (b.  viii^  fable  20). 

Valcaln  rtapUt  •«■  fovnewa 

J>*  dm  loitM  de  oi  tmnt, 

I/ttn  Jamais  ae  le  towToi«» 

at  c'Mt  eatal  qae  lo^wa 

L'Oljrmpc  ca  corps  noai  ravols. 

I/antre  a'vcarte  ea  aoa  tomn, 

Ca  a'eat  qaVu  bmbu  qall  aa  •oal*  i 

21aa  toavaat  mama  D  aa  paid  t 
I  ««  damter  aa  aa  laata 
Nona  vlaat  da  acal  Ji^tar. 

^  Vuloan  fills  his  ftimaoes  with  two 
torts  of  thunderbolts.  The  one  never 
«wnden,  and  it  is  that  which  comes  di* 
net  fiftmi  Olympus.  The  other  diverges 
in  hs  route,  and  only  spends  itself  on 
mountains;  it  is  often  even  altogether 
dissipated.  It  is  this  last  alone  which 
proceeds  from  Jupiter." 

Was'  the  subject  of  this  fiible,  which 
La  Fontaine  put  into  bad  verse  so  dif- 
ferent from  bis  general  style,  given  to 
him  ?  Would  it  infer  that  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  inflexible,  and  that 
the  king  pardoned  ? 

Grebillon,  in  his  academical  discourse 
in  fore^  verse,  says  that  Cardinal 
Fleury  is  a  wise  depositary,  the  eagle, 
asiag  his  thtrnder,  yet   the   friend   of 


Uaant  ea  eltO]r«a  do  poavolr  aiMlialrt* 
Alcla  de  Japlter.  aaUa  ami  da  la  pats, 
Uga«vataalafoadia,ataa  loaaajai 


Horace,  sometimes  the  debauched  and 
sometimes  the  moral,  has  said,  (book  i^ 
ode  3.)  that  our  folly  extends  to  heaven 
itself:^ 


Calaa 


pethau  Maltl^ 


He  says  that  Manhal  Villars  made  it 
appear  that  he  survived  Malplaquet  only 
tabeeome  more  eelebnted  at  Denain, 
and  that  with  h  clap  of  thunder  Prince 
Eugene  iiras  vanquished : — 


Vfcvolr.aa^MalplMiatlUa'fefalta 

Una  poor  i«adf«  a  Daaaia  aa  valaar  plaa 
lb  qa'uafpadn  da  mfSiaa  Kagaac  atta 


We  can  say  at  present, — ^We  carry  our 
i  wisdom  to  heaven, — ^if  we  mav  be  per- 
j  mitted  to  call  that  blue  and  white  mass 
I  of  exhalations  which  causes  winds,  rain, 
I  snow,  hail,  and  thunder,  heaven.  We 
have  decomposed  the  thunderbolt,  aa 
Newton  disentangled  light.  We  have 
perceived  that  these  thunderbolts,fonnerly 
Dome  by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  are  really 
only  electric  fire ;  that  in  short  we  can 
draw  down  thunder,  conduct  it,  divide 
it,  and  render  ourselves  masters  of  it,  as 
we  make  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  a 
prism ;  as  we  give  course  to  the  waters 
which  fell  fiom  heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  height  of  half  a  league  from  our 
atmosphere.  We  plant  a  high  fir  with 
the  branches  lopped  off,  the  top  of  which 
is  covered  witti  a  cone  of  iron.  The 
clouds  which  form  thunder  are  electrical ; 
their  electricity  is  communicated  to  this 
cone,  and  a  brass  wire  which  is  attached 
to  it  conducts  the  matter  of  thunder 
wherever  we  please.  An  ingenious  phy- 
sician calls  this  experiment  the  inooula* 
tion  of  thunder. 

It  is  true,  that  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox,  which  has  preserved  so  many 
mortals,  caused  some  to  perish,  to  whom 
the  small-pox  had  been  inconsiderately 
given;  ana  in  like  numner the inoculiH 
Uon  of  thunda*  ill-performed  would  be 
dangerous.  There  are  great  lords  whom 
we  can  only  approach  with  the  greatest 
precpiution,  and  in  under  is  of  this  num- 
ber. We  know  that  the  mathemaUcal 
professor  Richmann  was  killed  at  Peters- 
Durgh,  in  1753,  by  a  thunderbolt  which 
be  hiEMi drawn  into  his  chambers — *  Arte 
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wok  periit"  As  he  was  a  philosopher,  a 
theological  professor  failed  not  to  publish, 
that  he  had  been  thunderstruck  like  Sal- 
moneus,  for  having  usurped  the  rights  of 
God,  and  for  wishing  to  hurl  the  thun- 
der :  but  if  the  physician  had  directed 
the  brass  wire  outside  the  house,  and  not 
into  his  pent-up  chamber,  he  would  not 
have  shared  the  lot  of  Salmoneus,  Ajax 
OTleus,  the  Emperor  Carus,  the  son  of  a 
French  minister  of  state,  and  of  several 
monks  in  the  Pyrenees. 

TOLERATION. 

SECTION  I. 

What  is  toleration  ?  It  is  the  appur- 
tenance of  humanity.  We  are  all  full  of 
weakness  and  errors;  let  us  mutually 
pardon  each  other  our  fblUes, — it  is  the 
first  law  of  nature. 

When,  on  the  exchange  of  Amster- 
dam, of  London,  of  Surat,  or  of  Bassora, 
the  Guebre,  the  Banian,  the  Jew,  the 
Mahometan,  the  Chinese  Deist,  the 
Brahmin,  the  Christian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Christian, 
the  Protestant  Christian,  and  the  Quaker 
Christian,  traffie  together,  they  do  not 
lift  the  poniard  against  each  other,  in 
order  to  gain  souls  for  their  religion. 
Why  then  have  we  been  cutting  one 
another's  throats  almost  without  inter- 
ruption since  the  first  council  of  Nice? 

Constantine  began  by  issuing  an  edict 
which  allowed  all  religions,  and  ended 
by  persecuting.  Before  him,  tumults 
were  excited  against  the  Christians,  only 
because  they  began  to  make  a  party  in 
the  state.  The  Romans  permitted  all 
kinds  of  worship,  even  those  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  Egyptians,  for  whom 
they  had  so  much  contempt.  Why  did 
Rome  tolerate  these  religions  ?  Because 
neither  the  Egyptians,  nor  even  the 
Jews,  aimed  at  exterminating  the  ancient 
reliffion  of  the  emphre,  or  ranged  through 
land  and  sea  for  proeelytes ;  Uiey  thousht 
otily  of  money-getting ;  but  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  Christians  wished  their 
own  religion  to  be  the  dntninattt  one. 


Hie  Jews  would  not  suffer  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Jerusa.em,  but  the  Christiana 
wished  it  not  to  be  in  the  capitol.  St. 
Thomas  had  the  candour  to  avow,  that 
if  the  Christians  did  not  dethrone  the 
emperors,  it  was  because  they  could  not. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  the  whole  earth 
ought  to  be  Christian.  They,  were 
therefore  necessarily  enemies  to  the 
whole  earth,  until  it  was  converted. 

Among  themselves,  they  were  the  ene- 
mies of  each  other  on  all  their  points  of 
controversy.  Was  it  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  God  ? 
Those  who  denied  it  were  anathematised 
under  the  name  of  Ebionites,  who  them- 
selves anathematized  the  adorers  of 
Jesus. 

Did  some  among  them  wish  all  things 
to  be  in  common,  as  it  is  [Mretended  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ?  Their 
adversaries  called  them  Nicolaites,  and 
accused  them  of  the  most  in&mooa 
crimes.  Did  others  profess  a  mystical 
devotion  ?  They  were  termed  Gnostica, 
and  attacked  with  fury.  Did  Marcion 
dispute  on  the  Trinity  ?  He  was  treated 
as  an  idolater. 

Tertullian,  Praxees,  Origen,  Novatus, 
Novatian,  Sabellius,  Donatus,  were  all 
persecuted  by  their  brethren,  befora 
Constantine ;  and  scarcely  had  Cooatan- 
tine  made  the  Christian  reli^on  the 
ruling  one,  when  the  Athanasians  and 
the  Eusebians  tore  each  other  to  pieces ; 
and  from  that  time  to  our  own  days,  the 
Christian  church  has  been  deluged  with 
blood. 

The  Jewish  people  were,  I  oonfassya 
very  barbarous  nation.  They  mercilessly 
cut  the  throaty  of  all  the  inhabitants  m 
an  unfortunate  little  country  upon  which 
they  had  no  more  claim  than  they  had 
upon  Paris  or  London.  However,  when 
Naaroan  was  cured  of  the  leprosy  by  be- 
ing  plunged  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,— 
when,  in  order  to  testify  his  gratitude  to 
Elisha,  who  had  taught  him  the  secret, 
he  told  him  he  should  adore  the  god  of 
the  Jews  from  gratitude,  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  libmy  to  adore  also  the  god 
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of  his  own  king ;  he  a«ked  £lbha*t  per-  i  laven  needs  carrion !  We  have  already 
mission  to  do  so,  and  the  prophet  did  not  \  told  you — and  we  have  nothing;  else  to 
hesitate  to  grant  it.  The  Jews  adored  (  say — if  you  have  two  religions  among 
their  god,  but  they  were  never  astonished  I  you,  they  will  massacre  each  other;  if 
that  every  nation  had  its  own.    Tliey  ap- 1  you  have  thirty,  they  will  live  in  peace. 

S roved  of  Ghcmos  having  given  a  certain  |  Look  at  the  Grand  Turk  :  he  governs 
istrict  to  the  Moabites,  provided  their  S  Guebres,  Banians,  Christians  of  the 
god  would  give  them  one  also.  Jacob  \  Greek  church.  Nestorians,  and  Roman 
did  not  hesitate  to  marry  the  daughters  of  ^  Catholics.  The  first  who  would  excite 
an  idolater.  Laban  had  his  god,  as  Ja-  \  a  tumult  is  impaled ;  and  all  is  tian- 
oob  had  his.  Such  are  the  examples  of  j  quil. 
toleration  among  the  most  intolerant  and  i 

oruel  people  of  antiquity.    We  have  imi- 1  iection  ir. 

tated  them  in  their  absurd  passions,  and  \  Of  all  religions,  the  Christian  ought 
not  in  their  indulgence.  |  doubtless  to  inspire  the  most  toleration, 

*  It  is  clear  that  every  private  individual  \  although  hitherto  the  Christians  have 
who  persecutes  a  man,  his  brother,  be-  >  been  the  most  intolerant  of  all  men. 
cause  he  is  not  of  the  same  opinion,  is  a  |  Jesus,  having  deigned  to  be  bom  in 
monster.  This  admits  of  no  difficulty,  j  poverty  and  lowliness,  like  his  brethren, 
But  the  government,  the  magistrates,  the  j  never  condescended  to  practice  the  art  of 
princes  1 — ^how  do  they  conduct  them- 1  writing.  The  Jews  had  a  law  written 
selves  towards  those  who  have  a  faith  <  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  we  have 
different  from  their  own  ?  If  they  are  ^  not  a  single  line  from  the  hand  of  Jesus, 
powerful  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that  a  <  The  apostles  were  divided  on  many  points, 
prince  will  form  an  alliance  with  them.  |  St.  Peter  and  St.  Barnabas  eat  forbidden 
The  Most  Christian  Francis  I.  will  league  j  meats  with  the  new  stranger  Christians, 
himself  with  the  Mussulmans  against  the  !  and  abstained  from  them  with  the  Jew- 
Most  Catholic  Charles  V.  Francis  1. 1  ish Christians.  St.Paul  reproached  them 
vrillgivemoney  to  the  Lutherans  in  Ger->  with  this  conduct;  and  this  same  St. 
many,  to  support  them  in  their  rebellion  i  Paul  the  Pharisee,  the  disciple  of  the 


against  their  emperor ;  but  he  vrill  com- 
mence, as  usual,  by  having  the  Lutherans 


Pharisee  Gamaliel — this  same  St.  Paul, 
who  had  persecuted  the  Christians  with 


in  his  ovm  country  burnt.  He  pays  them  >  fury,  and  who  after  breaking  with  Gama- 
in  Saxony  from  policy  ;  he  bums  them  ( liel  became  a  Christian  himself, — never- 
at  Paris  from  pohcy .  But  what  follows  ?  \  theless  went  afterwards  to  sacrifice  in  the 
Persecutions  make  proselytes.  France  |  temple  of  Jerasalem,  during  his  apos- 
will  soon  be  filled  with  new  Protestants.  J  tolic  vacation.  For  eight  days  he  ob- 
At  first,  they  will  submit  to  be  hanged ;  |  served  publicly  all  the  ceremonies  of 
afterwards,  they  will  hang  in  their  tum.  \  the  Jewish  law  which  he  had  renounced ; 
There  will  be  civil  wars ;  3ien  Saint  Bar-  \  he  even  added  devotions  and  purifica- 
tholomew  will  come;  and  this  comer  of  |  tions  which  were  superabundant;  hecoro- 
the  world  will  be  worse  than  all  that  the  |  pletoly  Judaised.  The  greatest  apostle 
ancients  and  modems  have  ever  said  of  |  of  the  Christians  did,  for  eight  days,  the 
hell .  I  very  things  for  vrhich  men  are  condemned 


Blockheads,  who  have  never  been  able 
to  render  a  pure  worship  to  the  God  who 
made  you  1  Wretches,  whom  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Noachides,  the  Chinese  literati, 
the  Persees,  and  of  all  the  wise,  has  not 
availed  to  guide !  Monsters,  who  need 
superstitions,  just  as  the  giizard  of  a 


to  the  stake  among  a  large  portion  of 
Christian  nations  I 

Theudas  and  Judas  were  called  Mes- 
siahs, before  Jesus:  Dositheus,  Simon, 
Menander,  called  themselves  Messiahs, 
after  Jesus.  From  the  first  century  of 
the  churchy  and  before  even  the  name  ol 
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Christian  was  known^  there  were  a  soore 
of  sects  in  Judea. 

The  contemplative  Gnostics,  the  Dosi* 
theans, .  the  Cerintheansy  existed  before 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  takein  the  name 
of  Christians.  There  were  soon  thirty 
churches,  each  of  which  belonged  to  a 
di0erent  society ;  and  by  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  thirty  sects  of  Christians 
might  be  reckoned  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Syria,  in  Alexandria,  and  even  in  Rome« 

All  these  sects,  despised  by  the  Ro- 
man goyemment,  and  concealed  in  their 
obscurity,  nevertheless  persecuted  each 
other  in  the  hiding  holes  where  they 
lurked ;  that  is  to  say,  they  reproached 
one  another.  This  is  all  they  could  do 
in  their  abject  condition :  they  were  al- 
most wholly  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people. 

When  at  length  some  Christians  had 
embraced  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  and  min- 
gled a  little  philosophy  with  their  religion, 
which  they  separated  from  the  Jewish, 
they  insensibly  became  more  considera- 
ble, but  were  always  divided  into  many 
sects,  without  there  ever  having  been  a 
time  when  the  Christian  church  was  re- 
united. It  took  its  origin  in  the  midst  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  £sse- 
nians,  the  Judaites,  the  disciples  of  John, 
and  the  Therapeutae.  It  was  divided  in 
its  in&ncy ;  it  was  divided  even  amid  the 
persecutions  it  sometimes  endured  under 
the  first  emperors.  The  martyr  was  of len 
regarded  by  his  brethren  as  an  apostate ; 
and  the  Carpocratian  Christian  expired 
under  Uie  sword  of  the  Roman  execu- 
tioner, excommunicated  by  the  Ebionite 
Christian,  which  Ebionite  was  anathe- 
matised by  the  Sabellian. 

This  horrible  discord,  lasting  for  so 
many  centuries,  is  a  very  striking  lesson 
that  we  ought  mutually  to  forgive  each 
other's  errors :  discord  is  the  great  evil  of 
the.  human  species,  and  toleration  is  its 
only  remedy. 

There  is  nobody  who  does  not  assent 
to  tfiis  truth,  whether  meditating  cooUt 
in  bis  clole^  or  fiftmining  the  troth 


peaceably  with  his  firiends.  Why,  then,> 
do  the  same  men  who  in  private  admit 
charity,  beneficence,  and  justice,  oppose 
themselves  in  public  so  furiously  against 
these  virtues f  Why! — ^it  is  b^use 
their  interest  is  their  God ;  because  they 
sacrifice  all  to  that  monster  whom  they, 
adore. 

I  possess  dignity  and  power,  which, 
ignorance  and  credulity  luive  founded. 
I  trample  on  the  heads  of  men  prostrated . 
at  my  feet ;  if  they  should  rise  and  look 
me  in  the  fiu^e,  lam  lost;  they  must,, 
therefore,  be  kept  bound  down  to  the . 
earth  with  chains  of  iron. 

Thus  have  men  reasoned,  whom  aces 
of  fimaticism  have  rendered  powerml. 
They  have  other  persons  in  power  under . 
them,  and  these  latter  again  nave  under-, 
lings,  who  all  enrich  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  poor  man,  fatten  themselves- 
with  his  bloGHi,  and  laugh  at  his  imbeci- 
lity.   They  detest  all  toleration,  as  con- 
tractors enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  are  afraid  to  render  their  accounts, 
and  as  tyrants  dread  the  name  of  liberty. 
To  crown  all,  in  short,  they  encourase 
&natics  who  cry  aloud, — ^Respect  the  ao- 
surdities  of  my  master;  tremble,  pay,, 
and  be  silent. 

Such  was  the  practice  for  a  long  time 
in  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  but  now, . 
when  so  many  sects  are  balanced  by  their 
power,  what  side  must  we  take  among 
them  ?    Every  sect,  we  know,  is  a  mere 
title  of  error ;  while  there  is  no  sect  of 
geometricians,  of  algebraists,  of  arithme- 
ticians ;  because  all  the  propositions  of 
geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  are 
true.    In  all  the  other  sciences,  one  may 
be  mistaken.    What  Thomist  or  Scotist. 
theologian  can  venture  to  assert  seriously . 
that  he  goes  upon  sure  grounds  ? 

If  there  is  any  sect  vmich  reminds  one 
of  the  time  of  the  first  Christians,  it  is 
undeniably  that  of  the  Quakers.  The 
apostles  received  the  spirit ;  the  Quakers 
receive  the  spirit.  The  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples spoke  three  or  four  at  cmce  in  rhe 
assembly  in  the  third  story ;  the  Quak4rs 
do  as  much  on  the  ground  floor.    %v  o- 
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men  were  permitted  to  pveedi,  tcoording  j  gion  it,  in  all  its  ceremonies  and  in  all 


to  St.  Paul,  and  they  were  forbidden,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  St.  Paul :  the  Qua- 
keresses preach  by  virtue  of  the  first  per- 
mission. 

The  apostles  and  disciples  swore  by 
yea  and  nay ;  the  Quakers  will  not  swear 
•in  any  other  form. 

There  was  no  rank,  no  difference  of 
•dress,  among  apostles  and  disciples ;  the 
Quakers  have  sleeves  without  buttons, 
and  are  all  clothed  alike. 

Jesus  Christ  baptised  none  of  hii  apos- 
tles ;  the  Quakers  are  never  baptised. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  parallel 
further ;  it  would  be  still  easier  to  de- 
monstmte  how  much  the  Christian  reli- 
gion of  our  day  differs  from  the  religion 
which  Jesus  practised.  Jesus  was  a 
Jew,  and  we  are  not  Jews.  Jesus  ab- 
stained from  poik,  because  it  is  uncleanly, 
and  from  raboit,  because  it  ruminates  and 
its  foot  is  not  cloven ;  we  fearlessly  eat 
pork,  because  it  is  not  uncleanly  for  us, 
and  we  eat  mbbit  which  has  the  cloven 
loot  and  does  not  ruminate. 

Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  we  retain 
our  foreskin.  Jesus  eat  the  paadial hunb 
with  lettuce,  he  celebrated  the  feast  of 
the  tabernacles ;  and  we  do  nothinff  of 
this.  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  we 
have  changed  it ;  he  sacrificed,  and  we 
never  saci^Kce. 

Jesus  always  concealed  the  mystery  of 
his  incarnation  and  his  dignity;  he  never 
said  he  was  equal  to  God.  St  Paul 
says  expressly,  in  his  £pi8tle  to  the  He- 
brews, that  God  created  Jesus  inferior  to 
the  angels;  and  in  spite  of  St.  Paul's 
words,.  Jesus  was  acknowledged  as  God 
at  the  council  of  Nice. 

Jesus  has  not  given  the  pope  either  the 
march  of  Ancona  or  the  duchy  of  Spo- 
letto ;  and,  notwithstanding,  tlie  pope 
possesses  them  by  divine  right. 

Jesus  did  not  make  a  sacrament  either 
of  marriage  tPt  of  deaooniy ;  and,  with 
us,  marriage  and  deaconry  are  sacn^ 
ments. 

If  we  would  attend  closely  to  the  fact, 
t)ie  CatholiCf  i^postolic,  and  Roman  reli- 


iu  doema,  the  reverse  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  I 

But  whatl  must  we  all  Judaise,  be- 
cause Jesus  Judaised  all  his  life  ? 

If  it  were  allowed  to  reason  loeically 
in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  clear  that  we 
ought  all  to  be(M>meJews,  since  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  was  bom  a  Jew,  lived 
a  Jew,  and  died  a  Jew,  and  since  he  ex- 
pressly said,  that  he  accomplished,  and 
fulfilled  the  Jewish  religion.  But  it  is 
still  more  clear  that  we  ought  mutually 
to  tolemte  one  another,  because  we  are 
all  weak,  irrational,  and  subject  to  change 
and  error.  A  reed  prostrated  by  the  wind 
in  the  mire,— ought  it  to  say  to  a  neigh- 
bouring reed  placed  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion— Creep  after  my  fashion,  wretch,  or 
I  will  present  a  request  ibr  you  to  be 
seized  and  burnt? 


SECTIOV  III. 

My  friends,  when  we  have  preached 
toleration  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  some 
of  our  pulpits,  and  in  all  our  societies — 
when  we  tiave  made  these  true  human 
voices  resound  in  the  organs  of  our 
churches—we  have  done  something  for 
nature,  we  have  re-established  humanity 
in  its  rights ;  there  will  no  longer  be  an 
ex-Jesuit,  or  an  ex-Jansenist,  who  dares 
to  say — I  am  intolemnt. 

There  will  always  be  barbarians  and 
cheats  who  will  foment  intolerance ;  but 
they  will  not  avow  it — and  that  is  some- 
thing gained. 

I^t  us  always  bear  in  mind,  my  friends 
— let  us  repeat  (for  we  must  repeat,  for 
fear  it  should  be  forgotten),  the  words  of 
the  Bishop  of  Soissoiis,  not  Languet,  but 
Fitz|ames-Stuart,in  his  mandate  of  1757 : 
— *^  We  ought  to  regard  the  Turks  as  our 
brethren.'' 

Let  us  consider,  that  throughout  Eng- 
lish America,  which  constitutes  nearly  the 
fourth  part  of  the  known  world,  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  is  established ;  and 
provided  a  man  believes  in  a  God,  every 
religion  is  well  received :  notwithstaod* 
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ing  which,  commerce  flourishes  and  po- 
piSation  increa:ies. 

Let  us  always  reflect,  that  the  first  law 
of  the  empire  of  Russia,  which  is  greater 
than  the  Iloman  empire,  is  the  toleration 
of  every  sect. 

The  Turkish  empire,  and  the  Persian, 
always  allowed  the  same  indulgence. 
Mahomet  II.,  when  he  took  Constanti- 
nople, did  not  force  the  Greeks  to  aban- 
don their  religion,  although  he  looked 
upon  them  as  idolaters.  Every  Greek 
father  of  a  family  got  off  for  five  or  six 
crowns  a-year.  Many  prebends  and 
bishopricks  were  preserved  for  them ;  and 
even  at  this  day  the  Turkish  sultan  makes 
canons  and  bishops,  without  the  pope 
having  ever  made  an  iman  or  a  mollah. 

My  friends,  there  are  only  some  monks, 
and  some  Protestants  as  barbarous  as 
those  monks,  who  are  still  intolerant. 

We  have  been  so  infected  with  this 
furor,  that  in  our  voyages  of  long  duration, 
we  have  carried  it  to  China,  to  Tonquin, 
9nd  Japan.  We  have  introducea  the 
plague  to  those  beautiful  climes.  The 
most  indulgent  of  mankind  have  been 
taught  by  us  to  be  the  most  inflexible. 
We  said  to  them  at  the  outset,  in  return 
for  their  kind  welcome, — Know  that  we 
alone  upon  the  earth  are  in  the  right,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  masters  everywhere. 
Then  they  drove  us  away  for  ever.  This 
lesson,  which  has  cost  seas  of  blood,  ought 
to  coirect  us. 

SECTION   IV. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  article  is 
a  worthy  man  who  would  sup  with  a 
Quaker,  an  Anabaptist,  a  Socinian,  a 
Mussulman,  &c.  i  would  push  this  ci- 
vility fimher ;  I  would  say  to  my  brother 
the  Turk, — Let  us  eat  together  a  good 
hen  with  rice,  invoking  Allah ;  your  re- 
ligion seems  to  me  very  respectable ;  you 
adore  but  one  God ;  you  are  obliged  to 
give  the  fortieth  part  of  your  revenue 
every  day  in  alms,  and  to  be  reconciled 
with  your  enemies  on  the  day  of  the 
bairam .  Our  bigots,  who  calumniate  the 
worid^  have  said  a  hundred  times,  that 


your  religion  succeeded  only  because  ft 
was  wholly  sensual.  They  have  lied, 
poor  fellows  1  Your  religion  is  very  aus« 
tere ;  it  commands  prayer  five  times  a« 
day ;  it  imposes  the  most  rigorous  fast ; 
it  denies  you  the  wine  and  the  liquors 
which  our  spiritual  directors  encourage  ; 
and  if  it  permits  only  four  wives  to  those 
who  can  support  them  (which  are  very 
few),  it  condemns  by  this  restriction  the 
Jewish  incontinence,  which  allowed 
eighteen  wives  to  the  homicide  David, 
and  seven  hundred  to  Solomon,  the  assas- 
sin of  his  brother,  without  reckoning  con- 
cubines. 

I  will  say  to  my  brother  the  Chinese, 
— Let  us  sup  together  without  ceremony^ 
for  1  dislike  grimaces ;  but  I  like  your 
law,  the  wisest  of  all,  and  perhaps  the 
most  ancient.  I  will  say  nearly  as  much 
to  my  brother  the  Indian. 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  my  brother  the 
Jew?  Shall  I  invite  him  to  supper? 
Yes,  on  condition  that,  during  the  repast, 
Balaam's  ass  does  not  take  it  into  its  head 
to  bray ;  that  Ezekiel  does  not  mix  his 
dinner  with  our  supper ;  that  a  fish  does 
not  swallow  up  one  of  the  guests,  and 
keep  him  three  days  in  his  belly  ;  that  a 
serpent  does  not  join  in  the  conversation, 
in  order  to  seduce  my  wife ;  that  a  pro- 
phet does  not  think  proper  to  sleep  with 
her,  as  the  worthy  man  Hosea  did  for 
five  fi«ncs  and  a  bushel  of  barley  ;  above 
all,  that  no  Jew  parades  through  my  house 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  causes  the 
walls  to  fiill  down,  and  cuts  the  throats  of 
myself,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  wife, 
my  children,  my  cat  and  my  dog,  accord* 
ing  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews. 
Come,  my  friends,  let  us  have  peace,  and 
say  our  benedicUe. 

TOPHET. 

TopuET  was,  and  is  still,  a  precipice 
near  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon, 
which  isafrightfiil  place,  abounding  only 
in  flints.  It  was  in  this  dreary  solitude 
that  the  Jews  immolated  their  children 
to  their  god,  whom  they  then  called  Mo- 
loch ;  for  we  have  observed,  that  tiiey 
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always  bestowed  a  foreign  name  upon 
their  god.  Shadai  was  Syrian  ;  Adonai, 
Phenician ;  Jehovah  was  also  Phenician ; 
£loi,  Elohim,  Eloa,  Chaldean;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  the  names  of  all  their 
angels  were  Chaldean  or  Persian.  This 
we  have  remarked  very  particularly. 

All  these  difierent  names  equally  sig- 
nify the  Lord,  in  the  jargon  of  the  petty 
nations  bordering  upon  Palestine.  The 
word  Moloch  is  evidently  derived  from 
Melk,  which  was  the  same  as  Melcom  or 
Melcon,  the  divinity  of  the  thousand  wo- 
men in  the  seraglio  of  Solomon  ;  to  wit, 
seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred 
concubines.  All  these  names  signify 
Lord :  each  Tillage  had  its  lord. 

Some  sages  pretend,  that  Moloch  was 
more  particularly  the  god  of  fire ;  and 
that  it  was  on  that  account  the  Jews 
burned  their  children  in  the  hollow  of  th« 
idol  of  this  same  Moloch.  It  was  a  large 
statue  of  copper,  rendered  as  hideous  as 
the  Jews  could  make  it.  They  heated 
this  statue  red  hot,  in  a  large  fire,  although 
thev  had  rery  little  fuel,  and  cast  their 
children  into  the  belly  of  this  god,  as  our 
cooks  cast  living  lobsters  into  the  boiling 
water  of  their  cauldrons. 

Such  were  the  ancient  Celts  and  Tu* 
descans,  when  they  burned  children  in 
honour  of  Teutates  and  Hirminsule. 
Such  the  Gallic  virtue,  and  the  German 
freedom  I 

Jeremiah  wished,  in  Tain,  to  detach 
the  Jewish  people  from  this  diabolical 
worship.  In  Tain  he  reproaches  them 
with  baring  built  a  sort  of  temple  to  Mo- 
loch in  this  abominable  Talley.  **  Thev 
haTC  built  high  phices  in  Tophet,  which 
is  in  the  Talley  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
non,  in  order  to  pass  their  sons  and 
daughters  through  tne  fire." 

T%e  Jews  paid  so  much  the  less  regard 
to  the  reproaches  of  Jeremiah,  as  they 
fiercely  accused  him  of  haTing  sold  him- 
self to  the  King  of  Babylon ;  of  haTing 
uniformly  prophesied  in  his  faTonr ;  and 
of  having  betrayed  his  country.  In  short, 
he  Sttffem  the  punishment  of  a  traitor ; 
W  was  stoned  to  death. 


Tlie  book  of  Kings  informs  us,  that  So^ 
lomon  built  a  temple  to  Molodi,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  it  was  in  the  valley  of 
Tophet,  but  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  situation  was  fine,  if  any 
thing  can  be  called  fine  in  the  frightfiil 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  commentators  pretend ,  that  Ahaz, 
King  of  Judah,  burned  his  son  in  honour 
of  Moloch,  and  that  King  Manasses  was 
guilty  of  the  same  biu-barity.  Other 
commentators  suppose,  that  these  kings 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God  were  con- 
tent vrith  casting  their  children  into  the 
flames,  but  that  they  were  not  burned  to 
death.  I  wish  that  it  may  have  been  so ; 
but  it  is  Tery  difficult  for  a  child  not  to 
be  burned  when  placed  on  a  lighted 
pile. 

ThisTalley  of  Tophet  was  the  <  Clamar' 
of  Paris,  the  place  where  they  deposited 
all  the  rubbish  and  carrion  of  tne  city. 
It  was  in  this  Talley  that  they  cast  loose 
the  scape-  goat ;  it  was  the  pkce  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  two  criminals  were  cast 
who  suffered  with  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
our  Sariour  did  not  permit  his  body, 
which  vras  given  up  to  the  executioner, 
to  be  cast  in  the  highway  of  the  valley  of 
Tophet,  according  to  custom.  It  is  true, 
that  he  might  have  risen  again  in  Tophet, 
as  well  as  in  Calvary ;  but  a  good  Jew, 
named  Joseph,  a  native  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  prepared  a  sepulchre  for  himself 
on  Mount  Calvary,  placed  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  therein,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Matthew.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  towns  ;  even 
the  tomb  of  David  was  not  in  Jerusalem. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  vras  rich — <*a 
certain  rich  man  of  Arimathea,''—- that 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  might  be  fiilfilled. 
'*  He  vrill  give  the  wicked  for  his  sepul- 
chre, and  &e  rich  for  his  death." 

TORTURE. 

Though  there  are  few  articles  of  juri»- 
prudence  in  these  honest  alphabetical  re- 
flections, we  must  however  say  a  word 
or  two  on  torture,  otherwise  called  *  the 
question;*  which  is  a  strange  manner  oC 
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questi<ming  men.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  simply  curious  who  in? entod  it ; 
there  is  every  appearance,  that  this  part 
of  our  legislation  owes  its  first  origin  to  a  \ 
highwayman.  Most  of  these  gentlemen 
^re  still  in  the  habit  of  screwing  thumbs, 
burning  feet,  and  questioning,  fy  various 
torments,  those  who  refuse  to  tell  them 
where  they  have  put  their  money. 

Conquerors  having  succeeded  these 
thieves,  found  the  invention  very  useful 
to  their  interests;  they  made  use  of  it 
when  they  suspected  that  there  were  bad 
designs  against  them :  as,  for  eommple, 
that  of  seeking  freedom  was  a  crime  of 
high  treason  human  and  divine.  The 
accomplices  must  be  known ;  and  to  ac- 
complish it,  those  who  were  suspected 
were  made  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths, 
because,  according  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  these  primitive  heroes,  whoever  was 
suspected  of  merely  having  a  disrespect- 
ful opinion  of  them,  was  worthy  of  death. 
As  soon  as  they  have  thus  merited  death, 
it  signifies  little  whether  they  had  frighU 
fill  torments  for  several  days,  and  even 
weeks  previously — a  practice  which  ssr 
vours,  1  know  not  how,  of  the  Divinity. 
Providence  sometimes  puts  us  to  the  tor- 
ture by  employing  the  stone,  gravel,  gout, 
scrofula,  leprosy,  small-pox ;  by  tearing 
the  entrails,  by  convulsions  of  the  mares, 
and  other  executors  of  the  vengeance  of 
Providence. 

Now,  as  the  first  despots  were,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  courtiers,  images  of  the  Di- 
vinity, they  imitated  it  as  much  as  they 
Goald. 

What  is  very  singular  is,  that  the  ques- 
tion, or  torture,  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
Jewish  books.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so 
mild,  honest,  and  compassionate  a  nation 
knew  not  this  method  of  discovering  the 
truth.  In  my  opinion  the  reason  is,  that 
they  had  no  need  of  it  God  always  made 
it  known  to  them  as  to  his  cherished 
people.  Sometimes  they  played  at  dice 
to  discover  the  truth,  and  the  suspected 
culprit  always  had  double  sixes.  Some- 
tiroes  they  went  to  the  high  priest,  who 
immediately  consulted  G<^  by  the  urim 


aadthummim.  SometiilMitheyiddfeaNd 
tfiemselves  to  the  seer  and  prophet ;  and 
you  may  believe,  that  the  seer  and  pn>> 
phet  discovered  the  most  hidden  thinss, 
as  well  as  the.urim  and  thummim  of  the 
high  priest.  The  people  of  God  were 
not  reduced,  like  ourselves,  to  interro* 
gating  and  conjecturing ;  and  therefore 
torture  could  not  be  in  use  among  them, 
which  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  com* 
ptete  the  manners  of  that  holy  people. 
The  Romans  inflicted  torture  on  skives 
alone,  but  slaves  were  not  considered  as 
men.  Neither  is  there  any  appearance, 
that  a  counsellor  of  the  criminal  court 
regards  as  one  of  hb  fellow-creatures,  a 
man  who  is  brought  to  him  wan,  pale, 
distorted,  with  sunken  eyes,  long  and 
dirty  beard,  covered  with  vermin,  with 
which  he  has  been  tormented  in  a  dun- 
geon. He  ffives  himself  the  pleasure  of 
applying  to  him  the  major  ana  minor  tor* 
tare,  in  the  presence  of  a  surgeon,  who 
eounti  his  pulse  until  he  is  in  danger  of 
death,  after  which  they  re-commence ; 
and  as  the  comedy  of  the  '  Plaideurs' 
pleasantly  says,  **  that  serves  to  pass  awaj 
an  hour  or  two/' 

The  grave  magistrate,  who  for  monegr 
has  bought  the  right  of  making  these  ex- 
periments upon  his  neighbour,  relates  to 
his  wife,  at  dinner,  that  which  has  passed 
in  the  morning.  The  first  time,  madam 
shudders  at  it;  the  second,  she  takes 
some  pleasure  in  it,  because,  after  all, 
women  are  curious ;  and  afterwards,  the 
first  thing  she  says  when  he  enters  is,— - 
My  dear,  have  you  tortured  anybody  to* 
day? 

The  French,  who  are  considered,  I 
know  not  why,  a  very  humane  people, 
are  astonished  that  the  English,  who  have 
had  the  inhumanity  to  take  ail  Canada 
fioin  us,  have  renounced  the  pleasure  of 
putting  the  question. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Barre,  the 
grandson  of  a  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army,  a  young  man  of  much  sense  and 
great  expectations,  but  possessing  all  the 
giddiness  of  unbridled  youth,  was  ooti« 
victed  of  having  sung  impious  songs,  woA 
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•Ten  of  having  dared  to  pass  before  a  pro-  ] 
eeuion  of  Capuchins  without  taking  his 


hatofffthe  judges  of  Abbeville,  men  com«    crumbs  of  bread  become  in  an  instant  so 


parable  to  Roman  senators^  ordered  not ! 
only  that  his  tongue  should  be  torn  out, 
that  his  hands  should  be  cut  off,  and  his 
body  burnt  at  a  slow  fire,  but  they  fur- 
ther applied  the  torture,  to  know  pre- 
cisely now  many  songs  he  had  sung,  and 
how  many  processions  he  had  seen  with 
his  hat  on  his  head. 

It  was  not  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century  that  this  affair  happened; 
it  was  in  theeighteenth«  Foreign  nations 
judge  of  France  by  its  spectacles,  roman- 


sistency*    Not  only  a  god  in  a  wafer,  but 
a  god  in  the  place  of  a  wafer ;  a  thousand 


many  gods,  which  innumerable  crowd  of 
gods  make  only  one  god.  Whiteness 
without  a  white  substance;  roundness 
without  rotundity  of  body ;  wine  changed 
into  blood,  retaining  the  taste  of  wine ; 
bread  changed  into  flesh,  and  into  fibres 
still  preserving  the  taste  of  flesh — all  this 
inspires  such  a  degree  of  horror  and  con- 
tempt in  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  that  it 
sometimes  insensibly  verges  into  rage. 
Their  horror  augments  when  they  are 


oes,and  pretty  verses ;  by  opera  girls  who  ;  told  that,  in  Catholic  countries,  are  monks 
have  very  sweet  manners,  by  opera  dan-  who  rise  from  a  bed  of  impurity  with 
oers  who  possess  grace ;  by  Maaemoiselle  !  unvrashed  hands,  and  make  gods  by  hun- 
Clairon,  who  declaims  delightfully.  They  jdreds;  who  eat  and  drink  these  gods, 

and  rednce  them  to  the  usual  consequen- 
ces of  such  an  operation.  But  when  they 
reflect  that  this  superstition,  a  thousand 
times  more  absurd  and  sacrilegious  than 
those  of  Sgypt,  produces  to  an  Italian 
priest  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
revenue,  and  the  domination  of  a  country 


know  not  that,  under  all,  there  is  not  a 
more  cruel  nation  than  the  French.  The 
Russians  were  considered  barbarians  in 
1700;  we  are  not  so  until  1769;  anem- 

{>ress  comes  to  this  great  state  to  give* 
aws  which  would  do  honour  to  Minos, 
Numa,  or  Solon,  if  they  had  had  spirit 
enough  to  have  invented  them.  The  most ; 


remarkable  is  universal  tolerance;  the 
second  is  the  abolition  of  torture.  Justice 
and  humanity  have  guided  her  pen ;  she 
has  reformed  all .  Woe  to  a  nation  which, 
being  more  civilised,  is  still  led  by  an- 
cient atrocious  customs !  Why  should 
we  change  our  jurisprudence  ?  say  we. 
£urope  is  indebted  to  us  for  cooks, tailors, 
and  wig-makers ;  therefore,  our  laws  are 
good. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

pROTBSTAVTS,  and  above  all,  philoso- 
phical Protestants,  regard  transubstanti- 
ation  as  the  most  signal  proof  of  extreme  ' 
impudence  in  monks,  and  of  imbecility  i 
in  laymen.  They  hold  no  terms  with  this  ' 


containing  a  hundred  thousand  square 
leagues,  they  are  ready  to  march  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands  and  drive  away 
this  priest  firom  the  palace  of  Csesar.  I 
know  not  if  I  shall  be  of  the  party,  be- 
cause I  love  peace;  but  when  esta- 
blished at  Rome,  I  will  certainly  pay 
them  a  visit. 

By  M.  GvriLAUME, 
A  Protestant  Minister; 


belief,  which  they  call  monstrous,  and 
assert,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
good  sense  even  to  have  believed  in  it. 
It  is,  say  they,  so  absurd,  so  contrary  to 
every  physical  law,  and  so  contradictory, 
it  would  be  a  sort  of  annihilation  of  God, 


TRINITY. 

The  firstamong  the  westerns  who  spoke 
of  the  Trinity  was  Timeus  of  Locris,  in 
his  <  Soul  of  the  World.' 

First  came  the  Idea,  the  perpetual 
model  or  archetype  of  all  things  engen- 
dered ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  *  Word,' 
the  internal  and  intelligible '  Word.^ 


Afterwards,  the  unformed  mode,  the 
second  word,  or  the  word  spoken. 

Lastly,  the  *  son,' or  sensible  world,  or 
the  spint  of  the  world. 

.. ,,w«.»  w«»-w..^ J.     These  three  qualities  constitute  the 

to  suppose  him  capable  of  such  incon-  {  entiie  world,  whi<^  world  is  the  Son  of 
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Gcd  ^  Monoj^nes/  He  has  a  sool  and 
possessed  reason ;  he  is  '  einpsukos,  logi* 
kos.' 

God,  wishing  to  make  a  very  fine  Grod, 
has  engendered  one: — 'Touton  epoie 
theon  genaton/ 

It  is  difficult  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  system  of  Tiroeus,  which  he  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Egyptians  or  Brahmins. 
I  know  not  whether  it  was  well  under- 
stood in  his  time.  It  is  like  decayed  and 
rusty  medals,  the  motto  of  which  is  ef- 
&ced :  it  could  be  read  formerly ;  at  pre- 


the  historian.  Tliese  two  considembltf 
men,  employed  in  the  chaos  of  affaire  of 
state,  were  too  far  distant  from  the  dawn- 
ing light.  This  Philo  had  quite  a  meta- 
physical, allegorical,  mystical  head.  It 
was  he  who  said,  that  God  must  have 
formed  the  world  in  six  days ;  he  formed 
it,  according  to  Zoroaster,  in  six  times* 
^*  because  three  is  the  half  of  six,  and  two 
is  the  tliird  of  it ;  and  this  number  is  male 
and  female." 

This  same  man,  infatuated  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  says,  in  speaking  of  drunk- 
sent,  we  put  what  construction  we  please  )  enness,  that  God  and  wisdom  married, 
upon  it.  {  and  that  wisdom  was  delivered  of  a  well- 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  sublime  i  beloved  son,  which  son  is  the  world, 
balderdash  made  much  progress  until  the  ^      He  calls  the  angels  the  words  of  God, 
time  of  Plato.   It  was  buried  in  oblivion,  >  and  the  world  the  word  of  God — '  logon 
and  Plato  raised  it  up.    He  constructed  l  tou  Theou.' 

his  edifice  in  the  air,  but  on  the  model  of  >  As  to  Flavins  Josephus,  he  was  a  man 
Timeus.  |l  of  war  who  had  never  heard  speak  of  the 

He  admits  three  divine  essences :  the  >  logos,  and  who  held  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Father,  the  Supreme  Creator,  the  Parent  >  Pharisees,  who  were  solely  attached  to 
of  other  gods,  is  the  first  essence.  *,  their  traditions. 

The  second  is  the  visible  God,  the  >      From  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  this 

ministerof  the  invisible  one;  the 'Word/ ^  Platonic  philosophy  proceeded  to  those 

tlie  understanding,  the  great  spirit.  I  of  Jerusalem.    Soon,  all  the  school  of 

The  third  is  the  world.  >  Alexandria,  which  was  the  only  learned 

It  is  true,  that  Plato  sometimes  says  >  one,  was. Platonic;  and  Christians  who 

quite  different  and  even  quite  contrary  ;  philosophised,  no  longer  spoke  of  any* 

things ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Greek  i  thing  but  the  logos. 

philosophers ;  and  Plato  has  made  use  of  |      We  know  that  it  was  in  disputes  of 

bis  right  more  than  any  of  the  ancients  >  that  time  the  same  as  in  those  of  the  pre- 

or  moderns.  <  sent.    To  one  badly  understood  passage* 

A  Greek  wind  vrafted  these  philosophi-  >  was  tacked  another  unintelligible  one,  to 

Qal  clouds  from  Athens  to  Alexandria,  a  \  which  it  had  no  relation.    A  second  was 

town  prodigiously  infatuated  with  two  )  inferred  from  them,  a  third  was  falsified* 

things — money  and    chimeras.     There  Tand  they  &bricated  whole  books  which 

were  Jews  in  Alexandria,  who,  having  ^  they  attributed  to  authors  respected  by 

made  their  fortunes,  turned  philosophers.  I  the  multitude.    We  have  seen  an  hun- 

Metaphysics  have  this  advantage,  that )  dred  examples  of  it  in  the  article  Ayo- 

they  require  no  very  troublesome  preliini-  \  crtpha. 

naries.  We  may  know  all  about  tliera  |  Dear  reader,  for  heaven's  sake  cast  your 
without  having  learned  anything;  and  >  eyes  on  this  passageof  Clement. the  Alez- 
a  little  to  those  who  have  at  once  subtle  \  andrian  :— 

and  very  false  minds,  will  go  a  great  \  "  When  Plato  says,  that  it  is  difficult 
wuy.  ^  to  know  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  he 

Philo  the  Jew  was  a  philosopher  of  this  \  demonstrates  by  that,  not  only  that  the 
kind ;  he  was  contemporary  with  Jesus  \  world  has  been  engendered,  but  that  it 
Christ;  but  he  has  the  misfortune  of  not  >  has  been  engendered,  as  the  Son  of 
Knowing  him  any  more  than  Josephus  i  God.'* 
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Do  you  understand  these  logomachies, 
these  equivoques  ?  Do  you  see  the  least 
light  in  this  chaos  of  obscure  expres- 
sions? 

Oh,  Locke  I  Locke !  come  and  define 
these  terms.  In  all  these  Platonic  dis- 
putes, I  believe  there  was  not  a  single 
one  understood.  They  distinguished  two 
words,  the  *  logos  endiathetos,' — ^the  word 
in  thought,  and  the  word  produced — 
'  logos  prophorikos.'  They  had  the  eter- 
nity of  a  word,  and  the  prolation^  the 
emanation  from  another  word. 

The  book  of  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
an  ancient  monument  of  fraud,  but  also 
an  ancient  depository  of  these  obscure 
times,  expresses  itself  thus  : — 

•*  The  rather,  who  is  anterior  to  all 
generation,  all  commencement,  having 
created  all  by  his  only  Son,  has  engen- 
dered this  Son  without  a  medium,  by  his 
will  and  his  power." 

Afterwards  Origen  advanced,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  created  by  the  Son,  by 
the  word. 

AAer  that  came  Eusebius  of  Cssarea, 
who  taught,  that  the  spirit  paraclete  is 
neither  of  Father  nor  Son. 

The  advocate  Lactantius  flourished  in 
that  time. 

"The  Son  of  God,"  says  he,  "is  the 
word,  as  the  other  angels  are  the  spirits 
of  God.  The  word  is  a  sphit  uttered  by 
a  significant  voice,  the  spirit  proceeding 
from  the  nose,  and  the  wora  from  the 
mouth.  It  follows,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
other  angels ;  those  being  emanated  like 
tacit  and  silent  spirits ;  while  the  Son, 
being  a  spirit  proceeding  from  the  mouth, 
possesses  sound  and  voice  to  preach  to 
the  people." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Lactantius 

f  leaded  his  cause  in  a  strange  manner. 
t  was  truly  reasoning  k  la  rlato,  and 
▼ery  powerful  reasoning. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  among  the 

very  violent  disputes  on  tlie  Trinity,  this 

famous  verse  was  inserted  in  the  First 

Epistle  of  St.  John : — 

"  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
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earth— the  word  or  s^nrit,  the  water,  and 
the  blood ;  and  these  three  are  one.'' 

Those  who  pretend  that  this  verse  is 
truly  St.  John's,  are  much  more  embar- 
rassed than  those  who  deny  it ;  for  they 
must  explain  it. 

St  Augustin  says,  that  the  spirit  signi* 
fies  the  Father,  water  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  by  blood  is  meant  the  Wond.  This 
explanation  is  fine,  but  it  still  leaves  a 
little  confusion. 

St.  Irensus  goes  much  farther;  he  says, 
that  Rahab,  the  prostitute  of  Jericho,  in 
concealing  three  spies  of  the  people  of 
God,  concealed  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  which  is  strong,  but  not 
consistent. 

On  the  other  hand,the  greatand  learned 
Origen  confounds  us  in  a  different  way. 
The  following  is  one  of  many  of  his  pas- 
sages:— 

"  The  Son  is  as  much  below  tlie  Father 
as  he  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  above  the 
most  noble  creatures." 

What  can  be  said  after  that  ?  How 
can  we  help  confessing,  with  grief,  that 
nobody  understands  it?  How  can  we 
help  confessing,  that  from  the  first — from 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  Ebionites, 
those  men  so  mortified  and  so  pious,  who 
always  revert^l  Jesus  though  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph — ^until  the 
great  controversy  of  Athanasius,  the  Pla- 
tonism  of  the  Trinity  was  always  a  sub- 
ject of  quarrels.  A  supreme  judge  was 
absolutely  required  to  decide,  and  he  was 
at  last  found  in  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
council  afterwards  produced  new  factions 
and  wars* 

EXPLANATION  OF  TBE  TRINTT,  ACCORD- 
IMG  TO  ABAUZIT. 

"  We  can  speak  with  exactness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  union  exists  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  only  by  relating  the 
three  opinions  wfiich  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  making  reflections  on  each 
of  them, 

"  Opinum  cfthe  Orthodox. 

"  The  first  opinion  it  that  of  the  ortho- 
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dox.  They  establish — Ist.  A  distinction 
of  three  persons  in  the  divine  essence,  be- 
fore the  cominffof  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world ;  2dly.  ?rhat  the  second  of  these 
persons  is  united  to  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  3rdly,  That  the  union  is 
so  strict,  that  by  it,  Jesus  Christ  is  God ; 
that  we  can  attribute  to  him  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  all  divine  perfections ; 
and  that  we  can  adore  him  with  a  supreme 
worship. 


« 


Opinion  of  the  Unitarians, 

<<  The  second  is  that  of  the  Unitarians. 
Not  conceiving  the  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Divinity,  they  establish — 1st.  That 
divinity  is  united  to  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ;  2dly.  That  this  union  is 
such  that  we  can  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God;  that  we  can  attribute  to  him  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  all  divine  per- 
fections, and  adore  him  with  a  supreme 
worship. 


*^  Opinion  of  the  Socinians, 

*'The  third  o][)inion  is  that  of  the  So- 
Ginians,  who,  like  the  Unitarians,  not 
conceiving  any  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Divinity,  establish — 1st.  That  divi- 
nity is  united  to  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ;  2dly.  That  this  union  is 
very  strict;  3dly.  That  it  is  not  such  that 
we  can  call  Jesus  Christ  God,  or  attribute 

divtte  perfections  and  the  creation  to  i     ,,  _  ^     .  ..     rrw.  .  a^ 

himTor  adore  him  with  a  supreme  wor-  \       Reflections  on  the  Third  Optnwn. 

''The  third  opinion,  besides  being  very 


establish  a  distinction  of  which  we  have 
no  idea.  There  is  no  appearance,  thai 
to  imagine  a  distinction  in  God,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  idea,  Scripture  would 
put  men  in  danger  of  becoming  idolaters, 
by  multiplying  the  Divinity.  It  is  be- 
sides surprising  that  this  distinction  of 
persons  having  always  existed,  it  should 
only  be  since  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  it  has  been  revealed,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  know  them. 

"  Reflections  on  the  Second  Opinion, 

**  There  is  not  indeed  so  great  danger 
of  precipitating  men  into  idolatry  in  the 
second  opinion  as  in  the  first ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  it.  Indeed,  as  by  the  nature  of  the 
union  which  it  establishes  between  Di- 
vinity and  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  can  call  him  God  and  worship 
him,  but  there  are  two  objects  of  adoration 
— Jesus  Christ  and  God.  I  confess  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  God  whom  we  should 
worship  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  who  knows 
not  the  extreme  inclination  which  men 
have  to  change  invisible  objects  of  worship 
into  objects  which  fell  under  the  senses,  or 
at  least  under  the  imagination  ?  an  inclina- 
tion which  they  will  here  gratify  without 
the  least  scruple,  since  they  say  that  Di- 
vinity is  personally  united  to  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


ship ;  and  they  think,  that  all  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  mav  be  explained 
without  admittmg  any  of  these  thmgs. 

*^  Reflections  on  the  First  Opinion. 

**  In  the  distinction  which  is  made  of 
three  persons  in  the  Divinity,  we  either 
retain  the  common  idea  of  persons,  or  we 
do  not.  If  we  retain  the  common  idea  of 
persons,  we  establish  three  gods  ;  that  is 
certain.  If  we  do  not  establish  the  ordi- 
nary idea  of  three  persons,  it  is  no  longer 
any  more  than  a  distinction  of  properties ; 
wAch  agrees  vrith  the  second  opinion. 
Or  if  we  will  not  allow  that  it  is  a  distinc- 
tiou  of  penoQS,  property  speaking,  we 


simple  and  conformable  to  the  ideas  of 
reason,  is  not  subject  to  any  similar  danger 
of  throwing  men  into  idolatry.  Though 
by  this  opinion  Jesus  Christ  can  be  no 
more  than  a  simple  man,  it  need  not  be 
feared,  that  by  that  he  can  be  confounded 
vrith  prophets  or  saints  of  the  first  order. 
In  this  sentiment  there  always  remaiiis  a 
difference  between  them  and  him.  As  we 
can  imagine,  almost  to  the  utmost,  the  de- 
grees of  union  of  divinitjr  with  a  man,  so 
we  can  conceive,  that  m  particular  the 
union  of  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  has  so 
high  a  degree  of  knowledge,  power,  feli- 
city, perfiMBtioD,  and  dignity,  that  there  li 
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always  an  immense  distance  between  him 
and  me  greatest  prophets.  It  remains  only 
to  see  whether  this  opinion  can  agree  with 
Scripture,  and  whether  it  be  true  that  the 
tiUe  of  God,  divine  perfections,  creation, 


ing  of  these  words.  He  should  have 
said.— Tell  me  what  you  understand 
by  being  kins  ?  how  are  you  bom  to  be 
king,  and  to  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ? 
It  is  said  that  you  can  only  arrive  at  the 


and  supreme  worship,  are  not  attributed  j  ear  of  kings  with  difficuhy ;  I,  who  am 


to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospels. 

It  was  for  the  philosopher  Abauzit  to 
see  all  this.  For  myself  I  submit,  with 
my  heart  and  mouth  and  pen,  to  all  that 
the  Catholic  church  has  decided, and  to  all 
all  that  it  may  decide  on  any  other  such 
dogma.  I  will  add  but  one  word  more  on 
the  Trinity,  which  is  a  decision  of  Calvin's 
that  we  have  on  this  mystery.  This 
is  it: — 

**  In  case  any  person  prove  heterodcs, 
and  scruples  using  the  words  Trinity  and 
Person,  we  believe  not  that  this  can  be  a 
reason  for  rejecting  him ;  we  should  sup- 
port him  without  driving  him  from  the 
dturch,  and  without  exposing  him  to  any 
censure  as  a  heretic." 

It  was  after  such  a  solemn  declaration 
as  this,  that  John  Calvin — ^the  aforesaid 
Calvin,  the  son  of  a  cooper  of  Noyon — 
caused  Michael  Servetus  to  be  burnt  at 
Geneva  by  a  slow  fire  with  green  fiiggots. 


TRUTH. 

*'  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Ait 
tliou  a  king  then?  Jesus  answered. 
Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end 
was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  hear  wit- 
ness unto  truth :  every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  m^  voice.  Pilate  saith 
unto  him,  What  is  truth  ?  and  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  went  out,"  &c.  (St. 
John,  chap,  xviii.) 

It  is  a  pity  for  mankind  that  Pilate 
went  out,  without  hearing  the  reply :  we 
should  then  have  known  what  truth  is. 
Pilate  was  not  very  curious.  The  ac- 
cused, brought  before  him,  told  him  that 
he  was  king,  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  king, 
and  he  informs  himself  not  how  diis  can 
be.  He  was  supreme  judge  in  the  name 
of  Cffisar,  he  had  the  power  of  the  sword, 
bis  duty  was  to  penetrate  into  the  mean- 


8  judge,  have  always  had  extreme  trouble 
in  discovering  it.  Inform  me,  whilst; 
your  enemies  cry  outside  against  you ; 
and  you  will  render  me  the  greatest  ser- 
vice ever  rendered  to  a  judge.  I  would 
rather  learn  to  know  the  troth,  than  con- 
descend to  the  tumultuous  demand  of  the 
Jews,  who  wish  me  to  hang  you. 

We  doubtless  dare  not  pretend  to 
guess  what  the  author  of  all  truth  would 
have  said  to  Pilate. 

Should  he  have  said,  **  Truth  is  an  ab- 
stract word  which  most  men  use  indiffer- 
ently in  their  books  and  judgements,  for 
error  and  fidsehood?"  This  definition 
would  be  wonderiuUy  convenient  to  all 
makers  of  systems.  Thus  the  word  wis- 
dom is  often  taken  for  folly,  and  ml  for 
nonsense. 

Humanly  speaking,  let  us  define  truth, 
to  better  understand  that  which  is  de- 
clared—such as  it  is. 

Suppose  that  six  months  only  had  been 
taken  to  t^tch  Pilate  the  truths  of  l<^c : 
he  would  doubtless  have  made  this  con- 
cluding syllogism : — A  man's  life  should 
not  have  been  taken  away  who  has  only 
preached  a  good  doctrine ;  now  he  who 
is  brought  before  me,  aocordingr  even  to 
his  enemies,  has  often  preached  an  ex- 
cellent doctrine ;  therefore  he  should  not 
be  punished  with  death. 

He  might  also  have  inferred  this  other 
argument — My  duty  is  to  dissipate  the 
riots  of  a  seditious  people,  who  demand 
the  death  of  a  man  without  reason  or  ju- 
ridical form ;  now  such  are  the  Jews  on 
this  occasion;  therefore  I  should  send 
them  away,  and  break  up  their  assembly. 
We  take  for  granted  that  Pilate  knew 
arithmetic ;  we  will  not  therefore  speak 
of  these  kind  of  truths. 

As  to  mathematical  truths,  I  believe 
that  he  would  have  required  three  years 
at  least  before  he  would  have  been  ac- 
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quainted  vrith  trenscendent  geometry. 
The  truths  of  physics,  combined  with 
those  of  geometry,  would  have  required 
more  than  four  years.  We  eenerally 
consume  six  years  in  studying  £eology ; 
I  ask  twelve  for  Pilate,  considering  that 
he  was  a  Pagan,  and  that  six  years  would 
not  have  been  too  many  to  root  out  all 
his  old  errors,  and  six  more  to  put  him  in 
a  state  worthy  to  receive  the  bonnet  of  a 
doctor.  If  rilate  had  a  well  organized 
head,  I  would  only  have  demanded  two 
years  to  teach  him  metaphysical  truths, 
and  as  these  truths  are  necessarily  united 
with  those  of  morality,  I  flatter  myself 
that  in  less  than  nine  years  Pilate  would 
have  become  a  truly  learned  and  perfectly 
honest  man. 

Historical  Truths, 

I  should  afterwards  have  said  to 
Pilate,^Historical  truths  are  but  proba^ 
btlities.  If  you  have  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  it  is  to  you  a  truth,  which  you 
know  by  intuition,  by  sentiment ;  but  to 
us  who  live  near  the  desart  of  Syria,  it  is 
merely  a  probable  thing,  which  we  know 
by  hearsay.  How  can  we  form  a  per- 
suasion from  report  equal  to  that  of  a 
man,  who  having  seen  the  thing,  can 
boast  of  feeling  a  kind  of  certainty. 

He  who  has  heard  the  thing  told  by 
twelve  thousand  ocular  witnesses,  has 
only  twelve  thousand  probabilities  equal 
to  one  strong  one,  which  is  not  equal  to 
certainty. 

If  you  have  the  thing  from  only  one  of 
these  witnesses,  you  are  sure  of  nothing — 
you  must  doubt.  If  the  witness  is  dead, 
you  must  doubt  still  more,  for  you  can 
enlighten  yourself  no  further.  If  from 
several  deceased  witnesses,  you  are  in 
the  same  state. 

If  from  those  to  whom  the  witnesses 
have  only  spoken,  the  doubt  is  still  aug- 
mented. 

From  generation  to  generation  the 
doubt  augments,  and  the  probability 
diminishes,  and  the  probability  is  soon 
reduced  to  zero. 


Of  the  Degrees  of  Truths  accordiag  io 
which  the  Accused  are  judged. 

We  can  be  made  accountable  to  justice 
either  for  deeds  or  words. 

If  for  deeds,  they  must  be  as  certain«s 
will  be  the  punishment  to  which  you  will 
condemn  the  prisoner ;  if,  for  example, 
you  have  but  twenty  probabilities  against 
him,  these  twenty  probabilities  cannot 
equal  the  certainty  of  his  de^th.  If  yoa 
would  have  as  many  probaulities  as  are 
required  to  be  sure  that  you  shed  not  in- 
nocent blood,  they  must  be  the  fruit  of 
the  unanimous  evidences  of  wimesses  who 
have  no  interest  in  deposing.  From  this 
concourse  of  probabilities,  a  strong  opin- 
ion will  be  formed,  which  will  serve  to 
excuse  your  judgement ;  but  as  you  will 
never  have  entire  certainty,  yon  cannot 
flatter  yourself  with  knowing  the  truth 
periiectly.  Consequently  you  should 
always  lean  towards  mercy  rather  than 
towards  rigour. 

If  it  concerns  only  fiicts,  from  which 
neither  manslaughter  nor  mutilation  have 
resulted,  it  is  evident  that  you  should 
neither  cause  the  accused  to  be  put  to 
death  nor  mutilated. 

If  the  questions  is  only  of  words,  it  is 
still  more  evident  that  you  should  not 
cause  one  of  your  fellow-creatures  to  be 
hanffed  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
used  his  tongue ;  for  all  the  words  in  the 
world  being  but  agitated  air,  at  least  if 
\  they  have  not  caused  murder,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  condemn  a  man  to  death  for 
having  agitated  the  air.    Put  all  the  idle 
words  which  have  been  uttered  into  one 
scale,  and  in  the  other  the  blood  of  a 
man,  the  blood  will  weigh  down.    Now, 
if  he  who  has  been  brought  before  you  is 
only  accused  of  some  words  which  his 
enemies  have  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  repeat  these  words 
to  him,  which  he  will  explain  in  the  sense 
be  intended ;  but  to  deliver  an  innocent 
man  to  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious 

Sunishment,  for  words  that  his  enemies 
o  not  comprehend,  is  too  barbarous. 
You  make  the  life  a  man  of  no  more  im« 
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portance  than  that  of  a  lizard;  and  too 
many  judges  Tesemble  you. 

TYRANNY. 

The  sovereign  is  called  a  tyrant  who 
knows  no  laws  but  his  caprice;  who 
takes  the  property  of  his  suojects,  and 
ifterwards  enlists  them  to  go  and  take 
that  of  his  neighbours.  We  have  none 
of  these  tyrants  in  Europe.  We  distin- 
guish the  tyranny  of  one  and  that  of 
many.  The  tyranny  of  sereral,  b  that  of 
a  body  which  would  invade  the  rights  of 
other  bodies,  and  which  would  exercise 
despotism  by  favour  of  laws  which  it 
corrupts,  ^feitber  are  there  any  tyran- 
nies of  this  kind  in  Europe. 

Under  what  tyranny  snould  vou  like 
best  to  live?  Under  none;  but  if  I 
must  choose,  I  should  less  detest  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  single  one,  than  that  of  many. 
A  despot  has  always  some  good  moments ; 
an  assemblage  of  despots,  never.  If  a 
tyrant  does  me  an  injustice,  I  can  disarm 
him  through  his  mistress,  his  confessor, 
or  his  page ;  but  a  company  of  tyrants  is 
inaccessible  to  ail  seductions.  When 
they  are  not  unjust,  they  are  harsh,  and 
they  never  dispense  favours.  If  I  have 
hut  one  despot,  I  am  at  liberty  to  set 
myself  against  a  wall  when  I  see  him 
pass,  to  prostrate  myself,  or  to  strike  my 
forehead  against  the  ground,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  couiftry ;  but  if  there 
is  a  company  of  a  hundred  tyrants,  I  am 
liable  to  repeat  this  ceremony  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  which  is  very  tiresome  to 
those  who  have  not  supple  joints,  If  I 
have  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  our  lords,  I  am  crushed ;  if  I  com- 
plain against  a  relation  of  the  relations 
of  any  one  of  our  lords,  I  am  ruined. 
How  must  I  act?  I  fear  that  in  this 
world  we  are  reduced  to  being  either  the 
anvil  or  the  hammer ;  happy  at  least  is 
he  who  escapes  this  alternative. 

TYRANT. 

*  Tybankos*  formerly  **  he  who  had 
contrived  to  drew  the  principal  authority 
to  himself;''  as  *  king,^  *  Basileus,'  signi- 


fied '^  he  who  was  charged  with  relating 
a&irs  to  the  senate.'' 

The  acceptations  of  words  change  with 
time.  Idiot  at  first  meant  only  an  her- 
mit, an  isolated  man :  in  time  it  became 
synonymous  with  fool. 

At  present  the  name  of  tyrant  is  given 
to  an  usurper,  or  to  a  king  who  commits 
violent  and  unjust  actions. 

Cromwell  was  a  tyrant  of  both  thesa 
kinds.  A  citizen  who  usurps  the  supreme 
authority,  who  in  spite  of  all  laws  sup« 
presses  the  house  of  peers,  is  without 
doubt  an  usurper.  A  general  who  cuts 
the  throat  of  a  king,  his  prisoner  of  war, 
at  once  violates  what  is  called  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  those  of  humanity. 

Charles  I.  was  not  a  tyrant,  though 
the  victorious  &ction  gave  him  that  name; 
he  was,  it  is  said,  obstinate,  weak,  and 
ill-adrised.  I  will  not  be  certain,  for  I 
did  not  know  him  ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
he  was  very  unfortunate. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  tyrant  in  his  go- 
vernment as  in  his  family,  and  alike 
covered  with  the  blood  of  two  innocent 
wives,  and  that  of  the  most  virtuous  citi- 
zens ;  he  merits  the  execrations  of  pos- 
terity. Yet  he  was  not  punished,  and 
Charles  I.  died  on  a  scaffold. 

Elizabeth  committed  an  act  of  tyranny, 
and  her  parliament  one  of  infamous  weak- 
ness, in  causing  Queen  Mary  Stuart  to  be 
assassinated  by  an  executioner ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  her  government  she  was  not  ty- 
rannical ;  she  was  clever  and  manceuvring, 
but  prudent  and  strong. 

Richard  III.  was  a  barbarous  tyrant ; 
but  he  was  punished. 

Pope  Alexander  Vl.  was  a  more  exe- 
crable tyrant  than  any  of  these,  and  he 
was  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings. 
.  Christian  II.  was  as  wicked  a  tyrant  as 
Alexander  VI.  and  was  punished,  but 
not  sufficiently  so. 

If  we  were  to  reckon  Tutkish,  Greek, 
and  Roman  tyrants,  we  should  find  as 
many  fortunate  as  the  contrary.  When 
I  say  fortunate,  I  speak  accoitling  to  the 
vulgar  prejudice,  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  according  to  appearances; 
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for  that  they  can  be  really  happy,  that 
their  minds  can  be  contented  and  tran- 
quil, appears  to  me  to  be  impossible. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  eTidently  a 
tyrant  in  a  double  sense.  In  the  north 
of  England  he  usurped  the  crown  of  the 
Roman  empire,  at  ttie  head  of  some  fo- 
reign legions,  notwithstanding  all  the  laws, 
and  in  spite  of  the  senate  and  people, 
who  legitimately  elected  Maxentios.  He 
passed  all  his  life  in  crime,  Toluptuous- 
ness,  fraud,  and  imposture.     He  was 


Charlemagne.  It  is  true  that  such  is  4Im 
opinion  of  Guagin  and  of  Gilles  de  Beau* 
Tats ;  but  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  con- 
temporary authors, — as  Eginhard,  Almon^ 
Reginon,  and  Sigebert,  make  no  mention 
of  this  establi&ment, — ^Pasquier,  and 
Du  Tillet  esqpressly  assert,  that  it  com- 
menced in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the 
reigns  of  Lewis  the  Young  and  of  Philip 
Augustus. 

Moreover,  the  first  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity were  drawn  up  by  Robert  de 


not  punished,  but  was  he  happy  ?  God  }  Coceon,  legate  of  the  pope  in  the  year 
knows ;  but  I  know  that  lus  subjects  1 18>5,  whti£  jproves  thai  it  received  from 
were  not  so.  \  the  first  the  ionn  it  retains  at  present  $ 

The  great  Theodosius  was  the  most )  because  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  of  the 
abominable  of  tyrants,  when,  under  pre-  I  year  1231,  makes  mention  of  masters  of 
fence  of  giving  a  feast,  he  caused  fifteen  i  theology,  masters  of  law,  physicians,  and 
thousand  RooAn  citizens  to  be  murdered  s  Uistly,  artists.  The  name  '  university' 
in  the  circus,  with  their  wives  and  chil«-  { originated  in  the  supposition  that  these 
dren,  and  when  he  added  to  this  horror  )  four  bodies,  termed  Acuities,  constituted 
the  fimcy  of  passine  some  months  without !  an  universality  of  studies ;  that  is  to  aay, 
going  to  tire  hims^f  at  high  mass.  This  ;  that  they  comprehended  all  which  could 
Theodosius  has  almost  ^n  placed  in    be  cultivated. 

the  rank  of  the  blessed ;  but  I  should  be  The  popes,  by  the  means  of  these  es- 
very  sorry  if  he  was  happy  on  earth.  In  tablishments,  of  the  decisions  of  which 
all  cases  it  would  be  well  to  assure  tyrants  they  made  themselves  judges,  became 
that  they  will  never  be  happy  in  this  masters  of  the  instruction  of  the  people ; 
world,  as  it  is  well  to  make  our  stewards  and  the  same  spirit  which  made  the  per^ 
and  cooks  believe  that  they  will  be  mission  granted  to  the  members  of^the 
eternally  damned  if  they  rob  us.  Parliament  of  Paris  to  inter  themselvea 

The  tyrants  of  the  Lower  Greek  em-  I  in  the  habits  of  Ckmieliers,  be  regarded 
|nre  were  almost  all  dethroned  or  assas-  i  as  an  especial  favour  (as  related  in  the 
sinated  by  one  another.  All  these  great  article  Qubte)  dictated  the  degrees  pro- 
offenders  were  by  turns  the  executioners  nounced  by  that  sovereign  court  a^^unat 
of  human  and  divine  vengeance.  itll  who  dared  to  oppose  an  unintelligible 

Among  the  Turkish  tyrants,  we  see  as  scholastic  system,  which,  according  lo 
many  dep<Med  as  those  who  die  in  pos-    the  confession  of  the  Abb^  Triteme^  was 


session  of  the  throne. 

With  regard  to  subaltern  tyrants,  or 
the  lower  order  of  monsters  who  burden 
their  masters  with  the  execration  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  the  number  of 
these  Hamans,  these  Sejanuses,  is  infi- 
nite. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Du  BouLAi,  in  his  History  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  adopts  the  old,  un- 
certain, not  to  say  fiibulous  tradition, 
which  carries  its  origm  to  the  time  of 


only  a  fiEdse  science  that  had  vitiated  re- 
ligion. In  fact,  that  which  Constantine 
had  only  insinuated  with  respect  to  the 
Cumean  Sibyl,  has  been  expressly  asserted 
of  Aristotle.  Cardinal  Pallavidni  sup* 
ported  the  maxim  of  I  know  not  what 
monk  Paul,  who  pleasantly  observed, 
that  without  Aristotle  the  church  would 
have  been  deficient  in  some  of  her  articles 
offiuth. 

Thus  the  celebrated  Ramus,  bavins 
composed  two  works  in  whidi  he  <H>posed 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  taught  in  tne  uni« 
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"Tcnities,  w6uld  haTe  been  aicrificed  to  ( tioD  €if  it,  eigh^  umTeruties  passed  the 
the  fury  of  his  ignorant  tirtl  had  not  King  j  same  decree  as  the  Sorbonne  in  the  four- 
Francis  I.  refenred  to  his  own  judgment  |  teentli  century ;  to  wit,  that  when  the 
the  process  commenced  in  Paris  between  |  cap  of  a  doctor  was  bestowed,  the  candi- 
Ramus  and  Anthony  Oovea.  One  of  { date  should  be  made  to  swear  that  he 
the  principal  complaints  against  Ramus  j  will  maintain  the  immaculate  conception 
related  to  the  manner  in  wUch  he  taught  i  of  the  Viigin  Mary ;  which  he  did  not 
his  disciples  to  pronounce  the  letter  Q.    i  regard  however  as  an  article  of  faith,  but 

Ramus  was  not  the  only  disputant  I  as  a  catholic  and  pious  opinion. 
Dersecuted  for  these  grave  absurdities.  | 
In  the  year  1624,  the  Parliament  of  v 
Paris  bamshed  from  its  district  three  per- ! 
•cos  who  wished   to   maintain    theses! 
openly  against  Aristotle.    Every  person  I 
was  forbidden  to  sell  or  to  circulate  the 
propositions  contained  in  these  theses,  on 
pain  of  corporal  punishment,  or  to  teach 
any  opinion  against  ancient  and  approved 
authors  on  pain  of  death. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
eonsecjuence  of  which  the  same  parlia- 
ment issued  a  decision  against  the  che- 
mists in  the  year  1629,  testified  that  it 
was  impossible  to  impeach  the  principles 
.of  Aristotle,  without  at  the  same  time  im- 
peaching those  of  the  scholastic  theology 
'received  by  the  church.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  faculty  having  issued,  in  1566, 
a  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  antimony, 
4aid  the  Parliament  having  confirmed  the 


USAGES. 

Contemptible  Customs  do  not  always 
imply  a  contemptible  Nation. 

There  are  cases  in  which  we  must  not 
judge  of  a  nation  by  its  usages  and  popu- 
lar superstitions.  Suppose  Cssar,  after 
having  conquered  Egypt,  wishing  to 
make  commerce  flourish  in  the  Roman 
empire,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  China 
by  the  port  of  Arsinoe,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Emperor 
y  venti,  the  first  of  the  name,  then  reigned 
in  China ;  the  Chinese  annals  represent 
him  to  us  as  a  very  wise  and  learned 
prince.  After  receiving  the  ambassadors 
of  Caesar  with  all  Chinese  politeness,  he 
secretly  informs  himself  through  his  inter- 
preter of  the  customs,  the  usages,  sciences, 
and  religion  of  the  Roman  people ;  as 


-said  decree,  Paumier  de  Caen,  a  gr^t  \  celebrated  in  the  west  as  the  Chinese 
chemist  and  celebrated  phjrsictan  of  |  people  are  in  the  east.  He  first  learns 
Paris,  for  not  conforming  to  it,  was  de-  { that  their  priests  have  regulated  their 
graded  in  the  year  1609.    Lastly,  anti-  \  years  in  so  absurd  a  manner,  that  the  sun 


'mony  being  anerwards  inserted  in  the 
hock  of  medicines,  composed  by  order  (tf 
the  fiiculty  in  the  year  1637,  the  said  fiir 
culty  permitted  the  use  of  it  in  1666,  a 
4ientiuy  after  having  forbidden  it,  which 
decision  the  parliament  confirmed  bv  a 
new  decree.  Thus  the  university  &1- 
lowed  the  example  of  the  church,  which 
finaUy  proacribed  the  doctrine  of  Anus, 
under  pain  of  death,  and  approved  the 
word  *  consubstantial,'  which  it  had  pre- 
viottdy  condemned,— €LB  we  have  seen  in 
the  article  Couxcils. 

What  we  have  observed  of  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Paris,  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea 


has  already  entered  the  celestial  signs  of 
spring  when  the  Romans  celebrate  the 
first  feasts  of  winter.  He  learns  that  this 
nation  at  a  great  expense  supports  a  col- 
lege of  priests,  who  know  exactly  the 
time  in  which  they  must  embark,  and 
yrhea  they  should  give  battle,  by  the  in-* 
spection  of  a  bullodi's  liver,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  fowls  eat  grain.  This  sacred 
science  was  formerly  taught  to  the  Ro* 
mans  by  a  little  god  named  Tages,  who 
came  out  of  the  earth  in  Tuscany.  These 
people  adore  a  supreme  and  only  God, 
whom  they  always  call  very  great  and 
very  good  God;  yet  they  have  built  a 


of  other  universities,  of  which  it  was  re-   temple  to  a  courtezan  named  Flora,  and 
girded  as  the  model.    In  fact,  in  imitik  t  th«  good  women  of  Rome  have  almost 
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all  little  gods— penates — ^in  their  houses, 
about  four  or  fire  inches  high.  One  of 
these  little  divinities  is  the  goddess  of  bo- 
soms, another  that  of  posteriors.  They 
have  even  a  penate  whom  they  call  the 
ffod  Peditum.  The  emperor  Yventi 
Began  to  laugh :  and  Uie  tribunals  of 
Nankin  at  first  think  with  him,  that  the 
Roman  ambassadors  are  knaves  or  im- 
postors, who  have  taken  the  title  of 
envoys  of  the  Roman  republic;  but  as 
the  emperor  is  as  just  as  be  is  polite,  he 
has  particular  conversations  with  them. 
He  tnen  learns  that  the  Roman  priests 
were  very  ignorant,  but  that  Caesar  ac- 
tually rdbrmed  the  calendar.  Iliey 
confess  to  him,  that  the  college  of  augurs 
was  established  in  the  time  of  their  early 
barbarity,  that  they  have  allowed  this 
ridiculous  institution,  become  dear  to  a 
people  long  ignorant,  to  exist,  but  that  all 
sensible  people  laugh  at  the  augurs ;  that 
Cesar  never  consulted  them ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  a  very  great  man 
named  Cato,  no  augur  could  ever  look 
another  in  the  fttce  without  laughing;  and 
finally,  that  Cicero,  the  greatest  orator 
and  best  philosopher  of  Rome,  wrote  a 
little  work  against  the  augurs,  entitled 
*  Of  Divination,'  in  which  he  delivers  up 
to  eternal  ridicule  all  the  predictions  and 
sorceries  of  soothsayers  with  which  the 
earth  is  in&tuated.  The  emperor  of 
China  has  the  curiosity  to  read  tnis  book 
of  Cicero ;  the  interpreters  translate  it ; 
and  in  consequence  he  admires  at  once 
the  book  and  the  Roman  republic. 

VAMPIRES. 

What  1  is  it  in  our  eighteeenth  cen- 
tury that  vampires  exist?  Is  it  after  the 
reigns  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  Trenchard, 
ana  Collins?  Is  it  under  those  of 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  St.  Lambert,  and 
Dudos,  that  we  believe  in  vampires,  and 
that  the  reverend  Father,  Dom  Calmet, 
benedictine  priest  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Vannes,  and  St.  Hidulphe,  Abb^  of 
Senon,— an  abbey  of  an  hundred  tliou- 
sand  livres  a  year,  in  the  neighl>ourhood 
of  twa  other  abbeys  of  the  same  revenue^ 


— has  printed  and  reprinted  the  history 
of  vampires,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Sorbonne,  signed  Marcilli? 

These  vampires  were  corpses,  who 
went  out  of  their  graves  at  night  to  suck 
the  blood  of  the  living,  either  at  their 
throats  or  stomachs,  af)^  which  they  re* 
turned  to  their  cemeteries.  The  persona 
so  sucked  waned,  grew  pale,  and  fell  into 
consumptions ;  while  the  sucking  corpses 
grew  faXy  got  rosy,  and  enjoyed  an  excel- 
lent appetite.  It  was  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and 
Lorraine,  that  the  dead  made  this  good 
cheer.  We  never  heard  speak  of  vampires 
in  London,  nor  even  at  Paris.  I  confess, 
that  in  both  these  cities  there  were  stock- 
jobbers, brokers,  and  men  of  busineas, 
who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  in 
broad  daylight ;  but  they  were  not  dead, 
though  corrupted.  These  true  suckers 
lived  not  in  cemeteries,  but  in  very  agree- 
able palaces. 

Who  would  believe,  that  we  derive 
the  idea  of  vampires  from  Greece  ?  NoC 
from  the  Greece  of  Alexander,  Aristotle^ 
Plato,  Epicurus,  and  Demosthenes ;  but 
from  Christian  Greece,  unfortunately 
schismatic. 

For  a  long  time.  Christians  of  the 
Greek  rite  have  imagined  that  the  bodies 
of  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  buried 
in  Greece,  do  not  decay,  because  they 
are  excommunicated.  This  is  precisely 
the  contrary  to  that  of  we  Christians  of 
the  Latin  church,  who  believe  that  corpses 
which  do  not  corrupt  are  marked  with 
the  seal  of  eternal  beatitude.  So  much  so^ 
indeed,  that  when  we  have  paid  an  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  to  Rome,  to  give 
them  a  saint's  brevet,  we  adore  them  with 
the  worship  of  *  dulia'. 

The  Greeks  are  persuaded  that  these 
dead  are  sorcerers;  '^'ey  call  than 
'  broucolacas,'  or '  vroucolacas,'  according 
as  they  proaounce  the  second  letter  of 
tb?  Ql|.hnbet.  The  Greek  corpses  go 
u  ic  h<  uies  to  suck  the  blood  of  little 
chill- 1 ei^,  to  eai  vlie  supper  of  the  fathers 
and  niotliers,  diink  their  wine,  and  break 
all  the  furniture.     They  can  only  be  pat 
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to  rights  by  burning  them  when  they  are 
cau^t.  But  the  precaution  must  be 
taken  of  not  putting  them  into  the  fire 
until  after  their  hearts  are  torn  out,  which 
must  be  burnt  separately. 

The  eelebrated  Toumefort,  sent  into  the 
Levant  by  T^uis  XIV.,  as  well  as  so 
many  other  virtuosos,  was  witness  of  all 
the  acts  attributed  to  one  of  these  'brou- 
eolacas/  and  to  this  ceremony. 

After  slander,  nothing  is  communicated 
more  promptly  than  superstition,  &na- 
tioism,  sorcery,  caid  tales  of  those  raised 
Urom  the  dead.  There  were  broucolacas 
in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  some  among 
the  Polanders,  who  are  of  the  Romish 
church.  This  superstition  being  absent, 
they  acquired  it,  and  it  went  through  all 
the  east  of  Germany.  Nothing  was  spoken 
of  but  vampires,  from  1730  to  1735; 
diey  were  laid  in  wait  for,  their  hearts 
torn  out  and  burnt.  They  resembled  the 
ancient  martyrs — ^the  more  they  were 
burnt,  the  more  they  abounded. 

Finally,  Galmet  became  their  historian^ 
and  treated  vampires  as  he  treated  the 
Old  and  new  Testament,  by  relating 
faithftdly  all  that  has  been  said  before 
him.  ' 

The  most  curious  things,  in  my  opinion, 
were  the  verbal  suits  juridically  conaucted, 
concerning  the  dead  who  went  from  their 
tombs  to  suck  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
their  neighbourhood.  Calmet  relates, 
that  in  Hungary  two  officers,  <lelegated 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  assisted  by 
the  bailiff  of  the  place  and  an  executioner, 
held  an  inquest  on  a  vampire,  who  had 
been  dead  six  weeks,  and  who  sucked  all 
the  neighbourhood.  They  found  him  in 
his  coffin,  fresh  and  jolly,  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  asking  for  food.  The  bailiff 
passed  his  sentence ;  the  executioner  tore 
out  the  vampire's  heart,  and  burned  it, 
after  which  he  feasted  no  more. 

Who,  after  this,  dares  to  doubt  of  the 
resuscitated  dead,  with  which  our  ancient 
legends  are  filled,  and  of  all  the  miracles 
related  by  Bollandus,  and  the  sincere  and 
revered  Dom  Rutnart? 

You  will  find  stories  of  vamptm  in  the 
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Jewish  Letters  of  D'Argens^  whom  the 
Jesuit  authors  of  the  journal  of  Trevoux 
have  accused  of  believing  nothing.  It 
should  be  observed  how  they  triumph  in 
the  history  of  the  vampire  of  Hungary ; 
how  they  thanked  God  and  the  Virgin 
for  having  at  last  converted  this  poor 
D'Argens,  the  chamberlain  of  a  king  who 
did  not  believe  in  vampires.  '*  Behold,'' 
said  they,  **  this  famous  unbeliever,  who 
dared  to  throw  doubts  on  the  appeamnce 
of  the  angel  to  the  Holy  Virgin ;  on  the 
star  which  conducted  the  magi ;  on  the 
cure  of  the  possessed ;  on  the  immersion 
of  two  thousand  swine  into  a  lake ;  on  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  full  moon  ;  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  who  walked 
in  Jerusalem ; — his  heart  is  softened,  his 
mind  is  enlightened:  he  believes  in  vam- 
pires." 

There  no  longer  remained  any  ques- 
tion, but  to  examine  whether  all  these 
dead  were  raised  by  their  own  virtue,  by 
the  power  of  God,  or  by  that  of  the  devil. 
Several  great  theologians  of  Lorraine,  of 
Moravia,  and  Hungary,  displayed  their 
opinions  and  their  science.  They  related 
all  that  Sl  Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
so  many  other  saints,  had  most  unintel- 
ligibly said  on  the  living  and  the  dead, 
lliey  related  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, which  are  found  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  them : — In 
the  city  of  Aubzal  in  Afirica,  a  young  man 
was  crushed  to  death  by  the  ruins  of  a 
wall ;  the  widow  imm^iately  invoked 
St.  Stephen,  to  whom  she  was  very  much 
devoted.  St.  Stephen  raised  him.  He 
was  asked  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other 
world.  Sirs,  said  he,  when  my  soul 
quitted  my  body,  it  met  an  infinity  of 
souls,  who  asked  it  more  questions  about 
this  world  than  you  do  on  the  other.  I 
went  I  know  not  whither,  when  I  met  St. 
Stephen,  who  said  to  me.  Give  back  that 
which  thou  hast  received.  I  answered. 
What  should  I  eive  back?  you  have  givea 
me  nothing.  He  repeated  three  timoji. 
Give  back  that  which  thou  hast  receivea. 
Then  I  comprehended  that  he  spgke  of 
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the  credo :  I  repeated  my  credo  to  hbn, 

and  suddenly  he  raised  me. 

Above  all,  they  quoted  the  stories  re* 
lated  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  the  life  of 
St.  Martin.  They  proved  that  St.  Mar- 
tin, with  some  others,  raised  up  a  coo- 
detuned  soul. 

But  all  these  stories,  however  true  they 
might  be,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  vampires  who  rose  to  suck  the  blood 
of  their  neighbours,  and  afterwards  re- 
placed themselves  in  their  coffins.  They 
looked  if  they  could  not  find  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  the  mythology,  some 
vampire  whom  they  could  qaote  as  an 
example ;  but  they  found  none.  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  the  dead  drank  and 
eat,  since  in  so  many  ancient  nations  food 
was  placed  on  their  tombs. 

The  difficulty  was  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  soul  or  the  body  of  the  dead 
which  ate.  It  was  decided  that  it  was 
both.  Delicate  and  unsubstantial  things, 
as  sweetmeats,  whipped  cream,  and  melt- 
ing fmita,  were  for  the  soul,  and  roast 
b^f  and  the  like  were  for  the  body. 

The  kings  of  Persia  were,  said  they, 
the  first  who  caused  themselves  to  be 
served  with  viands  after  their  death.  Al- 
most all  the  kings  of  the  present  day  imi- 
tate them  ;  but  they  are  the  monks  who 
eat  their  dinner  and  supper,  and  drink 
dieir  wine.  Thus,  properly  speaking, 
kings  are  not  vampires :  the  true  vam- 
pires are  the  monks,  who  eat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  kings  and  people. 

It  is  very  true,  that  St.  Stanislaus,  who 
had  bought  a  considerable  estate  from  a 
Polish  gentleman,  and  not  paid  him  for 
it,  being  brought  before  King  Boleslas, 
by  his  heirs,  raised  up  the  gentleman ; 
bujt  this  was  solely  to  get  quittance.  It 
is  not  said  that  he  gave  a  single  glass  of 
wine  to  the  seller,  who  returned  to  the 
other  worid  without  ifiavingeaten  or  drank, 
lliey  afterwards  treated  of  the  grand  ques- 
tion, whether  a  vampire  could  be  absolved 
who  died  excommunicated,  which  comes 
more  to  the  point. 

I  am  not  profound  enough  in  theology 
to^give  my  opinion  on  this  subject^  but  I 


would  willingly  be  for  abBolutiQii, 

in  all  doubtful  affiurs  we  should  take  the 

mildest  part. 

Odia  mtriaftiida,  terorvi  unidlMidt. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  thai  a  great 
part  of  Europe  has  been  infested  with 
vampires  for  live  or  six  years,  and  that* 
there  are  now  no  more ;  that  we  have  hvi 
Convulsionaries  in  France  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  we  have  them  no  looger ; 
that  we  have  had  demomaca  for  seventeen 
hundred  years,  but  have  them  bo  longer ; 
that  the  dead  have  been  raised  ever  since 
the  days  of  Hippolytus,  but  that  they  are 
raised  no  longer ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  have 
had  Jesuits  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Franoe, 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  but  that  we  have 
them  no  longer. 

VELETRI, 

A  itnall  l^own  of  Umbria,  nine  leagues 
from  Rome ;  and,  ineidentatljff  of'  the 
Divinity  of  Auguitus, 

Those  who  love  the  study  of  history 
are  glad  to  understand  by  what  title  a 
citizen  of  Veletri  govened  an  empire^ 
which  extended  from  Mount  Taurus  tp 
Mount  Atbtf,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  Ocean.  It  was  not  as  per- 
petual dictator;  this  title  had  been  too 
ntal  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus  bore 
it  only  eleven  days.  The  fear  of  perish- 
ing like  his  predeoessof ,  and  the  oouns(4s 
of  Agrippa,  induoed  him  to  take  other 
measures  :  he  insensibly  concentrated  in 
his  own  person  all  the  dignities  oC  the 
republic.  Thirteen  consulates,  the  tzi> 
bunate  renewed  in  his  favour  every  tax 
years,  the  name  of  prince  of  the  senate, 
that  of  imperator,  which  at  first  signified 
only  the  general  of  an  army,  but  to- 
which  it  was  known  how  to  bestow  a 
more  extensive  signification, — such  were  . 
the  titles  which  appeared  to  legitimate  his 
power. 

The  senate  lost  nothing  by  his  hon- 
ours, but  preserved  even  its  most  exten- 
sive rights.  Augustus  divided  with  it  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  but  letained 
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the  principal  for  htmself :  finally,  he  was 
master  of  the  public  treasury  and  the  toU 
diery,  and  in  met  sovereigfn. 

What  is  more  strange,  Julius  Caesar 
baring  been  enrolled  among  the  gods 
after  his  death,  Augustus  was  ordained 
god  while  liTiDg.  It  is  true  he  was  not 
altogether  a  god  in  Rome,  but  he  was 
so  in  the  provinces,  where  he  had  tem- 
ples and  priests.  The  abbey  of  Ainat  at 
Lyons  was  a  fine  temple  of  Augustus. 
Hoiaoe  says  to  him: — 

JtfiBdMfM  mm  pervomea  ponlarai  ini. 

That  is  to  say,  among  the  Romans  ex- 
isted courtiers  so  finished,  as  to  have 
small  altars  in  their  houses  dedicated  to 
Augustus.  He  was  therefore  canonized 
during  his  life,  and  the  name  of  god 
(divus)  became  the  tide  or  nickname  of 
all  the  succeeding  emperors.  Caligula 
constituted  himself  a  god  without  diffi- 
culty, and  was  worshipp^  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor  and  Pollux :  his  statue 
was  placed  between  those  of  the  twins, 
and  they  sacrificed  to  him  peacocks, 
pheasants,,  and  Numidian  fowls,  until 
the  ended  by  immolating  himself.  Nero 
bore  the  name  of  god,  before  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  slave. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  name 
of  *  god'  signified,  in  regard  to  theae  mon- 
sters, that  which  we  understand  by  it : 
the  blasphemy  could  not  be  carried  quite 
so  far,    'Divus'  precisely  answers    to 
'  sanctus.'    The  Augustan  list  of  pro- . 
scriptions,  and  the  filthy  epigram  against  \ 
Fulvia,  are  not  the  productions  of  a  di-  | 
vinity. 

.  There  were  twelve  conspiracies  against : 
this  gmd,  if  we  include  the  pretended  ^ 
plot  of  Cinna ;  but  none  of  them  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  of  all  the  wretches  who 
have  usurped  divine  honours,  Augustus 
wtts  doubtless  the  most  fortunate.  It 
was  he,  indeed,  who  actually  terminated 
the  Roman  republic ;  for  Caesar  was  dic- 
tator only  six  months,  and  Augustus 
reigned  forty  years.  It  was  during  his 
reign  tlia;  manners  changed  with  the  go-  , 


vemment.  Tlie  armies,  formerly  com- 
posed of  the  Roman  legions  and  people 
of  Italy,  were  in  the  end  made  up  from 
all  the  barbarians^  who  naturally  enough 
placed  emperors  of  their  own  country  on 
the  throne. 

In  the  third  century,  they  raised  up 
thirty  tyrants  at  one  time,  of  whom  some 
were  natives  of  Transylvania,  others  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  Diocle* 
sian  was  the  son  of  a  Dalmatian  slave ; 
Maximian  Hercules,  a  peasant  of  Sirmik  $ 
and  Theodosius,  a  native  of  Spain — not 
then  civilized. 

We  know  how  the  Roman  empire  was 
finally  destroyed;  how  the  Turks  have 
subiugated  one  half,  and  how  the  name 
of  the  other  still  subsists  among  the  Mar* 
comans  on  the  shores  of  die  Danube. 
The  most  singular  of  all  its  revolutiont 
however,  and  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
spectacles,  is  the  manner  in  which  its 
capital  is  governed  dnd  inhabited  at  this 
moment. 

VENALITY. 

Tbb  forger  of  whom  we  have  so  much 
spoken,  who  made  the  testament  of  C^r«>« 
(final  Richelieu,  says  in  chapter  iv.~^ 
"  That  it  would  be  much  better  to  allow 
venality  and  the  *  droit  annuel  *  to  con- 
tinue to  exist,  than  to  abolish  these  two 
establishments,  which  are  not  to  be 
chanffed  suddenly  without  shaking  the 
state.^' 

All  France  repeated,  and  believed  they 
rejpeated  after  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that 
the  sale  of  offices  of  Judicature  was  very 
advantageous. 

The  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  was  the  fira 
who,  still  believing  that  the  pretended 
testament  was  the  cardinal's,  dared  to 
say  in  his  observation  on  chapter  i  v. — 
"  The  cardinal  engaged  himself  on  a  bad 
subject,  in  maintaining  that  the  sale  of 
places  can  be  advantageous  to  tlie  state. 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  other- 
wise reimburse  all  the  charges." 

llius  this  abuse  appeared  to  every 
body,  not  only  irreformable,  but  usefiil. 
They  were  so  accustomed  to  this  oppro* 
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brium  that  they  did  not  feel  it ;  it  seemed 
eternal ;  yet  a  single  man  in  a  few  months 
has  oTerihrown  it. 

Let  us  therefore  repeat,  that  all  may 
be  done,  all  may  be  corected  ;  that  the 
great  fault  of  almost  all  who  govern,  is 
having  but  half  wills  and  half  means. 
If  Peter  the  Great  had  not  willed 
strongly,  two  thousand  leagues  of  coun- 
try would  still  be  barbarous. 

How  can  we  give  water  in  Paris  to 
diirty  thousand  houses  which  want  it? 
How  can  we  pay  the  debts  of  the  state  ? 
How  can  we  throw  off  the  dreaded  ty- 
ranny of  a  foreign  power,  which  is  not  a 
power,  and  to  which  we  pay  the  first 
fruits  as  a  tribute  ?  Dare  to  wbh  it,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  your  object  more  easily 
than  you  extirpated  the  Jesuits,  and 
purged  the  theatre  of  petits-maltres. 

VENICE ; 

AND,  INCIDENTALLY,  OF  LIBERTY. 

No  power  can  reproach  the  Venetians 
with  having  acquired  their  liberty  by  re- 
volt ;  none  can  say  to  them,  I  have  freed 
you — ^here  is  the  diploma  of  your  manu- 
mission. 

They  have  not  usurped  their  rights,  as 
Csesar  usurped  empire,  or  as  so  many 
bishops,  commencing  with  that  of  Rome, 
have  usurped  royal  rights.  They  are 
lords  of  Venice  (if  we  dare  use  the  au- 
dacious comparison)  as  God  is  lord  of 
the  earth,  because  he  founded  it.        ' 

Attila,  who  never  took  the  title  of  the 
scourge  of  God,  ravaged  Italy.  He  has 
as  much  right  to  do  so,  as  Charlemagne 
the  Austrasian,  Arnold  the  Corinthian 
bastard,  Guy,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  Bcren- 
ger,  Marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the  bishops 
who  wished  to  make  themselves  sove- 
reigns of  it. 

In  this  time  of  military  and  ecclesias- 
tical robberies,  Attila  passed  as  a  vulture, 
and  the  Venetians  saved  themselves  in 
the  sea  as  kingfishers,  which  none  assist 
or  protect ;  they  make  their  nest  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  they  enlarge  it^  they 
people  it^  they  defend  it,  they  enrich  it. 


I  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
just  possession  ?  Our  lather  Adam,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  that  fine 
country  of  Mesopotamia,  was  not  more 
justly  lord  and  gardener  of  terrestrial  pa- 
radise. 

I  have  read  the  ^'Squittinio  della 
liberti  di  Venezia,"  and  I  am  indignant 
at  it. 

What  I  Venice  could  not  be  origi- 
nally free,  because  the  Greek  emperors, 
superstitious,  weak,  wicked,  and  barbsr- 
rous,  said — ^This  new  town  has  been 
built  on  our  ancient  territory ;  and  be- 
cause a  German  having  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  says — This  town  be- 
ing m  the  West,  is  of  our  domain  ? 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  flying  fish,  pur- 
sued at  once  by  a  falcon  and  a  shark,  but 
which  escapes  both. 

Sannazarius  was  very  riffht  in  saying, 
in  comparing  Rome  and  Venice — 

nkB  iMNBinci  dices,  hue  poHvisM  Dcot. 

Rome  lost,  by  Ce^ar,  at  the  end  of  five 
hundred  years,  its  liberty  acquired  by 
Brutus.  Venice  has  preserved  her*s  for 
eleven  centuries,  and  I  hope  she  will  al- 
ways do  so. 

Genoa  1  why  dost  thou  boast  of  show- 
ing the  grant  of  a  Berenger,  who  gave 
thee  privileges  in  the  year  958?  We 
know  that  concessions  of  privileges  are 
but  titles  of  servitude.  And  this  is  a  fine 
title  1  the  charter  of  a  passing  tyrant, who 
was  never  properly  acknowledged  in  Italy, 
and  who  was  driven  from  it  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  charter  I 

The  true  charter  of  liberty  is  independ- 
ence, maintained  by  force.  It  is  with  the 
point  of  the  sword,  that  diplomas  should 
be  signed  securing  this  natural  preroga- 
tive. Thou  hast  lost,  more  than  once,  thy 
privilege  and  thy  strong  box,  since  1748 : 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  both. 
Happy  Helvetia  I  to  what  charter  owest 
thou  thy  liberty  ?  To  thy  courage,  thy 
firmness,  and  thy  mountains.— But  I  am 
thy  emperor.  But  I  will  have  thee  be 
so  no  longer. — ^Thy  fathers  have  been  the 
I  slaves  of  my  fiithers.    It  is  for  that  rea« 
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Bon  that  their  children  will  not  senre  thee. 
— But  I  have  the  right  attached  to  my 
dignity.  And  we  have  the  right  of  na- 
ture 

When  had  the  Seven  United  Provin- 
ces this  incontestable  right  ?  At  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  were  united ;  and 
from  that  time  Philip  II.  was  the  rebel. 
What  a  great  roan  was  William,  Prince 
of  Orange :  he  found  them  slaves,  and 
he  made  them  free  men  I 

Why  is  liberty  so  rare? 

Because  it  is  the  first  of  blessings. 

VERSE. 

It  is  easy  to  write  in  prose,  but  very 
difficult  to  be  a  poet.  More  than  one 
'  prosaieur' has  affected  to  despise  poetry; 
in  reference  to  which  propensity,  we  may 
call  to  mind  the  bon-root  of  Montaigne : 
^  We  cannot  attain  to  poetry ;  let  us  re- 
venge ourselves  by  abusing  it.'' 

We havealready  remarked,  that  Montes- 
quieu, being  unable  to  succeed  in  verse, 
professed,  in  his  Persian  Letters,  to  dis- 
cover no  merit  in  Virgil  or  Horace.  The 
eloquent  Bossuet  endeavoured  to  make 
verses,  but  they  were  detestable  ;  he  took 
care,  however,  not  to  declaim  against 
great  poets. 

Fenelon  scarcely  made  better  verses 
than  Bossuet,  but  knew  by  heart  all  the 
fine  poetry  of  antiquity.  His  mind  was 
full  of  it,  and  he  continually  quotes  it  in 
his  letters. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  never  ex- 
isted a  truly  eloquent  man  who  did  not 
love  poetry.  I  will  simply  cite,  for  ex- 
ample, Cesar  and  Cicero  ;  the  one  com- 
posed a  tragedy  on  (Edipus,  and  we  have 
pieces  of  poetry  by  the  latter  which  might 
pass  among  the  best  that  preceded  Lu- 
cretius, Virgil,  and  Horace. 

A  certain  Abbe  Trublet  has  printed, 
that  he  cannot  read  a  poem  at  once  from 
beginning  to  end.  Indeed,  Mr.  Abb^  I 
but  what  can  we  read,  what  can  we  un- 
derstand, what  can  we  do,  for  a  long  time 
together,  any  more  than  poetry. 


VIANDS. 

Forbidden  Viandtf  Dangerout  Viands, — 
A  iluirt  Examination  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  Precepts^  and  of  those  of  the 
Ancient  Philosophersi 

ViAMO  comes  no  doubt  from  victus — 
that  which  nourishes  and  sustains  hfe: 
from  viotus  was  formed  viventia  ;  from 
viventia,  viand.  This  word  should  be 
applied  to  all  that  is. eaten,  but  by  the 
caprice  of  all  languages,  the  custom  has 
prevailed  of  refusing  this  denomination 
to  bread,  milk,  rice,  pulses,  fruits,  and 
fish,  and  of  giving  it  only  to  terrestrial 
animals.  This  seems  contrary  to  reason, 
but  it  is  the  fancy  of  all  languages,  and 
of  those  who  formed  them. 

Some  of  the  first  Christians  made  a 
scruple  of  eating  that  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  gods,  of  whatever  nature  it 
might  be.  St.  Paul  approved  notof  this 
scruple.  He  writes  to  tlie  Corinthians, 
— *'  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God : 
for  neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better ; 
neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse.*' 
He  merely  exhorts  them  not  to  ^at  viands 
immolated  to  the  gods,  before  those  bro- 
thers who  might  be  scandalised  at  it. 
We  see  not,  after  that,  why  he  so  ill-treats 
Sl  Peter,  and  reproaclies  him  with  hav- 
ing eaten  forbidden  viands  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. We  se^  elsewhere,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  Simon  Peter  was  au- 
thorised to  eat  of  all  indifferently;  for  he 
one  day  saw  the  firmament  open,  and  a 
great  sheet  descending  by  the  four  corners 
from  heaven  to  earth  ;  it  was  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  four-footed  beasts,  with  all 
kinds  of  birds  and  re|>tiles  (or  animals 
which  swim),  and  a  voice  cried  to  him — 
"  Kill  and  eat." 

You  will  remark,  that  Lent  and  fast- 
days  were  not  then  instituted.  Nothing 
is  ever  done,  except  by  degrees.  We 
can  here  say,  for  the  consolation  of  the 
weak,  that  the  quarrel  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  should  not  alarm  us:  saints  are 
men.  Paul  commenced  by  being  the 
jailor,  and  even  the  executioner,  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus ;  Peter  had  denied  Je* 
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5ii<( ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  dawning, 
suffering, militant, triumphant  church, has 
always  been  divided,  from  the  Ebionites 
to  the  Jesuits. 

I  think  that  the  Brachmans,  so  ante- 
rior to  the  Jews,  might  well  have  been  di- 
vided also  ;  but  they  were  the  first  who 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  law  of  not 
eating  any  animal.  As  they  believed  that 
souls  passed  and  repassed  from  human 
bodies  to  those  of  beasts,  they  would  not 
eat  their  relations.  Perhaps  their  best 
reason  was  the  fear  of  accustoming  men 
to  carnage,  and  inspiring  them  withfero-  i 
cious  manners. 


He  speaks  not  of  metempsychtms,  but 
he  regards  animals  as  our  brethren^  be- 
cause they  are  animated  like  ourselves  ; 
they  have  the  same  principles  of  iifie ; 
they  have,  as  well  as  oarselves,  ideas, 
sentiment,  memory,  and  industry.  They 
want  but  speech  ;  if  they  had  it,  shonid 
we  dare  to  kiil  and  eat  them ;  should  we 
dare  to  commit  these  fratricides  7  Where 
is  the  barbarian  who  would  roast  a  lamh^ 
if  it  conjured  him  by  an  affecting  speech 
not  to  become  at  once  an  assassin j  an 
anthropophagus  ? 

This  book  proves,  at  least,  that  among 

the  Gentiles  there  were  philosophers  of 

We  know  that  Pythagoras,  who  studied  |  the  most  austere  virtue ;  out  they  could 


not  prevail  against  butchers  and  glut* 
tons. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Porphyiy 


mans:  he  a  filled  with  veneretion  for 
them,  although  they  sometimes  eat  meat; 
He  was  for  whoever  was  the  most  virtu* 
ons,  whether  Essenians,  Pythagoreans^ 
Stoics,  or  Christians.  When  sects  are 
formed  of  a  small  number,  their  manners 


geometry  and  morals  among  them,  em- 
braced this  humane  doctrine,and  broueht 

it  into  Italy.    His  disciples  followed  it        ._   , 

a  very  lon^  time :  the  celebrated  philiv    makes  a  very  fine  eulogium  on  the  £$• 
sophers,  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  and  Por-     *  *^         ""   '  '       ' 

phyry,  recommended  and  even  practised 
it  ;'^though  it  is  venr  rare  to  practise 
what  is  preached.  The  work  of  Pot^ 
phyry  on  abstinence  from  meat,  written 
in  the  middle  of  our  tliird  century,  and 

very  well  translated  into  our  language  by  ?are  pure;  and  they  degenerate  in  pro« 
M.  de  Burigni,  is  very  much  esteemed  |  portion  as  they  become  powerful.  Lust, 
by  the  learned  ;  but  it  has  not  made  more 
disciples  among  us  than  the  book  of  the 
physician  H^uet.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Porphyry  proposes,  as  models,  the  Brah- 
mins and  Persian  magi  of  the  finst  class, 
who  had  a  horror  of  the  custom  of  bury- 
ing the  entrails  of  other  creatures  in  our 
own  ;  he  is  not  now  followed  by  the  far- 
thers of  La  Trappe.  The  work  of  Por-  j  It  is  said  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  b^ 
phyry  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  ancient  !  fore  killing  him^elf,  he  pronounced  theM 
disciples,  named  Firmus,  who  it  is  said  j  words  : — "  Oh,  Virtue  I  I  believed  that 


gaming,  and  luxury,  then  prevail,  and  alf 
the  virtues  fly  away : — 

Ltfola.  Q  dado  e  I'otloM  flvmM 
Rttaodal'  moodo ogai vlrta fbaadlift. 


VIRTUE. 

SECTION   I. 


turned  Christian,  to  have  the  liberty  of 
eating  meat  and  drinking  wine. 

He  shows  Firmus,  that  in  abstaining 
from  meat  and  strong  liquors,  we  preserve 
the  health  of  the  soul  and  body  ;  that  we 
live  longer,  and  more  innocently.  All 
his  reflections  are  those  of  a  scrupulous 
theologian,  of  a  rigid  philosopher,  and 
of  a  mild  and  sensible  mind.  We  might ! 
think,  in  reading  his  work,  that  this  great 
enemy  of  the  church  was  one  of  its  fri- 
thers. 


thou  wert  something,  but  tliou  art  onlj  a 
vile  phantom  !*' 

Thou  wast  right,  Brutus,  if  thou  madesl 
virtue  consist  in  being  the  chief  of  a  party, 
and  the  assassin  of  tfay  bene&ctor,  of  thy 
father,  Julius  Cssar.  Hadst  thou  made 
virtue  to  consist  only  in  doing  good  to 
those  who  depended  on  thee,  thou  wouldst 
not  have  called  it  a  phantom,  or  hav» 
killed  thyself  in  despair. 

I  am  very  virtuous,  says  a  miserable 
excrement  of  theology :  I  possess  the  four 


t 
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^  peaier,  et  d«dire  en  Tou-meme, 
:  aiaaicu  on  me  b«nit,  on  m'alme  f 


cftrdinal  Tirtues,  and  the  three  theological  <  ^  ^^ 

ones.    An  honest  man  asks  him, — What  |  Fteto£l!i «  ■ 

are  the  cardinal  virtues  ?    The  other  an- 1  2?3:r&tite'pt:  "S  '^^H^^Zl , 

sw€rs,-.They  are  fortitude,  prodence,  J  J;ro^r;Ste|£S?t^;;SiffriS?;^^^ 

tempeiance,  and  justice.  J  '^•'•••^'•''-'*m«K....BH««.icu..i^i...c.u. 

HONEST  MAN. 

If  thou  art  just,  thou  hast  said  all. 
Thy  fortitude,  prudence,  and  temper- 
ance, are  useful  qualities :  if  thou  pos- 
lessest  them,  so  much  the  better  for  thee ; 


Row  gnat  Us  pleuarc  «bo  cu  Jiutlj  wmj, 
AU  nt  tklt  monent  •itbcr  Meu  or  lore  mc ; 
The  pcoiile  »t  vj  name  betnjr  no  f««r, 
Nar  in  their  pUlnto  4dm  hearcn  e'er  bear  of  nM ! 
Their  cnnitjr  ne'er  mekee  theu  tj  mjr  presence* 
bnt  everf  been  evrlngi  oat  M  my  epprMcb ! 
Back  were  joor  picaeiiree ! 


truly  cardinal.    And  thy  theological  vir* 
tues,  what  are  they  ? 

THEOLOGIAN. 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity, 


J 


THEOLOGIAN. 

Ah,  sir !  you  are  a  Fenelonist. 

HONEST  MAN . 

Yes,  doctor. 

THEOLOGIAN. 


HONEST  MAN. 

Is  there  ^rtue  in  believing  ?     If  that  i      j  ^in  infonii"^lnrt  yoi  at  the  tribu- 
which  thou  beiicvest  seems  to  thee  to  be  <  |,|^|  ^f  jjeaux. 


true,  thtjre  is  no  merit  in  believing  it ;  if 


i 


it  seems  to  th^  lo  be  false,  it  is  impos-  c 
sible  for  thee  to  believe  it.  < 

Ho}>e  should  no  more  be  a  vhrtue  than  s 
fear ;  we  fear  and  we  hope,  according  to  \ 
what  is  promised  or  threatened  us.    As 


HONEST  MAN. 

Go,  and  inform ! 

SECTION    II. 

What  is  virtue  ?    Beneficence  towards 


to  charity,  is  it  not  that  which  the  Greeks  \  your  neighbour.    Can  I  call  virtue  any- 

lift  V  VVl  *.  ^.1*  1  Aft*1*lf  Vft^ 


and  Uoinans  understood  by  humanity 
love  of  your  neighbour?  This  love  is 
nothing,  if  it  does  not  act ;  beneficence  is 
therefore  the  only  true  virtue. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

What  a  fool !  Yes,  truly,  I  shall 
trouble  myself  to  serve  men,  if  I  get  no* 
thing  in  return  1  Eveiy  trouble  merits 
payment,  I  pretend  to  do  no  good 
action,  except  to  insure  myself  paradise. 


CMn  ealn  rlitntem  eaptoetltnr,  i 

Pramb  il  toUee  ?  JvtbhaIi,  wU  s. 

For,  if  the  nein  ron  teke  anvgr. 
To  viniM  who  wlU  hanage  fay  I 

HONEST  MAN. 

Ah,  good  $ir,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  if  you 
did  not  hope  for  paradise,  or  fear  helly 
you  would  never  do  a  good  action.  You 
quote  me  lines  from  Juvenal,  to  prove  to 
me  that  you  have  only  your  interest  in 
view.  Racine  could  at  least  show  you, 
triat  even  in  tliis  world  we  might  find 


thing  but  that  which  does  good  I  I  am 
indigent,  thou  art  liberaf.  I  am  in  danger, 
thou  succourest  me.  I  am  deceived,  thou 
tellest  me  the  truth.  I  am  neglected, 
thou  consolest  me.  I  am  ignorant^  thou 
teachest  me.  I  can  easily  call  thee  vif- 
tuous,  but  what  will  become  of  the  ear* 
dinal  and  theological  virtues  ?  Some  will 
lemain  in  the  sdiools. 

What  signifies  it  to  me  whether  thou 
art  temperate  ?  It  is  a  precept  of  health, 
which  thou  observest ;  tnou  art  the  better 
for  it ;  I  congratulate  thee  on  it.  Thou 
hast  faitli  and  hope ;  I  congratulate  thee 
still  more ;  they  will  procure  thee  eter- 
nal life.  Thy  theological  virtues  are  ce-» 
lestial  gifts  ;  thy  cardinal  ones  are  excel- 
lent qualities,  which  serve  to  guide  thee ; 
but  they  are  not  virtues  in  relation  to  thy 
neighbour.  Tlie  prudent  man  does  him- 
self good ;  the  virtuous  one  does  it  to 
other  men.    St.  Paul  was  right  in  telling 


cMir  reeompense,  while  waiting  for  a  bet-  j  thee,  that  charity  ranks  above  fuith  and 
le? : —  \  hope 
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But  how !  wilt  thou  admit  of  no  other 
virtues  than  those  which  are  useful  to  thy 
neighbour  ? — How  can  I  admitany  others  ? 
We  live  in  society;  there  is  therefore  no- 
thing truly  good  for  us  but  that  which 
does  good  to  society.  An  hermit  will  be 
sober,  pious,  and  dressed  in  sackcloth  : 
— very  well ;  he  will  be  holy ;  but  I  will 
not  call  him  virtuous  until  he  shall  have 
done  some  act  of  virtue  by  which  men 
may  have  profited.  Whilst  he  is  alone, 
he  is  neither  beneficent  nor  the  contrary ; 
he  is  nobody  to  us.  If  St.  Bruno  had 
made  peace  in  fitmilies,  if  he  had  assisted 
the  indigent, he  had  been  virtuous;  hav- 
ing fosted  and  prayed  in  solitude,  he  is 
only  a  saint.  Virtue  between  men  is  a 
^commerce  of  p^ood  actions :  he  who  has 
no  part  in  this  commerce,  must  not  be 
reckoned.  If  this  saint  were  in  the  world, 
he  would  doubtless  do  good,  but  whilst 
he  is  not  in  the  world,  we  have  no  reason 
to  give  him  the  name  of  virtuous :  he 
will  be  good  for  himself,  and  not  for  us. 

But,  say  you,  if  an  hermit  is  glutton- 
ous, drunken,  given  up  to  a  secret  de- 
bauch with  himself,  he  is  vicious ;  he  is 
therefore  virtuous,  if  he  has  the  contraiy 
qualities.  I  cannot  agree  to  this :  he  is 
ft  very  vile  man,  if  he  has  the  fiiults  of 
which  you  speak  ;  but  he  is  not  vicious, 
wicked,  or  punishable  by  society,  to 
which  his  infamies  do  no  harm.  It  may 
be  presumed,  that  if  he  re-enters  society, 
he  will  do  evil  to  it ;  he  then  will  be  very 
vicious;  and  it  is  even  more  probable 
that  he  will  be  a  wicked  man,  man  it  is 
certain  that  the  other  temperate  and  chaste 
hermit  will  be  a  good  man ;  for  in  society 
faults  augment,  and  good  qualities  dimi- 
nish. 

A  much  stronger  objection  is  made  to 
me:  Nero,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
other  monsters  of  the  kind,  have  per- 
formed good  actions.  I  reply  boldly, 
that  they  were  virtuous  at  the  time. 

Some  theologians  say,  that  the  divine 
Emperor  Antoninus  was  not  virtuous; 
that  he  was  an  in&tuated  Stoic,  who,  not 
content  with  commanding  men,  would 
further  be  esteemed  by  3iem;  that  he 


I  gave  himself  credit  for  tlie  good  which  he 
I  did  to  mankind ;  that  he  was  all  his  life 
just,  laborious,  beneficent,  through  va- 
nity ;  and  that  he  only  deceived  men  by 
his  virtues.  To  which  I  exclaim, — My 
God  1  often  send  us  such  knaves  1 

VISION. 

When  I  speak  of  vision,  I  do  not  mean 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  our  eyes 
perceive  objects,  and  in  which  the  pic- 
tures of  all  that  we  see  are  painted  on  the 
retina, — a  divine  picture  designed  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  mathematics,  whidi 
is  consequently,  like  everything  else,  from 
ths  hand  of  the  Eternal  Geometrician ; 
in  spite  of  those  who  explain  it,  and  who 
pretend  to  believe,  that  the  eye  is  not  in- 
tended to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  or  the  feet 
to  vmlk.  This  matter  has  been  so  learn- 
edly treated  by  so  many  great  geniuses, 
that  there  is  no  further  remnant  to  glean 
after  their  harvests. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  the  here^ 
of  which  Pope  John  XXII.  was  accuse^ 
who  pretenoed  that  saints  will  not  enjoy 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  last  judg- 
ment.   I  give  up  this  vision. 

My  subject  is  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  viffions  with  which  so  many  holy 
personages  have  been  favoured  or  tor- 
mented ;  which  so  many  idiots  are  be- 
,  lieved  to  have  seen ;  with  which  so  many 
I  knavish  men  and  women  have  duped  the 
world,  either  to  get  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing favoured  by  heaven,  which  is  very 
flattering,  or  to  gain  money,  whicli  is  still 
more  so  to  rogues  in  general. 

Calmet  and  Langlet  have  made  ample 
collections  of  these  visions.  The  most 
interesting  in  my  opinion  is  the  one  which 
has  produced  tne  greatest  effects,  since  it 
has  tended  to  reform  three  parts  of  the 
Swiss — that  of  the  young  Jacobin  Yeticr, 
with  which  I  have  already  amused  my 
dear  reader.  This  Yetzer,  as  you  know, 
saw  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Barbara  vo- 
veral  times,  who  informed  him  of  the 
marks  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  are  not  ig- 
,  norant  how  he  received,  from  a  Jacobin 
\  confessor,  a  host  powdered  with  aisen^t « 
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ftnd  how  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  would  i  theology ;  but  in  Orleanis  there  were  some 
have  had  him  burnt  for  complaining  that!  persons  who  reasoned.     If   the  Great 


he  was  poisoned.  You  have  seen,  that 
these  abominations  were  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  misfortune  which  hapi^ened  to  the 


Beinsr  permitted  the  soul  of  Madame  de 
St.  Memin  to  appear  to  two  Franciscans, 
it  was  not  natural,  they  thought,  for  this 


Bernese,  of  ceasing  to  be  Catholic,  Apos-  \  soul  to  declare  itself  damned  like  Judas. 

tolical,  and  Roman.  |  Tliis  comparison  appeared  to  them  to  be 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  visions  off  unnatural.    This  lady  had  not  sold  oiir 


this  consequence  to  tell  you  of.    Yet  you 
will  confess,  that  the  vision  of  the  reve- 


rend father  Cordeliers  of  Orleans,  in  1 534,    not  obtruded  themselves  ;  and  there  was 

1  aL  m.        a.  *  a.        a\-  1_-*11*  ..I  1*1.  A  -  *<•  •  t 


approaches  the  nearest  to  it,  though  still 
very  distant.  The  criminal  process  which 
it  occasioned  is  still  in  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  King  of  France,  No. 
1770. 


Lord   Jesus  Christ  for  thirty  deniers; 
she  was  not  hanged ;  her  intestines  had 


not  the  slightest  pretext  for  comparing  her 
to  Judas. 

This  caused  suspicion ;  and  the  rumour 
was  still  greater  in  Orleans,  because  there 
were  alr^y  heretics  there  who  believed 


The  illustrious  house  of  St.  Memin  did  i  not  in  certain  visions,  and  who,  in  ad- 
great  good  to  the  convent  of  the  Corde-  >  mitting  absurd  principles,  did  not  always 
liers,  and  had  their  vault  in  the  church.  |  fail  to  draw  good  conclusions.  The  Cor- 
The  wife  of  a  lord  of  St.  Memin,  provost )  deliers  therefore  changed  their  battery, 
of  Orleans,  being  dead,  her  husband,  be-  >  and  put  the  lady  in  purgatory, 
lieving  that  his  ancestors  had  sufficiently  \  She  therefore  appeared  again,  and  de- 
impoverished  themselves  by  giving  to  the  |  clared  that  purgatory  was  her  lot;  but 
monks,  gave  the  brothers  a  present  which  j  she  demanded  to  be  disinterred.  It  was 
did  not  ^PPCAT  to  them  considerable  (  not  the  custom  to  disinter  those  in  pur- 
enough.  Tnese  good  Franciscans  con-  l  gatory ;  but  they  hoped,  that  Monsieur 
ceived  a  plan fordisinterring  the  deceased,  \  St.  Memin  would  prevent  this  extraordi- 


to  force  the  widower  to  have  her  buried 
again  in  their  holy  ground,  and  to  pay 
them  better.    The  project  was  not  clever, 


nary  affront,  by  giving  money.  This  de- 
mand of  being  thrown  out  of  the  church 
augmented  the  suspicions.     It  was  well 


'  for  the  lord  of  St.  Memin  would  not  have  \  known,  that  souls  often  appeared,  but 
£Bdled  to  have  buried  her  elsewhere.   But  \  ihey  never  demanded  to  be  clisinterred. 
folly  often  mixes  with  knavery.  I      From  this  time  the  soul  spoke  no  more, 

At  first,  the  soul  of  the  lady  of  St.  {  but  it  haunted  everybody  in  the  convent 
Memin  appeared  only  to  two  brothers.  \  and  church.  The  brother  Cordeliers  ex- 
She  said  to  them, — *' I  am  damned,  like  \  orcised  it.  Brother  Peterof  Arras  adopted 
Judas,  because  my  husband  has  not  given  (  a  very  awkward  manner  of  conjuring  it. 
sufficient.*'  The  two  knaves  who  related  \  He  said  to  it, — If  thou  art  the  soul  of  the 
these  words  perceived  not,  that  they  must  j  late  Madame  de  St.  Memin,  strike  four 
do  more  harm  to  the  convent  than  good,  j  knocks ; — and  the  four  knocks  were 
The  aim  of  the  convent  was  to  extort  |  struck.  If  thou  art  danmed,  strike  six 
money  from  the  lord  of  St.  Memin,  for ;  knocks ; — and  the  six  knocks  were  struck, 
the  repose  of  his  wife's  soul.  Now,  if  I  If  thou  art  still  tormented  in  bell,  because 
Madame  de  St.  Memin  was  damned,  all  ^  thy  body  is  buried  in  holy  ground,  knock 
the  money  in  the  world  could  not  save  \  six  more  times; — and  the  other  six  knocks 
her.  They  got  no  more ;  the  Cordeliers  ^  were  heard  still  more  distinctly.  If  we 
lost  their  ]alx>ur.  ?  disinter  thy  body,  and  cease  proving  to 

At  this  time,  there  was  very  little  good  >  God  for  thee,  wilt  thou  be  the  less 
KDse  in  France :  the  nation  had  been  bra-  !  damned  ?  Strike  five  knocks  to  certify 
talised  by  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  and  ( it  to  us ; — and  the  soul  certified  it  by  five 
ftfterwards  by  the  invasion  of  scholastic  \  knocks. 
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This  interrogation  of  the  soul,  made  by 
Peter  of  Arras,  was  signed  by  twenty- 
two  Cordeliers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  reverend  ftither  provincial.  This  fa- 
ther provincial  the  next  day  asked  it  the 
same  questions,  and  received  the  same 
answers. 

It  will  be  said,  tliat  the  soul  having 
declared  that  it  whs  in  purgatory,  the 
Oordeiiers  should  not  have  supposed  that 
it  was  in  hell ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  if 
theologians  contradict  one  another. 

The  lord  of  St.  Memin  presented  a  re- 
quest to  the  king  against  tne  father  Cor- 
deliers. They  presented  a  request  on  their 
sides ;  the  king  appointed  judges,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Adrian  Fum^,  master 
of  requests. 

The  procuieur-general  of  the  commis- 
sion required  that  the  said  Cordeliers 
should  be  burned,  but  the  sentence  only 
condemned  them  to  make  the  '  amende 
honorable'  with  a  torch  in  their  bosom, 
and  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
This  sentence  is  of  the  18ih  of  February, 
1535. 

After  such  a  vision,  it  is  useless  to  relate 
any  others :  they  are  alt  a  species  either  of 
knavery  or  folly.  Visions  of  the  first  kind 
are  under  the  province  of  justice ;  those 
of  the  second  are  either  visions  of  di- 
seased fools,  or  of  fools  in  good  health. 
The  first  belong  to  medicine,  the  second 
to  Bedlam.' 

VISION  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

Grave  theologians  have  not  failed  to 
allege  a  specious  reason,  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  tne  appearance  of  the  cross  in 
heaven ;  but  we  are  going  to  show,  that 
these  arguments  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  exclude  doubt ;  the  evidences 
which  they  quote  being  neither  persuasive 
nor  according  with  one  another. 

First,  thev  produce  no  wimesses  but 
Christians,  the  deposition  of  whom  may 
he  suspected  in  the  treatment  of  a  iact 
whieh  tended  to  prove  the  divinity  of  their 
religion.  How  is  it  that  no  Pagan  author 
has  made  mention  of  this  miracle,  which 
was  seen  equally  by  all  tlie  army  of  Con- 


stantine  ?  That  Zozimus,  who  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  glory 
of  Constantine,  has  said  nothing  of  it,  is 
not  surprising ;  but  the  silence  appears 
very  stransre  of  the  author  of  the  pane- 
gyric of  Constantine,  pronounced  in  his 
presence  at  Treves ;  in  which  oration  the 
panegyrist  expresses  himself  in  magnifi- 
cent terms  on  all  the  war  against  Maxen- 
tius,  whom  this  emperer  had  conquered. 

Another  orator,  who,  in  his  panegyric, 
treats  so  eloquently  of  the  war  against 
Maxentius,  on  the  clemency  which  Con- 
stantine showed  after  the  victory,  and  on 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,  says  not  a  word 
on  this  apparition  ;  whilst  he  assures  us, 
that  celestial  armies  were  seen  by  all  the 
Gauls,  which  armies,  it  was  pretended, 
were  sent  to  aid  Constantine. 

This  surprising  vision  has  not  only  been 
unknown  to  Pagan  authors,  but  tb  three 
Chrisuan  writers,  who  had  the  finest  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  them.  Optatian  Por- 
phyrins mentions  more  than  once  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  which  he  calls  the 
celestial  sign,  in  the  pfuiCOTricof  Constan- 
tine which  he  wrote  in  Xatin  verse,  but 
not  a  word  on  the  appearance  of  the  cross 
in  the  sky. 

Lactantius  says  nothing  of  it  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Death  of  Persecutors,  which 
he  composed  towards  the  year  314,  two 
years  after  the  vision  of  which  we  speak; 
yet  he  must  have  been  perfectly  informed 
of  all  that  regards  Constantine,  having 
been  tutor  to  Crispus,  the  son  of  this 
prince.  He  merely  relates,  that  Constan- 
tine was  commanded,  in  a  dream,  to  put 
the  divine  image  of  the  cross  on  the  buck- 
lers of  his  soldiers,  and  to  give  up  war : 
but  in  relating  a  dream,  the  truth  ot  which 
had  no  other  support  than  the  evidence 
of  the  emperor,  ne  passes  in  silence  over 
a  prodigy  to  which  all  the  army  were  wit- 
nesses. 

Further,  Eusebius  of  Ccssarea  himself, 
who  has  given  the  example  to  all  other 
Christian  historians  on  the  subject,  speaks 
not  of  this  wonder,*in  the  whole  course  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  liistory,  though  he  en- 
larges much  on  the  exploits  of  Constm-* 
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tine  against  Maxentius.  It  is  only  in  his 
life  of  this  emperor  that  he  expresses  him- 
self in  these  terms : — ''  Constantine  re* 
solved  to  adore  the  god  of  Constantius ; 
his  father  implored  me  protection  of  this 
god  against  Maxentius.  Whilst  he  was 
praying,  he  had  a  wonderful  vision,  which 
would  appear  incredible,  if  related  by 
another ;  but  since  the  victorious  emperor 
has  himself  related  it  to  us,  who  wrote 
this  history ;  and  that,  after  having  been 
long  known  to  this  prince,  and  enjoying 
a  share  in  his  good  graces,  the  emperor 
oonArmiug  what  he  said  by  oath — who 
could  doubt  it?  particularly  since  the 
event  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  it. 

**  He  affirmed,  that  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  set,  he  saw  a  luminous  cross 
above  it,  with  this  incription  in  Greek — 
*  By  this  sign,  conquer :'  that  this  appear- 
ance astonished  him  extremely,  as  well  as 
all  the  soldiers  who  followed  him,  who 
werewitnesses  of  the  miracle;  that  whilst 
his  mind  was  folly  occupied  with  this 
vision,  and  he  sought  to  penetrate  the 
sense  of  it,  the  night  being  come,  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  him  during  his  sleep, 
with  the  same  sign  which  he  had  shdwn 
to  him  in  the  air  in  the  day-time,  and 
commanded  him  to  make  a  standard  of 
the  same  form,  and  to  bear  it  in  his  bat- 
tles, to  secure  him  from  danger.  Con- 
stantine, rising  at  break  of  day,  related  to 
his  friends  the  vision  which  he  had  be- 
held ;  and,  sending  for  goldsmiths  and 
lapidaries,  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  them, 
explained  to  them  the  figure  of  the  sign 
which  he  had  seen,  and  commanded  them 
to  make  a  similar  one  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
and  we  remember  having  sometimes  seen 
it." 

£usebius  afterwards  adds,  that  Con- 
stantine, astonished  at  so  admirable  a 
vision,  sent  for  Christian  priests;  and 
that,  instructed  by  them,  he  applied  him- 
self to  reading  our  sacred  books,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  ought  to  adore  with  a  pro- 
found respect  the  God  who  appeared  to 
him. 

How  can  we  conceive,  that  so  admira- 
ble a  vision,  seen  by  so  many  millions  of 


people,  and  so  calculated  to  justify  the 
trutn  of  the  Christian  religion,  could  be 
unknown  to  Eusebius,  an  historian  so 
careful  in  seeking  all  thatcould  contribute 
to  do  honour  to  Christianity,  as  even  to 
quote  profane  monuments  Wisely,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  article  Eclii^e  ?  And 
how  can  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  he 
was  not  informed  of  it,  until  several  years 
after,  by  the  sole  evn  lent*  of  Constantine  ? 
Were  diere  no  Christians  in  the  army, 
who  publicly  made  a  glory  of  having 
seen  such  a  prodigy  ?  Had  they  so  little 
interest  in  their  cause,  as  to  keep  silence 
on  so  great  a  miracle  ?  Ought  we  to  be 
astoniuied,  after  that,  that  Gelasius,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Eusebius,  in  the  siege 
of  Ctesarea  in  the  fifth  century,  has  said 
that  many  people  suspected  that  it  was 
only  a  fable,  mvented  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion  ? 

This  suspicion  will  become  much 
stronger,  if  we  take  notice  how  little  the 
witnesses  agree  on  the  circumstances  of 
this  marvellous  appearance.  Almost  all 
affirm,  that  the  cross  was  seen  by  Con- 
stantine and  all  his  army ;  and  Gelasius 
speaks  of  Constantine  alone.  They  differ 
on  the  time  of  the  vision.  Philostordus, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which 
Photius  has  preserved  us  the  extract,  says, 
that  it  was  when  Constantine  gained  the 
victory  over  Maxentius ;  others  pretend 
that  it  was  before,  when  Constantine  was 
making  preparations  for  attacking  the 
tyrant,  and  was  on  his  march  wiui  his 
army.  Arthemius,  quoted  by  Metaph- 
rastus  and  Surius,  mentions  the  20th  of 
October,  and  says  that  it  was  at  noon ; 
others  speak  of  the  afternoon  at  sun-set. 

Authors  do  not  agree  better  even  on  the 
vision :  the  greatest  number  acknowledged 
but  one,  and  that  in  a  dream.  There  is 
only  Eusebius,  followed  by  Philostorgius 
and  Socrates,  who  speak  of  two  ;  the  one 
that  Constantine  saw  in  the  day-time,  and 
the  other  which  he  saw  in  a  dream,  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  first.  Nicephorus  Cal- 
listus  reckons  three. 

The  inscription  offers  new  differences  : 
Eusebius  says,  that  it  was  in  Greek  cha- 
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racters,  while  others  speak  not  of  it.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Philostorgius  and  Nicephorus, 
it  was  in  Latin  characters ;  others  say  no- 
thing about  it,  and  seem  by  their  relation 
to  suppose  that  the  characters  were  Greek. 
Philostorgius  affirms,  that  the  inscription 
was  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  stars ; 
Arthemius  says,  that  the  letters  were 
golden.  The  author  quoted  by  Photius, 
represents  them  as  composed  of  the  same 
luminous  matter  as  the  cross  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Sosomenes,  it  had  no  inscrip- 
tion, and  they  were  angels  who  said  to 
Constantine — **  By  this  sign  gain  the  vic- 
tory.'* 

Finally,  the  relation  of  historians  is  op- 
posed on  the  consequences  of  this  vision. 
If  we  take  that  of  Eusebius,  Constantine, 
aided  by  God,  easily  gained  the  victory 
over  Maxentius ;  but  according  to  Lac- 
tantius,  the  victory  was  much  disputed, 
lie  even  says  that  the  troops  of  Maxen- 
tius had  some  advantage,  before  Constan- 
tine made  his  army  approach  the  gates  of 
Rome .  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius  and 
Sosomenes,  from  &iis  epoch  Constantine 
was  always  victorious,  and  opposed  the 
salutary  sign  of  the  cross  to  his  enemies, 
as  an  impenetrable  rampart.  However, 
a  Christian  author,  of  whom  M .  de  Va- 
lois  has  collected  some  fragments,  at  the 
end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, — ^relates, 
that  in  the  two  battles  given  to  Licinius 
by  Constantine,  the  victory  was  doubtful, 
and  that  Constantine  was  even  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh ;  and  Nicephorus 
says,  that  after  the  first  apparition,  he  twice 
combatted  the  Byzantines,  without  oppos- 
ing the  cross  to  them,  and  would  not  even 
have  remembered  it,  if  he  had  not  lost 
nine  thousand  men,  and  had  the  same 
vision  twice  more.  In  the  first,  the  stars 
were  so  arranged  that  they  formed  these 
words  of  a  psalm, — *'  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shaltfflorify  me;"  and  the  last, much 
clearer  and  more  brilliant  still,  bore — 
"  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  vanquish  all  thy 
enemies.'* 

Philostorgius  affirms,  that  the  vision  of 
the  cross^  and  the  victory  gained  over 


Maxentius,  determined  Constantine  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  Ruii- 
nus,  who  has  transited  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius  into  Latin,  says  that 
he  already  fi&voured  Christianity,  and 
honoured  the  true  God.  It  is  however 
known,  that  he  did  not  receive  baptism 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  as  is 
expressly  said  by  Philostorgius,  St.  Atha- 
nasius^  St.  Ambrose.  St.  Jerome,  Socra- 
tes, Theodoret,  and  the  author  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  lliis  custom, 
then  common,  was  founded  on  the  belief 
that,  baptism  effacing  all  the  sins  of  him 
\  who  received  it,  he  died  certain  of  his 
salvation. 

We  might  confine  ourselves  to  these 
general  reflections,  but  by  superabundance 
of  right  we  will  discuss  the  authority  of 
Eusebius,  as  an  historian,  and  that  of 
Constantine  and  Arthemius,  as  ocular  wit- 
nesses. 

As  to  Arthemius,  we  think  tirnt  he 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
ocular  witnesses;  his  discourse  being 
founded  only  on  his  Acts,  related  by  Me- 
taphrastus,  a  fobnlous  author: — Acts 
which  Baronius  pretends  it  was  >KTong  to 
impeach^  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
fesses that  they  are  interpolated. 

As  to  the  speech  of  Constantine,  rehited 
by  Eusebius,  it  is  indisputably  an  aston- 
ishing tiling,  that  this  emperor  feared  that 
he  should  not  be  believed  unless  he  made 
oath ;  and  that  Eusebius  has  not  supported 
his  evidence  by  that  of  any  of  the  officers 
or  soldiers  of  the  army.  But  without 
here  adopting  the  opinion  of  some  scho- 
lars, vrho  doubt  whether  Eusebius  is  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Constantine, — is  he 
not  an  author  who,  in  this  work,  bears 
throughout  the  character  of  a  panegyrist, 
rather  than  that  of  an  historian  ?  Is  be 
not  a  writer  who  has  ca^^ully  suppressed 
all  which  could  be  disad«'antageous  to  his 
hero  ?  In  a  word,  does  he  not  show  his 
partiality,  when  he  says,  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  speaking  of  Maxentius, 
that  having  usurped  the  sovereign  power 
at  Rome,  to  flatter  the  people  he  feigned 
at  first  to  profess  the  Christian  religion  I 
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As  if  it  was  impossible  for  C<xistantine  to 
make  use  of  such  a  feint,  and  to  pretend 
this  vision,  just  as  Licinius,  some  time 
after,  to  encourage  his  soldiers  against 
Maximin,  pretended  that  an  angel  in  a 
dream  had  dictated  a  prayer  to  him, 
which  he  must  repeat  mtti  his  army. 

How  could  Eusebius  really  have  the 
effrontery  to  call  a  prince  a  Christian 
who  caused  the  temple  of  Concord  to  be 
rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  as  is  proved 
by  an  inscription,  which  was  r^  in  the 
time  of  Lelio  Geraldi,  in  the  temple  of 
Latran  ?  A  prince  who  caused  his  son 
Crispus,  already  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Csesar,  to  perish  on  a  slight  suspicion 
of  having  commerce  with  Fausta,  his 
stepmother ;  who  caused  this  same  Fausta, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  life,  to  be'  suffocated  in  an 
over-heated  bath ;  who  caused  the  em- 
peror Maxim ian  Hercules,  his  adopted 
iather,  to  be  strangled ;  who  took  away 
the  life  of  the  young  Licinius,  his  nephew, 
who  had  already  displayed  very  good 
qualities ;  and,  in  short,  who  dishonoured 
himself  by  so  many  murders,  that  the 
Consul  Ablavius  called  his  times  Nero- 
nian  ?  We  might  add,  that  much  de- 
pendance  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
oath  of  Constantine,  since  he  had  not  the 
least  scruple  in  perjuring  himself,  by 
causing  Licinius  to  be  strangled,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  his  life  upon  oath. 
Eusebius  passes  in  silence  over  all  the 
actions  of  Constantine  which  are  related 
by  Eutropius,'  Zosimus,  Orosius,  St.  Je- 
rome, and  Aurelius  Victor. 

After  this,  have  we  not  reason  to  con- 
clude, .that  the  pretended  appearance  of 
the  cross  in  the  sky  is  only  a  fraud  which 
Constantine  imagined  to  favour  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  enterprises  ?  1  he 
medals  of  this  prince  and  of  his  family, 
which  are  found  in  Banduri,  and  in  the 
work  entitled,  **  Numismata  Imperatorum 
Romanorum ;"  the  triumphal  arch  of 
which  Baronius  speaks,  in  the  inscription 
of  which  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people 
sfiid,  that  Constantine,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Divinity,  had  rid  the  republic  of 


the  tyrant  Maxentius,  and  of  all  his  tac- 
tion ;  finally,  the  statue  which  Constan- 
tine himself  caused  to  be  erected  at  Rome, 
holding  a  lance  terminating  in  the  form 
of  a  cross, with  this  inscription  (as  related 
by  Eusebius)  : — "  By  this  saving  sign,  I 
have  delivered  your  city  from  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  ;" — all  this,  I  say,  only  proves 
the  immoderate  pride  of  this  artificial 
prince,  who  would  everywhere  spread  the 
noise  of  his  pretended  dream,  and  per- 
petuate the  recollection  of  it. 

Yet,  to  excuse  Eusebius,  we  must 
compare  him  to  a  bishop  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whom  La  Bruyere  hesi- 
tated not  to  call  a  father  of  the  church. 
Bossuet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fell  so 
unmercifully  on  the  vbions  of  the  elegant 
and  sensible  F^n^lon,.  commented  him- 
self, in  the  funeral  oration  of  Anne  of 
Gonzaga  of  Cleves,  on  the  two  vbions 
which  worked  the  conversion  of  the  Prin- 
cess Palatine.  It  was  an  admirable 
dream,  says  tliis  prelate:  she  thought 
that,  walking  alone  in  a  forest,  she  met 
with  a  blindf  man  in  a  small  cell.  She 
comprehended  that  a  sense  is  wanting  to 
the  incredulous  as  well  as  to  the  blind ; 
and  at  the  same  time^  in  the  midst  of  so 
mysterious  a  dream,  she  applied  the  fine 
comparison  of  the  blind  man  to  the  truths 
of  religion  and  of  the  other  life. 

In  the  second  vision,  God  continued  to 
instruct  her,  as  he  did  Joseph  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  during  the  drowsiness  which 
the  trouble  caused  her,  he  put  this  para- 
ble into  her  mmd,  so  similar  to  that  in 
the  gospel : — she  saw  that  appear  whicli 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  disdained  to  give  m 
as  an  image  of  his  tenderness — a  hen  be- 
come a  mother,  anxious  round  the  little 
ones  which  she  conducted .  One  of  them 
having  strayed,  our  invalid  saw  it  swal- 
lowed by  a  hungry  dog.  She  ran  and 
tore  the  innocent  animal  away  from  him. 
At  the  same  time,  a  voice  cried  fi-om  the 
other  side,  that  she  must  give  it  back  to 
the  ravisher.  No,  said  she,  I  \vill  never 
give  it  btu^.  At  this  moment  she 
awakened,  and  the  explanation  of  tlie 
figure  which  had  been  &hewu  to  her. 
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presented  itself  to  her  mind  in  on  in-  |  see  her,  when  he  was  told  that  she  had 
ttant.  \  died  of  grief.    This  news  deprived  him 

irrfcxxrc  ^  ^^  sense,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 

VOWS.  ^nearly  lifeless.      He  was  immediately 

To  make  a  vow  for  life,  is  to  make  \  transported  to  a  neighbouring  monastery, 

oneself  a  slave.     How  can  this  worst  of  <  not  to  afford  him  the  necessary  medical 

all  slavery  be  allowed  in  a  coimtry  in  s  aid,  but  in  order  to  procure  him  the  bless- 

which  slavery  is  proscribed  ?  I  ing  of  extreme  unction  before  his  death. 

To  promise  to  God  by  an  oath,  that  |  which  infallibly  saves  the  soul, 
from  tne  age  of  fifteen  until  dealh,  we  I  The  house  to  which  the  poor  iaindng 
will  be  a  Jesuit,  Jacobin,  or  Capuchin,  >  boy  was  earned,  happened  to  be  a  oon- 
is  to  affirm  that  we  will  always  think  like  ^  vent  of  Capuchins,  who  charitably  let  him 
a  Capuchin,  a  Jacobin,  or  a  Jesuit.  It  i  remain  at  the  door  for  three  hours ;  but 
is  verv  pleasant  to  promise^  for  a  whole  ^  at  last  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  the 
Ufe,  that  wluch  no  man  can  certainly  en-  i  venerable  brothers,  who  had  seen  him  in 
sure  from  night  to  morning  1  s  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged.  On 

Uow  can  governments  have  been  such  >  this  discovery,  he  was  carried  into  a  cell, 
enemies  to  themselves,  and  so  absurd,  as  <  and  attention  paid  to  recover  him,  in  order 
to  authorise  citizens  to  alienate  their  11-  |  that  he  might  expiate,  by  a  salutary  pe- 
nitence, the  errors  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength, 
he  was  conducted,  well-bound,  to  his 
convent,  and  the  following  is  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  placed  in  a  dun- 
'  geon  under  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  an  enormous  stone,  to  which  a  chain 
i  of  iron  was  attached.  To  this  chain  he 
was  fitstened  by  one  leg,  and  near  him 
was  placed  a  loaf  of  btfley  bread  and  a 
jug  of  water ;  after  which,  they  closed  the 
entrance  of  the  dungeon  with  a  large  block 
of  stone,  which  covered  the  opening  by 
which  they  had  descended. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  they  with* 
drew  him  from  the  dungeon,  in  order  to 
bring  him  before  the  criminal  court  of  the 
Capuchins.  ITiey  wished  to  know  if  he 
had  any  accomplices  in  his  flight,  and  to 
oblige  him  to  confess,  applied  the  mode 
of  torture  employed  in  the  convenr.  Hiis 
preparatory  torture  was  inflicted  by  cords, 
which  bound  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  and 
made  him  endure  a  sort  of  rack. 

After  having  undergone  these  torments, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years  in  his  cell,  from  which  he  was 
to  be  brought  out  thrice  a  week,  in  order 
to  receive  upon  his  naked  bodv  the  dis- 
cipline witli  iron  chains. 


bertv  at  an  age  when  they  are  not  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  least  portion  of  their 
fortunes  ?  How,  being  convinced  of  the 
extent  of  this  stupidity, have  not  the  whole 
of  the  magistracy  united  to  put  an  end 
to  it? 

Is  it  not  alarming  to  reflect,  that  there 
are  more  monks  tlian  soldiers  ? 

Is  it  possible  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  cloisters;  the 
turpitudes,  the  horrors,  and  the  torments 
to  which  so  many  unhappy  children  are 
subjected,  who  detest  the  state  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  adopt,  when  they 
become  men,  and  who  beat  with  useless 
despair  the  chains  which  their  weakness 
has  imposed  on  them  ? 

I  knew  a  young  man,  whose  parents 
engaged  to  make  a  Capuchin  of  him  at 
fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  when  he  des- 
perately loved  a  girl  very  nearly  of  his 
own  age.  As  soon  as  the  unhappy  youth 
had  made  his  vow  to  St.  Francis,  the 
devil  reminded  him  of  those  which  he 
had  made  to  his  mistress,  to  whom  he 
had  signed  a  promise  of  marriage.  At 
last,  the  devil  being  stronger  than  St. 
Francis,  tiie  young  Capuchin  left  his 
cloister,  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  was  told  that  she  had  entered 
a  convent  and  made  profession. 

He  flew  to  the  convent,  and  asked  to 
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For  six  montlis  his  constitution  endured  ?  without  there  heing  the  least  truth  in  the 
this  punishment,  from  which  he  was  at  |  history  of  the  canon  of  Paris,  who  rose 
length  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  in  con- )  from  his  coffin  three  successive  days,  to 
sequence  of  a  quarrel  among  the  Capu*  i  inform  the  assistants  that  he  was  damned, 
chins,  who  fought  with  one  another,  and  !  In  like  manner,  it  is  very  certain  that 
allowed  the  prisoner  to  escape  during  the  f  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  Roman 


fray. 

After  hiding  himself  for  some  hours, 
he  ventured  to  go  abroad  at  the  decline  of 


pontiff  can  exist,  whether  Simon  Bar- 
jonas,  sumamed  Cephas,  went  to  Rome 
or  not.    All  the  rights  of  the  archbishops 


day,  almost  worn  out  by  hunger,  and  |  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  esta- 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself.  A  pass-  |  blished  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
ing  Samaritan  tool  pity  upon  the  poor  j  the  year  451  of  our  vulgar  era,  and  there 
famished  spectre,  conducted  him  to  his  I  was  no  mention  in  this  council  of  any 
house,  ana  gave  him  assistance.    The  j  journey  made  by  an  apostle  to  Byzantium 


unhappy  youth  himself  related  to  me  his 
story  m  the  presence  of  his  liberator. 
Behold  here  the  consequence  of  vows  I 

It  would  be  a  nice  point  to  decide, 
whether  the  horrors  passing  every  day 
among  the  mendicant  friars,  are  more  re- 
volting than  the  pernicious  riches  of  the 
other  orders,  which  reduce  so  many  fit- 
milies  into  mendicants. 

All  of  them  have  made  a  vow  to  live 
at  our  expense,  and  to  be  a  burthen  to 
their  country ;  to  injure  its  population, 
and  to  betray  both  their  contemporaries 
and  posterity ;  and  shall  we  suffer  it  ? 

Here  is  another  interesting  question  for 
officers  of  the  army  : — 

Why  are  monks  allowed  to  recover 
one  of  their  brethren  who  lias  listed  for  a 
soldier,  while  a  captain  is  prevented  from 
recovering  a  deserter  who  has  turned 
monk? 

JOURNEY  OF  ST.  PETER  TO 
ROME. 

The  famous  dispute,  whether  Peter 
made  the  journey  to  R*me,  is  it  not  in 
the  main  as  frivolous  as  most  other  grand 
disputes  ?  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  in  France,  depend  neither  on 
•  the  truth  of  the  journey  of  Sl  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  from  Athens  to  the  midst 
of  Gaul ;  his  martyrdom  at  Montmartre; 
nor  the  other  journey  which  he  made 
afier  his  death,  from  Montmartre  to  St. 
I>enis,  carrying  his  head  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  it  at  every  step. 
Tbe  Carthusians  have   great  riches^ 


or  to  Rome. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople followed  the  lot  of  their  pro- 
vinces. The  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  these 
two  imperial  cities,  and  of  opulent  Egypt, 
must  necessarily  have  more  authority,  pri- 
vileges, and  riches,  than  bishops  of  little 
towns* 
I  If  the  residence  of  an  apostle  in  a  city 
decided  so  many  rights,  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  would  have  been,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  terst  Bishop  of  Christen- 
dom. He  was  evidently  the  successor  of 
St  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  this 
church,  and  afterwards  called  the  first  of 
all  bishops.  We  should  add  by  the  same 
reasoning,  that  all  tlie  patriarchs  of  Je- 
rusalem should  be  drcumcised,  since  the 
fifteen  first  bishops  of  Jerusalem — the 
cradle  of  Christianity  and  tomb  of  Jesus 
Christ — had  all  received  circumcision. 

It  is  indisputable,  that  the  first  largesses 
made  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  Constan- 
tine,  have  not  the  least  relation  to  the 
journey  of  St  Peter. 

1 .  The  first  church  raised  at  Rome  was 
that  of  St.  John  :  it  is  still  the  true  cathe- 
dral. It  is  evident  that  it  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  if  he  had 
been  the  first  bishop  of  it.  It  is  the 
strongest  of  all  presumptions,  and  that 
alone  might  have  ended  the  dispute. 

2.  To  this  powerful  conjecture,  are 
joined  convincing  negative  proofs.  If 
Peter  had  been  at  Rome  with  Paul,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  have  men- 
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tioned  it ;  and  they  say  not  a  word  about  *  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  Babyknu 
it  I  We  have  indeed  a  letter,  attributed  to  St. 

3.  If  St.  Peter  went  to  preach  the  gos-  i  Peter,  written  in  these  obscure  tiroes,  in 
pel  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  would  not  have  |  which  it  is  said, — **  The  church  which  is 
said,  Id  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, —  j  at  Babylon,  my  wife,  and  my  son  Mark, 
**  When  they  saw  that  the  gospel  of  the  |  salute  you."  It  has  pleased  some  trans- 
uncircumcisions  was  committed  unto  me,  \  lators  to  translate  the  word  meaning  my 
as  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision  was  un- 1  wife,  by  '  chosen  vessel :' — "  Babylon,  the 
to  Peter ;  and  when  James,  Cephas,  and  !  chosen  vessel."  This  is  translating  coin- 
John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  \  prehensively. 

the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they  \  Papias,  who  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  \  one  of  the  great  visionaries  of  these  ages, 
of  fellowship,  fliat  we  should  go  unto  \  imagined  that  Babylon  signified  Rome, 
the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circum-  <  It  was,  however,  very  natural  for  Peter 
cision."  s  to  depart  from  Antioch  to  visit  the  bre- 

4.  In  the  letters  which  Paul  writes  jthren  of  Babylon.    There  were  always 
from  Rome,  he  never  speaks  of  Peter; 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Peter  was  not 


Jews  at*  Babylon  ;  and  they  continually 

carried  on  the  tnide  of  brokers  and  ped- 

there.  \  lars  :  it  is  very  likely  that  several  disci- 


5.  In  the  letters  which  Paul  writes  to 
his  brethren  of  Rome,  there  is  not  the 
least  compliment  to  Peter,  nor  the  least 
mention  of  him ;  therefore,  Peter  neither 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  when  Paul  was 
in  prison,  nor  when  he  was  free. 

6.  We  have  never  known  any  letter  of 
St.  Peter's  dated  from  Rome. 

7.  Some,  like  Paul  Orosius,  a  Spani- 
ard of  the  fifth  century,  say  that  he  was 
at  Rome  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
say  that  he  was  then  at  Jerusalem ;  and 


pies  sought  refuge  there,  and  that  Peter 
went  to  encourage  them.  There  is  not 
more  reason  in  supposing  that  Babylon 
signifies  Rome,  than  in  supposing  that 
Rome  means  Babylon.  What  an  eztra- 
▼agant  idea,  to  suppose  that  Peter  wrote 
an  exhortation  to  his  comrades,  as  we 
write  at  present,  in  cyphers  I  Did  he 
fear  that  his  letter  should  be  opened  at 
the  post  ?  Why  should  Peter  fear  thnt 
his  Jewish  letters  should  be  known — so 
useless  in  a  worldly  sense,  and  to  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  pay 


the  Epistles  of  Paul,  that  he  was  at  \  the  least  attention  ?  Who  engaged  him 
Antioch.  \  to  lie  so  vainly  ?    What  could  have  pos- 

8.  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  >  sessed  people  to  tliink,  that  when  he 
any  proof,  but  speaking  humanly,  and  \  wrote  Babylon,  he  intended  Rome  ? 
according  to  the  rulesofprofanecriticism, ;  It  is  after  similar  convincing  proofs, 
Peter  could  scarcely  go  from  Jerusalem  |  that  the  judicious  Calmet  concludes,  that 
to  Rome,  knowing  neither  the  Latin  nor  |  that  the  iourney  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is 
even  ihe  Greek  language,  which  St.  Paul  i  proved  by  St  Peter  himself,  who  says 
spoke,  tliough  very  badly.  It  is  said,  j  expressly,  thot  he  has  written  his  letter 
thai  the  apostles  spoke  all  the  languages  \  from  Babylon,  that  is  to  say,  from  Rome, 
of  ihe  universe;  ^therefore,  I  am  si- ^  as  we  interpret  with  the  ancients.  Once 
lenced.  \  more,  this  is  powerful  reasoning  I     He  , 

9.  Finally,  the  first  notion  which  we  i  has  probably  learned  this  logic  among 
ever  had  of  the  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  |  the  vampires  I 

Rome,  came  from  one  named  Papias,  \  The  learned  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  lived  about  an  hundred  years  after  s  Marca,  Dupin,  Blondel,  and  Spanheim, 
St.  Peter.  This  Papias  was  a  Phrygian  ;  \  are  not  of  tnis  opinion  ;  but  it  was  that 
he  wrote  in  Phrygia ;  and  he  pretended  i  of  Calmet,  who  reasoned  like  Calmet* 
that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome,  because  in  I  and  who  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
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writers  so  attached  to  the  sublimity  of 
their  principles,  that  they  sometimes  neg- 
lected wholesome  criticism  and  reason. 
It  is  a  very  poor  pretence  of  the  parti- 
sans of  the  voyage  to  say,  that  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  are  intended  for  the  his« 
tory  of  Paul,  and  not  for  that  of  Peter ; 
and  that,  if  they  pass  in  silence  over  the 
sojourn  of  Simon  Barjonas  at  Rome,  it 
is  that  the  actions  and  exploits  of  Paul 
were  the  sole  object  of  the  writer. 

The  Acts  speaks  much  of  Simon  Bar- 
jonas, sumamed  Peter ;  it  is  he*  who 
proposes  to  give  a  successor  to  Judas 
VVe  see  him  strike  Ananias  and  his  wife 
with  sudden  death,  who  had  given  him 
their  property,  but  unfortunately  not  all 
of  it.  We  see  him  raise  his  sempstress 
Dorcas,  at  the  house  of  the  tanner  Simon 
at  Joppa.  He  has  a  quarrel  in  Snmaria 
with  Simon  sumamed  the  Magician  ;  he 
goes  to  Lippa,  Cssarea,  and  Jerusalem : 
what  would  it  have  cost  him  to  go  to 
Rome? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
Peter  went  to  Home  under  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nero.  The  jour- 
ney in  the  time  of  Tiberius  is  only  founded 
on  the  pretended  apocryphal  fasti  of 
Italy. 

Another  apocrypha,  entitled  *  Cata- 
logues of  Bishops,'  makes  Peter  Bishop 
of  Home  immediately  after  the  death  of 
liis  master. 

I  know  not  what  Arabian  tale  sent  him 
to  Rome  under  Caligula.  Eusebius, 
three  hundred  years  after,  makes  him  to 
be  conducted  to  Home  under  Claudius 
by  a  divine  hand,  without  saying  in  what 
year. 

Lactantius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 

Constantine,  is  the  first  veracious  author 

who  has  said,  that  Peter«wenl  to  Home 

<  under  Nero,  and  that  he  was  crucified 

there. 

We  must  avow,  that  if  such  claims 
alone  were  brought  forward  by  a  party  in 
a  law-suit,  he  would  not  gain  his  cause, 
and  he  would  be  advised  to  keep  to  the 
maxim  of  '  uli  jpossedetis ;'  and  this  is 
the  part  which  Rome  has  taken. 

VOL  11.^-111 


But  it  is  said  that,  before  Eusebius  and 
Lactantius,  the  exact  Papias  had  already 
related  the  adventure  of  Peter  and  Si- 
mon ;  the  virtue  of  God  which  removed 
him  into  the  presence  of  Nero ;  the  kins- 
man of  Nero  half  raised  firom  the  dead, 
in  the  name  of  God,  by  Simon,  and  wholly 
raised  by  Peter ;  the  compliments  of  their 
dogs ;  the  bread  given  oy  Peter  to  Si- 
mon's dogs ;  the  magician  who  flew  into 
the  air ;  me  Christian  who  caused  him  to 
fall  by  a  sign  of  the  cross,  by  which  he 
broke  both  his  legs ;  Nero,  who  cut  off 
Peter's  head  to  pay  for  the  legs  of  his 
magician,  &c.  &c.  The  grave  Marcellus 
repeats  this  authentic  history,  and  the 
grave  Uegesippus  again  repeats  it,  and 
others  repeat  it  after  them  ;  and  I  repeat 
to  you,  that  if  ever  you  plead  for  a  mea- 
dow before  the  judge  of  Vaugirard,  you 
will  never  gain  your  suit  by  such  claims. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  episcopal  chair 
of  St.  Peter  is  still  at  Rome  in  the  fine 
church.  I  doubt  not  but  that  St.  Peter 
enjoyed  the  bishopric  of  Rome  twenty- 
nine  years,  a  month,  and  nine  days,  as 
it  is  said.  But  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  that  is  not  demonstratively  proved ; 
and  I  say  that  it  is  to  be  thought  that 
the  Roman  bishops  of  the  present  time 
are  more  at  their  ease  than  those  of  times 
past— obscure  times,  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ncttlt  to  penetrate. 

WALLER. 

Th£  celebrated  Waller  has  been  much 
spoken  of  in  France ;  he  has  been  pmised 
by  La  Fontaine,  St.  Evremond,  and 
Bayle,  who  however  knew  little  of  him 
beyond  his  name. 

He  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  repu- 
tation in  London  as  Voiture  enjoyed  in 
Paris,  but  I  believe  that  he  more  deserved 
it.  Voiture  existed  at  a  time  when  we 
were  first  emerging  from  literary  ignor- 
ance, and  when  wit  was  aimed  at,  but 
scarcely  attained.  Tnma  of  expression 
were  sought  tar  instead  of  thoughts,  and 
false  stones  were  more  easily  discovered 
than  genuine  diamonds.  Voiture,  who 
possessed  an  easy  and  trifling  turn  of 
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niindy  ma  the  firtt  who  ihotie  in  this 
wvora  of  French  literature.  Had  he 
come  afUr  the  greatineQwho  hare  thrown 
9Q  nuHih  lustre  on  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  would  have  been  forced  to  ha^  had 
something  moit  than  mevt  wit,  whidi 
wias enough  for  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
hut  not  enough  for  posterity.  Beilean 
piaises  hin^  but  it  was  in  iiis  fast  saiivea, 
and  hefore  his  taslewaa  foraied.  He 
was  youngs  and  of  that  age  in  which  men 
judge  ra&er  hy  reputatioii  than  £poin 
themselves;  and,  besides,  Bottean  was 
often  unjust  in  his  praise  as  well  as  his 
censure.  He  praised  Segnds,  whom 
nobody  read ;  insulted  Quinault,  whom 
everybody  repeated  by  heart ;  and  said 
nothing  of  La  Fontaine. 

Waller,  although  supcHor  to  Voitufe, 
was  not  perfect.  His  poems  of  gallantry 
are  very  gracefiil,  but  tney  ore  frequently 
languid  from  negligence,  and  they  are 
often  disfigured  by  c<»iceits.  In  his  days, 
the  English  had  not  learned  to  write  cor- 
reetly^  His  seriowa  pieces  are  replete 
with  vigour.,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  sdt- 
ness  of  his  gallant  efihsions.  He  com- 
posed a  mom>dy  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, which*  with  several  faults^  passes 
for  a  masterpiece ;  and  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  this  eulogy  that  Waller  made  the 
reply  to  Charles  H.  which  is  inserted  in 
Bay ]e*s  Dictionary.  The  -king — ta  whom 
Waller,  after  the  manner  of  kings  and 
poets,  presented  a  poem  stuffed  with 
panegyric — ^tcld  him  that  he  had  written 
more  finely  on  Cromwell.  Waller  im- 
mediately replied,— '' Sive,  we  poets  al- 
ways succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth."  This  reply  was  not  so  sincere 
as  that  of  the  Diitch  ambassador,  who, 
when  the  same  king  complained  to  him 
that  his  masters  had  less  regard  for  htm 
than  for  Cromwell,  replied, — **  Ah,  sire! 
tlial  Cromwell  was  quite  another  diing.'' 
There  are  courtiers  in  England,  as  else- 
where, and  Waller  was  one  of  them :  but 
aAer  their  death,  1  consider  men  only  by 
their  works  :  all  the 'rest  is  annihilated. 
1  simply  observe,  that  Waller,  bom  to 
an  estate  of  the  annual  vahie  of  sixty 


thousand  Yivres,  had  never  the  silly  pride 
or  carelessness  to  n^^lect  his  talent  The 
earls  of  Dorset  and  Koscommon,  the  two 
dnkes  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  HaJi- 
fex,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  not 
thought  it  below  them  to  become  cele- 
brated poets  and  illustrious  writers ;  and 
their  works  do  them  more  honour  than 
their  titles.  They  have  cultivated  letters 
as  if  ^hr  fortunes  depended  on  their  suc- 
cess, and  have  rendered  literature  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  in  all 
things  require  leaders  from  among  the 
great — ^who,  however,  have  less  influenoe 
of  this  kind  in  England  than  in  any  other 
place  in  die  world. 

WAR. 

All  animals  are  perpetually  at  war ; 
every  species  is  bom  to  devour  another. 
There  are  none,  even  to  sheep  and  doves, 
who  do  not  swallow  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  imperceptible  animals.  Males  of 
the  same  species  make  war  for  the  fe- 
males, like  Menelaus  and  Paris.  Air, 
earth,  and  &e  waters,  are  fields  of  de- 
straction. 

It  seems  that  God  having  given  reason 
to  men,  this  reason  should  teach  them  not 
to  debase  themselves  by  imitating  ani- 
mals, particularly  when  nature  has  given 
them  neither  arms  to  kill  their  fellow- 
oreatures,  nor  instinct  which  leads  them 
to  suck  their  blood. 

Yet  murderous  war  is  so  much  the 
dreadfbl  lot  of  man,  that  except  two  or 
three  nations,  there  are  none  hut  what 
their  ancient  histories  repesentas  armed 
against  one  another.  Towards  Canada, 
man  and  warrior  are  synonimous ;  and 
we  have  seen,  in  our  hemisphere,  that 
'  thief  and  soldier  were  the  same  ^ing. 
Manicheans  1  behold  your  excuse. 

The  most  determined  of  flatterers  will 
easily  agree,  that  war  always  brings  pesti- 
lence and  ftimine  in  its  train,  from  the 
little  that  he  may  have  seen  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  armies  of  Germany,  or  the 
few  villages  he  may  have  passed  through 
in  which  some  great  exploit  of  war  has 
been  performed. 
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That  is  doubtless  a  very  fine  art  which 
desolates  countries,  destroys  habitations, 
and  in  a  common  year  causes  the  death 
of  fi^m  forty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  invention  was  first  cultivated  by 
nations  assembled  for  their  common  \ 
good ;  for  instance,  the  diet  of  the } 
Greeks  declared  to  the  diet  of  Phrygia  i 
and  neighbouring  nations,  that  they  in-  j 
tended  to  depart  on  a  thousand  fishers'  \ 
barks,  to  exterkninata  them  if  they  \ 
could. 

The  assembled  Roman  people  judged 
that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  go  and  fight, 
before  harvest,  against  the  people  of  VeU 
or  the  Volscians.  And  some  years  after, 
all  the  Romans,  being  exasperated  against 
all  the  Carthaginians,  fought  them  a  long 
time  on  sea  and  land,  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same  at  present. 

A  genealogist  proves  to  a  prmce,  that 
he  descends  m  a  right  line  from  a  count,  ! 
whose  parents  made  a  family  compact,  ( 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  with  a  \ 
bouse  the  recollection  of  which  does  not  \ 
even  exist    This  house  had  distant  pre-  i 
tensions  to  a  province,  of  which  the  last  \ 
possessor  died  of  apoplexy.    The  prince  [ 
and  his  council  see  his  right  at  once.  ^ 
This  province,  which  is  some  hundred  \ 
leagues  distant  firom  him,  in  vain  pro- 
tests that  it  knows  him  not ;  that  it  has 
no  desire  to  be  governed  by  him  ;  that 
to  give  laws  to  its  people,  he  must  at 
least  have    their  consent; — these  dis- 
courses only  reach  as  far  as  the  ears  of 
the  prince,  whose  right  is  incontestable. 
He  immediately  assembles  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
dresses  them  in  coarse  blue  clou,  borders 
their  hats  with  broad  white  binding,  makes 
them  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  and  marches 
to  glory. 

Other  princes  who  hear  of  this  equip- 
ment, take  part  in  it,  each  according  to 
his  power,  and  cover  a  small  extent  of 
country  with  more  mercenary  murderers 
than  Zinghis  Rhan,  Tamerlane,  and  Bar 
jazet  employed  in  their  train. 

Distant  people  hear  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  fight,  and  that  they  may  gain  fiie 


or  six  sous  a^day^  if  they  will  be  of  the 
party ;  they  divide  theniiMlvea  into  two 
banda,  like  reapers^  and  offer  dieiff  senriaet 
to  whoever  will  employ  them. 

These  multitudes  fidl  upon  oneanotfaeri 
not  only  without  liaving  any  interest  in 
the  aflSiir,  but  without  kMywing  the  raason 
of  it. 

We  see  at  once  five  or  wa  belUgereot 
powers,  sometimea  three  against  three, 
sometimes  two  against  ibur,  and  some* 
times  one  against  five ;  all  equally  detests 
ing  one  another^  uniting  with  aad  attack- 
ing by  turns  ;  all  agree  in  a  single  peint, 
that  of  doing  all  the  harm  possible. 

The  roost  wonderful  part  of  this  inler^ 
nal  enterprise  is,  that  each  chief  of  the 
murderers  causes  his  colours  to  be  blessed, 
and  solemnly  invokes  God  before  he  goet 
to  exterminate  his  neighbours .  If  a  chief 
has  only  the  fortune  to  kill  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  he  does  not  thank  God 
for  it;  but  when  he  has  exterminated 
about  ten  thousand  by  fire  and  sword, 
and,  to  complete  the  work,  some  town 
has  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  they 
then  sing  a  long  song  in  four  parts,  com- 
posed in  a  language  unknown  to  all  who 
have  fought,  and  moreover  replete  with 
barbarism.  The  same  song  serves  for 
marriages  and  births,  as  well  as  for  mur- 
ders ;  which  is  unpardonable,  particu- 
larly in  a  nation  the  most  famous  for  new 
songs. 

Natural  religion  has  a  tbousand  times 
prevented  citizens  from  oommitting 
crimes.  A  well-trained  mind  has  not  th« 
inclination  fi)r  it  ^  a  tender  one  is  alarmed 
at  it,  representing  to  itself  m  just  and 
avenging  God ;  but  artificial  religion  ei>* 
courages  all  cruelties  which  are  eeercised 
in  troops — conspiracies,  seditions,  ptK 
laffes,  ambuscades,  surprises  of  towns, 
robberies,  and  morder.  Each  marches 
gaily  to  crime,  under  the  banocr  of  hie 
saint. 

A  certain  number  of  orators  era  every- 
where paid  to  celebrate  these  murderous 
days ;  some  are  dressed  in  a  loog  black 
close  coat,  with  a  short  cloak ;  others 
have  a  shirt  above  a  gown ;  aome  wepf 
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two  rariegated  stuff  streamers  orer  their 
shirts.  All  of  them  speak  for  a  long  time, 
and  quote  that  which  was  done  of  old  in 
Palestine,  as  applicable  to  a  combat  in 
Vetera  via. 

The  rest  of  the  year,  these  people  de- 
claim against  vices.  They  prove,  in  three 
Eoints  and  by  antitheses,  that  ladies  who 
ly  a  little  carmine  upon  their  cheeks,  i 
will  be  the  eternal  objects  of  the  eternal  \ 
vengeances  of  the  Eternal ;  that  Polyeuc- 
tus  and  Athalia  are  works  of  the  demon ; 
that  a  man  who,  for  two  hundred  crowns 
per  day,  causes  his  table  to  be  furnished 
with  fresh  sea-fish  during  Lent,  inflEtllibly 
works  his  salvation ;  and  that  a  poor 
man  who  eats  two  sous  and  a  half  worth 
of  mutton,  will  go  for  ever  to  all  the 
devils. 

Of  five  or  six  thousand  declamations 
of  this  kind,  there  are  three  or  four  at 
most,  composed  by  a  Gaul  named  Mas- 
sillon,  which  an  honest  man  may  read 
without  disgust ;  but  in  all  these  dis- 
courses, you  will  scarcely  find  two  in 
which  the  orator  dares  to  say  a  word 
against  the  scourge  and  crime  of  war, 
which  contains  all  other  scourges  and 
crimes,  llie  unfortunate  orators  speak 
incessantly  against  love,  which  is  the 
only  consolation  of  mankind,  and  the  only 
mode  of  making  amends  for  it ;  they  say 
nothing  of  the  abominable  efforts  which 
we  make  to  destroy  it. 

You  have  made  a  very  bad  sermon  on 
impurity — oh,  Bourdaloue ! — ^but  none 
on  these  murders,  varied  in  so  many  ways ; 
on  these  rapines  and  robberies;  on  this 
universal  rage  which  devours  the  world. 
All  the  united  vices  of  all  ages  and  places 
will  never  equal  the  evils  producea  by  a 
single  campaign. 

Miserable  physicians  of  souls  1  you 
exclaim,  for  five  quarters  of  an  hour,  on 
some  pricks  of  a  pin,  and  say  nothin((  on 
the  malady  which  tears  us  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces !  Philosophers  1  moralists  1 
bum  all  your  books.  While  the  caprice 
of  a  few  men  makes  that  part  of  man- 
kind consecrated  to  heroism,  to  murder 
loyally  millions  of  our  brethren,  can  there 


be  anything  more  horrible  throughout 
nature  ? 

What  becomes  of,  and  what  signifies 
to  me,  humanity,  beneficence,  modesty, 
temperance,  mildness,  wisdom,  and  piety, 
whilst  half  a  pound  of  lead,  sent  from  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  steps,  pierces  my 
body,  and  I  die  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
in  inexpressible  torments,  in  the  midst  of 
five  or  six  thousand  dying  men,  whilst 
my  eyes,  which  open  for  the  last  time, 
see  the  town  in  which  I  was  bom  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  last 
sounds  which  reach  my  ears  are  the  cries 
of  women  and  children  expiring  under 
the  ruins,  all  for  the  pretended  interests 
of  a  man  whom  I  know  not  ? 

What  is  worse,  war  is  an  inevitable 
scourge.  If  we  take  notice,  all  men  have 
worshipped  Mars.  Sabaoth,  among  the 
Jews,  signifies  the  god  of  arms ;  but  Mi- 
nerva, in  Homer,  calls  Mars  a  furious, 
mad,  and  infernal  god. 

The  celebrated  Montesquieu,  who  viras 
called  humane,  has  however  said,  that  it 
is  just  to  bear  fire  and  sword  against  our 
neighbours,  when  we  fear  that  they  are 
doing  too  well.  If  this  is  the  spirit  oi 
laws,  it  is  also  that  of  Borgia  and  of 
Machiavel.  If  unfortunately  he  says 
true,  we  must  write  against  this  truth, 
though  it  may  be  proved  by  facts. 

This  is  what  Montesquieu  says  ; — 

"  Between  societies,  the  right  of  na- 
tural defence  sometimes  induces  the  ne- 
cessity of  attacking,  when  one  people  sees 
that  a  longer  peace  puts  another  in  a  situ- 
ation to  destroy  it,  and  that  attack  at  the 
given  moment  is  the  only  way  of  pre- 
venting this  destruction.'* 

How  can  attack  in  peace  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing  this  destruction? 
You  must  be  sure  that  this  neighbour 
will  destroy  you,  if  he  become  powerful. 
To  be  sure  of  it,  he  must  already  have 
made  preparations  for  your  overthrow. 
In  this  case,  it  is  he  who  commences  the 
war ;  it  is  not  you  :  you^  supposition  it 
false  and  contradictory. 

If  ever  war  is  evidently  unjust,  it  is 
that  which  you  propose :  it  is  going  to 
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kill  your  neighbour,  who  does  not  attack 
you,  lest  he  should  ever  be  in  a  state  to 
do  so.  To  hazard  the  ruin  of  your  coun- 
try, in  the  hope  of  ruining  without  rea- 
son that  of  another,  is  assuredly  neither^ 
honest  nor  useful ;  for  we  aro  never  sure 
of  success,  as  you  well  know.  f 

If  your  neighbour  becomes  too  power- 
ful during  peace,  what  prevents  you  from 
rendering  yourself  equally  powerful  ? 
If  he  has  made  alliances,  make  them  on 
your  side.  If,  having  fewer  monks,  he 
has  more  soldiers  and  manufiEU^turers,  imi- 
tate him  in  this  wise  economy.  If  he 
employs  his  sailors  better,  employ  yours 
in  the  same  manner :  all  that  is  very  just. 
But  to  expose  your  people  to  the  most 
horrible  misery,  in  the  so  often  false  idea 
of  overturning  your  dear  brother  the  most 
serene  neighbouring  prince  I — ^it  was  not 
for  the  honorary  president  of  a  pacific 
society  to  give  you  such  advice. 

WEAKNESS  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Weakness  on  both  sides  is,  as  we 
know,  the  motto  of  all  quarrels.  I  speak 
not  hereof  those  which  have  caused  blood 
to  be  shed : — the  Anabaptists,  who  ra- 
vaged Westphalia ;  the  Galvinists,  who 
kindled  so  many  wars  in  France ;  the 
sanguinary  fiactions  of  the  Armagnacs 
and  Burgundians ;  the  punishment  of  the 
maid  of  Orleans,  whom  one  half  of  France 
regarded  as  a  celestial  heroine,  and  the 
other  as  a  sorceress  ;  the  Sorbonne,  which 

Presented  a  request  to  have  her  burnt ; 
le  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
justified  by  the  doctors ;  subjects  excused 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity  by  a  decree  of 
the  sacred  faculty ;  the  executioners  so 
often  employed  to  enforce  opinions  ;  the 
piles  lighted  for  unfortunates  who  per- 
suaded others  that  they  were  sorcerers 
and  heretics : — all  that  is  more  than 
weakness.  Yet  these  abominations  were 
committed  in  the  good  times  of  honest 
Germanic  faith  and  Gallic  naivete  1  I 
would  send  back  to  them  all  honest 
people  who  regret  times  past 

I  will  make  here,  simply  for  my  own 
particular  edification,  a  little  instructive 


memoir  of  the  fine  things  which  divided 
the  minds  of  our  grandfethers. 

In  the  eleventh  century — in  that  good 
time  in  which  we  knew  not  the  art  of 
war,  which  however  we  have  always  prac- 
tised ;  nor  that  of  governing  towns,  nor 
commerce,  nor  society,  and  in  which  we 
could  neither  read  nor  write — men  o 
much  mind  disputed  solemnly,  at  much 
length,  and  with  great  vivacity,  on  what 
happened  at  the  water-closet,  after  hav- 
ing fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  of  which  we 
must  speak  only  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  This  was  called  the  dispute  of 
the  stercorists ;  and,  not  ending  in  a 
war,  was  in  consequence  one  of  the  mild- 
est impertinences  of  the  human  mind. 

The  dispute  which  divided  learned 
Spain,  in  the  same  century,  on  the  Mos- 
arabic  version,  also  terminated  without 
mvaging  provinces  or  shedding  human 
blood.   The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  then 
prevailed,  permitted  not  the  difficulty  to 
be  enlightened  otherwise  than  in  leaving 
the  decision  to  two  noble  knights.    As 
in  that  of  the  two  Don  Quixotes,  which- 
ever overthrew  his  adversary  caused  his 
own  party  to  triumph .  Don  Huis  de  Mar- 
tanza,  knight  of  the  Mosarabic  ritual, 
overthrew  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Latin 
ritual ;  but  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  de- 
cided not  positively,  that  a  ritual  must 
be  proscribed  because  its  knight  was  un- 
horsed, a  more  certain  and  established 
secret  was  made  use  of,  to  know  which 
of  the  books  should  be  preferred.    The 
expedient  alluded  to,  was  that  of  throw- 
ing them  both  into  the  fire,  it  not  being 
possible  for  the  sound  ritual  to  perish  in 
the  flames.    I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
however,  but  they  were  both  burnt,  and 
the  dispute  remained  undecided^  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards.    By 
degrees,  the  Latin  ritual  got  the  prefer- 
ence ;  and  if  any  knight  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  to  maintain  the  Mosaraoic, 
it  was  the  knight  and  not  the  ritual  which 
was  thrown  into  the  fire. 

In  these  fine  times,  we  and  other  po- 
lished people,  when  we  were  ill,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  Arabian 
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physician.  When  we  would  know  what  i 
day  of  the  moon  it  was,  we  referred  to  | 
the  Arabs.  If  we  would  buy  a  piece  of 
doth,  we  must  pay  a  Jew  for  it ;  and 
when  a  fitrmer  wanted  rain,  he  addressed 
himself  to  a  sorcerer.  At  last,  however, 
when  some  of  us  learnt  Latin,  and  had  a 
bad  translation  of  Aristotle,  we  figured 
in  ihc  world  with  honour,  passing  three 
or  four  hundred  years  in  deoyphering 
lome  pages  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  in  ador- 
ing and  condemning  them.  Some  said, 
that  without  him  we  should  want  articles 
of  faith ;  others,  that  he  was  an  atheist. ! 
A  Spaniard  proved  that  Aristotle  was  a 
saint,  and  that  we  should  celebrate  his 
anniversary ;  while  a  council  in  France 
caused  his  divine  writings  to  be  burnt 
Colleges,  universities,  whole  orders  of 
monks,  were  reciprocally  anathematised, 
OB  the  subject  of  &om«  passages  of  this 
great  man — which  neither  themselves,  the 
judges  who  interposed  their  authority^ 
nor  the  author  himself,  ever  understood. 
There  were  many  fisty-cufis  given  in  Ger- 
many in  these  grave  quarrels,  but  there 
was  not  much  bloodshed.  It  is  a  pity, 
for  the  glory  of  Aristotle,  that  they  did 
not  make  civil  war,  and  have  some  re- 
gular battles  in  favour  of  quiddities,  and 
of  the '  universal  of  the  part  of  the  thing.' 
Our  ancestors  cut  the  tliroats  of  each 
other  in  disputes  upon  points  which  they 
understood  very  little  better. 

It  is  true  that  a  much-celebrated  mad- 
man named  Occam,  sumamed  the  invin- 
cible doctor,  chief  of  those  who  stood  up 
for  the  '  universal  of  the  part  of  thought,' 
demanded  from  the  Emperor  Loui^  of 
Bavaria,  that  he  should  aefend  his  pen 
with  his  imperial  sword  against  Scott, 
another  Scottish  madman,  sumamed  the 
subtle  doctor,  who  fought  for  the  '  uni- 
versal of  the  part  of  the  thing.'  Happily, 
the  sword  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  remained 
in  its  scabbard.  Who  would  believe  tliat 
these  disputes  have  lasted  until  our  days, 
and  that  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in 
1624,  gave  a  fine  sentence  in  &vour  of 
Arisiotle  ? 

Towards  ttie  time  of  the  brave  Occam 


and  the  intrepid  Scott,  a  much  more  seri- 
ous quarrel  arose,  into  which  the  reverend 
father  Cordeliers  inveigled  all  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This  was  to  know  if  their 
kitchen  garden  belonged  to  themselves, 
or  if  they  were  merely  simple  tenants  of 
it.  The  form  of  the  cowls,  and  tlie  size 
of  the  sleeves,  were  further  subjects  of 
this  holy  war.  Pope  John  XXIL,  who 
interfered,  found  out  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  The  Cordeliers  quitted  his 
party  for  that  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who 
then  drew  his  sword. 

There  were,  moreover,  three  or  four 
Cordeliers  burnt  as  heretics,  which  is  ra- 
ther strong ;  but  after  all,  tins  afibir  hav- 
ing neitlier  shaken  thrones  nor  ruined  pro- 
vinces, we  may  place  it  in  tiie  rank  of 
peaceable  follies. 

There  have  been  always  some  of  this 
kind,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  fallen 
into  the  most  proiound  oblivion  ;  and  of 
four  or  five  hundred  sects  which  have 
appeared,  there  remain  in  the  memory  ot 
men  those  only  which  have  produced 
either  extreme  disorder  or  extreme  folly, 
— two  things  which  they  willingly  retain. 
Who  knows,  in  the  present  day,  that 
there  were  Orebites,  Osmites,  and  In»- 
dorfians  ?  Who  is  now  acquainted  with 
Uie  Anointed,  the  Comacians,  or  the  Is- 
cariots  ? 

Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch 
lady,  I  was  charitably  warned  by  one  of 
the  guests,  to  take  care  of  myself^  and 
not  to  praise  Voetius.  I  have  no  desire, 
said  I,  to  say  either  good  or  evil  of  your 
Voetius ;  but  why  do  you  give  me  this 
advice?  Because  madame  is  a  Cocceian, 
said  my  neighbour.  With  all  my  heart, 
said  I.  She  added,  that  there  were  still 
four  Cocceians  in  Holland,  and  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  that  the  sect  perished. 
A  time  will  come  in  which  the  Jansenists, 
who  have  made  so  much  noise  amongst 
us,  and  who  are  unknown  everywhere 
else,  will  have  tlie  fate  of  the  Cocceians. 
An  old  doctor  said  to  me — "  Sir,  in  my 
youth,  I  have  debated  on  the  *  mandata 
impossibilia  volentibus  et  conantibus.' 
I  have  written  against  the  formulary  and 
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longer  interfere  in  anything,  and  I  believe  |  Lord  Jesus  Chrirt  dressed  as  a  Jesuit,  a 
myself  to  be  reasonable/'  What  are  your  l  wit  (apparently  the  Loustig  of  the  Jan- 
oecupalions  ?  said  I  to  him.  "  Sir,"  re-  I  senist  jwrty),  wrote  lines  under  the  print, 
plied  h<f, «'  I  am  very  fond  of  money."  i  intimating  that  the  ingenious  fathers  had 
It  is  thus  that  almost  all  men  in  their  old  \  habited  God  like  themselves,  as  the 
«*e  inwardly  laugh  at  the  follies  wliich  I  surest  means  of  preventing  the  love  of 
they  ardently  embraced  in  their  youth.  J  him :— . 
Secis  grow  old,  like  men.    Those  which  I  Adnbei  i*wtisce  extrema 

have  not  been  supported  by  great  princes,  {  luVoS  SS^XlST..  •«, 

which  have  not  caused  great  mischief,  5  iii«Dtemd€p«wv'«i»«»<«««i—. 

grow  old  much  sooner  than  others.  They  ]  At  Rome,  where  such  disputes  never 
are  epidemic  maladies,  which  pass  over  I  arise,  and  where  they  judge  those  that 
like  the  sweating  sickness  and  the  hoop-  |  take  place  elsewhere,  they  were  much 
ing-cough.  J  annoyed   with  quarrels  on  pure  love. 

There  is  no  loneer  any  question  on  the  ^  Cardinal  Carpegne,  who  was  the  reporter 
pious  reveries  of  Madame  Guyon.  We  ;  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
no  longer  read  the  most  vninielUglble  j  bray,  was  ill,  and  suffered  mudi  in  a  part 
book  of  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  but  Tele-  <  which  is  not  more  spared  in  cardinals 
machus.  We  no  longer  remember  what  5  than  in  other  men.  His  surgeon  ban- 
the  eloquent  Bossuet  wrote  against  the  |  daged  him  with  6ne  linen,  which  is  called 
elegant  and  amiable  F^n^ion  ;  we  give  |  cambrai  (cambric)  in  Italy  as  in  many 
the  preference  to  hiit  funeral  orations,  s  other  places.  The  cardinal  cried  out. 
In  all  the  dbpute  on  what  is  called  \  when  tne  surgeon  pleaded  that  it  was  the 
quietism,  there  has  been  nothing  good  |  finest  cambrHi,-^'^  What  1  more  cambrai 
but  the  old  tale  revived  of  the  honest  i  still  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  one's 
woman  who  brought  a  torch  to  bum  para-  i  head  fatigued  with  it  ?  Happy  the  dis- 
dise,  and  a  cruise  of  water  to  extinguish  |  putes  which  end  thus  1  Happy  would 
the  fire  of  hell,  that  God  should  no  longer  |  man  be  if  all  the  disputers  of  the  world, 
be  served  either  through  hope  or  fear.  \  if  heresiarchs,  submitted  with  so  much 


I  will  only  remark  one  singularity  in  this 
proceeding,  which  is  not  equal  to  the 
story  of  the  good  woman  ;  it  is,  that  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  so  much  accused  in 


moderation,  such  magnanimous  mildness, 
as  the  great  Archbi>hopof  Cambray,  who 
had  no  desire  to  be  an  heresiareh !  I 
l^iow  not  whether  he  was  right  in  wish- 


France  by  the  Jansenists  of  having  been  i  ing  God  to  be  loved  for  himself  alone. 


founded  by  St.  Ignatius,  expressly  to 
destroy  the  love  of  God,  warmly  inter- 
fered at  Rome  in  favour  of  the  pure  love 
of  F^n^lon.  It  happened  to  them  as  to 
M.  de  Langeais,  who  was  pursued  by 
his  wife  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  on 
account  of  his  impotence,  and  by  a  girl 
to  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  for  having 
rendered  her  pregnant.    He  ought  to 


but  M.  de  F^n^lon  certainly  deserved  to 
be  loved  dius. 

In  purely  literary  disputes,  there  is 
oAen  as  much  snarling  and  party- spirit 
as  in  more  interesting  quarrels.  We 
should,  if  we  could,  renew  the  fiictions 
of  the  cireus,  which  agitated  the  Roman 
empire.  Two  rival  actresses  are  capa^ 
ble  of  dividing  a  town.     Men  have  all  a 


lost  them  botli.  Pure  love,  for  which 
the  Jesuits  made  so  much  stir,  was  con- 
demned at  Rome,  and  they  were  always 


have  gained  one  of  tliese  two  causes ;  he    secret  inclination  for  fection.     If  we  can- 


tupposed  at  Paris  to  be  againiit  lovii.g  i  nmsiciun.     Rameau  had  a  violent  party 


not  cabal,  pursue,  and  destroy  one  an- 
other for  crowns,  tiaras,  and  mitres,  we 
fall  upon  one  another  lor  a  dancer  or  a 
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against  him,  who  would  have  extermi- 
nated him  ;  and  he  knew  notbinj^  of  it. 
I  had  a  violent  party  against  me,  and  I 
knew  it  well. 

WHYS  (THE) 

Why  do  we  scarcely  ever  know  the 
tenth  part  of  the  good  we  might  do  ? 

It  IS  clear,  that  if  a  nation  inhabiting 
between  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
sea,  had  employed  in  ameliorating  and 
embellishing  the  country  a  tenth  part  of 
the  money  it  lost  in  the  war  of  1741,  and 
one  half  of  the  men  killed  to  no  purpose 
in  Germany,  the  state  would  have  been 
more  flourishing.  Why  was  not  this 
done  ?  Why  prefer  a  war,  which  Europe 
considered  unjust,  to  the  happy  labours 
of  pt^ce,  which  would  have  produced  the 
useful  ai  d  the  agreeable  ? 

Why  did  Louis  XIV.,  who  hnd  so 
much  taste  for  great  monuments,  for  new 
foundations,  for  the  fine  arts,  lose  eight 
hundred  millions  of  our  money  in  see- 
ing his  cuirassiers  and  his  household 
swim  across  the  Rhine ;  in  not  taking 
Amsterdam  ;  in  stirring  up  nearly  all 
Europe  against  him  ?  What  could  he 
not  have  done  with  his  eight  hundred 
millions. 

Why.  when  he  reformed  jurisprudence, 
did  he  reform  it  only  by  halves  ?  Ought 
the  numerous  ancient  customs,  founded  on 
the  decretals  and  the  canon  law,  to  be 
still  suffrred  to  exist  ?  Was  it  necessary 
that  in  the  many  causes  called  ecclesias- 
tical, but  which  are  in  reality  civil,  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  bishop ;  from 
the  bishop  to  the  metropolitan  ;  rrom  the 
metropolitan  to  the  primate ;  and  from 
the  primate  to  Rome,  *  ad  apostolos  V — 
as  if  the  apostles  had  of  old  been  the 
judges  of  the  Gauls  *  en  dernier  ressort.' 

Why,  when  Louis  XIV.  was  outrage- 
ously insulted  by  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
— Chigi — did  he  amuse  himself  with 
sending  for  a  legate  into  France,  to  make 
frivolous  excuses,  and  with  having  a  py- 
ramid erected  at  Rome,  the  inscriptions 
over  which  concerned  none  but  the 
watchmen  of  Rome — a  pyramid  which 


he  soon  after  had  demolished  ?  Had  it 
not  been  better  to  have  abolished  for  ever 
the  simony  by  which  every  bishop  and 
every  abbot  in  Gaul  pays  to  the  Italian 
apostolic  chamber  the  half  of  his  reve- 
nue? 

Why  did  the  same  monarch,  when  still 
more  grievously  insulted  by  Innocent 
XI. — Odescalchi — who  took  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  against  him,  con- 
tent himself  with  having  four  propositions 
maintained  in  his  universities,  andrefu.se 
the  prayers  of  the  whole  magistracy,  who 
solicited  an  eternal  rupture  with  the  court 
of  Rome  ? 

Why,  in  making  the  laws,  was  it  for- 
gotten to  place  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  under  one  uniform  law,  leaving 
in  existence  a  hundred  different  customs, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty- four  different 
measures  ? 

Why  were  the  provinces  of  this  king- 
dom still  reputed  foreign  to  one  another, 
so  that  the  merchandise  of  Normandy, 
on  being  conveyed  by  land  into  Brittany, 
pays  duty,  as  if  it  came  from  England  ? 
Why  was  not  corn  grown  in  Cham- 
pagne allowed  to  be  sold  in  Picardy  with- 
out an  express  permission — as  at  Rome 
permission  is  obtained  for  three  giuli  to 
read  forbidden  books  ? 

Why  was  France  leil  so  long  under  the 
reproach  of  venality  ?  It  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  Louis  XV.  to  abolish  the 
custom  of  buying  the  right  to  sit  as  judges 
over  men,  as  you  buy  a  country  house.- 
and  making  pleaders  pay  fees  to  the  judge, 
as  tickets  for  the  play  are  paid  for  at  die 
door. 

Why  institute  in  a  kingdom  the  offices 
and  dignities  of  king's  councillors  :— 

Inspectors  of  drink, 

Inspectors  of  the  shambles. 

Registrars  of  inventories, 

Comptrollers  of  fines. 

Inspectors  of  hogs, 

Percquateur  of  tallies, 

Fuel-meters, 

Assistant-meters, 

Fuel-pilers, 

Unloaders  of  green  wood 
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Comptrollers  of  timber. 

Markers  of  timber, 

Coal-metersy 

Com  siftersy 

Inspectors  of  calves. 

Comptrollers  of  poultry, 

GaugerSy 

Assayers  of  brandy, 

Assayers  of  beer. 

Rollers  of  casks, 

Unloaders  of  hay, 

Ploor-clearers, 

Inspectors  of  ells, 

Inspectors  of  wigs  ? 
These  offices,  in  which  doubtless  con- 
sist the  prosperity  and  splendour  of  an 
empire,  formed  numerous  communities, 
which  had  each  their  syndics.  This  was 
all  suppressed  in  1719 ;  but  it  was  to 
make  room  for  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  the  course  of  time. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  retrench  all 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  greamess,  than 
miserably  to  support  them  by  means  so 
low  and  shameful  ? 

Why  has  a  nation,  often  reduced  to 
extremity  and  to  some  degree  of  humili- 
ation, still  supported  itself  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  to  crush  it  ?  Because 
that  nation  is  actire  and  industrious. 
The  people  are  like  the  bees :  you  take 
from  them  wax  and  honey,|ind  they  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  produce  more. 

Why,  in  the  half  of  Europe,  do  the 
girls  pray  to  God  in  Latin,  which  they  do 
not  understand  ? 

Why,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
nearly  all  the  popes  and  bishops  notori- 
ously had  bastards,  did  they  persist  in 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priests ;  while 
the  Greek  church  has  constantly  ordained 
that  curates  should  have  wives  ? 

Why,  in  all  antiquity,  was  there  no 
theological  dispute,  nor  any  people  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sectarian  appellation? 
The  Egyptians  were  not  called  Isiacs  or 
Osiriacs.  The  people  of  Syria  were  not 
named  Cybelians.  The  Cretans  had  a 
particular  devotion  for  Jupiter,  but  were 
not  called  Jupiterians.  The  ancient 
Latins  were  much  attached  to  Saturn, 
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but  there  was  not  a  village  in  all  Lathim 
called  Satumian.  The  disciples  of  the 
God  of  Truth,  on  the  contrary,  taking  the 
title  of  their  master  himself,  and  calling 
themselves,  like  him,  'anointed,'  de- 
clared, as  soon  as  they  were  able,  eternal 
war  against  all  nations  that  were  not 
'  anointed,'  and  made  war  upon  one  an- 
other for  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred 
years,  takii^  the  names  of  Arians,  Mani- 
cheans,  Donatists,  Hussites,  Papists,  Lu- 
therans, Calvinists,  &c.  Even  the  Jan- 
senists  and  Molinists  have  experienced 
no  mortification  so  acute  as  that  of  not 
having  it  in  their  power  to  cut  one  an- 
other's throats  in  pitched  battle.  Whence 
is  this  ? 

Why  does  a  bookseller  publicly  sell 
the  *  Course  of  Atheism,'*  by  the  great 
Lucretius,  ^nted  for  the  dauphin,  only 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  order  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  wise  Duke  of  Mon^ 
tausier,  and  of  the  eloquent  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  of  the  learned 
Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches  ?  There  you 
find  those  sublime  impieties,  those  ad- 
mirable lines  against  Providence  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  nass  firom 
mouth  to  mouth,  through  all  after-ages : 

Xk  idUo,  tSUi  I  In  nlldhmi  bD  poase  nrotf. 
PkoBBoddag^Doaglill  tonaiUBfaoaglilNlHM. 

Mattar  aloaa  can  towh  and  govam  aattcr. 

Nee  bcna  pro  mcratla  c^tv,  nae  tangltv  fan  (!>•••)• 
Nothing  can  lattar  Go^  or  aaaaa  lila  i 

IVntnm  reSglo  petdt  anndara  aaalonm* 
Hoar  iraac  tka  efO  b7  nBgloa  canaad  1 

D«ilpera  eat  aMirtal«  etenio  Jngan  at^ 
Conaaotlre  pnla«e,  et  faagi  mntna  poaae. 

Tla  weak  in  aaoitala  to  atteaipt  to  Jain 
To  tianalant  being  cImC  wUeh  laata  for< 

NU  Igiinr  man  eat,  ad  noa  noqaa  p« 

WlMn  daatkbhwaarenoli  the  bo4f  diaa,  and  «kk  It  aO. 

Mortalcn  tamcn  caae  anLnaa  latere  nnecaaa  eat. 

There  la  no  ftatcre  i  mortal  la  tbe  aooL 

Htaic  Aefcemala  it  atvltoraai  dcnlqne  Tltn> 

Bence  andent  foob  are  anperadlliMi'a  prof. 


Ani  a  hundred  other  lines  which  charm 
all  nations, — the  immortal  productions 
of  a  mind  which  believed  itself  to  be 
mortal. 

Not  only  are  these  Latin  verses  sold  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques  and  on  the  Quai  des 
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Augustins,  but  you  fearlessly  purohftse 
the  translation!!  made  into  all  tne  patois 
derhred  from  tlie  Latin  tongue ; — trans* 
htions  decomted  with  learned  notes,  which 
elucidate  the  doctrine  of  materialfsmi 
collect  all  the  proofs  against  the  Dtvinity^ 
and  would  annihilate  it,  if  it  oould  be 
destroyed.  You  6nd  this  book,  bound 
in  morocco,  in  the  fine  library  ot  a  great 
'  and  devout  prince,  of  a  cwdinal,  of  a 
chancellor,  or  an  archbishop,  of  a  roimd* 
capped  president :  but  the  eiebteen  §rst 
booKs  or  De  Thou  were  condemned  as 
soon  as  they  appeared.  A  poor  Gallic 
philosopher  ventures  to  publish,  in  his 
own  private  name,  that  if  men  had  been 
bom  without  fiogers,  they  would  never 
have  been  ^le  to  work  tapestry;  and 
immediately  another  Gaul,  who  for  his 
money  has  obtained  a  robe  of  office, 
requires  that  the  book  and  the  author  be 
burned. 

Why  are  scenic  exhibitions  anathema- 
tised by  certain  persons  who  call  them- 
selves of  the  first  order  in  the  state,  see^ 
ing  that  such  exhibitions  are  necessaiy  to 
all  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  state  uphold  them  with  equal 
splendour  and  regularity  1 

Why  do  we  abandon  to  ooat^pt,,^ 
basement,  oppression,  and  mpioe,  the 
great  mass  or  those  laborious  and  harm- 
less men  who  cultivate'  thb  earth  every 
day  of  the  year,  thfit  we  may  eat  of  all 
its  fruits  ?  And  why,  on  the  contrary, 
do  we  pay  respect,  attention,  and  court, 
to  the  useless  and  often  very  wicked  man 
who  lives  only  by  their  labour,  apd  i^ 
rich  only  by  ^eir  misei^  I 

Why,  d\fring  so  many  ages,  among  sq 
many  men  who  sow  the  com  with  which 
we  are  fed,  has  there  been  no  one  to  dis- 
cover tliat  ridiculous  error  ^hich  teaches 
that  the  grain  must  rot  in  order  to  ger« 
minate,  and  die  to  spring  up  again — an 
error  which  has  led  to  many  impertinent 
assertions,  to  many  false  eompahsons,^ 
and  to  many  ridiculous  opinions  ? 

Why,  since  th^  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
so  nacessary  for  the  preservation  of  men 


and  so  malty  centuries,  in  which  these 
fruits  are  absolutely  wanting? 

Why  is  the  earth  covered  with  poisoBs 
in  the  half  of  Africa  and  of  Ameinca 

Why  is  there  no  tract  of  land  where 
there  are  not  more  insects  than  men  ? 

Why  does  a  little  whitish  and  offensive 
secretion  form  a  being  which  will  have 
hard  bones,  desires,  and  thoughts  ?  and 
why  shall  those  beings  be  constantly  per- 
secuting one  another  ? 

Why  does  there  exist  so  much  evil, 
everything  being  formed  by  a  God  whom 
all  Theists  agree  in  calling  good  ? 

Why,  since  we  are  always  complain- 
of  our  ills,  are  we  constantly  employed 
in  redoubling  them  ? 

Why,  since  we  are  so  miserable,  has  it 
been  imagined  that  to  die  is  an  evil — when 
it  is  clear  that  not  to  have  been,  More 
our  birth,  was  no  evil  ? 

Why  does  it  rain  every  day  inlo  the 
sea,  while  so  many  deserts  demand  nun, 
yet  are  constantly  arid  ? 

Why  and  how  have  we  dreams  in  our 
sleep,  if  we  have  no  soul  ?  ind  if  we 
have  one,  how  is  it  that  theae  dreams  are 
always  so  incoherent  and  so  extravm- 
gAnt? 

Why  do  the  heavens  revolve  fitun 
east  to  west,  lalher  than  the  contrary 
way? 

Why  do  we  exist  ?  why  does  anything 
exist? 


WICKED. 

'Wfi  are  told,  that  human  natnre  is 
sentialW  perverse;  that  man  is  boniia 
child  of  the  devil,  and  wicked .  Nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious ;  for  thtiu,  my 
firiend,who  preachest  to  me  that  all  the 
world  is  bom  perverse,  wamest  me  that 
thou  art  bom  such  also,  and  that  I  must 
mistrust  thee  as  I  would  a  fox  or  a  cro- 
codile. Oh,  no  1  sayest  thou ;  I  am  re- 
generated ;  I  am  neither  an  heretic  nor 
an  infidel ;  you  mi^y  trust  in  me.  But 
the  rest  of  mankind,  which  are  either 
heretic,  or  what  thou  callest  infidel,  will 
be  an  assemblage  of  monsten,  and  evciy 


and  animalsi  do  we  fbd  so  many  years^  |  time  that  thou  speakest  to  a  Ludipsan  or 
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a  Turky  thou  mayst  t>e  sure  that  they 
win  zob  and  murder  thee,  for  they  are 
childrea  of  the  devil,  they  are  bom 
¥rieked ;  the  one  is  not  regenerated,  the 
other  is  degenerated.  It  would  be  mueh 
more  reasonable,  much  more  noble,  to 
saj  to  meny^—You  are  all  bora  good; 
see  bow  dreadful  it  is  to  corrupt  the  pu- 
rity o^  your  being.  All  mankind  should 
be  dealt  with  as  are  all  men  individually. 
If  a  canon  leads  a  'scandalous  life,  we 
say  to  him,*— Is  it  possible  that  you 
would  dishonour  the  dignity  of  canon  ? 
We  remind  a  lawyer  that  he  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  counsellor  to  the  king,  and 
that  he  should  set  an  example.  We  say 
to  a  soldier,  to  encourage  him, — Reraera* 
ber  that  thou  art  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne.  We  should  say  to  every 
individual, — Remember  thy  dignity  as  a 
man. 

And  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  -coh- 
trary  theory,  we  always  rdtum  to  that; 
for  what  else  signifies  the  expression  so 
frequently  used  in  all  nadons, — Be 
yourself  again  ?  If  we  are  born  of  the 
devil,  if  our  origin  was  criminal,  if-  our 
blood  was  formed  of  an  infernal  liquor, 
this  expression,  Be  yourself  again^  would 
signify, — Cionsult,  follow  your  diabolical 
nature ;  be  an  impostor,  thief,  and  as- 
sassin ;  it  is  the  law  of  your  nature. 

Man  is  not  born  wicked ;  he  becomes 
so,  as  he  becomes  sick.  Physicians 
urestnt  themselves  and  say  to  him, — 
You  are  bora  sick.  It  is  very  certain 
that  these  doctors,  whatever  they  may 
say  or  do,  will  not  cure  biiti,  if  toe  ma- 
lady is  inherent  in  his  haitire;  besides 
these  reasoners  are  often  very'  ailing 
themisel%es. 

Assemble  all  the  children  of  the.  uni- 
verse ;  you  will  see  in  them  only  inno-* 
cenoe,  mildness^  and  fear ;  if  they  were 
bora  wicked,  mischievous,  and  cfuel, 
they  would  shew  soHie  signs  of  it,  as  little 
serpents  try  to  bite,  and  (iltle  tigers  to 
tear. .  But  nature  not  having  given  to 
men  more  ofiensive  arms  than,  to  pigeons 
and  rabbits,  she  cannot  have  given  them 
aa  instinct  leading  iham  la  <katrpy»' 


Man  theiefora  is  npt  bora  bad ;  why 
tlierefore  are. several  infected  with  tlie 
plague  of  wickedness  ?  It  is,  that  those 
who  are  at  their  head  being  taken  with 
the  malady,  communicate  it  to  the  rest 
of  men  :  as  a  woman  attacked  with  the 
distemper  which  Christopher  Columbus 
brought  from  America,  spreads  the  venom 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
.  The  first  ambitious  man  corrupted  the 
eurth.  You  will  tell  me,  that  tnis  fir<t 
monster  has  sowed  the  seed  of  pride, 
rapine,  fraud,  and  craelty,  which  is  in  all 
men.  I  confess,  that  in  geneml  most  of 
our  brethren  can  acquire  these  qualities ; 
but  has  everybody  the  putrid  lever,  the 
stone  and  gravel,  because  everybody  is 
ei^posed  to  it  ? 

There  are  whole  nations  which  are  not 
wicked :  the  Philadelphians,  the  Banians, 
have  never  killed  any  one.  The  Chinese, 
the  people  of  Tonquin,  Lao,  Siam,  and 
ejiret)  Japan,  for  more  than  an  hundred 
years  have  not  been  acquainted  with  war. 
In  ten  years,  we  scarcely  see  one  of  those 
great  crimes  which  astonish  human  na- 
ture in  the  cities  of  Rome,  Venice,  Paris, 
London,  and  Amsterdam ;  towns  in  which 
cupidity,  the  mother  of  all  crimes,  is  ex- 
treme. 

If  men  were  essentially  wicked — if  they 
were  all  bora  submissive  to  a  being  as 
mischievous  as  unfortunate,  who,  to  re- 
venge himself  for  his  punishment,  inspired 
them  with  all  his  passions — we  should 
every  moraing  see  husbands  assassinated 
by  their  wives,  and  fiithers  by  their  chil- 
dren ;  as.at  break  of  day  we  see  fowls 
strangled  by  a  weasel  who  com6s  to  suck 
their  blood. 
-  If  there  be  a  tliousand  millions  of  men 
on  the  earth,  that  is  much ;  that  gives 
about  five  hundred  millions  of  women, 
who  sew,  spin,  nournh.  their  little  ones, 
keep  tl^eir  ho^ffes  or  pahins  in  order,  and 
slaiider  their  neighbours  a  little. ,  I  see 
not  what  great  harm  these  poor  innocents 
4o  on  earth.  Of  this  number  of  inhabit* 
ants  of  .the  globe,  there  are  at  least  two 
hundred  millions  of  children,  who  cer- 
tainly neither  kiU  nor  steal,  and  about  as 
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many  old  people  and  intalids,  who  hare 
not  the  power  of  doings  90.  There  will 
remain,  at  most,  an  hundred  millions  of 
robust  young  people  capable  of  crime. 
Of  this  hund^  millions,  there  are  ninety 
continually  occupied  in  forcing  the  earth, 
by  prodiffious  lalx>ur,  to  furnish  them  with 
iood  and  clothing;  these  have  scarcely 
time.  In  the  ten  remaining  millions  will 
be  comprised  idle  people  and  good  com- 

Stny,  who  would  enjoy  themselves  at 
eir  ease ;  men  of  talent  occupied  in 
their  professions;  magistrates,  priests, 
Tisibly  interested  in  leading  a  pure  life, 
at  least  in  appearance.  Therefore,  of 
truly  wicked  people,  there  will  only  re- 
main a  few  politifnans,  either  secular  or 
regular,  who  will  always  trouble  the  world, 
and  some  thousand  vagabonds  who  hire 
their  services  to  these  politicians.  Now, 
there  is  never  a  million  of  these  ferocious 
beasts  employed  at  once,  and  in  this 
number  I  reckon  highwaymen.  You 
have  therefore  on  the  earth,  in  the  most 
stormy  times,  only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
whom  we  can  call  wicked,  and  he  is  not 
always  so. 

Tliere  is,  therefore,  infinitely  less  wick- 
edness on  the  earth  than  we  are  told  and 
believe  there  is.  There  is  still  too  much, 
no  doubt ;  we  see  misfortunes  and  hor- 
rible crimes ;  but  the  pleasure  of  com- 
plaining of  and  exaggerating  them  is  so 
great,  that  at  the  least  scratch  we  say 
that  the  earth  flows  with  blood.  Have 
you  been  deceived  ? — all  men  are  per- 
jured. A  melancholy  mind  which  has 
suflered  injustice,  sees  the  earth  covered 
with  damned  people :  as  a  young  rake, 
supping  with  his  lady,  on  coming  from 
the  opera,  imagines  that  there  are  no  un- 
Ibrtunates. 

WILL, 

Some  very  subtle  Greeks  formeriy  con- 
sulted Pope  Honorius  L,  to  know  whe- 
ther Jesus,  when  he  was  in  the  world, 
had  one  will  or  two,  when  he  would  sleep 
or  watch,  eat  or  repair  to  the  water-closet, 
walk  or  sit  ? 

What  signifies  it  to  yon  ?  answertd  the 


veiy  wise  Bishop  bf  Rome,  Ilonorius. 
lie  has  certainly  at  present  the  will  for 
you  to  be  well-disposed  people— that 
should  satisfy  you ;  he  has  no  will  for 
you  to  be  babbling  sophists,  to  fight  con- 
tinually for  the  Ushop's  mitre  and  the 
ass's  shadow.  I  advise  you  to  live  m 
peace,  and  not  to  lose  in  useless  disputes 
the  time  which  you  might  employ  in  good 
works. 

Holy  father,  you  have  said  well ;  this 
is  the  most  important  aflair  in  the  world. 
We  have  already  set  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  on  fire,  to  know  whether  Jesus  had 
two  persons  and  one  nature,  or  one  na- 
ture and  two  persons,  or  rather  two  per- 
sons and  two  natures,  or  rather  one  per- 
son and  one  nature. 

My  dear  brethren,  you  have  acted 
wrongly;  we  should  give  broth  to  the 
sick  and  bread  to  the  poor. 

It  is  doubtless  right  to  help  the  poor  1 
but  is  not  the  Patriarch  Sergius  about  to 
decide  in  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
that  Jesus  had  two  natures  and  one  will  ? 
And  the  emperor,  who  knows  nothing 
about  it,  is  of  this  opinion. 

Well,  be  it  so  I  but  above  all  defend 
yourself  from  the  Mahometans,  who  boix 
vour  ears  every  day,  and  who  have  a  very 
bad  will  towards  you. 

It  is  well  said  1  But  behold  the  bishops 
of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  Morocco, 
all  declare  firmly  for  the  two  wills. 
We  must  have  an  opinion;  what  is 
yours? 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  are  madmen, 
who  will  lose  the  Christian  religion  which 
we  have  established  with  so  much  trou* 
ble.  You  will  do  so  much  mischief  with 
your  folly,  that  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco,  of  which  you  speak  to  me, 
will  become  Mahometan,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  Christian  chapel  in  Africa. 
Meantime,  I  am  for  the  emperor  and  the 
council,  until  you  have  another  council 
and  another  emperor. 

This  does  not  satisfy  ns.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  two  wills  or  one  ? 

Listen :  if  these  two  wilb  are  alike,  it 
is  as  if  there  was  hot  one ;  if  they  m 
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contrary,  he  viho  has  two  wills  at  once, 
will  do  two  contrary  ^ings  at  once*  which 
is  absuni :  consequently,  I  am  for  a  single 
will. 

Ah,  holy  fiuher,  you  are  a  monotheliie ! 
Heresy!  the  devil!  Excommunicate 
him  !  depose  him !  A  council,  quick  1 
another  council!  another  emperor!  an- 
other bishop  of  Rome !  another  patri-  > 

arch! 

My  God!  how  mad  these  poor  Greeks 
ore  with  all  their  vain  and  interminable 
disputes !  My  successor  will  do  well  to 
dream  of  being  powerful  and  rich. 

Scarcely  had  Honorius  uttered  these 
words,  when  he  learned  that  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  was  dead,  after  having 
teen  beaten  by  the  Mahometans.  His 
widow  Martina  poisoned  her  son-in-law; 
the  senate  caused  Martina's  tongue  to  be 
cut  out,  and  the  nose  of  another  son  of 
the  emperor  to  be  slit :  all  the  Greek 
empire  flowed  in  blood. 

Would  it  not  be  better  not  to  have  dis- 

Sited  on  the  two  wills  ?  And  this  Pope 
onorius,  against  whom  the  Jansenists 
have  written  so  much — ^was  he  not  a  very 
sensible  man  ? 

WIT,  SPIRIT,  INTELLECT. 

A  MAN  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  was  consulted  upon  a  tra- 
gedy which  was  to  be  represented  ;  and 
he  answered,  there  was  so  much  wit  in 
the  piece,  that  he  doubted  of  its  success. 
What !  you  will  exclaim,  is  that  a  fault, 
at  a  time  when  every  one  is  in  search  of 
wit — ^when  each  one  writes  but  to  show 
that  he  has  it— when  the  public  even 
applaud  the  falsest  thoughts,  if  they  are 
brilliant  ?— Yes,  doubtless,  they  will  ao- 
plaud  the  first  day,  and  be  wearied  the 
second. 

What  is  called  wit,  is  sometimes  a  new 
comparison,  sometimes  a  subtle  allusion ; 
here,  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  word,  which  is 
presented  in  one  sense  and  left  to  be  un- 
derstood in  another ;  there,  a  delicate  re- 
lation between  two  ideas  not  Tery  com- 
It  is  a  singular  metaphor ;  it  it 


the  discovery  of  something  in  an  olgect 
which  does  not  at  first  strike  the  observa- 
tion, but  which  is  really  in  it ;  it  is  the 
art  either  of  bringing  together  two  things 
apparently  reiibote,  or  of  dividing  two 
things  which  seem  to  be  united,  or  of 
opposing  them  to  each  other.     It  is  that 
of  expressing  only  one  half  of  what  you 
think,  and  leaving  the  other  to  be  guessed. 
In  short,  I  would  tell  you  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  showin(r  wit,  if  I  had  more ; 
but  all  these  gems  (and  I  do  not  here  in- 
clude the  counterfeits),  are  very  rarely 
suited  to  a  serious  work — to  one  which 
is  to  interest  the  reader.    The  reason  is, 
that  then  the  author  appears,  and  the 
public  desire  to  see  only  the  hero ;  for 
the  hero  is  constantly  either  in  passion  or 
in  danger.    Danger  and  the  passions  do 
not  go  in  search  of  wit.     Priam  and  He- 
cuba do  not  compose  epigrams  while  their 
children  are  butchered  in  flaming  Troy ; 
Dido  does  not  sigh  out  her  soul  in  madri- 
gals, while  rushing  to  the  pile  on  which 
she  is  about  to  immolate  herself ;  De- 
mosthenes makes  no  display  of  pretty 
thoughts,  while  he  is  inciting  the  Athe- 
nians to  war.    If  he  had,  he  would  be  a 
rhetorician ;  whereas  he  is  a  statesman. 
The  art  of  the  admirable  Racine  is  far 
above  what  is  called  wit ;  but  if  Pyrrfaus 
had  always  expressed  himself  in  this 
style — 


ValBcn,  ekafgt  i*  fan,  d«  rcgrvu  <;«»«■■, 
Bral«  d«  phu  d«  feus  an*  j€  u'cn  ■llamal  .... 
U«iM !  nw-J«  Jamia  u  ci«cl  qua  voiu  I'atca  i 

CtaqittVNd  and  ekatead,  worn  out  bf  vain  datire, 
Scorched  by  more  dames  than  I  have  erar  lightad* .  .  . 
Aba!  mjreracltfBa'araqaallcdjroaia!— 

— if  Orestes  had  been  continually  saying 
tliat  the  **  Scythians  are  less  cruel  than 
Hermione,*'— these  two  personages  would 
excite  no  emotion  at  all ;  it  would  be 
perceived  that  true  passion  rarely  occu- 
pies itself  with  such  comparisons ;  and 
that  there  is  some  disproportion  between 
the  real  flames  by  which  Troy  was  con- 
sumed and  the  flames  of  Pyrrhus's  love, 
— ^between  the  Scythians  immolating 
men,  and  Hermione  not  loving  Orestes. 
I  Oinna  says^  speaking  of  Pompey— 
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Le  eld  eholtlt  w  otort,  jmv  Mrrlrdlgiiniieat 
l>^MM  narqtM  cteneUe  «ct  grud  chaactaMat  i 
St  dcrah  ertte  gtohv  aaz  maim  d'mn  tu  itmmma, 
D^tmfftn  avcc  rax  la  llbaitc  de  Ilo««. 


B«a»eo  chose  the  death  of  eneh  a  aao.  to  be 
Th'  eternal  land-oiark  of  tUs  nitfhtr  chauge. 

,      HUfluwea  called  for  aolcMoflai% 

'       Thaa  Eomao  Ilbertj. 

This  thought  is  very  brilliant;  there 
is  much  wit  in  it,  as  also  an  air  of  im- 
posing grandeur.  1  am  sure  that  these 
iines»  pronounced  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  art  of  a  great  actor,  will  be  applauded ; 
but  I  am  also  sure  that  the  play  of  Cin- 
na,  had  it  been  written  entirely  in  this 
taste,  would  never  have  been  long  played. 
Why,  indeed,  was  heaven  bound  to  do 
Pompey  the  honour  of  making  the  Ro- 
mans slaves  after  his  death  ?  The  con- 
trary would  be  truer :  the  manes  of  Pom- 
pey should  rather  have  obtained  from 
heaven  the  everlasting  maintenance  of  that 
liberty  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
fought  and  died. 

What,  then,  would  any  work  be  which 
should  be  full  of  such  fiair-fetched  add 
questionable  thoughts  ?  How  much  sit* 
perior  to  all  these  brilliant  ideas  are  those 
simple  and  natural  lines — 

Clniia,  -t«  t'eii  ioavieiu,  et  tciiz  m'aaaairiner ! 

CInna*  act  t.  Menc  L 


Thoa  doft  remember,  Cluia,  jet  mmldat  kill  me ! 
Sorou  amlf,  Oaaa  i  c'eel  mol  qui  t' 

Let  a  be  frtendt,  Clnna ;  *tl8 1  who  ask  U. 


t'ea  cootIc. 

act  V.  acenel 


True  beauty  consists,  not  in  what  is 
called  wit,  but  in  sublimity  and  simpli- 
city. 

Let  Antiochus,  iu  Rodogune,  say  of  | 
his  mistress,  who  quits  him,  tSiet  dis- 
gracefully proposing  to  him  to  kill  his 
mother — 

BHe  fnlt,  mab  en  Parthe,  en  nou  pereaat  le  cobw. 
8ht  flies,  bat,  like  the  Pkrthlaa,  flrlsf,  voaads. 

Antiochus  has  wit ;  he  makes  an  epi- 
gram against  Rodogune  ;  he  ingeniously 
likens  her  last  words  in  going  away  to 
the  arrows  which  the  ParSiians  usea  to 
discharge  in  their  Ai^t.  But  it  is  .not 
because  his  mistress  goes  away,  that  the 
proposal  to  kill  his  mother  is  revolting : 
whether  she  goes  or  gtays,  the  heart  of 


Antiochus  is  equally  wounded.  Tlie  em- 
gram,  therefore,  is  falae;  andif  Rodo- 
gune did  n6t  go  away,  this  bad.  epigram 
could  not  be  retained. 

I  select  these  examples  expressly  from 
the  best  authors,  in  order  that  thfey  may 
be  the  more  striking.  1  do  not  lay  hold 
of  those  puns  which  play  upon  words, 
the  iiUse  taste  of  whi^  is  felt  by  all. 
There  is  no  one  that  does  not  laugh,  when, 
ia  the  tragedy  of  tfa«  Golden  Fleece, 
Hypsipyle  says  to  Medea,  alluding  to  her 
sorceries — 

Je  0*81  que  des  attralts,  et  tous  avee  dec  charaee. 
I  hare  attractions  oaljr,  jott  hare  dkanba. 

Gorueille  found  the  stage  and  every 
other  department  of  literature  infested 
with  these  puerilities,  into  which  he  rarely 
fell. 

1  wish  here  to  speak  only  of  such  strokes 
of  wit  as  would  be  admitted  elsewhere, 
and  as  the  serious  style  rejects.  To  their 
authors  might  be  applied  the  sentence 
of  Plutarch,  translated  with  the  happy 
naivety  of  Amiot — 

Tn  tient  tea*  propot  ^eaacoop  de  boos  propot. 

There  occurs  to  my  recollection  one  of 
those  brilliant  passages,  which  I  have 
seen  quoted  as  a  model  in  many  works 
of  taste,  and  even  in  the  treatise  on  studies 
by  the  late  M.  RoUin.  This  piece  is 
taken  from  the  fine  funeral  oration  on  the 
great  IHuenne,  composed  by  Fl^ier. 
It  is  true,  that  in  this  oration  F16chier 
almost  equalled  the  sublime  Bossuet, 
whom  I  nave  called  and  still  call  the 
only  eloquent  man  among  so  many  ele- 
gant writers ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  passage  of  which  I  am  speaking  would 
not  have  been  employed  oy  the  Bish<^ 
of  Meaux.     Here  it  is  :— 

"  Ye  powers  hostile  to  France,  you 
live ;  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  ehoiity 
forbids  me  to  wish  your  death ....  but 
you  live ;  and  1  mourn  in  this  pulpit  over 
a  virtuous  leader,  whose  intentions  were 
pure; ..." 

An  apostrophe  in  this  taste  would  have 
been  .suitable  to  Rome  in  t^efCivil  wart  ^ 
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•fter  the  aa89i|sir«tion  of  Pompey ;  or  to  j  But  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  move- 
London,  i^r  the  murder  of  Charles  L;\  ments  of  the  body  of  the  statue  are  here 
because  the  interests  of  Pompey  and  1  confounded  with  the  moTements  of  the 
Charles  I.  were  really  in  question.  But !  heart,  and  that  in  any  sense  the  phrase 
is  it  decent  to  insinuate  in  the  pulpit  a  i  is  not  French — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  pun, 
wish  for  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  \  a  jest  ?    How  could  it  be,  that  a  man 


King  of  Spain,  and  the  electors,  and  put 
in  the  baknce  against  them  the  com- 
mander-innshief  employed  by  a  king  who 
was  their  enemy  ?  Should  the  intentions 
of  a  leader— which  can  only  be  to  serve 
his  prince — be  compared  with  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  crowned  heads  against ; 
whom  he  served  7  What  would  be  said 
of  a  German  who  shou|d  have  wished  for 
the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  on  the 
OQcasion  of  the  death  of  General  Merci, 
**  whose  intentions  were  pure  V*  Why, 
then,  has  this  passage  always  been  praised 
by  the  rhetoricians  1  Because  the  figure 
is  in  itself  beautiful  and  pathetic ;  but 
they  do  not  thoroughly  investigate  the  fit- 
ness of  the  thought. 

I  now  return  to  my  paradox ;— that 
none  of  those  glittering  ornaments,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  wit,  should 
find  a  place  in  great  works  designed  to 
instruct  or  to  move  the  passions.  I  will 
even  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  opera.  Music  expresses  pas- 
sions, sentiments,  images :  but  where  are 
the  notes  tliat  can  render  an  epigram  ? 
Q«inanU  was  sometimes  negligeut,  but 
he  was  always  natural. 

Of  all  our  operas,  that  which  is  the 
most  ornamented,  or  rather  the  most 
overloaded,  with  this  epigrammatic  spirit, 
is  the  ballet  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Arts, 
composed  by  an  amiable  man,  who  al- 
ways thought  with  subtlety,  and  expressed 
himself  with  deUcacy ;  but  who,  by  the 


who  had  so  much  wit,  had  not  enough 
to  retrench  these  egregious  fiiults  ?  This 
same  man — ^wbo,  despising  Homer,tmn»- 
lated  him ;  who,  in  translating  him,  thought 
to  correct  him,  and  by  abridging  him, 
thought  to  make  him  read — ^had  a  mind 
to  make  Homer  a  wit.  It  is  he  who, 
when  Achilles  re-appears,  reconciled  to 
the  Greeks  who  are  ready  to  avenge  him, 
makes  the  whole  camp  exclaim — 

On*  M  vdneift-Ull  potal  f  n  t^t  YabM  liil*ai«a«. 
I  oppoBS  kia^  cooqiarar  ofktaMcU  P 


A  man  mnst  indeed  be  fond  of  witticisms, 
when  be  makes  fifky  thousand  men  pun 
all  at  once  upon  the  same  word. 
This  play  of  the  imagination,  these 

3uips,  these  cranks,  these  random  shafts, 
lese  gaieties,  these  little  broken  senten- 
ces, these  ingenious  familiarities,  which 
it  is  now  the  fiishion  to.  lavish  so  pro- 
fusely, are  befitting  no  works  but  those 
of  pure  amusement.  The  front  of  the 
Louvre,  by  Perrault,  is  simple  and  ma- 
jestic: minute  ornaments  may  appear 
with  grace  in  a  cabinet.  Have  as  much 
wit  as  you  will,  or  as  you  can,  in  a  mad- 
rigal, m  light  verses,  in  a  scene  of  a 
comedy,  when  it  is  to  tie  neither  impas- 
sioned nor  simple,  in  a  compliment,  m  a 
'  novellette,'  or  in  a  letter,  where  you  as- 
sume gaiety  yourself  in  order  to  conw^u- 
nicate  it  to  your  friends. 

Far  from  havii^  reproached  Voiture 
with  having  wit  in  his  letters,  I  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  had  not  enough,  al- 


abuse  of  this  talent,  contributed  a  little 

to  the  decline  of  letters  after  the  glorious  }  though  he  was  constantly  seeking Tt.'  It 
era  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  ballet,  in  <  is  said  that  dapcing-masters  make  their 
which  Pygmalion  animates  his  statue,  he  j  bow  ill,  because  they  are  anxious  ^  make 
says  to  iu—  ;  it  too  well.    I  thought  this  was  often  the 

v..vmni«rt»<»;m«iuo.ttted««'.i»«r.  <  <»««  "^^^  Voiturc :  his  bcst  Ictters  are 

A>dioTeformer«>«rc«rUe«t«i«e»aitt«iMw«d.        f  Studied :  you  fecl  that  he  is  fiitiguii^ 

i  himself  to  find  that  which  presents  itself 

I  remember  to  have  heard  this  line  ,  so  naturally  to  Count  Anthony  Hamilton, 

admired  by  some  persons  in  my  youth.  ^  U>  Madame  de  Sevign^^  and  to  so  many 
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Other  women,  who  write  these  trifles  with-  \  cisely  the  same  thing  ?    A  new  word  b 


out  an  effort,  better  than  Voiture  wrote 
them  with  labour.  Despr^aux,  who  in 
his  first  satires  had  ventured  to  compare 
Voiture  to  Horace,  changed  his  opinion 
when  his  taste  was  ripened  by  age.  I 
know  that  it  matters  very  little,  in  the 
a£Surs  of  this  world^  whether  Voiture  was 
or  was  not  a  great  genius — whether  he 
wrote  only  a  few  pretty  letters,  or  that 
all  his  pieces  of  pleasantry  were  modets. 
But  we,  who  cultivate  and  love  the  liberal 
arts,  cast  an  attentive  eye  upon  what  is 
quite  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Good  taste  is  to  us  in  literature  what  it  is 
to  women  in  dress ;  and  provided  that 
one's  opinion  shall  not  be  made  a  party 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  one  may 
boldly  say,  that  there  are  but  few  excel- 
lent things  in  Voiture,  and  that  Marot 


pardonable  only  when  it  is  absolutdj 
necessary,  intelligible,  and  sonorous.  In 
physical  science,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
them  :  a  new  discovery,  a  new  machine, 
requires  a  new  word.  But  do  we  make 
any  new  discoveries  in  the  human  heart  ? 
Is  there  any  other  greatness  than  that  of 
Comeille  and  Bossuet  ?  Are  there  any 
other  passions  than  those  which  have  been 
delineated  by  Racine,  and  sketched  by 
Quinault?  Is  there  any  other  gospd 
morality  than  that  of  Bourdaloue  ? 

They  who  charge  our  language  with 
not  being  sufficiently  copious,  must  in- 
deed have  found  sterility  somewhere; 
but  it  is  in  themselves.  "  Rem  vertia 
sequuntur.^  When  an  idea  is  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  mind — when  a  clear 
and  vigorous  head  is  in  full  possession 


mi^ht  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few  pages.  \  of  its  thought — it  issues  from  the  brain, 

'  arrayed  in  suitable  expressions,  as  Mi- 
nerva came  forth  in  full  armour  to  wait 
upon  Jupiter.  In  fine,  the  conclusion 
irom  this  is,  that  neither  thoughts  nor  ex* 
pressions  should  be  flELr-fetched ;  and  that 
the  art,  in  all  great  works,  is  to  reason 
well,  without  entering  into  too  many  ar- 
guments ;  to  paint  well,  without  striving 
to  paint  everything ;  and  to  be  affecting. 


Not  that  we  wish  to  take  from  them 
their  reputation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  wish 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  tiiat  reputa- 
tion cost  them,  and  what  are  the  real 
beauties  for  which  their  defects  have  been 
tolerated.  We  must  know  what  we  are 
to  follow,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid ;  this 
is  the  real  fruit  of  the  profound  study  of 
the  belles-lettres;  this  is  what  Horace 


sions.  Certes,  I  am  here  giving  fine 
counsel.  Havel  taken  it  myself?  AUtt! 
no! — 


did  when  he  examined  Lucilius  critically,    witnout  striving  constantly  to  excite  paa- 
Ilorace  made  himself  enemies  thereby ; 
but  he  enlightened  his  enemies  them- 
selves. 

This  desire  of  shinine,  and  of  saying 
in  a  novel  manner  what  has  been  said  by 
others,  is  a  source  of  new  expressions  as 
well  as  far-fetched  thoughts.  He  who  ; 
cannot  shine  by  a  thought,  seeks  to  bring 
himstlf  into  notice  by  a  word.  Hence  , 
it  has  at  last  been  thought  proper  to  | 
sub>titute  the  word  <  aiuabiiit^f '  for 
'agr^mens;'  'n^gligement'  for  *n^li- 
gence ;'  '  badiner  les  amours,'  for  *  ba- 
diner  avec  les  amours/  There  are  num- 
berless other  affectations  of  this  kind  ; 
and  if  this  be  continued,  the  language  of 
Bossuet,  of  Racine,  of  Comeille,  of  Boi- 
leau,  of  F^ndlon,  will  soon  be  obsolete. 
Why  avoid  an  expression  which  is  in 
use,  to  introduce  another  which  savs  pre- 


KlMMI 

Japhor,  ant  uoeu  crejdt  ad  allien  vbtM, 
Db  ftolU  ptonwre. 

JEBeld,b.Ti.T.UB 

Tb  few  fM«t  JvBltcr  inpartk  this  gnc«, 
Aad  dwM  of  tklaiBf  wirth  and  hesveair  nc«. 


SECTION  II. 

SpirU^Wit. 

The  word  *■  spirit,*  when  it  signifies  '  a 
quality  of  the  mind,'  is  one  of  those  vague 
terms  to  which  almost  every  one  who  pro- 
nounces it  attaches  a  diffisrent  sense ;  it 
expresses  some  other  thing  than  judg- 
ment, genius,  taste,  talent,  penetration, 
comprehensiveness,  grace,  or  subtlety. 
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Y€t  h  akin  to  all  these  merits :  it  might  ^  which  could  not  be  good,  inasmuch  as 
be  defined  to  be  *  ingenious  reason/  \  they  wanted  experiments — be  much  as- 
It  is  a  generic  word,  which  always  ]  tonished  to  find  that  Aristotle,  in  his  rhe- 
needs  another  word  to  determine  it ;  and  \  toric,  taught  perfectly  the  art  of  saying 
when  we  hear  it  said, — *'  This  is  a  work  \  things  with  spirit.     He  states,  that  this 


of  spirit,"  or  "  He  is  a  man  of  spirit," 
we  nave  very  good  reason  to  ask, — 
*'  Spirit  of  what  V  The  sublime  spirit 
of  Uomeille  is  neither  the  exact  spirit  of 
Boileau,  nor  the  simple  spirit  of  La  Fon- 
taine;  and  the  spirit  of  La  Bruy^re, 


rity,  is  not  that  of  Malebranche,  which 
is  imaginative  and  profound. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  have  'a  judi-  «  stripped  of  its  spring 
cious  spirit,*  the  meaning  is,  not  so  much  5      Aristotle  is  very  right  in  saying,  that 


art  consists  in  not  merely  using  the  pro- 
per word,  which  says  nothing  new  ;  but 
that  a  metaphor  must  be  employed — a 
figure,  the  sense  of  which  is  clear,  and 
its  expression  energetic.  Of  this,  he  ad- 
duces several  instances;  and,  amongst 


which  is  the  art  of  pourtraying  singula-  !  ^  others,  what  Pericles  said  of  a  battle  in 


which  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth 
had  perished,  —  "The  year  has  been 


that  he  has  what  is  called  spirit,  as  that 
he  has  an  enlightened  reason.  A  spirit 
firm,  masculine,  courageous,  great,  little, 
weak,  light,  mild,  hasty,  &c.,  signifies 
the  diaracter  and  temper  of  the  mind, 
and  has  no  relation  to  what  is  understood 


novelty  is  necessary.  The  first  person 
who,  to  express  that  pleasures  are  min- 
gled with  bitterness,  likened  them  to  roses 
accompanied  by  thorns,  had  wit;  they 
who  repeated  it  had  none. 
Spirited  expression  does  not  always 


in  society  by  the  expression  *  spirited.'     \  consist  in  a  metaphor ;  but  also  in  a  new 

tenn — in  leavingone  half  of  one's  thoughts 
to  be  easily  divined ;  this  is  called 


Spirit,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  much  akin  to  wit ;  yet  does 
not  signify  precisely  the  same  thing ;  for 
the  term, '  man  of  spirit,'  can  never  be 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  that  of  *  a 
wit,'  is  sometimes  pronounced  ironi- 
cally. 

Whence  this  difference?    It  is,  that 
*  a  man  of  spirit '  does  not  signify  '  supe-  \  sented  to  the  memory,  furnish  a  happy 
nor  wit/  'marked  talent;*  and  'a  wit*  \  imagination  with  materials  of  which  it 
does.    This  expression, '  man  of  spirit,' 


*  sub- 
tleness,' '  delicacy ;'  and  this  manner  is 
the  more  pleasing,  as  it  exercises  and 
gives  scope  for  the  wit  of  others. 

Allusions,  allegories,  and  comparisons, 
open  a  vast  field  for  ingenious  thoughts, 
liie  effects  of  nature,  fietble,  history,  pre- 


aonounces  no  pretensions ;  but '  wit '  is  a 
sort  of  advertisement :  it  is  an  art  which 
requires  cultivation ;  it  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
fission  ;  and  thereby  exposes  to  envy  and 
ridicule. 

In  this  sense.  Father  Bouhours  would 
have  been  right  in  giving  us  to  under- 
stand, that  the  Germans  had  no  preten- 
sions to  wit ;  for  at  that  time  their  learned 
men  occupied  themselves  in  scarcely  any 
works  but  those  of  labour  and  painful 
research,  which  did  not  admit  of  their 
scattering  flowers,  of  their  striving  to 
shine,  and  mixing  up  wit  with  learning. 

They  who  despise  the  genius  of  Aris- 
totle should,  instead  of  contenting  them- 
selves with  condemning  his  physi 
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makes  a  suitable  use. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  eive  examples 
in  these  different  kinds.  The  following 
is  a  madrigal  by  M.  de  la Sabli^re,  which 
has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation 
by  people  of  taste : — 

Xvle  tremble  que,  daas  c«  jonr. 

L'HTiaeB,  pins  poinant  one  I'Anonr, 
N'milare  Mt  treaon,  m»  ^'elie  OM  s'cb  pUadn 

Xlle  a  DCfllf e  mca  avia ; 

81  la  bell*  !«■  cat  wetM*, 
XUc  B'anmlt  plna  itea  a  cnladr*. 


Loat  to  arciy  gw  Sellght', 
lUra,  too  liBeare  ror  f eii 


imlBr,  eonplalalng. 
cay  Sellglit, 
siningv 
V«an  th'  approacUng  DiMai  nlgbt. 

Yet  wbj  lapidr  thjr  bright  perfection. 
Or  dim  tbf  bcaaty  witb  a  tsar  t 

Had  MIn  followed  my  direetioo, 
Sbe  long  had  wanted  caase  of  fe«r.- 


•MITV 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  could 
I  either  better  have  masked,  or  better  have 

3g 
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conveyed,  the  meaning  which  he  was  J 
afraid  to  express.  i 

The  following  madrigal  seems  more  \ 
brilliant  and  more  pleasing ;  it  is  an  allu-  ; 
sion  to  iable :— - 


Vou  cCM  beU«,  ct  Tvnc  MBwett  bdki 
Eatre  tou  d«itz  tovt  ehols  wnlt  bien  don 

I/Anonr  ctalt  blonde  eooun*  tooi. 
Mail  U  aouit  vac  broac  cobum  «lic. 

Yob  are  abcaatr,  and  70W  alater  too  t 

In  cbooilnf  'twist  708,41160,  we  cannot  ttr; 

Lore,  to  be  evM,  waa  fair  Uke  tobi 
Bat,  then,  be  conited  a  bronetie  like  ber. 

There  is  another,  and  a  very  old  one. 
It  is  by  Bertaut,  Bishop  of  S6ez,  and 
seems  superior  to  the  two  former;  it 
unites  wit  and  feeling : — 

Qaaad  Je  retla  ce  qae  J*ii  taat  time. 
Pen  •'cB  fallat  qae  oiob  cfleo*  nllnine 
N'en  ill  le  cbarrne  en  mon  ame  reneltre ; 
Et  qae  aon  eorar,  antrefoU  son  capllf, 
Ne  tesMmbbU  TetdaTc  fafltif 
A  qnl  le  tort  It  renoontrerion  aalti*. 

Wb«n  I  bebeld  again  tbe  once-lovad  ionB, 
Atfain  witbln  my  beart  tbe  rtaiaff  atom 
Had  nearijr  caet  tbe  epcU  aroand  my  eoBL 
Wblch  ent  bad  boand  me  capthre  at  ber  raalf- 
Aa  aome  poor  alave,  eaeeped  from  rode  contra^ 
Hia  mattcr't  dreaded  fiwe  may  baply  meet. 

Strokes  like  these  please  every  one,  and 
characterise  the  delicate  spirit  of  an  in- 
genious nation. 

The  great  point  is,  to  know  how  far 
this  spirit  is  aamissible.  It  is  clear  that, 
in  great  works,  it  should  be  employed 
with  moderation,  for  this  very  reason — 
that  it  is  an  ornament.  The  great  art 
consists  in  propriety. 

A  subde,  ingenious  thought,  a  just  and 
flowery  comparison,  is  a  defect  when  only 
reason  or  passion  should  speak,  or  when 
great  interests  are  to  be  discussed.  This 
is  not  false  wit,  but  misplaced ;  and  every 
beauty,  when  out  of  its  place,  is  a  beauty 
no  longer. 

T^is  is  a  fault  of  which  Virgil  was  never 
guilty,  and  with  which  Tasso  may  now  and 
Sien  be  charged,  admirable  as  he  other- 
wise is.  The  cause  of  it  is,  that  the  au- 
thor, too  full  of  his  own  ideas,  wishes  to 
show  himself,  when  he  should  only  show 
his  personages. 

The  best  way  of  learning  the  use  that 
should  be  made  of  wit,  is  to  read  the  few 
good  works  of  genius  which  are  to  be 


found  in  the  learned  languages  and  m 
our  own. 

False  wit  is  not  the  same  as  misplaced 
wit.  It  is  not  merely  a  false  thought,  for 
a  thought  might  be  fidse  without  being 
ingenious :  it  is  a  thought  at  once  fidse 
and  elaborate. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a 
man  of  great  wit,  who  translated,  or  ra- 
ther abridged  Homer  into  Frendi  verse, 
thought  to  embellish  that  poet,  whose 
simplicity  forms  his  character,  by  load- 
ing him  with  ornaments.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles,  he 
says — 

TOvt  le  eamp  a'ecrla  daaa  one  Me  txtrtme, 

One  ne  Tataiefa-t>U  point  i  11  e^t  vainca  lal  tcmt. 

Cried  tbe  wbole  eamp,  wltb  orerflowlny  )oy-~ 
Wlmt  etUl  resist  kim  i  He's  o'ercome  blmselL 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow,  because  one  has  overcome  one's 
anger,  that  one  shall  not  be  beaten.  Se- 
condly, is  it  possible  that  a  whole  army 
should,  by  some  sudden  inspiration,  make 
instantaneously  the  same  pun  ? 

If  this  fault  shocks  all  judges  of  severe 
taste,  how  revolting  must  be  all  those 
forced  witticisms,  those  intricate  and  pus- 
iling  thoughts,  which  abound  in  otner- 
wise  valuable  writings  I  Is  it  to  be  en- 
dured, that  in  a  work  of  mathematics  it 
should  be  said, — If  Saturn  should  one 
day  be  missing,  his  place  would  be  taken 
by  one  of  the  remotest  of  his  satellites ; 
for  great  lords  always  keep  their  suooes- 
sors  at  a  distance  ?  Is  it  endurable  to 
talk  of  Hercules  being  acquainted  with 
physics,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
a  philosopher  of  such  force  ?  Such  are 
the  excesses  into  which  we  are  led  by 
the  thirst  for  shining  and  surprising  by 
novelty. 

This  petty  vanity  has  produced  verbal 
witticisms  in  all  languages,  which  is  the 
worst  species  of  false  wit. 

False  taste  differs  from  false  wit :  for 
the  latter  is  always  an  afTectation — an 
e£fort  to  do  wrong ;  whereas  the  former 
is  oflen  a  habit  of  doing  wrong  without 
effort,  and  following  instinctively  an 
blished  bad  example. 
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The  itttempennce  and  incoherence  of 
the  imaginations  of  the  Orientals,  is  a  false 
taste ;  bit  it  is  rather  a  want  of  wit  than 
an  abuse  of  it. 

Stars  falling,  mountains  opening,  rivers 
rolling  back,  sun  and  moon  dissolving, 
false  and  gigantic  similes,  continual  vio- 
lence to  nature,  are  the  characteristics  of 
these  writers ;  because  in  those  countries 
where  there  has  never  been  any  public 
speaking,  true  eloquence  cannot  have 
been  cultivated ;  and  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  vrrite  fustian,  than  to  write  that 
which  is  just,  refined,  and  delicate. 

False  wit  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
these  trivial  and  inflatea  ideas;  it  is  a 
tiresome  search  after  subtleties,  an  afleo- 
tation  of  saying  enigmatically  what  others 
have  said  naturally ;  of  bringing  together 
ideas  which  appear  incompatible ;  of  di* 
viding  what  ought  to  be  united ;  of  lay- 
ing hold  on  ffdse  affioities ;  of  mixing, 
contrary  to  decency,  the  trifling  with  the 
serious,  and  the  petty  with  the  grand. 

It  were  here  a  superfluous  task  to  string 
together  quotations  in  which  the  word 
spirit  is  to  be  found.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  examining  one  from  B<»- 
leau,  which  is  given  in  the  great  diction- 
ary of  Tp6voux  : — **  It  is  a  property  of 
great  spirits,  when  they  begin  to  grow  old 
and  decay,  to  be  pleased  with  stories  and 
&bles."  This  reflection  is  not  just.  A 
great  spirit  may  fall  into  this  weakness, 
but  it  is  DO  property  of  great  spirits.  No- 
thing is  more  calculated  to  mislead  the 
young  than  the  quoting  the  &ults  of  good 
writers  as  examples. 

We  must  not  here  forget  to  mention  in 
how  many  different  senses  the  word '  spirit* 
is  employed.  This  is  not  a  defect  of 
language ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  roots  which  ramify  into 
so  many  branches. 

'  Spirit  of  a  body,' '  of  a  society,'  is 
used  to  express  the  customs,  the  peculiar 
language  and  conduct,  the  prejudices  of 
a  body. 

'  Soirit  of  party,'  is  to  the  '  spirit  of  a 
body,^  what  the  passions  are  to  ordinary 
fentiments. 


'  Spirit  of  a  law,'  it  used  to  desisnale 
its  intention :  in  this  sense  it  has  oefti 
said,—''  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life." 

'  Spirit  of  a  work,*  to  denote  its  cha- 
racter and  object. 

*  Spirit  of  revenge,'  to  signify  desire 
and  intention  of  taking  revenge 

*  Spirit  of  discord,'  *  spirit  of  revolt,' 
&c. 

In  one  dictionary  has  been  quoted 
'spirit of  politeness;' -but  from  an  au- 
thor named  Bellegarde,  who  is  no  autho- 
rity. Both  authors  and  examples  should 
be  selected  with  scrupulous  caution.  We 
cannot  say  *  spirit  of  politeness,*  as  we 
say  *  spirit  of  revenge,'  of  '  dissension,' 
of '  fSELction ;'  for  politeness  is  not  a  pas- 
sion animated  by  a  powerful  motive  wtiich 
prompts  it,  and  which  is  metaphorically 
callea  spirit. 

'Familiar  spirit,'  is  used  in  another 
sense,  and  signifies  those  intermediate  be- 
ings, those  genii,  those  demons,  believed 
in  by  the  ancients ;  as  the  '  spirit  of  So- 
crates,' &c. 

Spirit  sometimes  denotes  the  more 
subUe  part  of  matter :  we  say,  *  animal 
spirits,'  'vital  spirits,'  to  signify  that 
which  has  never  been  seen,  but  which 
gives  motion  and  life.  These  spirits, 
which  are  thought  to  flow  rapidly  through 
the  nerves,  are  probably  a  subtle  fire. 
Dr.  Mead  is  the  first  who  seems  to  have 
given  proofs  of  this,  in  his  treatise  on 
poisons. 

Spirit,  in  chemistry,  too,  is  a  term 
which  receives  various  acceptations,  but 
always  denotes  the  subtler  part  of  mat- 
ter. 

SECTION   III. 

Spirit. 

Is  not  this  word  a  striking  proof  of  the 
imperfection  of  languages ;  of  the  chaos 
in  which  they  still  are,  and  the  chance 
which  has  directed  almost  all  our  con- 
ceptions ? 

It  pleased  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  to  give  the  name  of  wind,  breath 
— '  pneuma,' — to  that  which  they  va^^Iy 
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understand  by  respiration,  life,  soul.  |  Hie  English  make  use  of  the  words 
So  that,  among  the  ancients,  soul  and  \  <wit,  '¥atty ;'  the  etymology  of  which 
wind  were, in  one  sense,  the  same  thing ;  <  is  good ;  for  *  witty'  formerly  sigciAed 
and  if  we  were  to  say  that  man  is  a  pneu-  | '  wise.' 

matic  machine,  we  should  only  tran;ilate  |  The  Germans  say  'Terstandig;'  and 
the  language  of  the  Greeks.  The  Latins  |  when  they  mean  to  express  ingenious, 
imitated  them,  and  used  the  word  '  spi-  5  lively,  agreeable  thoughts,  they  say, '  rich 
ritus,'  spirit,  breath.  '  Anima'  and  *  spi-  |  in  sensations,' — '  sinn-reich.'  Hence  it 
ritus'  were  the  same  thing.  <  is  that  the  English,  who  have  retained 

The  '  rouhak  *  of  the  Phenicians,  and,  \  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  ancient 
as  it  is  said,  of  the  Chaldeans,  likewise  <  Germanic  and  French  tongue,  say,  *  sen- 
signified  breath  and  wind.  i|  sible  man.'' 

When  the  Bible  was  translated  into  ;|  Thus  almost  all  the  words  that  express 
Latin,  the  words  breath,  spirit,  wind,  /  ideas  of  the  understanding  are  meta- 
soul,    were    always    used    differently.  \  phors. 

*  Spiritus  Dei  ferebatur  super  aquas ;' —  j  'lugegno,'  'ingenium,'  comes  from 
the  breath  of  God — the  spirit  ot-  God —  |  *  that  which  generates  ;'  *  agudezza,*  from 
WAS  bom  upon  the  waters.  \  *  that  which  is  pointed ;'  *  sinn-reich,'  from 

*  Spiritus  vita,' — ^the  breath  of  life—  5 '  sensations ;'  *  spirit,'  from  *  wind ;'  and 
the  soul  of  life.  5  *  wit,'  from  *  wisdom.' 

<  Inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum,'  |  In  every  language,  the  word  that  an- 
or  *  spiritum  vitae,* — ^And  he  breathed  \  swers  to  spirit  in  general  is  of  several 


upon  his  face  the  breath  of  life;  and, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  he  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath,  the  spirit,  of 
life. 


kinds :  and  when  you  are  told  that  such 
a  one  is  a  '  man  of  spirit,'  you  have  a 
right  to  ask, — Of  what  spirit? 

Girard,  in  his  useful  book  of  definitions. 


'  HsBcqu^m  dixisset,insufi[iavitet  dixit  <  entitled  French  Synonymes,  thus  con- 
eis,  accipite  spiritum  sanctum,' — Having  s  eludes  : — *'  In  our  intercourse  with  wo- 
spokenthesewords,  he  breathed  on  them,  I  men,  it  is  necessary  to  have  wit,  or  a 
and  said, — ^Receive  ye  the  holy  breath —  i  jargon  which  has  the  appearance  of  it. 
the  holy  spirit.  \  TThis  is  not  doing  them  honour ;  they 

'  Spiritus  ubi  vult  spirat,  et  vocem  ejus  \  deserve  better.]      Understanding  is  in 
audis  ;  sed  nescis  unde  veniat,' — ^The  s  demand  with  politicians  and  courtiers.'* 
spirit,  the  wind,  breathes  where  it  will,  I      It  seems  to  me  that  understanding  is 
and  thou  hearest  its  voice  (sound)  ;  but  j  necessary  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  very 
thou  knowest  not  whence  it  comes.  <  extraordinary  to  hear  of  understanding  in 

The  distance  is  somewhat  considerable  \  demand. 

with  people  of  pro- 


or  the  genius  of 
DesfoDtaines,'  &c.  ~  j  Comeille  was  made  for  all  spectators — 

What  we  commonly  understand  in  i  the  genius  of  Bossuet  for  all  auditors — 
French  by  *  esprit,'  *  bel-esprit,*  *  trait  $  yet  more  than  for  people  of  expense, 
d'esprit,' &c.,  are — ^ingenious  thoughts.?  The  wind,  which  answers  to  *  spiritus,' 
No  other  nation  has  made  the  same  use  i  — spirit,  wind,  breath — ^necessarily  giving 
of  the  word  *  spiritus.'  The  Latins  said  { to  all  nations  the  idea  of  air,  they  all  sup- 
'ingenium;'  the  Greeks,  'eupheuia;' |  posed  thatour  faculty  of  thinking  and  act- 
or they  employed  adject'.ves.  The  Spa-  \  mg — that  which  animates  us — ^is  air ; 
niards  say  '  agudo,' '  agudezza.'  \  whence  our  souls  are  a  subtle  air.' 

Tlie  Italians  commonly  use  the  teim  <      Hence  manes,  spirits,  ghosts,  stiades, 
*  ingeguo.'  1  are  composed  of  air. 
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Hence  we  used  to  say^  not  long  ago, 
— **  A  'spirit'  has  appeared  to  him  ;  he 
has  a  '  familiar  spirit  ;*  that  castle  is 
haunted  by  'spirits;"'  and  the  popu- 
lace say  80  still. 

The  word  'spiritus*  has  hardly  ever 
been  used  in  this  sense,  except  in  the 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  books  into 
bad  Latin. 

'  Manes,' '  umbra,* '  simulacra,' are  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The 
Germans  say,  'geist;*  the  £nglish, 
'  ghost ;'  the  Spaniards,  *  duende,* '  tras- 
go ;'  the  Italians  appear  to  have  no  term 
signifying  ghost.  The  French  alone  have 
Rude  use  of  the  word  '  spirit,*  (esprit) 
The  words  for  all  nations  should  be, — 

*  phantom,*    '  imagination,'    *  reverie,' 

•  folly,'  •  knavery.' 

SECTION   IV. 

Wit, 

When  a  nation  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  it  strives  to  show  what 
we  call  *  wit.* 

Thus,  in  the  first  attempts  made  in  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  we  find  in  Marot  such 
puns,  plays  upon  words,  as  would  now 
be  intolerable. 

CogDie  t'en  cogae  ta  u  poltrint  bictac, 

RcmoraBttn  Ik  p«rt«  rciacmor*  i 

Aaiwa,  faict  Jo«,  ArngfAmoM  est  de  a«sne. 

These  fine  ideas  are  not  such  as  at  once 
present  themselves  to  express  the  grief  of 
nations. 

Many  instances  of  this  depraved  taste 
might  be  adduced  ;  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  wiUi  this,  which  is  the  most 
striking  of  all. 

In  the  second  era  of  the  human  mind 
in  France — in  the  timeof  Balzac,  Mairet, 
Rotrou,  Comeille — applause  was  given 
to  every  thought  that  surprised  by  new 
images,  which  were  called  '  wit.*  Tliese 
lines  of  the  tragedy  of  Py  ramus  were  very 
well  received : — 


_   t!  wIlakBOlnMidfaidaMaf  dti 

Vtat  MoUle  hcEcmeat  i  II  ea  roafit,  le  tnitn  I 

BalioM  the  dufw  which  hat  IwMir  drnak 

Ita  aiMMr'a  blood '    bMhowthctnitor  hiaihM! 


There  was  thought  to  be  great  art  in 
giving  feeling  to  this  dagger,  in  making 
it  red  with  shame  at  being  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Pyramus,  as  much  as  with 
the  blood  itself. 

No  one  exclaimed  against  Comeille, 
when,  in  his  tragedy  of  Andromeda,  Phi- 
neus  says  to  the  sun  :•— 

Th  loll,  sdeU,  et  Ulnndera 

Scahto  M  puire  a  w'alHiger. 
Ah !  mon  amtfttr  t«  va  l»l«n  obHfer 

A  fabler  aoadala  ta  canlen. 
Vieaa.  tolcU,  vicaa  voir  la  beaale, 
l/oat  M  devla  eclat  ma  duapta, 

Kt  ta  foiraa  de  boat* 

D'avolr  Boiaa  de  darte. 

O  »aa,  thoa  thineat,  aad  thj  light 

t^eou  to  take  p)ea>urc  lu  mj  woe ; 
But  Boon  mjr  lore  sbaii  aliaine  ihcc  quUCf 

Aud  be  thj  giorjr'a  overthrow. 
Come,  come,  Oauu,  and  view  tbe  face 
Whoae  bearenlf  apleadoar  1  adotc) 

'ilien  wilt  thou  aee  apace, 

And  thow  thj  own  uu  more. 

The  sun  flying  because  he  is  not  so 
bright  as  Andromeda's  face,  is  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  blushing  dagger. 

If  such  foolish  sallies  as  these  found 
favour  with  a  public  whose  taste  it  has 
been  so  difficult  to  form,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  strokes  of  wit,  in  which 
some  glimmering  of  beauty  is  discemi- 
ble,  should  have  had  these  charms. 

Not  only  was  this  translation  from  the 
Spanish  admired — 

Ce  aaag  qal,  tout  verae,  (bme  eaeor  de  coaroaz, 
De  ae  Tuir  rcpaudu  ponr  d'autfea  que  pwux  roaa. 

C'hI,  act  li.  se.  ^ 

Thia  blood,  atill  fbamiiw  with  ladlgaaat  rage. 
That  it  waa  abed  for  otbera,  not  tor  jon  s— 

not  only  was  there  thought  to  be  a  veiy 
spirited  refinement  in  the  line  of  Hypsi- 
pyle  to  Medea,  in  the  Golden  Fleece — 

I  have  attnetloaa  oalfi  jo«  hare  eharas  i— 

but  it  was  not  perceived — and  few  con- 
noisseurs perceive  it  yet — that  in  the  im- 
posing part  of  Cornelia,  the  author  al- 
most continually  puts  wit  where  grief 
alone  was  required.  This  woman,  who»e 
husband  has  just  been  assassinated,  be- 
gins her  studied  speech  to  Cesar  with  a 
'  for  :*— 

Ceaar,  car  le  deatla  qae  daae  tea  fm  Je  bnve 
M'a  lait  u  pnaoiiaierc,  et  aoii  paa  toa  aaclava ; 


ht  ttt  uc  pretenoa  paa  qatl  m'abattc  le  cmut 
I  aoouaagc  et  le  a 
Ifortdal'i 


Jttiqa'  a  te  rcuitre  I 


«  et  le  uommer  adgiieat . 

>pee,actui.i«.4. 
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For  the  hard  fate  that  binda  me  In  thj  chains, 
MakcB  ae  thf  priaoaer,  but  not  thj  ilavc ; 
Nor  woafaUt  thoa  bare  It  to  ■ubdae  mjr  heart 
That  I  ahcHild  call  thm  lord  and  do  thee  bonafc 

Thus  she  breaks  off,  at  the  veiy  first 
vrord,  in  order  to  say  that  which  is  at 
once  far-fetched  and  fiilse.  Never  was 
the  wife  of  one  Roman  citizen  the  slave 
of  another  Ronaan  citizen :  never  was 
any  Roman  called  lord ;  and  this  word 
*  lord '  is,  with  us,  nothing  more  than  a 
term  of  honour  and  ceremony,  used  on 
the  stage. 

nile  de  SciploB,  ct,  poor  dbc  eneor  pis*. 
Romaine,  moa  eouaye  eat  encore  an  desaaa.-Jd. 

Danghter  of  Scipio,  and,  jret  more,  of  RomCj 
StUT docs  mjr  conrage  riae  abore  uf  Hu. 

Besides  the  defect  so  common  to  all 
Corneille's  heroes,  of  thus  announcing 
themselves — of  saying,  I  am  great,  I  am 
courageous,  admire  me — here  is  the  vtry 
reprehensible  afiectation  of  talking  of  her 
birtli,  when  the  head  of  Pompey  has  just 
been  presented  to  Caesar.  Real  affliction 
expresses  itself  otherwise.  Grief  does 
not  seek  after  a  '  yet  more/  And  what 
is  worse,  while  she  is  striving  to  say  '  yet 
more,'  she  says  much  less.  To  be  a 
daughter  of  Rome  is  indubitably  less  than 
to  be  daughter  of  Scipio  and  wife  of 
Pompey .  The  infamous  Septimius,  who 
assassinated  Pompey,  was  Roman  as 
well  as  she.  Thousands  of  Romans 
were  very  ordinary  men :  but  to  be 
daughter  and  wife  to  the  greatest  of  Ro- 
mans, was  a  real  superiority.  In  this 
speech,  then,  there  is  false  and  misplaced 
wit,  as  well  as  false  and  misplaced  great- 
ness. 

She  then  says,  after  Lucan,  that  she 
ought  to  blush  that  she  is  alive :-» 


Ceear,  de  u  Tietorie  econic  moias  le  bndt  i 
Kile  B'est  qoe  I'ef et  dn  mathcvr  foi  me 

Soke  not  In  th^  victory ; 
a/ortone  was  ita  ooijr  ea 


For  mjr 

What  a  poor  artifice  1  what  a  false  ap 
well  as  impudent  notion !  Cssar  con- 
quered at  Pharsalia  only  because  Pom- 
pey married  Cornelia !  What  labour  to 
say  that  which  is  neither  true,  nor  likely, 
nor  6t,  nor  interesting ! 


De«  Hit  dv  mondc  cntl«r}V  oaaae  la  dhgnee.— U. 
Twice  haira  I  caneod  the  tMag  vortd'a  dlcgnwe. 

This  is  the  '  bis  nomi  mundo'  of  Lu- 
can. This  line  presents  us  with  a  very 
great  idea ;  it  cannot  fail  to  surprise ;  it 
b  wanting  in  nothing  but  truth.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  if  this  line  had 
but  the  smallest  ray  of  verisimilitude — 
had  it  really  its  birth  in  the  pangs  of 
grief,  it  would  then  have  all  the  truth,  all 
the  beauty,  of  theatrical  fitness. 

HewcoM  en  mca  malheart,  ei  ct  Mete  hjmenee 
fom  le  bOBhenr  de  Rome  a  Ceaa  tm'ent  donnee^ 
Bt  d  J'eoaae  arec  mm  wntc  dana  u  malaon 
D'nn  aetze  enTcnlmc  I'lnTindblcnoiaon*. 
Car  cnfin  n'attenda  paa  que  J'abeme  ma  halne  t 
Je  t«  I'ai  d<;)a  dit,  Cesar,  Je  sob  Romaine ; 
Bt,  qoolqae  tn  captire,  nn  emar  td  qae  le  mien, 
De  peur  de  s'onbller,  ae  te  demande  lien.—ld. 

Yet  h^ip7  In  mjr  iraci,  had  theee  and  anptiala 
iiWen  me  to  Cesar  tor  the  good  of  Rome ; 
Had  1  bnt  carried  with  me  to  ibj  bonse 
The  mortal  venom  of  a  noiions  star ! 
Fcr  think  not,  after  all,  mj  bate  is  less  i 
Alrcadjr  have  I  told  tbce  1  am  Roman ; 
And,  tboogb  thjr  captive,  each  a  heart  ae  mine. 
Lest  It  forget  tteelfj  wiU  aae  for  nothing. 

This  is  Lucan  again.  She  wiiihes,  in 
the  Pharsalia,  that  she  had  married  C«- 
sar  :— 

Atone  utlnam  In  thslanoa  hiflsl  Csaaile  eaaem 
IiXllx  cop,«^  et  nallo  ImU  marlto  !^^  ^^,^^ 


Ah !  wherefore  was  I  not  vnch  rather  led 
A  Mai  bilde  to  Cisaai's  hated  bcd«  &c. 


Bowa, 


Je  dole  roaglr,  partout,  epres  an  td  ■mlhear, 
De  n'atrolr  pa  moarir  d'nn  exees  de  donlenr.—Id. 

Howerer,  after  anch  a  great  calnmltr, 
I  ooght  to  blash  I  am  not  dead  of  grief. 


Lucan,  after  the  brilliant  Augustan 
age,  went  in  search  of  wit,  because  de- 
cay was  commencing ;  and  the  writers  of , 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at  first  sought  to 
display  wit,  because  good  taste  was  not 
then  completely  found,  as  it  afterwards 
was. 


This  sentiment  is  not  in  nature  ;  it  is 
at  once  gigantic  and  puerile :  but  at  least 
it  is  not  to  Csesar  that  Cornelia  talks  thus 
in  Lucan.  Comeille,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  Cornelia  speak  to  Cssar  himself: 
he  makes  her  say  that  she  wishes  to  be 
his  wife,  in  order  that  she  may  cany  into 
his  house  '  the  mortal  poison  of  a  noxious 
star ;'  for  (adds  she)  my  hatred  cannot 
be  abated,  and  I  have  told  thee  already 
that  1  am  Roman,  and  I  sue  for  nothing. 
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Hen  it  odd  rauomng :— I  would  &io 
ha^e  mairied  thee,  to  cause  thy  death ; 
for  I  sue  for  nothing. 

Be  it  also  observed,  that  this  widow 
heaps  reproaches  upon  Ctesar,  just  after 
Cssar  weeps  for  the  death  of  Pompey 
and  promises  to  revenge  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  author  had  not 
striven  to  make  Cornelia  witty,  he  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  fiaults  which, 
after  being  so  long  applauded,  are  now 
perceived.  The  actresses  can  scarcely 
longer  palliate  them,  by  a  studied  lofti- 
ness of  demeanour  and  an  imposing  ele- 
vation of  voice. 

The  better  to  feel  how  much  mere  wit 
is  below  natural  sentiment,  let  us  com- 
pare Cornelia  with  herself,  where,  in  the 
same  tirade,  she  says  things  quite  oppo- 
site :-^ 

Je  doU  tonUfolB  rtiuire  gnet  moc  diens 
De  ce  qa'en  anrlTant  Je  troare  en  en  lievz, 
Uac  Cesar  r  connunde,  et  noa  >m  Ptoiomce. 
HelM '.  et  lou  qael  Mtre,  o  del,  m'u-m  tome, 
m  Je  lev  dole  dee  roraz.  de  ee  qa'ili  oat  pcrmU, 
Que  Je  rencontre  Id  nice  pine  prude  ennemie, 
Et  tombe  eotrelewenaine,  plntot  qa'enxmelM  d'oa 
Qui  doit  a  moa  cpoox  son  tnne  et  an  pronncc  f— Id. 

Yet  hare  I  eaasc  to  tkaak  the  gnetoiu  goda, 
Tbat  Cmttr  here  commande— not  Ftolomj. 
Alae!  beneath  what  planet  wne  I  fomed. 
If  I  owe  thank*  for  being  thne  permitted 
Here  to  enconnter  my  worst  encniea, 
And  fall  Into  their  hands,  rather  than  those 
Of  him  who  to  mjr  hnsband  owes  hU  throne  ? 

Let  US  overlook  the  slight  defects  of 
style,  and  consider  how  mournful  and 
becoming  is  this  soeech ;  it  goes  to  the 
heart :  all  the  rest  aazzles  for  a  moment, 
and  then  disgusts. 

The  following  natural  lines  charm  all 
readers  :— 

O  TOBs !  a  ma  deolenr  objet  terrible  ec  iMdic, 

EUruel  entretien  de  haine  et  de  |dtie, 

Restes  de  grand  Pompee,  ecoutea  sa  meUc,  fte. 

O  dreadinl,  tender  object  of  mj  grief. 
Sternal  soarce  of  altx  and  of  hate. 
Ye  relies  of  great  Pompey,  hear  me  now— 
Hear  hli  jretllTlng  half. 

It  is  by  such  comparisons  that  our 
taste  is  formed,  and  that  we  learn  to  ad* 
mire  nothing  but  Uuth  in  its  proper 
place. 

In  the  same  tragedy,  Cleopatra  thus 
expresses  herself  to  her  confidant  Char- 
miOA : — 


Appvenda  qia'anenrtaeesse  aimant  sartnonuncc, 
Qoand  die  dit  aa'elle  ume,  est  sure  d'etre  slace ; 
Kt  que  les  plus  beaux  feux  dont  son  coDur  solt  eprla 
N'oseraient  I'exposer  aux  hontesd'un  mepris. 

Act  li.  sc.  i. 

Know,  that  a  princess  Jealous  of  her  fame, 
When  she  owns  lore.  Is  sure  of  a  return ; 
And  that  the  noblest  lame  her  hoait  can  fed. 
Dares  not  expoeo  her  to  r^e  ctioa^  shame . 

Charmion  might  answer :— >Madam,  I 
know  not  what  the  noble  flame  of  a  prin- 
cess is,  which  dares  not  expose  her  to 
shame ;  and  as  for  princesses  who  never 
say  they  are  in  love,  but  when  they  are 
sure  of  being  loved — I  always  enact  the 
part  of  confidant  at  the  play ;  and  at  least 
twenty  princesses  have  confessed  their 
noble  flames  to  me,  without  being  at  all 
sure  of  the  matter,  and  especially  the  In- 
fanta in  the  Cid. 

Nay,  we  may  go  further:  Gsesar — 
Cesar  himself ^^  addresses  Cleopatra, 
only  to  show  off  double-refined  wit : — 

Mais,  o  Dieux !  c«  moment  one  Je  roos  ni  qulttec 

D^in  trouble  bleu  plus  grana  a  mon  ame  Sffitee  s 

Bt  CCS  solas  importsns  qui  m'arrachalent  de  rous, 

Contre  ma  grandeur  meme  sllamaient  mon  coanonx ; 

J*  Inl  Tooius  dn  mal  de  m'etre  si  contraira ; 

Mai»  Je  lul  pardonnais,  au  simnle  sourenlr 

I>u  bonbeur  qn-'a  ma  damme  elle  fait  obtenir. 

C'est  die.  dont  Je  tiens  eette  haute  esperance. 

Qui  fliUte  mes  desirs  dNwe  iilnatre  apparcaec  .... 

C'ctalt,  pour  acquerir  nn  droit  si  precieux 

Qve  eombattalt  partout  mon  bras  ambltienzt 

Kt  dans  Pharsale  meme  U  a  tire  I'cpee 

Fins  pour  la  eonserrer  que  pour  rainere  Ponroee. 

Actir.sc.S. 

Bat,  O I  the  moment  that  I  quitted  700, 

A  greater  trouble  came  upon  mj  soul; 

And  those  important  cares  that  snatched  me  fkoai  jou. 

Against  mr  rerr  greatness  mored  mj  ire ; 

I  hated  It  for  thwarting  mjr  desires  .... 

But  1  bare  pardoned  It — remembering  how 

At  last  It  crowns  my  passion  with  success  1 

To  it  I  owe  the  lofty  hope  which  now 

Flatters  my  rlew  with  an  lllustiious  prospect. 

Twas  but  to  gain  this  dearest  privilege. 

That  my  ambitious  arm  was  raised  in  oattle : 

Nor  did  it  at  IHiarsalla  draw  the  sword, 

^o  much  to  conquer  Pompey,  as  to  hcep 

lUs  gloilons  hope. 

Here,  then,  we  have  Cssar  hating  hi.4 
greatness  for  having  taken  him  away  a 
little  while  from  Cleopatra ;  but  forgiv- 
ing his  greatness  when  he  remembers  that 
this  greatness  has  procured  bim  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  passion.  He  has  the  lofty 
hope  of  an  illustrious  probability;  and 
it  was  only  to  acquire  the  dear  privilege 
of  this  illustrious  probability,  that  his 
ambitious  arm  fought  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia. 

It  is  said  that  this  sort  of  wit,  whicli 
it  must  be  confessed  is  no  other  than 
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nonsense,  was  then  the  wit  of  the  age. 
It  is  an  intolerable  abuse,  which  Mo- 
li^re  proscribed  in  his  '  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules.' 

It  was  of  these  defects,  too  frequent  in 
Comeille,  that  La  Bruy^re  said,—''  I 
thought,  in  my  early  youth,  that  these 
passages  were  clear  and  intelligible,  to 
the  actors,  to  the  pit,  and  to  the  boxes ; 
that  their  authors  themselTes  understood 
them,  and  that  I  was  wrong  in  not  un- 
derstanding them  :  I  am  undeceived." 

SECTION  V. 

In  England,  to  express  that  a  man  has 
a  deal  of  wit,  they  say  that  he  has  *  great 
parts.'  Whence  can  this  phrase,  which 
is  now  the  astonishment  of  the  French, 
have  come?  From  themselves.  For- 
merly, we  veiy  commonly  used  the  word 
*  parties,*  in  this  sense.  '  Clelia,' '  Cas- 
sandra,' and  our  other  old  romances,  are 
continually  telling  us  of  the  *  parts'  of 
their  heroes  and  heroines,  which  parts 
are  their  wit.  And,  indeed,  who  can 
have  aU  ?  Each  of  us  has  but  his  own 
small  portion  of  intelligence,  of  memory, 
of  sagacity,  of  depth  and  extent  of  ideas, 
of  vivacity,  and  of  subtlety.  The  word 
'  parts/  is  that  most  fitting  for  a  being  so 
limited  as  man.  The  French  have  let 
an  expression  escape  from  their  diction- 
aries which  the  English  have  laid  hold 
of :  the  English  have  more  than  once  en- 
riched themselves  at  our  expense. 

Many  philosophical  writers  have  been 
astonished  that,  since  every  one  pretends 
to  wit,  no  one  should  dare  to  boast  of 
possessing  it. 

'<  Envy,"  it  has  been  said,  "  permits 
every  one  to  be  the  panegyrist  of  his  own 
probity,  but  not  of  his  own  wit."  It  al- 
lows us  to  be  tlie  apologists  of  the  one, 
but  not  of  the  other.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  very  necessary  to  pass  for  an 
honest  man,  but  not  at  all  necessary  to 
have  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  wit 

The  question  has  been  started,  whe- 
ther all  men  are  born  with  the  same  mind, 
the  same  disposition  for  science,  and  if 
ail  depends  on  their  education,  and  the 


circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ? 
One  philosopher,  who  had  a  riglit  to  think 
himself  bom  with  some  superiority,  as- 
serted that  minds  are  equal ;  yet  the  ood- 
trary  has  always  been  evident.  Of  four 
hundred  children  brought  up  together, 
under  the  same  masters  and  the  sanae 
discipline,  there  are  scarcely  five  or  six 
that  miake  any  remarkable  progress.  A 
great  majority  never  rise  above  mediocrity, 
and  among  them  there  are  many  shades 
of  distinction.  In  short,  minds  differ 
still  more  than  &ces. 

SECTION   VI. 

Crooked  or  Distorted  Intellect, 

We  have  blind,  one-eyed,  cross-eyed, 
and  squinting  people — visions  long,  short, 
clear,  confused,  weak,  or  indefatigable. 
All  this  is  a  fiiithful  image  of  our  under- 
standing; but  we  know  scarcely  stny Jalte 
vision :  there  are  not  many  men  who  al- 
ways take  a  cock  for  a  horse,  or  a  coflfee- 
pot  for  a  church.  How  is  it  that  we  often 
meet  with  minds,  otherwise  judicious, 
which  are  absolutely  wrong  in  some 
things  of  importance  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  Siamese,  who  will  take  care  never  to 
be  over-reached  when  he  has  to  receive 
three  rupees,  firmly  believes  in  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  Sammonocodom  ?  By 
what  strange  whim  do  men  of  sense  re- 
semble Don  Quixote,  who  beheld  giants 
where  other  men  saw  nothing  but  wind- 
mills ?  Yet  was  Don  Quixote  more  ex- 
cusable than  the  Siamese,  who  believes 
that  Sammonocodom  came  several  times 
upon  earth — and  the  Turk,  who  is  per- 
suaded that  Mahomet  put  one  half  of  the 
moon  into  his  sleeve.  Don  Quixote,  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  is  to  fight 
with  a  giant,  may  imagine  that  a  giant 
must  have  a  body  as  big  as  a  mill,  and 
arms  as  long  as  the  sails  ;  but  from  what 
supposition  can  a  man  of  sense  set  out  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  half  the  moon 
went  into  a  sleeve,  and  that  a  Sammono- 
codom came  down  from  heaven  to  fly 
kites  at  Siam,  to  cut  down  a  forest,  and 
to  exhibit  sleight-of-hand  ? 
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The  greatest  geniuies  may  have  their 
minds  warped,  upon  a  principle  which 
they  have  received  without  examination. 
Newton  was  very  wrong-headed  when 
he  was  commenting  on  the  Apocalypse. 

All  that  certain  tyrants  of  souls  desire, 
is  that  the  men  whom  they  teach  may 
have  their  intellects  distorted.  A  fakir 
brings  up  a  child  of  great  promise ;  he 
employs  five  or  six  years  m  driving  it 
into  his  head,  that  the  god  Fo  appeared 
to  men  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant ; 
and  persuades  the  child,  that  if  he  does 
not  believe  in  these  metamorphoses,  he 
will  be  flogged  after  death  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  He  adds,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  enemy  of  the 
god  Fo  will  come  and  fight  against  that 
divinity. 

The  child  studies,  and  becomes  «  pro- 
digy ;  he  finds  that  Fo  could  not  change 
himself  into  anything  but  a  white  ele- 
phant, because  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  animals.  The  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu, 
say  he,  went  to  war  with  one  another  for 
a  white  elephant :  certainly,  had  not  Fo 
been  concealed  in  that  elephant,  these 
two  kings  would  not  have  been  so  mad 
as  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  mete 
animal. 

Fo's  enemy  will  come  and  challenge 
him  at  the  end  of  the  world :  this  enemy 
will  certainly  be  a  rhinoceros ;  for  the 
rhinoceros  fights  the  elephant  Thus 
does  the  fakir*s  learned  pupil  reason  in 
mature  age,  and  he  becomes  one  of  the 
lights  of  Uie  Indies :  the  more  subtle  his 
intellect,  the  more  crooked  ;  and  he,  in 
his  tun,  forms  other  intellects  as  distorted 
as  his  own. 

Show  these  besotted  beings  a  little  geo- 
metry, and  they  learn  it  easily  enough ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  this  does  not  set  them 
right.  They  perceive  the  truths  of  geo- 
metry ;  but  it  does  not  teach  them  to 
weigh  probabilities:  they  have  taken 
their  bcmt ;  they  will  reason  against  rea- 
son all  their  lives ;  and  I  am  sorry  for 
them. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  ways  of 
being  wrong-headed,    1 .  Not  to  examine 
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whether  the  principle  is  true,  even  when 
just  consequences  are  drawn  from  it ;  and 
this  is  very  common. 

3.  To  draw  false  consequences  from  a 
principle  acknowledged  to  be  true.  For 
instance,~-a  servant  is  asked  whether  his 
master  be  at  home,  by  persons  whom  he 
suspects  of  having  a  design  against  his 
master's  life.  If  he  were  blockhead 
enough  to  tell  them  the  truth,  on  pretence 
that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  it  is  clear  that 
he  would  draw  an  absurd  consequence 
firom  a  very  true  principle. 

The  judge  who  should  condemn  a  man 
for  killing  his  assassin,  would  be  alike 
iniquitous,  and  a  bad  reasoner. 

Cases  like  these  are  subdivided  into  a 
thousand  different  shades.  Ttke  good 
mind,  the  judicious  mind,  is  that  which 
distinguishes  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
there  have  been  so  many  iniquitous  judg- 
ments; not  because  the  judges  were 
wicked  in  heart,  but  because  &ey  were 
not  sufficiently  coiiightened. 

WOMEN : 

PHTSfCAL  AND  MOKAL. 

Won AV  is  in  general  less  strong  than 
man,  smaller,  and  less  capable  of  ^ting 
labour.  Her  blood  is  more  aqueous; 
her  flesh  less  firm ;  her  hair  longer ;  her 
limbs  more  rounded ;  her  arms  less  mus- 
cular; her  mouth  smaller ;  her  hips  more 
prominent;  and lier belly laiger.  These 
physical  points  distinguish  women  all 
over  the  earth,  and  of  all  races,  from  Lap- 
land unto  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from 
America  to  China. 

Plutarch,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Sym<* 
posiacs,  pretends  that  wine  will  not  in- 
toxicate tfiem  so  easily  as  men ;  and  the 
following  is  the  leasoa  which  he  gives  for 
this  falsehood  ^— 

**  The  temperament  of  women  is  veiy 
moist ;  this,  with  their  courses,  rendeis 
their  flesh  so  soft,  smooth,  and  clear. 
When  wine  encounters  so  much  bumidi^ 
it  is  overcome,  and  it  loses  its  colour  and 
its  strength,  becoming  discoloured  and 
weak.    SomethiBg  akw  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  reasoning  of  Ariatotfey  who  ob- 
serves, that  they  who  drink  great  draughts 
without  drawing  their  breath,  which  tlie 
ancients  call '  amusizein,*  are  not  intoxi- 
cated so  soon  as  others;  because  the 
wine  does  not  remain  within  the  body, 
but  being  forcibly  taken  down,  passes 
rapidly  off.  Now  we  generally  perceive 
that  women  drink  in  this  manner ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  bodies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continual  attraction  of  the 
humours,  which  are  carried  off  in  their 
periodical  visitations,  are  filled  with  many 
conduits,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
pipes  and  channels,  into  which  the  wine 
disperses  rapidly  and  easily,  without  hav- 
ing time  to  affect  the  noble  and  principal 
parts,  by  the  disorder  of  which  intoxica- 
tion is  produced/' 

These  physics  are  altogether  worthy  of 
the  ancients. 

Women  live  somewhat  longer  than 
men ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  generation  we 
count  more  aged  women  than  aged  men. 
This  fact  has  been  observed  by  all  who 
have  taken  accurate  accounts  of  births 
and  deaths  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  is  the  same  in  Asia,  and  among 
the  negresses,  the  copper-coloured,  and 
olive-complexioned,  as  amongthe  whites. 
**  Natura  est  semper  sibi  consona.** 

We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  an 
extract  from  a  Chinese  journal,  which 
states,  that  in  the  year  1725,  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Yontchin  made  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor  women  of  China 
who  had  passed  their  seventieth  year; 
and  that,  in  the  province  of  Canton  alone, 
there  were  98,222  females  aged  more  than 
seventy^ 40,893  beyond  eighty,  and  3,453 
of  about  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Those 
who  advocate  ftnal  causes  say,  that  nature 
grants  them  a  longer  life  than  men,  in 
order  to  recompense  them  for  the  trouble 
they  take  in  bringing  children  into  the 
world,  and  rearing  them.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  that  nature  bestows  re- 
compenses, but  it  is  probable  that  the 
blood  of  women  being  milder^  their  fibres 
harden  less  quickly. 

No  anatomist  or  physician  has  even 


been  able  to  trace  the  secret  of  coneep- 
tion .  Sanchex  has  curiously  remaAcd 
**  Mariam  et  spiritum  sanctum  emimee 
semen  in  copulatione,  et  ex  semine  am- 
borum  natum  esse  Jesum."  This  abo* 
minable  impertinence  of  the  most  know* 
ing  Sanchez  is  not  adopted  at  present  bj 
auynaturalist. 

The  periodical  visitations  which  weaken 
females,  while  they  endure  the  mahdies 
which  arise  out  of  their  suppression,  the 
times  of  gestation,  the  necessity  of  suck- 
ling children,  and  of  watching  continue 
ally  over  them,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
organisation,  render  them  unfit  for  the 
fatigue  of  war,  and  the  fury  of  the  couei- 
bat.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that  in  almost  all  times  and  coun- 
tries women  have  been  found  on  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  extraordinary  strength 
and  courage,  who  combat  with  men,  and 
undergo  prodigious  labour;  but,  after 
all,  these  examples  are  rare.  On  this 
point  we  refer  to  the  article  Amazoks. 

Physics  always  govern  morals.  Wo- 
men being  weaker  of  body  than  we  are^ 
there  is  more  skill  in  their  fingera,  which 
are  more  supple  than  ours.  Little  able 
to  labour  at  tne  heavy  work  of  masomy, 
carpentering,  medalling,  or  the  plough, 
they  are  necessarily  entrusted  with  the 
lighter  labounof  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  care  of  children. 
Leading  a  more  sedentary  life,  they  pos- 
sess more  gentleness  of  character  than 
men,  and  are  less  addicted  to  the  com- 
mission of  enormous  crimes — a  fact  so 
undeniable,  that  in  all  civilised  countries 
there  are  always  fifty  men  at  least  exe- 
cuted to  one  woman. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws, 
undertaking  to  speak  of  the  condition  of 
women  under  divera  governments,  ob- 
serves— ^that "  among  the  Greeks  women 
were  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  having 
any  share  in  genuine  love ;  but  that  with 
them  love  assumed  a  form  which  is  not 
to  be  named."  He  cites  Plutareh  as  hb 
authority. 

This  mistake  is  pardonable  only  in  a 
wit  like  Montesquieu,  always  led  ana/ 
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Inr  the  rapidity  of  his  idets^  which  are 
oneo  very  iodistinct. 

Plutarch,  in  his  chapter  of  loTe,  intro- 
duces many  interlocutors ;  and  he  him- 
aelfy  in  the  character  of  Daphneus,  re- 
futes, with  great  animation,  the  arguments 
of  Protagenes  in  favour  of  the  commerce 
alluded  to. 

It  is  in  the  same  dialogue  that  he  goes 
•0  fiir  as  to  say,  that  in  the  love  of  wo- 
man there  is  something  divine;  which 
love  he  compares  to  the  sun  that  animates 
nature.  He  places  the  highest  happiness 
in  conjugal  love,  and  concludes  oy  an 
eloquent  eulogiumon  the  virtue  of  Eppo- 
nina.  This  memorable  adventure  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  Plutarch,  who  lived 
some  time  in  the  house  of  Vespasian. 
The  above  heroine,  learning  that  her  hus- 
band Sabinus,  vanquished  by  the  troops 
of  the  emperor,  was  concealed  in  a  deep 
cavern  between  Tranche  Comt^  and 
Champi^e,  shut  herself  up  with  htm, 
attended  on  him  for  many  years,  and  bore 
diildren  in  that  situation .  Being  at  lenffth 
taken  with  her  husband,  and  brought  be- 
fore Vespasian,  who  was  astonished  at  her 
EMttness  of  soul,  she  said  to  him, — *'  I 
ve  lived  more  happily  under  ground 
than  thou  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  power."  Plutarch 
therefore  asserts  directly  the  contrary  to 
that  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  Montes- 
quieu, and  declares  in  favour  of  woman 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  even  affect- 
ing. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  that  in  every 
oountry  man  has  rendered  himself  the 
master  of  woman,  dominion  beine  found- 
ed on  strength.  He  has  ordinanly,  too, 
a  superiority  both  in  body  and  mind. 

Very  learned  women  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  same  manner  as  female  warriors ; 
but  they  are  seldom  or  ever  inventors. 

Asocial  and  agreeable  spirit  usually 
falls  to  their  lot;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  adapted  to  soften  the  man- 
ners of  men. 

In  no  republic  have  they  ever  been 
allowed  to  take  the  lea;it  part  in  gcxrem- 
ment ;  they  have  never  reigned  in  mon- 


archies purely  elective;  but  they  may 
reign  in  almost  all  the  hereditary  king- 
doms of  Europe*— in  Spain,  Naples,  and 
England,  in  many  states  of  the  north,  and 
in  many  Brand  fiefe  which  are  called  '  fe- 
minines.' 

Custom,  entitled  the  Salic  law,  has  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  crown  of  France ; 
but  it  is  not,  as  Mezerai  remarks,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  unfitness  for  governing, 
since  they  are  almost  always  intrusted 
with  the  regency. 

It  is  pretended,  that  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine confessed,  that  many  women  were 
worthy  of  governing  a  kingdom ;  but  he 
added,  that  it  was  always  to  be  feared 
they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  sub- 
dued by  lovers  who  were  not  capable  of 
goveminff  a  dozen  pullets.  Isaoella  in 
Castile,  Elizabeth  in  England,  and  Maria 
Theresa  in  Hungary,  have  however  proved 
the  falsity  of  this  pretended  bon-mot,  at- 
tributed to  Cardmal  Mazarine;  and  at 
this  moment  we  behold  a  legislatrix  in 
the  north  as  much  respected,  as  the  sove- 
reign of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt,  is  disesteemed. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ignorantly 
assumed,  that  women  are  slaves  during 
life  among  the  Mahometans ;  and  that, 
after  their  death,  they  do  not  enter  para- 
dise. These  are  two  great  errors,  of  a 
kind  which  popes  are  continually  repeat- 
ing in  regara  to  Mahometanism.  Mar- 
ried women  are  not  at  all  slaves ;  and 
the  Sura,  or  fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
assigns  them  a  dowry.  A  girl  is  entitled 
to  inherit  one  half  as  much  as  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  if  there  are  girls  only,  tiiey 
divide  among  them  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
heritance ;  and  the  remainder  belongs  to 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  whose  mo- 
ther also  is  entitled  to  a  certain  share. 
So  little  are  married  women  slaves,  they 
are  entided  to  demand  a  divorce,  which 
is  granted  when  their  complaints  are 
deemed  lawful. 

A  Mahometan  is  not  allowed  to  many 
his  sister-in-law,  his  niece,  his  foster-sister, 
or  his  daughter-in-law  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  wife.    Neither  is  he  per- 
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mitted  to  many  two  sisters;  in  which 
particular  the  Mahometan  law  is  more 
rigid  than  the  Christian,  as  people  are 
every  day  purchasing  from  the  court  of 
Rome  the  right  of  contracting  such  mar- 
riages, which  they  might  as  well  contract 
gratis. 

Tolygamy, 

Mahomet  has  limited  the  number  of 
wives  to  four ;  but  as  a  man  must  be  rich 
in  order  to  maintain  four  wives,  accord- 
ing to  his  condition,  few  except  great  lords 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  There- 
fore, a  plurality  of  wives  produces  not  so 
much  injury  to  the  Mahometan  states  as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing ;  nor  does 
it  produce  the  depopulation  which  so  many 
books,  written  at  random,  are  in  the  habit 
of  asserting. 

The  Jews,  agreeably  to  an  ancient 
usage,  established,  according  to  theur 
books,  ever  since  the  i^  of  Lameth,  have 
always  been  allowed  several  wives  at  a 
time.  David  had  eighteen ;  and  it  is 
from  his  time  that  they  allow  that  num- 
ber to  kings ;  although  it  is  said  that  So- 
lomon had  as  many  as  seven  hundred. 

The  Mahometans  will  not  publicly  al- 
low the  Jews  to  hare  more  than  one  wife ; 
they  do  not  deem  them  worthy  of  that 
advantage ;  but  money,  which  is  always 
more  powerful  than  law,  procures  to  rich 
Jews,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  permission 
which  the  law  refuses. 

It  is  seriously  related,  that  Lelius  Cin- 
na,  tribune  of  the  people,  proclaimed,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  that  the  dictator  had 
intended  to  promulgate  a  law,  allowing 
women  to  take  as  many  husbands  as  they 
pleased.  What  sensible  man  can  doubt, 
that  this  was  a  popular  story  invented  to 
render  Csesar  odious  ?  It  resembles  an- 
other story,  which  states  that  a  senator  in 
full  senate  formally  professed  to  give  Cae- 
sar permission  to  cohabit  with  any  wo- 
man he  pleased.  Such  silly  tales  dishon- 
our history,  and  injure  the  minds  of  those 
who  credit  them.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  that 
Montesquieu  should  give  credit  to  this 
figible.- 


It  is  not,  howevo',  a  lable  that  the  Eoft- 
peror  Valentinian,  calling  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, married  Justinian  during  the  life  of 
Severa,  his  first  wife,  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Gratian ;  but  he  was  rich  enough 
to  support  many  wives. 

Among  the  first  race  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks,  Gontran,  Cherebert,  Segebert, 
and  Chilperic,  had  several  wives  at  a 
time.  Gontran  had  within  his  palace 
Venerande,  Mercatrude,  and  Ostregilda, 
acknowledged  for  legitimate  wives ; 
Cherebert  had  Merflida,  Maroovesa,  and 
Theodogilda. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ex- 
Jesuit  Nonotte  has  been  able,  in  his  ig- 
norance, to  push  his  boldness  so  far  as  to 
deny  these  facts,  and  to  say,  that  the 
kings  of  the  first  race  were  not  polyga- 
mists,  and  thereby,  in  a  libel  in  two  vo- 
lumes, throw  discredit  on  more  than  a 
hundred  historical  truths,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  pedant  who  dictates  lessons 
in  a  college.  Books  of  this  kind  stiU 
continue  to  be  sold  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  Jesuits  have  yet  a  party, 
and  seduce  and  mislead  uneducated 
people. 

Father  Daniel,  m(»re  learned  and  judi- 
cious, confesses  the  polygamy  of  the 
French  kings  without  difficulty.  He 
denies  not  the  three  wives  of  Dagobert 
I.,  and  asserts  expressly,  that  Theodoret 
espoused  Deutery,  although  she  had  a 
husband,  and  himself  another  wife  called 
Visigalde.  He  adds,  that  in  this  he  imi- 
tated his  uncle  Clothaire,  who  espoused 
the  widow  of  Cleodomir,  his  brother,  al- 
though he  had  three  wives  already. 

All  historians  admit  the  same  thing  ; 
why,  therefore,  after  so  many  testimonies, 
allow  an  ignorant  writer  to  speak  like  a 
dictator,  and  say,  while  uttenng  a  thou- 
sand follies,  that  it  is  in  defence  of  reli- 
gion ?  as  if  our  sacred  and  venerable  re- 
ligion had  anything  to  do  with  an  histori- 
ccd  point,  althou^  made  serviceable  by 
miserable  calumniators  to  their  stupi<l 
impostures. 
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'  Of  the  Fclygamy  allowed  by  certain 
Popes  and  Reformert. 

llie  Abb£  Fleuri,  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical History,  pays  more  respect  to 
truth  in  all  which  concerns  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  church.  He  avows,  that 
Boniface,  confessor  of  Lower  Germany, 
having  consulted  Pope  Gregory,  in  the 
year  726,  in  order  to  know  in  what  cases 
a  husband  might  be  allowed  to  have  two 
wives,  Gregory  replied  to  him,  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  in 
these  words : — "  If  a  wife  be  attacked  by 
a  malady  which  renders  her  unfit  for  con- 
iugal  intercourse,  the  husband  may  nuury 
another ;  but  in  that  case  he  must  allow 
his  sick  wife  all  necessary  support  and 
assistance.''  This  decision  appears  con- 
formable to  reason  and  policy  ;  and  fa- 
vours population,  which  is  the  object  of 
marriage. 

But  that  which  appears  opposed  at 
once  to  reason,  policy,  and  nature,  is  the 
law  which  ordains,  thai  a  woman,  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  both  in  person 
and  estate,  cannot  take  another  husband, 
nor  the  husband  another  wife.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  race  is  thereby  lost ;  and  if 
the  separated  parties  are  both  of  a  certain 
temperament,  they  are  necessarily  exposed 
and  rendered  liable  to  sins  for  which  the 
legislators  ought  to  be  responsible  to  God, 
if. . .. 

The  decretals  of  the  popes  have  not 
always  had  in  view  what  is  suitable  to  the 
good  of  estates,  and  of  individuals.  This 
same  decretal  of  Pope  Gregory  II.,  which 
permits  bigamy  in  certain  cases,  denies 
conjugal  rights  for  ever  to  the  boys  and 
giris,  whom  their  parents  have  devoted 
to  the  church  in  their  in&ncy.  This  law 
seems  as  barbarous  as  it  is  unjust ;  at 
once  annihilating  posterity,  and  forcing 
the  will  of  men  before  they  even  possess 
a  will.  It  is  rendering  the  chilcven  the 
slaves  of  a  vow  which  they  never  made ; 
it  is  to  destroy  natural  liberty,  and  to  of- 
fend God  and  mankind. 

The  polygamy  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  die  Lutheran  community^  in 


1539,  is  well  known.  I  knew  a  sove- 
reign in  Germany,  who,  after  having 
I  married  a  Lutheran,  had  permission  from 
the  pope  to  marry  a  Catholic,  and  re- 
tained both  his  vrives. 

It  is  well  known  in  England,  that  the 
Chancellor  Cowper  married  two  wives, 
who  lived  together  in  the  same  house  in 
a  state  of  concord  which  did  honour  to 
all  three.  Many  of  the  curious  still  pos- 
;  sess  the  little  book  which  he  composed  in 
&vour  of  polygamy. 

We  must  distrust  authors  who  relate, 
that  in  certain  countries  women  are  al- 
lowed several  husbands.  Those  who 
make  laws  everywhere  are  bom  with  too 
much  self-love,  are  too  jealous  of  their 
authority,  and  generally  possess  a  tem- 
perament too  ai^ent  in  comparison  vrith 
that  of  women,  to  have  instituted  a  juris- 
prudence of  this  nature.  That  which  is 
opposed  to  the  general  course  of  nature 
is  venr  rarely  true ;  but  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  the  more  early  travellers  to  mis- 
take an  abuse  for  a  law. 

The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  as- 
serts, that  in  the  caste  of  Nairs,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  a  man  can  have  only 
one  wife,  while  a  woman  may  have  several 
husbands.  He  cites  doubtful  authors, 
and  above  all  Picard ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  of  strange  customs  without 
having  long  witnessed  them ;  and  if  they 
are  mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  doubting- 
ly ;  but  what  lively  spirit  knows  how  to 
doubt? 

**  The  lubricity  of  women,''  he  observes, 
'^  is  so  great  at  Patau,  the  men  are  con- 
strained to  adopt  certain  garniture,  in  or- 
der to  be  safe  against  their  amorous  en- 
terprises.'^ 

The  President  Montesquieu  vras  never 
at  Patan.  Is  not  the  remark  of  M. 
Linguet  judicious,  who  observes,  that  this 
story  has  been  told  by  travellers  who  were 
either  deceived  themselves,  or  who  wished 
to  laugh  at  their  readers  ?  Let  us  be  just, 
love  truth,  and  judge  by  fiicts,  not  by 
names. 
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pretty  girls,  in  the  chancter  of 

wives,  or  to  treat  them  according'to  their 

merits  I 


a  number  of  women,  shuts  them  up  in  a 
menagerie,  and  commands  them  despo- 
tically. 

Ben  Aboul  Kiba,  in  his  **  Mirror  of 
the  Faithful,**  relates,  that  one  of  the 
vizirs  of  the  great  Soliman  addressed  fhe 
following  discourse  to  an  agent  of  Charles 
V.:— 


£fu2  of  the  Refiectiom  on  Folygamy, 

It  appears,  that  power  rather  than 
agreement  makes  laws  everywhere,  but  j  "  What  is  done  in  thy  country  by  the 
especially  in  the  east.  We  Uiere  beheld  ;  trumpeter  of  day,  which  thou  callest  the 
the  first  slaves,  the  first  eunuchs,  and  the  ;  cock ;  the  honest  ram,  the  leader  of  the 
treasury  of  the  prince  directly  composed  flock;  the  bull,  sovereign  of  the  heifers  ; 
of  that  which  is  taken  firom  the  people.  :  has  not  every  one  of  them  his  seraglio  ? 
Hewho  can  clothe,  support,  and  amuse    It  becomes  thee,  truly,  to  reproach  me 

with  my  four  wives,  whilst  our  great 
prophet  had  eighteen,  the  Jew  David  as 
many,  and  the  Jew  Solomon,  seven  hun-* 
dred,  all  told,  with  three  hundred  con- 
cubines 1    Thou  perceivest  that  I  am 
;  modest.    Cease,  tnen,  to  reproach  a  sage 
;  with  luxury,  who  is  content  with  so  mo- 
;  derate  a  repast.    I  permit  thee  to  drink  ; 


however,  I  have  a  particular  esteem — 
canst  thou  reproach  me  with  possessing 
four  wives,  according  to  our  holy  laws, 
whilst  thou  emptiest  a  dozen  barrels  a- 
year,  and  I  drink  not  a  single  glass  of 
wine  ?  What  good  dost  thou  effect  by 
passing  more  hours  at  table  than  I  do  in 
bed  1  I  may  get  four  children  a-year  for 
the  service  of  my  august  master,  whilst 
thou  canst  scarcely  produce  one,  and  that 
only  the  child  of  a  drunkard,  whose  brain 
will  be  obscured  by  the  vapours  of  the 
wine  which  has  been  drunk  by  his  &ther. 
What,  moreover,  wouldst  thou  have  me 
do,  when  two  of  my  wives  are  in  child- 
bed? Must  I  not  attend  to  the  other 
two,  as  my  law  commands  me  ?  What 
becomes  of  them  ?  what  part  dost  thou 
perform,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  thy  only  wife,  and  during^her 
lyings-ui  and  sexual  maladies?  Thou 
either  remainest  idle,  or  thou  repaiiest  to 


Dog  of  a  Christian  I — ^for  whom,  ;  allow  me  to  love.    Hiou  changest  thy 


wines ;  permit  me  to  change  my  females. 
Let  eveiy  one  suffer  others  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  their  country.  Thy 
hat  was  not  made  to  give  laws  to  my  tur- 
ban ;  thy  ruff  and  thy  curtailed  doublets 
are  not  to  command  my  doliman.  Make 
an  end  of  thy  coffee,  and  go  and  careas 
thy  German  spouse,  since  thou  art  al- 
lowed to  have  no  other.'' 

Reply  of  the  German* 

"  Dog  of  a  Mussulman  1  for  whom  I 
retain  a  profound  veneration;  hekm  I 
finish  my  coffee,  I  will  confute  all  thy 
arguments.  He  who  possesses  four  wives, 
possesses  four  harpies,  always  ready  to 
calumniate,  to  annoy,  and  to  fight  one  an- 
other. Thy  house  is  the  den  of  discord, 
and  hone  of  them  can  love  thee.  Each 
has  only  a  quarter  of  thy  person,  and  in 
return  can  bestow  only  a  quarts  of  her 
heart.    None  of  them  can  serve  to  render 


another  woman.  Behold  thyself  between  jthy  life  agreeable;  they  are  prisoners 
two  mortal8ins,which  will  infallibly  cause  j  who,  never  having  seen  anything,  have 
thee  to  fiill  headlong  horn  the  narrow  J  nothing  to  say ;  and,  knowing  only  thee, 


bridge  into  the  pit  of  hell. 

<' I  will  suppose,  that  in  our  wars 
against  the  dogs  of  Christians  we  have  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers;  behold  a 
hundred  thousand  girU  to  provide  for. 
Is  it  not  for  the  wealthy  to  take  care  of 
them  t  Evil  betide  every  Mussulman  so 
cold-hearted  as  not  to  give  shelter  to  four 


I  are  in  conseouence  thy  enemies.  Ihoa 
art  their  absolute  master ;  they  therefm 
hate  thee.  Thou  art  obliged  to  guard 
them  with  eunuchs,  who  whip  them  whea 
they  are  too  happy.  Hiou  pretendest  to 
compare  thyselr  to  a  cock,  but  a  oodk 
never  has  his  pullets  whipped  by  a  oapoo. 
Take  animals  for  thy  examples,  and  copy 
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them  as  much  as  thou  pleasest ;  for  my 
part,  I  loTe  like  a  man ;  I  would  give 
all  my  heart,  and  receive  an  entire  heart 
in  retmn.  I  will  give  an  account  of  this 
conversation  to  my  wife  to-night,  and  I 
hope  she  will  be  satisfied.  As  to  the 
wine  with  which  thou  reproachest  me,  if 
it  is  an  evil  to  drink  it  in  Arabia,  it  is  a 
very  praiseworthy  habit  in  Germany.— 
Adieu !" 

XENOPHANES. 

Baylb  has  made  the  article '  Xeno- 
phanes '  a  pretect  for  making  a  panegyric 
on  the  devil;  as  Siroonides,  formerly, 
seized  the  occasion  of  a  wrestler  winning 
the  prize  of  boxing  in  the  Olympic  games, 
to  form  a  fine  ode  in  praise  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  But,  at  the  bottom,  of  what 
consequence  to  us  are  the  reveries  of 
Xenopnanes?  What  do  we  gain  by 
knowmg,  that  he  regarded  nature  as  an 
infinite  being,  immoveable,  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  small  coqpuscles, 
soft  little  mounds,  and  small  organic  mole- 
cules ?  That  he,  moreover,  thought  pretty 
nearly  as  Spinosa  has  since  thought  ?  or 
rather  endeavoured  to  think,  for  he  con- 
tradicts himself  fi^uently— a  thing  very 
common  to  ancient  philosophers. 

If  Anaximenes  tauriit,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere was  God ;  if  Thales  attributed  to 
water  the  foundation  of  all  things,  because 
Egypt  was  rendered  fertile  by  inunda- 
tion ;  if  Pherecides  and  Heraclitus  give 
to  fire  all  which  Thales  attributes  to  wa- 
ter—to what  purpose  return  to  these  chi- 
merical revenes  ? 

I  wish  that  Pythagoras  had  expressed 
by  numbers  certain  relations,  very  insuf- 
ficiently understood,  by  which  he  infers, 
that  the  world  was  built  by  the  rules  of 
arithmetic.  I  allow,  that  Ocellus  Luca- 
nus  and  Empedocles  have  arranged  every 
thing  by  moving  antagonist  forces,  but 
what  shall  I  cnther  fr(fm  it?  What 
dear  notion  will  it  convey  to  my  feeble 
mind? 

Come,  divine  Plato !  with  your  arche- 
typal ideas,  your  androgynes,  and  your 
word ;  establish  all  these  fine  things  in 


poetical  prose,  in  your  new  repabhc,  in 
which  I  no  more  aspire  to  have  a  house, 
than  in  the  Salentum  of  Telemachus ;  but 
in  lieu  of  becoming  one  of  your  citizens, 
I  will  send  you  an  order  to  build  your 
town  with  all  the  subtle  matter  of  Des- 
cartes, all  his  globular  and  diffusive  mat- 
ter ;  and  they  shall  be  brought  to  you  by 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Bayle,  however,  has  exercised  all  the 
sagacity  of  his  logic  on  these  ancient  fan- 
cies ;  but  it  is  always  by  rendering  them 
ridiculous  that  he  instructs  and  enter- 
tains. 

O  philosophers!  Physical  experiments, 
ably  conducted,  arts  and  handicraft,—- 
these  are  the  true  philosophy.  Aly  sage 
is  the  conductor  of  my  windmill,  which 
dexterously  catches  the  wind,  and  re- 
ceives my  com,  deposits  it  in  the  hopper, 
and  grinds  it  equally,  for  the  nourishment 
of  myself  and  family.  My  sage  is  he 
who,  with  his  shuttle,  covers  my  walls 
with  pictures  of  linen  or  of  silk,  brilliant 
with  the  finest  colours;  or  he  who  puts 
into  my  pocket  a  chronometer  of  silver  or 
of  gold.  My  sage  is  the  investigator  of 
natural  history.  We  learn  more  from  the 
single  experiments  of  the  Abb^  Nollet, 
than  from  all  the  philosophical  works  of 
antiquity. 

XENOPHON, 

ABO  THE  BETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOU- 
SAND. 

If  Xenophon  had  nt>  other  merit  than 
that  of  being  the  friend  of  the  martyr  So- 
crates, he  would  be  interesting ;  but  be 
wasawarrior,  philosopher,  poet,  historian, 
agriculturist,  and  amiable  in  society, 
lliere  were  many  Greeks  who  united 
these  qualities. 

But  why  had  this  free  man  a  Gredt 
company  in  the  pay  of  the  young  Chos- 
roes,  named  Cyrus  by  the  Greeks  ?  This 
Cyrus  was  the  younger  brother  and  sub- 
ject of  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he 
never  forgot  anything  but  injuries.  Cy- 
rus had  alreadv  attempted  to  assassinate 
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his  brother,  even  in  the  temple  in  which 
the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  took 
place  (for  the  kings  of  Persia  were  the 
nrst  who  were  consecrated .)  Artaxerxes 
had  not  only  the  clemency  to  pardon  this 
▼iliain,  but  he  had  the  weakness  to  allow 
him  the  absolute  government  of  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  held  ^m 
their  ftither,  and  of  which  he  at  least  de- 
served to  be  despoiled. 

As  a  return  for  such  surprising  mercy, 
as  soon  as  he  could  excite  his  satrapy  to 
revolt  against  his  brother,  Gyms  added 
this  second  crime  to  the  6r3t.  He  de- 
clared by  a  manifesto,  **  that  he  was  more 
worthy  of  the  throne  of  Persia  than  his 
brother,  because  he  was  a  better  magus, 
and  drank  more  wine."  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  were  the  reasons  which  gained 
him  the  Greeks  as  allies.  He  took  thir- 
teen thousand  into  his  pay,  among  whom 
was  the  young  Xenophon,  who  was  then 
only  an  adventurer.  Each  soldier  had  a 
daric  a  month  for  pay.  The  daric  is  equal 
to  about  a  guinea  or  a  louis  d'or  of  our 
time,  as  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt  veiy 
well  observes,  and  not  ten  firancsyas  Rol- 
lin  says. 

When  Cyrus  proposed  to  march  them 
with  his  other  troops  to  fight  his  brother 
towards  the  Euphrates,  they  demanded  a 
daric  and  a  halt,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
grant  them.  This  was  thirty-six  livres  a 
month,  and  consequently  the  highest  pay 
which  was  ever  given.  The  soldiers  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey  had  but  twenty  sous 
per  day  in  the  civil  wars.  Besides  this 
exorbitant  pay,  of  which  they  obliged  him 
to  pay  four  months  in  advance,  Cyrus  fur- 
nished them  four  hundred  chiuiots,  laden 
with  wine  and  meal. 

The  Greeks  were  then  precisely  what 
the  Swiss  are  at  present^  who  hire  their 
service  and  courage  to  neighbouring  prin- 
ces, but  for  a  pay  three  dmes  less  than 
was  that  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  evident,  though  they  say  the  con- 
trary, that  they  did  not  inform  themselves 
whether  the  cause  for  which  they  fought 
was  just ;  it  was  sufficient  that  Cyrus  paid 
well. 


The  greatest  part  of  these  troops  was 
composed  of  Lacedemonians,  by  which 
they  violated  their  solemn  treaties  with 
the  King  of  Persia. 

What  was  become  of  the  ancient  aver- 
sion of  the  Spartans  for  gold  and  silver  ? 
Where  veas  their  sincerity  in  treaties  ? 
Where  was  their  high  and  incorruptible 
virtue?  Clearchus,  a  Spartan,  com- 
manded the  principal  body  of  these  brave 
mercenaries. 

I  understand  not  the  military  man- 
oeuvres of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus ;  I  see 
not  why  Artaxerxes,  who  came  to  his 
enemy  with  twelve  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  should  begin  by  causing  lines  of 
twelve  leagues  in  extent  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  himself;  and  I  com- 
prehend nothing  of  the  order  of  battle. 
I  understand  still  less  how  Cyrus,  fol- 
lowed only  by  six  hundred  horse,  broke 
into  the  midst  of  six  thousand  horse- 
guards  of  the  emperor,  followed  by  an 
innumerable  army.  Finally,  he  was 
killed  by  the  hand  of  Artaxerxes,  who, 
having  apparently  drank  less  wine  than 
the  rebel,  fought  with  more  coolness  and 
address  than  this  drunkard.  It  is  cleai 
that  he  completely  gained  the  battle,  not- 
withstanding the  valour  and  resistance  of 
thirteen  thousand  Greeks — since  Greek 
vanity  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Arta- 
xerxes told  them  to  put  down  their  arms. 
They  replied,  that  they  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  but  that,  if  the  emperor 
would  pay  diem,  they  would  enter  his 
service.  It  was  very  indifferent  to  them 
for  whom  they  fought,  so  long  as  they 
were  paid ;  in  fiEuit,  they  were  only  hired 
murderers. 

Besides  the  Swiss,  there  are  some  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  which  follow  this 
custom.  It  signifies  not  to  these  good 
Christians  whether  they  are  paid  to  kill 
English,  French,  or  Dutch,  or  to  be 
killed  by  them.  You  see  them  say  their 
prayers,  and  go  to  the  carnage,  like  la-i 
Dourers  to  their  workshop.  As  to  my* 
self,  I  confess  I  would  rather  observe 
those  who  go  into  Pennsylvania,  to  cul-» 
tivate  the  land  with  the  simple  and  equili> 
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able  Quakers,  and  form  colonies  in  the  <  chose  their  route  themseWes — and  in  this 
retreet  of  pflnoe  and  industry.    There  is  >  case  they  neither  knew  where  they  went. 


no  great  skiil  in  kLAing  and  being  killed 
for  six  sous  per  day,  but  there  is  much 
in  causing  tne  republic  of  Dunkers  to 


or  what  they  wished  ;  or  Artaxerxes 
made  them  march  against  their  will 
(which  is  much  more  probable) — ^and  in 

flourish — ^these  neV  Thempeuts  on  the  \  this  case,  why  did  he  not  exterminate 

frontier  of  a  country  the  most  savage.       |  them  ? 

Artaxerxes  regarded  the  Greeks  only  1      We  may  extricate  ourselves  from  these 

as  accomplices  in  the  revolt  of  his  bro-  >  difficulties,  by  supposing  that  the  Persian 

ther,  and  indeed  they  were  nothing  else. 

He  betrayed  himself  to  be  betrayed  by 

them,  and  he  betrayed  them,  as  Xeno- 

phon  pretends ;  for  after  one  of  his  cap- 


i 


emperoronlyhalf  revenged  himself;  that 
he  contented  himself  vinth  punishing  the 

grincipal  mercenary  chiefs  who  sold  the 
freek  troops  to  Cyrus ;  that  having  made 
tains  nad  sworn  in  his  name  to  allow  >  a  treaty  with  the  fugitive  troops,  he  would 
them  a  free  retreat,  and  to  furnish  them  >  not  descend  to  the  meanness  of  violating 
with  food,  after  Glearchus  and  five  other  { it ;  that  being  sure  that  a  third  of  these 
commanders  of  the  Greeks  were  put  into  I  vrandering  Greeks  would  perish  on  the 
his  hands,  to  regulate  the  march,  he  |  road,  he  abandoned  them  to  their  fate, 
caused  their  heads  to  be  cut  off/ and  slew  i  I  see  no  other  manner  of  enlightening  the 
all  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  ihem  in  \  mind  of  the  reader  on  the  obscurities  of 
this  interview,  if  we  may  trust  Xeno-  \  this  march. 


phon*s  account. 

This  royal  act  shows  us  that  Machiavel- 
ism  is  not  new  ;  but  is  it  true  that  Arta- 


We  are  astonished  at  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  ;  but  we  should  be  much 
more  so,  if  Artaxerxes,  a  conqueror,  at 


xerxes  promised  not  to  make  an  example  i  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  chief  mercenaries  who  sold  them-  <  (at  least  it  is  said  so),  had  allowed  ten 
selves  to  his  brother  ?  Was  it  not  per-  |  thousand  fugitives  to  travel  in  the  north 
mitted  him  to  punish  those  whom  he  \  of  his  vast  states,  whom  he  could  crush 
thought  so  guilty  ?  |  in  every  village,  every  bridge,  every  de- 

It  is  here  that  the  famous  retreat  of  the  >  file,  or  whom  he  could  have  made  perish 
ten  thousand  commences.    If  I  compre-  I  with  hunger  and  misery, 
hend  nothing  of  the  battle,  1  understand  |      However,  they  were  furnished,  as  we 
no  more  of  the  retreat.  >  have  seen,  with  twenty-seven  great  boats, 

The  emperor,before  he  cutoff  the  heads  \  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  Tigris,  as  if 
ofsix  Greek  generals  and  their  suite,  had  sthey  were  conducted  to  the  Indies, 
sworn  to  allow  the  little  army,  reduced  \  Thence  they  were  escorted  towards  the 
to  ten  thousand  men,  to  return  to  Greece,  j  north  for  several  days,  into  the  desert  in 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  road  to  the  !  which  Bagdad  is  now  situated.  They 
Euphrates;  he  must  therefore  have  caused  j  further  parsed  the  river  Zabata,  and  it 
the  Greeks  to  return  by  western  Mesopo-  |  was  there  that  the  emperor  sent  his  orders 
tamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Ionia.  Not  <  to  punish  the  chiefs.  It  is  clear  that  they 
at  all;  they  were  made  to  pass  by  the  \  could  have  exterminated  the  army  as 
east;  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  the  |  easily  as  they  did  justice  upon  the 
Tigris  in  boats  which  were  furnished  to  <  generals.  It  is  therefore  very  likely  tliat 
them ;  they  returned  afterwards  by  the  \  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
Armenian  roads,  while  their  commanders  \  W  e  should,  therefore,  rather  regard  the 
were  punished.  If  any  person  compre-  j  Greek  wanderers  in  these  savage  coun- 
hends  this  march,  in  which  they  turned  \  tries  as  wayward  travellers,  whom  the 
their  backs  on  Greece,  they  will  oblige  >  bounty  of  the  emperor  allowed  to  finish 
me  much  by  explaining  it  to  me.  <  their  journey  as  they  could* 

One  of  two  things :  either  the  Greeks  |      We  may  make  another  observation, 
vou  II. — 115  3  I 
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whicL  appears  not  very  honourable  to 
the  Persian  government.  Tt  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Greeks  not  to  have  continual 
quarrels  for  food  with  the  people  whom 
they  met.  Pillages,  desolations,  and 
murders,  were  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  these  disorders ;  and  that  is  so  true, 
that  in  a  road  of  six  hundred  leagues, 
during  which  the  Greeks  always  marched 
irregularly,  being  neither  escorted  nor 
pursued  by  any  great  body  of  Persian 
troops,  they  lost  four  thousand  men, 
either  killed  by  peasants  or  by  sickness. 
How  did  it  happen,  therefore,  that  Arta- 
xerxes  did  not  cause  them  to  be  escorted 
from  their  passage  of  the  river  Zabafa,  as 
he  had  done  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  river. 

How  could  so  wise  and  good  a  sove- 
reign commit  so  great  a  fault  ?  Perhaps 
he  did  command  the  escort;  perhaps 
Xenophon,  who  exaggerates  a  little  else- 
where, passes  it  over  in  silence,  not  to 
diminish  the  wonder  of  the  *  retreat  of  thb 
ten  thousand  ;*  perhaps  the  escort  was 
always  obliged  to  march  at  a  great  dis> 
tance  from  the  Greek  troop,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions. 
However  it  might  be,  it  appears  certain 
that  Artaxerxes  used  extreme  indulgence, 
and  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  lives  to 
htm,  since  they  were  not  exterminated. 

In  the  article  *  Retreat,'  in  the  Ency- 
clopedical Dictionary/ it  is  said  that  the 
retreat  of  ti.e  ten  thousand  took  place 
under  the  command  of  Xenophon.  This 
is  a  mistake ;  he  never  commanded;  he 
was  merely  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
fourteen  hundred  men,  at  the  end  of  the 
march. 

I  see  that  these  heros  scarcely  arrived, 
after  so  many  fatigues,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Pontus  Euxtnus,  before  they  indif- 
ferently pillaged  friends  and  enemies  to 
re-establish  themselves.  Xenophon  em- 
barked his  little  troop  at  Heraclea,  and 
went  to  make  a  new  bargain  with  a  king 
of  Thrace,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger. 
Tills  Athenian,  instf  ad  of  succouring  his 
country  then  ^overcome  by  the  Spartans, 
sold  himself  once  more  to  a  petty  foreign 


despot.  He  was  i  11  paid,  I  ccmfeiSi  which 
is  another  reason  why  we  may  condttde 
that  he  would  have  done  better  in  assist- 
ing his  country. 

The  sum  of  all  ^is,  we  have  already 
remarked,  is,  that  the  Athenian  Xeno- 
phon, being  only  a  young  volunteer,  en- 
listed himsdf  under  a  Lacedemonian  cap- 
tain, one  of  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  in  the 
•service  of  a  rebel  and  an  assassin ;-  and 
that,  becoming  chief  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  he  put  himself  into  the  pay  of  a 
barbarian. 

What  is  worse,  necessity  did  not  con- 
strain him  to  this  servitude.  He  says 
himself,  that  be  deposited  a  ^reat  part  of 
the  gold  gained  in  the  service  of  Cyrus 
in  the  temple  of  the  famous  Diana  of 
Ephesus. 

Let  us  remark,  that  in  receiving  the 
pay  of  a  king,  he  exposed  himself  to  be 
condemned  to  death,  if  the  foreigner  was 
not  contented  with  him,  which  happened 
to  Major-general  Doxat,  a  man  born  free. 
He  sold  himself  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  who  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut 
off,  for  having  given  up  to  the  Turks  a 
place  which  he  could  not  defend. 

Rollin,  in  speaking  of  the  return  of 
the  ten  thousand,  says, ''  that  this  fortu- 
nate retreat  filled  the  people  of  Greeoe 
with  contempt  for  Artaxerxes,  by  show- 
ing them  that  gold,  silver,  delicacies^ 
luxury,  and  a  numerous  seraglio,  com- 
posed all  the  merit  of  a  great  king.'' 

Rollin  should  consider  that  the  Greeks 
ought  not  to  despise  a  sovereign  who  had 
gained  a  complete  battle ;  who,  having 
pardoned  as  a  brother,  conquered  as  a 
hero  ;  who,  having  the  power  of  exter- 
minating ten  thousand  Greeks,  suffered 
them  to  live  and  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  who,  being  able  to  have  tliem 
in  his  pay,  disdained  to  make  use  of  them. 
Add,  ttuit  this  prince  afterwards  con- 
quered the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies,  and  imposed  on  them  humiliating 
laws ;  add,  that  in  a  war  against  the  Scy- 
thians, called  Caducians,  towards  the 
Caspian  sea,  he  supported  all  fatigues 
and  dangers,  like  the  lowest  soldier.    lie 
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lived  and  died  mil  of  glury :  it  is  true, 
Uiat  he  bad  a  sera^^lio,  but  his  courage 
was  only  the  more  estimable.  We  must 
be  careftil  of  college  declamations. 

If  I  dared  to  attack  prejudice,  I  would 
venture  to  prefer  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
BeUeisle  to  that  of  the  ten  thousands 
He  was  blocked  up  in  Prague  by  sixty 
thousand  men,  when  he  had  not  thirteen 
thousand.  He  took  his  measures  with 
so  mucli  ability , that  he  got  outof  Prague, 
in  the  most  severe  cold,  with  his  army, 
provisions,  )>aggage,  and  thirty  f»eces  of 
cannon,  without  the  besiegers  having  the 
least  idea  of  it.  He  gained  two  days 
march  without  their  perceiving  itt  An 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  punsued 
him  for  the  space  of  thirty  leagues.  He 
faced  them  everywhere — he  was  never 
cast  down ;  but  sick  as  he  was,  he  braved 
the  season,  scarcity,  and  his  enemies. 
He  only  lot  those  soldiers  who  could 
not  resist  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  sea- 
son. What  more  was  wanting? — A 
longer  course  and  Grecian  exaggeration. 

YVETOT. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  France, 
six  leagues  from  Rouen,  in  Kuncaody, 
which,  according  to  Robert  Gaguin,  an 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  long 
been  entitled  a  kingdom. 

This  writer  relates  that  Gautier,  or 
Vautier,  lord  of  Yvetot,  and  grand  cham- 
berlain to  King  Clotaire  1.^  having  lost 
the  favour  of  his  master  by  calumny,  in 
which  courtiers  deal  rather  liberally,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  visited  distant 
countries,  where,  for  ten  years,  he  fought 
against  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  that  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  flattering  him- 
self that  the  king's  anger  would  be  ap- 
peased, he  went  back  to  France  ;  that  he 
^kssed  through  Rome,  where  he  saw 
rope  Agapetus,  from  whom  he  obtained 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Soissons,  the  capital  of 
his  dominions.  The  lord  of  Yvetot  re- 
paired thither  one  Good  Friday,  and 
chose  the  time  when  Clotaire  was  at 
churchi  to  Call  at  his  feet,  and  implore 


!  his  forgiveness  throu^  the  merits  of  him 
who,  on  that  day^  had  shed  his  blood  for 
the  salvation  of  men.}  butClotaire,  fero- 
cious and  cruel,  having  recognised,  him, 
ran  him  through  the  bpdy. 

Gaguin  adds,  that  Pope  Agapetus,  be- 
ing ioformedof  this  disgraceful  act, threat- 
ened the  king  with  the  thiM^lers  of  the 
church,  if  he  did  not  make  neparation  for 
his  offence ;  and  that  Clotaire,  justly  in- 
timidated, and  in  satisfaction. for  the  mur- 
der of  his  subject,  erected  the  lordship 
of  Yvetot  into  a  kingdom,  in  favour  of 
Gautier's  heirs  and  successors;  that  he 
dispatched  letters  to  that  effect  signed  by 
himself,  and  sealed  with  his  sp  ;  that 
ever  since  then  the  lords  of  Yvetot  have 
borne  the  title  of  kings ;  and  (continues 
Gaguin)  I  find,  from  established  and  in- 
disputable authority,  that  this  extraordi- 
nary event  happened  in  the  year  of  grace 
539. 

On  this  story  of  Gaguin*s  we  have  the 
same  remark  to  make  that  we  hayp  already 
made  on  what  be^says  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Paris  university— that  not 
one  of  the  cotompomry  historians  makes 
any  mention  of  the  singular  event,  which, 
'jLs  he  tells  us^  caused  the  lordship  of 
Yvetot  to  be  erected  intpa  kingdom ;  and, 
as  Claude  Malingre  and  the  Abb€  Vertot 
have  well  observed,  Clotaire  I.,  who  is 
here  supposed  to  have  been  sovereign  of 
the  town  of  Yvetot,  did  not  reign  over 
that  part  of  the  country  j  fiefs  were  not 
then  hereditary  ;  acts  were  not»,as  Robert 
Gaguin  relates,  dated,  fipm  the  year  of 
grace ;  and  lastly.  Pope  Agapetus  was 
then  dead ;  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  right  of  erecting  a  fief  into  a  king- 
dom belonged  exclusively  to  the  em- 
peror. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  said,  that  the 
thunders  of  the  ohurch  were  not  already 
made  use  of,  in  the  time  of  Agapetus* 
We  know  that  St.  Paul  excommunicated 
the  incestuous  man  of  Corinth.  We  also 
find  in  the  letters  of  St.  Basil,  some  in- 
stances of  general  censures  in  the  fourth 
century.  One  of  these  letters  is  against 
a  ravisher.  The  boiy  prelate  there  ordeiB 
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the  young  woman  to  be  restored  to  her 
parents,  the  rarisher  to  be  excluded  from 
prayers,  and  declared  to  be  excommuni- 
cated, together  with  his  accomplices  and 
all  his  household,  for  three  years :  he  also 
orders  that  all  the  people  of  the  Tillage 
where  the  ravished  person  was  received^ 
shall  be  excommunicated. 

Auxilius,  a  young  bishop,  excommu- 
nicated the  whole  family  of  Clacitien; 
although  SL  Augustin  disapproved  of 
this  conduct,  and  Pope  St.  Leo  laid  down 
the  same  maxims  as  Augustin,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  bishop  of  the  province 
of  Vienne ; — ^yet,  confining  ourselves  here 
to  France — Pr«textatus,  Bishop  of  Rouen, 
having  been  assassinated  in  the  year  586 
in  his  own  church,  Leudovalde,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  did  not  fail  to  lay  all  the 
churches  in  Rouen  under  an  interdict, 
forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated 
in  them  until  the  author  of  the  crime 
should  be  discovered. 

In  1141,  Louis  the  Young  having  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  election  of  Peter 
de  la  Chfttre,  whom  the  pope  caused  to 
be  appointed  in  the  room  of  Alberic, 
Archbishop  of  6ourges,who  had  died  the 
year  preceding,  Innocent  II.  laid  all 
rrance  under  interdict. 

In  the  year  1200,  Peter  of  Capua, 
commissioned  to  compel  Philip^Augus- 
tus  to  put  away  Agnes,  and  take  back  Id 
gerburge,  and  not  succeeding,  published 
the  sentence  of  interdict  on  the  whole 
kingdom,  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.  This  interdict  was 
observed  with  extreme  rigour.  The 
English  chronicle,  quoted  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Martenne,  says  that  every  Chris- 
tian act,  excepting  the  baptism  of  infants, 
was  interdicted  in  France ;  the  churches 
were  closed,  and  Christians  driven  out  of 
them  like  dogs ;  there  was  no  more  di- 
vine office,  no  more  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
no  ecclesiastical  sepulture  for  the  de- 
ceased ;  the  dead  bodies,  left  to  chance, 
spread  the  most  frightful  infections,  and 
filled  the  survivors  with  horror. 

The  chronicle  of  Tours  gives  the  same 
description,  adding  only  one  remarkable 


particular,  confirmed  by  the  Abb^  Flea 
and  the  Abb^  de  Vertot^that  the  holy 
viaticum  was  excepted,  like  the  baptism 
of  infants,  from  the  privation  of  holy 
things.  The  kingdom  was  in  this  situa- 
tion for  nine  months :  it  was  some  tinoe 
before  Innocent  III.  permitted  the 
preaching  of  sermons  ana  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation.  The  king  was  so  much 
enraged,  that  he  drove  the  bisho]>s  and 
I  alltheotherecclesiasticsfiromtheirabodes, 
and  confiscated  their  property. 

But  it  is  singular  that  toe  bishops  were 
sometimes  solicited  by  sovereigns  them- 
selves to  pronounce  an  interdict  upon 
lands  of  their  vassals.  By  letters  dated 
February,  1 356,  confirming  those  of  Guy, 
Count  of  Nevers,  and  his  wife  Matilda, 
in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  Nevers,  Charles 
v.,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  prays  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Bourges,  and  Sens, 
and  the  bishops  of  Autun,  Langr^, 
Auxerre,  and  Nevers,  to  pronounce  on 
excommunication  against  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  and  an  interdict  upon  his  lands, 
if  he  do  not  fulfil  the  agreement  Ihe  has 
made  with  the  inhabitants.  We  also  find 
in  the  collection  of  the  ordonnances  of 
the  third  line  of  kings,  many  letters  like 
that  of  King  John,  authorising  the  bishops 
to  put  under  interdict  those  places  whose 
privileges  their  lords  would  seek  to  in- 
fringe. 

And  to  conclude,  though  it  appears  in- 
credible, the  Jesuit  EHmiel  relates  that,  in 
the  year  998,  King  Robert  was  excom- 
municated by  Gregory  V.,  for  having 
married  his  kinswoman  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree. All  the  bishops  who  had  assisted 
at  this  marriage  were  interdicted  from  the 
communion,  until  they  had  been  to  Rome, 
and  rendered  satisfaction  to  the  holy  see. 
The  people,  and  even  the  court,  separated 
from  the  king ;  he  had  only  two  domes- 
tics left,  who  purified  by  fire  whatever  he 
had  touched.  Cardinal  Damien  and 
Romualde  also  add,  that  Robert  being 
gone  one  morning,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
say  his  prayers  at  the  door  of  St.  Bartho* 
lomew's  church,  for  he  dared  not  enter 
I  it,  Abbon,  Abbot  of  Fleury,  followed  by 
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two  women  of  the  palace,  carrying  a  large 
'^*ilt  dish  covered  with  a  napkin,  accosteid 
him,  announced  that  Bertha  was  just 
brouglit  to  bed ;  and  uncovering  the  dish, 
— "  Behold,"  said  he,  •*  the  effects  of 
your  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  and  the  seal  of  anathema  on  the 
fruit  of  your  love  !**  Robert  looked,  and 
saw  a  monster  with  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  duck !  Bertha  was  repudiated ;  and 
the  excommunication  was  at  last  taken 
off. 

Urban  II.,'on  the  contrary,  excommu- 
nicated Robert's  grandson,  Fhilip  I.,  for 
having  put  away  his  kinswoman.  This 
pope  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication in  the  king*s  own  dominions, 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  his  holi- 
ness was  come  to  seek  an  asylum,  in  the 
same  council  in  which  the  cnisade  was 
preached,  and  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  name  of  pope  (papa)  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  bishops,  who  had  formerly  taken 
it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  canonical 
pains  were  medicinal  rather  than  mortal ; 
but  Gregory  VJI.  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors ventured  to  assert,  that  an  excom- 
municated sovereign  was  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  his  subjects  were  not 
obliged  to  obey  him.  However,  suppos- 
ing that  a  king  can  be  excommunicated 
in  certain  serious  cases,  excommunica^ 
tion,  being  a  penalty  purely  spiritual, 
cannot  dispense  with  the  obedience  which 
his  subjects  owe  to  him,  as  holding  his 
authority  from  God  himself.  This  was 
constantly  acknowledged  by  the  parlia- 
ments, and  also  by  the  clergy  of  France, 
in  the  excommunications  pronounced  by 
Boniface  VII.  against  Philip  the  Fair ; 
by  Julius  II.  against  Lewis  XII.;  by 
Sixtus  V.  against  Henry  III. ;  by  (5re- 
gory  XIII.  against  Henry  IV. ;  and  it  is 
likewise  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1682. 

ZEAL. 

Tuts,  in  religion,  is  a  pure  and  enlight- 
ened attachment  to  the  maintenance  and 


progress  of  the  worship  which  is  due  to 
the  Divinity ;  but  when  this  zeal  is  per- 
secuting, blind,  and  false,  it  becomes  the 
greatest  scourge  of  humanity. 

See  what  the  Emperor  Julian  says  of 
the  Christians  of  his  time  : — "  The  Gali- 
leans,^* he  observes,  "  have  suffered  exile 
and  imprisonment  under  my  predecessor : 
those  who  are  by  turns  called  heretics, 
have  been  mutually  massacred.  I  have 
recalled  the  banished,  liberated  the  pri- 
soners ;  I  have  restored  their  property  to 
the  proscribed ;  I  have  forced  them  to 
live  in  peace ;  but  such  is  the  restless 
rage  of  the  Galileans,  that  they  complain 
of  being  no  longer  able  to  devour  each 
other.^ 

This  picture  will  not  appear  extrava- 
gant, if  we  attend  to  the  atrocious  calum- 
nies with  which  the  Christians  recipro- 
cally blackened  each  other.  For  instance, 
St.  Augustin  accuses  the  Manicheans  of 
forcing  their  elect  to  receive  the  eucharist, 
after  having  obscenely  polluted  it.  After 
him,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  accused 
them  of  the  same  iniamy  in  these  terms : 
— ''I  dare  not  mention  in  what  these 
sacrilegious  wretches  wet  their  ischas, 
which  they  give  to  their  unhappy  vota- 
ries, and  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  their 
altar,  and  with  whicli  the  Manichean  soils 
his  mouth  and  tongue.  Let  the  men  call 
to  mind  what  they  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
perience in  dreaming,  and  the  women  in 
their  periodical  affections."  Pope  St. 
Leo,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  also  calls  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Manicheans  the  same  tur- 
pitude. Finally,  Suidas  and  Cedrenus, 
have  still  fiirther  improved  upon  the  ca- 
lumny, in  asserting  that  the  Manicheans 
held  nocturnal  assemblies,  in  which,  after 
extinguishing  the  flambeaux,  they  com- 
mitted the  most  enormous  indecencies. 

Let  us  first  observe,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  were-  themselves  accused  of 
the  same  honors  which  they  afterwards 
imputed  to  the  Manicheans;  and  that 
the  justification  of  these  equally  applies 
to  the  others.  **  In  order  to  have  pre- 
texts for  persecuting  us,''  said  Athena- 
goras,  in  hit  Apology  for  the  Christians^ 
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"  they  accuse  us  of  making  detestable 
banquets,  and  of  committing  mcest  in  our 
assemblies.  It  is  an  old  trick,  which 
has  been  employed  from  all  time  to  ex- 
tinguish virtue.  Thus  was  Pythagoras 
burnt,  with  three  hundred  of  his  disci- 
ples ;  Heraclitus  expelled  by  the  Epbe- 
sians;  Democritus  by  the  Abderitans; 
and  Socrates  condemned  by  the  Athe- 
nians." 

Athenagoras  subsequently  points  out, 
that  the  principles  and  manners  of  the 
Christians  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  destroy  the  calumnies  spread  against 
them.  The  same  reasons  apply  in  fovour 
of  the  Manicheans.  Why  eke  is  St. 
Augustin,  who  is  positive  in  his  book  on 
heresies,  reduced  in  that  on  the  morals 
of  the  Manicheans,  when  8F>eaking  of  the 
horrible  ceremony  in  question,  to  say 
simply — **  They  are  suspected  of — ^The 
world  has  this  opinion  of  them — If  they 
do  not  commit  what  is  imputed  to  them 
— Rumour  proclaims  much  ill  of  them ; 
but  they  maintain  that  it  is  &Ise — V* 

Why  not  sustain  openly  this  accusation 
in  his  dispute  with  Fortunatus  ?  who  pub- 
licly cliaiienged  him  in  these  terms : — 
**  We  are  accused  of  &Ise  crimes ;  and 
as  Augustin  has  assisted  in  our  worship, 
1  beg  him  to  declare  before  the  whole 
people,  whether  these  crimes  are  true  or 
not.  St.  Augustin  replied  : — *^  It  is 
true  that  I  ha^e  assisted  in  your  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  question  of  faith  is  one 
thing,  the  question  of  morals  another ; 
and  it  is  that  of  faith  whidi  I  brought 
forward.  However,  if  the  persons  pre- 
sent prefer  that  we  should  discuss  that  of 
yoar  morals,  I  shall  not  oppose  myself  to 
them." 

Fortunatus  addressing  the  assembly — 
'*  I  wish,"  said  he,  **  above  all  things,  to 
be  justified  in  the  minds  of  those  who  be- 
lieve us  guilty ;  and  that  Augustin  should 
now  testify  before  you,  and  one  day  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  has 
ever  seen,  or  if  he  knows,  in  any  way 
whaterer,  that  the  things  imputed  have 
been  committed  by  us?"  St  Augustin 
still  replies, — **  You  depart   from  the 


question  ;  what  I  have  advanced  turns 
upon  faith,  not  upon  morals."  At  length, 
Fortunatus  continuing  to  press  St.  Au- 
gustin to  explain  himself,  he  does  so  in 
Uiese  terms : — "  I  acknowledge  that  in  the 
prayer  at  which  I  assisted,  I  did  not  see 
you  commit  anything  impure." 

The  same  St.  Augustin,  in  his  work  on 
the  Utility  of  Faith,  still  justifies  the 
Manicheans.  ''  At  this  time,"  he  says 
to  his  friend  Ilonoratus,  "  when  I  was 
occupied  with  Manicheism,  I  was  yet 
full  of  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  marry- 
ing a  handsome  woman,  and  of  acquiring 
riches ;  of  attaining  honours,  and  of  en- 
joying the  other  pernicious  pleasures  of 
life.  For  when  I  listened  with  attention 
to  the  Manichean  doctors,  I  had  not  re- 
nounced the  desire  and  hope  of  all  these 
things.  I  do  not  attribute  that  to  their 
doctrine  ;  for  1  am  bound  to  render  this 
testimony — that  they  sed  ulouslv  exhorted 
men  to  preserve  themselves  m>m  those 
things.  That  is  indeed  what  hindered  me 
from  attaching  myself  altogether  to  the 
sect,  and  kept  me  in  the  rank  of  those 
who  are  called  auditors.  I  did  not  wish 
to  renounce  secular  hopes  and  affiurs.*' 
And  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  where 
he  represents  the  Manichean  doctors  as 
proud  men,  who  had  as  gross  minds  as 
tliey  had  meagre  and  skinny  bodies,  he 
does  not  say  a  word  of  their  pretended 
infamies. 

But  on  what  proofs  were  these  impu- 
Utions  founded:  The  first  which  Au- 
gustin alleges  is,  that  these  indecencies 
were  a  consequence  of  the  Manichean 
system,  regardmg  the  means  which  God 
makes  use  of  to  wrest  from  the  prince  of 
darkness  the  portion  of  his  substance. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  in  the  article 
Genealogy,  and  these  are  horrors  which 
one  may  dispense  with  repeating.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here,  that  the  passage  from 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Treasure  of 
Manes,  which  Augustin  cites  in  many 
places,  is  evidently  falsified.  The  arch 
heretic  says,  if  we  can  believe  it,  that 
these  celestial  virtues,  which  are  trans- 
formed sometimes  into  beautiful  boys^ 
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and  flometiroes  into  beautiful  girls,  are 
God  the  Father  himself.  This  is  false ; 
Manes  has  never  confounded  the  celes- 
tial virtues  witlt  God  the  Father.  St. 
Augustin,  not  having  understood  the 
Syriac  phrase  of  a  'a  virgin  of  light* 
to  mean  a  virgin  light,  supposes  that  God 
shows  a  beautiful  maiden  to  the  prince 
of  darkness,  in  order  to  excite  their  orutal 
lust :  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  talked  of 
in  ancient  authors ;  tiie  question  concerns 
the  cause  of  rain. 

The  great  prince,  saysTirbon,  cited  bv 
St.  Epiphanius,  sends  out  from  himself, 
in  his  passion,  black  clouds,  which  darken 
all  the  world  ;  he  chafes,  worries  himself, 
throws  himself  into  a  perspiration,  and 
that  it  is  which  makes  the  rain,  which  is 
no  other  than  the  sweat  of  the  great  prince. 
St.  Augustin  must  have  been  deceived  by 
a  mis-translation,  or  rather  by  a  garbled 
unfaithful  extract  from  the  Treasure  of 
Manes,  from  which  he  only  cites  two  or 
three  passages.  The  Manichean  Secun- 
dinus  also  reproaches  him  with  compre- 
hending nothmg  of  the  mysteries  of  Jda- 
nicheism,  and  with  attacking  them  only 
by  mere  paralogisms.  How,  otherwise, 
says  the  learned  M .  de  Beausobre—whom 
we  here  abridge — ^would  St.  Augustin 
have  been  able  to  live  so  many  yeais 
among  a  sect  in  which  such  abommations 
were  publicly  taught  ?  And  how  would 
he  have  had  the  face  to  defend  it  against 
tlie  Catholics  ? 

From  this  proof  by  reasoning,  let  us 
pass  to  the  proofs  of  fact  and  evidence 
alleged  by  St.  Augustin,  and  see  if  they 
are  more  substantial.  It  is  said,  pro- 
ceeds this  &ther,  that  some  of  them  have 
confessed  this  &ct  in  public  pleadings, 
not  only  in  Paphlagonia,  but  also  in  the 
Gauls,  as  I  have  heard  say  at  Rome  by 
a  certain  Catholic. 

Such  hear-says  deserve  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  St.  Augustin  dared  not  make 
use  of  them  in  his  conference  with  For- 
tunatus,  although  it  was  seven  or  eight 
years  after  he  had  quitted  Rome:  he 
seems  even  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  from  whom  he  learnt  them. 


It  is  true,  that  in  his  book  of  Heresies, 
he  speaks  of  the  confessions  of  two  girls, 
the  one  named  Margaret,  the  other  Kuse- 
bia,  and  of  some  Manioheans  who,  hav- 
ing been  discovered  at  Carthage,  and 
taken  to  the  church,  avowed,  it  is  said, 
the  horrible  fact  in  question. 

He  adds,  that  a  certain  Viator  declared, 
that  they  who  committed  these  scandals 
were  called  Catharistes,  or  puigators; 
and  that,  when  interrogated  on  what 
scripture  they  founded  this  frightful  prac- 
tice, they  produced  the  passage  from  the 
Treasure  of  Manes,  the  falsehood  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated.  But  our  here- 
tics, hr  from  availing  themselves  of  it, 
have  openly  disavowed  it,  as  the  work  of 
some  impostor  who  wished  to  ruin  them. 
Tliat  alone  casts  suspicion  on  all  these 
acts  of  Carthage,  which  **  Quod-vult- 
Deus'*  had  sent  to  St.  Augustin ;  and 
these  Wretches  who  were  discovered  and 
taken  to  the  church,  have  very  much  the 
air  of  persons  suborned  to  confess  all  they 
were  wanted  to  confess. 

In  the  47th  chapter  on  the  Nature  of 
Good,  St.  Augustin  admits,  that  when 
our  heretics  were  reproached  with  the 
crimes  in  question,  they  replied  that  one 
of  their  elect,  a  seceder  from  the  sect, 
and  become  their  enemy,  had  introduced 
this  enormity.  Without  inquiring  whe- 
ther, this  was  a  real  sect  whom  Viator 
calls  Catharistes,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
here,  that  the  first  Christians  likewise  im- 
puted to  the  Gnostics  the  horrible  mys- 
teries of  which  they  were  themselves  ac- 
cused by  the  Jews  and  Pagans ;  and  if 
this  defence  is  good  on  their  behalf,  why 
should  it  not  be  so  on  that  of  the  Mani- 
oheans? 

It  is  however  these  vulgar  rumours 
which  M.  deTillemont,  who  piques  him- 
self on  his  exactness  and  fidelity,  ventures 
to  convert  into  positive  facts.  He  as- 
serts, that  the  Manicheans  had  been  made 
to  confess  these  disgraceful  doings  in  pub- 
lic judgments,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  the 
Gaub,  and  several  times  at  Carthage. 

Let  us  also  weigh  the  testimony  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  whose  narrative  is 
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altogether  different  from  that  of  St.  Au- 
gostin ;  and  let  us  consider  that  the  fact 
is  so  incredible  and  so  absurd,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  credited,  even  if  attested 
by  five  or  six  witnesses  who  had  seen 
and  would  affirm  it  on  oath.  St.  Cyril 
stands  alone ;  he  had  never  seen  it ;  he 
advances  it  in  a  popular  declamation, 
wherein  he  gives  himself  a  license  to  pat 
mto  the  mouth  of  Manes,  in  the  confer- 
ence of  Cascar,  a  discourse,  not  one  word 
.  of  which  is  in  the  Acts  of  Archelaus,  as 
M.  Zaccagni  is  obliged  to  allow ;  and  it 
cannot  be  alleged,  in  defence  of  St.  CyrU, 
that  he  has  taken  only  the  sense  of  Arche- 
laus, and  not  the  words  ;  for  neither  the 
sense  nor  the  words  can  be  found  there. 
Besides,  the  style  which  this  fatlier  adopts 
is  thai  of  an  historian  who  cites  the  actual 
words  of  his  author. 

Nevertheless,  to  save  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  St.  Cyril,  M.  Zaccagni,  and 
after  him  M.  de  Tiliemont,  suppose, 
without  any  proof,  that  the  translator  or 
copyist  has  omitted  the  passage  in  the 
■  Acts  quoted  by  this  father ;  and  the  jour- 
nalists of  Tr^voux  have  ims^ined  two 
sorts  of  Acts  of  Archelaus — the  authentic 
ones  which  Cyril  has  copied,  and  otiiers 
invented  in  the  fifili  century  by  some 
historian.  When  iliey  shall  have  proved 
this  conjecture,  we  will  examine  tlieir 
reasons. 

Finally,  let  us  come  to  the  testimony 
of  Pope  Leo  touching  the:»e  JVIanichehn 
abominations.  He  says,  in  his  sermons, 
tliat  the  sudden  troubles  in  other  coun- 
tries had  brought  into  Italy  some  Mani- 
cheans,  whose  mysteries  were  so  abo- 
minable, that  he  could  not  expose  them 
to  the  public  view  without  sacrificing 
modesty.  That,  in  order  to  ascertain 
them,  he  had  introduced  male  and  female 
elect  into  an  assembly  composed  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  some  lay  noblemen. 
That  these  heretics  had  disclosed  many 
things  respecting  their  dc^mas  and  the 
ceremonies  of  their  feast,  and  had  con- 
fessed a  crime  which  could  not  be  named, 
but  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  aSer  the  confession  of  the  guilty 


(  parties — that  is  to  say,  of  a  young  girl 
only  ten  years  of  age ;  of  two  women 
who  had  prepared  her  for  the  Aorribte 
ceremony  of  the  sect;  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  an  accomplice;  of  tiie 
bishop  who  had  ordered  and  presided 
over  it.  He  refers  those  among  his  au- 
ditors who  desire  to  know  more,  to  the 
informations  which  had  been  taken,  aud 
which  he  communicated  to  the  biaho^s 
of  Italy,  in  his  second  letter. 

This  testimony  appears  more  precise 
and  more  decisive  than  that  of  St.  Au- 
gustin ;  but  it  is  anything  but  conclusive, 
in  regard  to  a  fact  belied  by  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  accused,  and  by  the  ascer- 
tained principles  of  their  morality.  Jii 
effect,  what  proofs  have  we,  that  tiie 
infamous  persons  interrogated  by  L^t 
were  not  bribed  to  depose  against  liitrir 
sect? 

i      It  will  be  replied,  that  the  piety  and 
sincerity  of  this  pop>e  will  not  permit  us 
fo  believe  that  he  has  contrived  such  a 
fraud.     But  if — as  we  have  said  in  the 
article  Relics — the  same  St.  Leo  was 
capable  of  supposing,  that  pieces  of  linen 
and  ribbons,  which  were  put  in  a  box, 
and  made  to  descend  into  the  tombs  of 
some  saints,  shed  blood  when  they  wen; 
cut ; — ought  this  pope  to  make  any  scru- 
ple in  bribing,  or  causing  to  be  bribed, 
some  abandoned  women,  and  1  know  not 
what  Manichean  bishop,  who,  being  as- 
sured of  pardon,  would  make  confessions 
of  crimes  which  might  be  true  as  regarded 
themselves,  but  not  as  regarded  their  sect, 
from  whose  seduction  St.  Leo  wished  to 
protect  his  people  ?    At  all  times,  bishops 
have  considered  themselves  authorised  to 
employ  those  pious  frauds  which  tend  to 
the  salvation  of  souls.    The  conjectural 
and  apocryphal  scriptures  are  a  proof  of 
this ;  and  the  readmess  with  which  the 
fathers  have  put  faith  in  those  bad  works, 
shows  that,  if  they  were  not  accomplices 
in  the  fniud,  they  were  not  scrupulous  in 
taking  advantage  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  St.  Leo  pretends  to 
contirm  the  secret  crimes  of  tlie  Mani- 
cheaos,  bjF  an  argumeut  which  destroys 
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tiiem.  These  execrable  mysteries,  be 
says,  which  the  more  impure  they  are, 
the  more  carefully  they  are  hid,  are  com- 
mon to  the  Manicheans  and  to  the  Pris- 
cillianists.  There  is  in  all  respects  the 
same  sacrilege,  the  same  obscenity,  the 
same  turpitude.  These  crimes,  these  in- 
&mies,  are  the  same  which  were  formerly 
discovered  among  the  Priscillianists,  and 
of  which  the  whole  world  is  informed. 

The  Priscillianists  were  never  guilty  of 
the  crimes  for  which  they  were  put  to 
death.  In  the  works  of  St.  Augustm  is 
contained  the  instructionary  remarks 
which  were  transmitted  to  that  father  by 
Orosius,  and  in  which  this  Spanish  priest 
protests,  that  he  has  plucked  out  aU  the 
plants  of  perdition  wnich  sprang  up  in 
the  sect  of  the  Priscillianists;  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  smallest  branch  or 
root ;  that  he  exposed  to  the  suxgeon  all 
the  diseases  of  the  sect,  in  order  that  he 
might  labour  in  their  cure.  Orosius  does 
not  say  a  word  of  the  abominable  mys- 
teries of  which  Leo  speaks;  an  unan* 
swerable  proof  that  he  had  no  doubt  they 
were  pure  calumnies.  St.  Jerome  also 
says,  that  Priscillian  was  oppressed  by 
faction,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops 
Ithacus  and  Idacus.  Would  a  man  be 
thus  spoken  of,  who  was  guilty  of  pro- 
faning reUgion  by  the  most  infamous 
ceremonies  ?  Nevertheless,  Orosius  and 
St.  Jerome  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
crimes  of  which  all  the  w^tM  bad  boen 
informed. 

St  Martin  of  Tours,  and  St.  Ambro- 
sins,  who  were  at  Treves  when  Priscillian 
was  sentenced,  would  have  been  equally 
informed  of  them.  They,  however,  in- 
stantly solicited  a  pardon  for  him;  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  they  refused  j 
to  hold  intercourse  with  his  accusers  and  \ 
their  faction.  Sulpicius  Severus  relates 
the  history  of  the  misfortunes  of  Priscil- 
lian. Latronian,  Euphrosyne,  widow  of 
the  poet  Delphidius,  his  daughter,  and 
some  other  persons,  were  executed  with 
him  at  Treves,  by  order  of  the  tyrant 
Maximns,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Itha- 
cus and  Idacus,  two  wicked  bishops,  who, 
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in  reward  for  their  injustice,  died  in  ex- 
communication, loadeid  with  the  hatred 
of  God  and  man. 

The  Priscillianists  were  accused,  like 
the  Manicheans,  of  obscene  doctrines,  of 
religious  nakedness  and  immodesty. 
How  were  they  convicted  ?  Priscillian 
and  his  accomplices  confessed,  as  is  said, 
under  the  torture.  Three  degraded  per- 
sons, Tertullus,  Potamius,  and  John, 
confessed  without  awaiting  the  question. 
HuL  the  suit  instituted  against  toe  Pri^ 
cillianists  would  have  been  founded  on 
other  depositions,  which  had  been  made 
against  them  in  Spain.  Nevertheless, 
these  latter  informations  were  rejected  by 
a  great  number  of  bishops  and  esteemed 
ecclesiastics ;  and  the  good  old  man  Hi- 
gimis.  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who  had  been 
the  denouncer  of  the  Priscillianists,  after- 
wards believed  them  so  innocent  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them,  that  he  received 
them  into  his  communion,  and  found  him- 
self involved  thereby  in  the  persecution 
which  they  endured. 

These  horrible  calumnies,  dictated  by 
a  blind  zeal,  would  seem  to  justify  the 
reflection  which  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
reports  of  the  £mperor  Juhan.  The 
savage  beasts^  he  said,  are  not  more  fin^ 
midable  to  men,  than  the  Christians  are 
to  each  other,  when  they  are  divided  by 
creed  and  opinion. 

It  is  still  more  deplorable  when  leal  is 
false  and  hypocritical,  examples  of  wbidt 
are  not  mre.  it  is  told  of  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  that  in  departii^  from  a  sitting 
of  the  feculty^  Toumeli,  with  whom  he 
was  strictly  connected,  said  to  him,— 
«You  see  that  for  two  hours  I  have 
maintained  a  certain  opinion  with  warmth : 
welf,  1  assure  you,  there  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  all  I  have  said  1*' 

The  answer  of  a  Jesuit  is  also  knovni« 
who  was  employed  for.  tiiianty  years  in 
the  Canada  missions,  and. who  himself 
not  believing  in  a  God,  as  be  confessed 
in  the  ear  of  a  friend,  had  &oed  death 
twenty  times  for  the  sake  of  a  religion 
which  he  preached  to  the  savages.  This 
friend  representing  to  him  the  inooMist* 
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ency  of  hi«  real,—"  Ah  I**  replied  the  ]  ford,  has  given  ns  a  hundred  times  more 
Jesuit  missionary,  "you  have  no  idea  of?  without  leaving  home.  Living  in  the 
the  pleasure  a  man  enjoys  in  making  J  west  of  England,  he  must  have  conjeo- 
himself  heard  by  twenty  thousand  men,  j  tared  the  language  which  the  Persians 
and  in  persuading  them  of  what  he  does  \  spoke  in  the  time  pf  Cyrus,  and  must  have 
not  himself  believe."  compared  it  with  the  modem  language  of 

It  is  frightful  to  observe  how  many  i  the  worshippers  of  fire, 
abuses  and  disorders  arise  from  the  pro-  \  It  is  to  him,  moreover,  that  we  owe 
found  ignorance  in  which  Europe  has  |  those  hundred  gates  of  the  Sadder,  whidi 
been  so  long  plunged.  Those  monarchs  ]  contain  all  the  principal  precepts  of  the 
who  are  at  last  sensible  of  the  import-  J  pious  fire-worshippers, 
anceof  enlightenment,  become  the  bene- <  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  have 
factors  of  mankind  in  fitvourinc;  the  pro-  J  found  nothing  in  their  ancient  rites  more 
gress  of  knowledge,  which  is  U»e  found-  |  curious  than  the  two  Persian  verses  of 
ation  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  \  Sadi,  as  given  by  Hyde ;  signifying,  that 
nations,  and  the  finest  bulwark  against  |  although  a  person  may  preserve  the  sacred 
the  inroads  of  fanaticism.  ^  fire  for  a  hundred  years,  he  is  burned 

\  when  he  falls  into  it. 
•yrfcon  A  cTuu  \     '^^  learned  researches  of  Hyde  kin- 

ZUHUAMii^Jl.  died,. a  few  years  ago,  in  the  breast  of  a 

If  it  is  Zoroaster  who  first  announced  |  voung  Frenchman,  the  desire  to  leara  for 
to  mankind  that  fine  maxim, — *'  In  the  s  himself  the  dogmas  of  the  Guebres. 
doubt  whether  an  action  be  good  or  bad,  >      He  traversed  the  Great  Indies,  in  order 
abstain  from  it,^' — Zoroaster  was  the  first  i  to  learn  at  Surat,  among  the  poor  modem 
of  men  after  Confucius.  \  Persees,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Per- 

If  this  beautiful  lesson  of  morality  is  >  sians,  and  to  read  in  that  language  the 
found  only  in  the  hundred  gates  of  the  |  books  of  the  so-much  celebnued  Zoro- 
Sadder,  let  us  bless  the  author  of  the  |  aster,  supposing  that  he  has  in  fact  writ- 
Sadder.    There  may  be  very  ridiculous  |  ten  any. 

dogmas  and  rites  united  with  an  excel-  \     The  Pythagorases,  the  Platos,  the  Ap- 
lent  morality.  !  polloniuses  of  Thyana,  went  in  former 

Who  was  this  Zoroaster  ?  The  name  \  times  to  seek  in  the  east  wisdom  that  was 
has  something  of  Greek  in  it,  and  it  is  j  not  there ;  but  no  one  has  run  after  this 
said  he  was  a  Mede.  The  Persees  of  the  i  hidden  divinity  through  so  many  suffer- 
present  day  call  him  Zerdust,  or  Zerdast,  \  ingsand  perils,  as  this  new  French  traos- 
or  Zaradast,  or  Zarathrust.  He  is  not  >  lator  of  the  books  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  |  Neither  disease  nor  war,  nor  obstacles  re- 
name. We  are  told  of  two  other  Zoro-  <  newed  at  every  step,  nor  poverty  itself, 
asters,  the  former  of  whom  has  an  anti-  s  the  first  and  greatest  of  obstacles,  could 
quity  of  nine  thousand  years — ^which  is  j  repel  his  courage, 
much  for  us,  but  may  be  very  little  for  <  It  is  glorious  for  Zoroaster,  that  an 
the  world.  \  Englishman  wrote  his  life,  at  the  end  of 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  the  latest  ?  so  many  centuries,  and  that  afterwards  a 


Zoroaster. 

The  French  travellers,  Chardin  and 
Tavemier,  have  given  us  some  informa- 
tion respecting  Siis  great  prophet,  by 
means  of  the  Guebres  or  Persees,  who 
are  still  scattered  through  India  and 
Persia,  and  who  are  excessively  ignorant. 
Doctor  Hyde,  Arabic  professor  of  Ox- 


Frenchman  wrote  it  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner.  But  it  is  still  finer,  that 
among  the  ancient  biographers  of  the 
poet  we  have  two  principal  Arabian  au- 
thors, each  of  whom  had  previously  writ- 
ten his  history ;  and  all  these  four  his- 
tories contradict  one  another  marvellously. 
This  is  not  done  by  concert ;  and  nothing 
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if  more  conducire  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth 

The  first  Arabian  historian,  Abu-Mo- 
hammed Mustapha,  allows,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  Zoroaster  was  called  Espintaman  ; 
but  he  also  says,  that  Espintaman  was 
not  his  father,  but  his  great-great-grand- 
fiuher.  In  regard  to  his  mother,  Uiere 
ve  not  two  opinions :  she  was  named 
Dogdu,  or  Dodo,  or  Dodu — ^that  is,  a 
▼cry  fine  turkey-hen  :  she  is  very  well 
pourtraved  in  Doctor  Hyde. 

Bundari,  the  second  historian,  relates 
that  Zoroaster  was  a  Jew,  and  that  he 
had  been  volet  to  Jeremiah ;  that  he  told 
lies  to  his  master;  that, in  order  to  punish 
him,  Jeremiah  gave  him  the  leprosy; 
that  the  valet,  to  purify  himself,  went  to 
preach  a  new  religion  in  Persia,  and 
caused  the  sun  to  be  adored  instead  of 
the  stars. 

Attend  now  to  what  the  third  historian 
relates,  and  what  the  Englishman  Hyde 
has  recorded  somewhat  at  length. 

The  prophet  Zoroaster  having  come 
from  Paradise  to  preach  his  religion  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  Guttaph,  the  king 
said  to  the  prophet, — Give  me  a  sign. 
Upon  this,  the  prophet  caused  a  cedar  to 
grow  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  so 
large  and  so  tall,  that  no  cord  could  either 
go  round  it  or  reach  its  top.  Upon  the 
cedar  he  placed  a  fine  cabinet,  to  which 
no  man  could  ascend.  Struck  with  this 
miracle,  Gustaph  believed  in  Zoroaster. 

Four  magi,  or  four  sages  (it  is  the  same 
thing),  envious  and  wicked  persons,  bor- 
rowed from  the  royal  porter  the  key  of 
the  prophet's  chamber  during  his  absence, 
and  threw  among  his  books  the  bones  of 
dogs  and  cats,  the  nails  and  hair  of  dead 
bodies—such  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
drugs  with  which  magicians  at  all  times 
have  operated.  Afterwards,  they  went 
and  accused  the  prophet  of  being  a  sor- 
cerer and  a  poisoner;  and  the  king, 
causing  the  chamber  to  be  opened  by  his 
porter,  the  instruments  of  witchcraft  were 
K>iind  there — and  behold  the  envoy  fipom 
hearen  condemned  to  be  hanged  1 

As  they  are  going  to  hang  Zoroaster, 


the  king's  finest  horse  fidls  ill ;  his  four 
legs  enter  his  body,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
visible.  Zoroaster  hears  of  it ;  he  pro- 
mises to  cure  the  horse,  provided  they 
will  not  hang  him.  The  bargain  being 
made,  he  causes  one  leg  to  issue  out  of 
the  belly,  and  he  says, — **  Sire,  I  will 
not  restore  you  the  second  leg,  unless 
you  embrace  my  religion."  **  Let  it  be 
so,'*  says  the  monarch.  The  prophet, 
after  having  made  the  second  leg  appear, 
wished  the  king*s  children  to  become 
Zoroastrians,  and  they  became  so.  The 
other  legs  made  proselytes  of  the  whole 
court.  The  four  envious  sages  were 
hanged  in  place  of  the  prophet,  and  all 
Persia  received  the  faith. 

The  French  traveller  relates  nearly  the 
same  miracles,  supported  and  embellished 
however  by  many  others.  For  instance, 
the  in&ncy  of  Zoroaster  could  not  fail  to 
be  miraculous :  Zoroaster  fell  to  laughing 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  and  Solinus.  lliere  were, 
in  those  days,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
great  number  of  very  powerful  magicians ; 
they  were  well  aware,  that  one  day  Zoro- 
aster would  be  greater  than  themselves, 
and  that  he  would  triumph  over  dieir 
magic.  The  prince  of  magicians  caused 
the  infant  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  tried 
to  cut  him  ill  two ;  but  his  hand  instantly 
withered.  They  threw  him  into  the  fire, 
which  was  turned  for  him  into  a  bath  of 
rose-water.  They  wished  to  have  him 
trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  wild  bulls ; 
but  a  still  more  powerful  bull  protected 
him.  He  was  cast  among  the  wolves : 
these  wolves  went  incontinently  and  sought 
two  ewes,  who  gave  him  suck  all  night. 
At  last,  he  was  restored  to  his  moUier 
Dogdu,  or  Dodo,  or  Dodu,  a  wife  excel- 
lent above  all  wives^  or  a  daughter  above 
all  daughters. 

Such,  throughout  the  world,  have  been 
all  the  histories  of  ancient  times.  It 
proves  what  we  have  often  remarked, 
that  Fable  is  the  elder  sister  of  History. 

I  could  wish  that,  for  our  amusement 
and  instruction,  all  these  great  prophets 
of  antiquity,  the  Zoroastcrs,  the  Mercuryf 
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DECLARATION   OP  THE  AMA- 
TEURS,   ENQUIRERS,    AND 
DOUBTERS, 

WHO  HAVE  AMUSED  THBX«ELTIS  WITH 
PHOPOSniG  TO  THE  LF.ARKED  TOE' 
PRECEDIKO  QUESTIONS  IN  THESE  VO- 
LUMES. 


IViSQMpdtiis,  the  Aburises,  and  even  the 
NttDMB,  Ice.  &c.  &c.,  should  now  return 
to  the  earth,  and  conrene  with  Locke, 
Newton,  Bacon,  Shaftesbury,  Pascal, 
Amaud,  Bayle — What  do  I  say  ?— even 
with  those  philosophers  of  our  day  who 
are  tlie  least  learned,  provided  they  are 
not  the  less  rational. 

I  ask  pardon  of  antiquity,  but  I  thmk 
they  would  cut  a  sorry  figure.  i 

Alas,  poor  charhuans !  they  could  not  S  We  deelare  to  the  learned,  that  being, 
sell  their  drugs  on  the  Pont-neuf.  In  >  like  themselves,  prodigiously  ignorant  of 
the  meantime,  however,  their  morality  is  \  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  and  of 
still  good^  because  morality  is  not  a  drug.  I  the  natural,  typical,  mystical,  ^l^^rical 
How  cottid  it  be,  that  Zoroaster  joined  \  sense  of  many  things,  we  acquiesce,  in 
so  many  egvegious  fooleries  to  the  fine  ^  i^gurd  to  them,  in  the  in&llible  deci«»ioD 
precept  of  "  abstaining  when  it  is  doubt-  I  of  the  holy  Inquisition  of  Rome,  Milan, 
fill  whether  one  is  alwut  to  do  right  or  >  Florence,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  llie 
wrong  ?"  It  is  because  men  are  always  \  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  perpetual 
compounded  of  ^contradictions.  \  council  of  the  French. 

It  is  added,  that  Zoroaster,  having  esta-  >  Our  errors  not  proceeding  from  malice, 
bitshed  his  religion,  became  a  persecutor.  >  but  being  the  natural  consequence  of  hu- 
Alas  I  there  is  not  a  sexton,  or  a  sweeper  \  man  weakness,  we  hope  we  shall  be  par* 
of  a  church,  who  would  not  persecute^  >  doned  for  them  both  in  this  world  and 
if  he  had  the  power.  ^  the  next. 

One  oannot  read  two  pages  of  the  abo- 1  We  entreat  the  small  number  of  celet* 
minable  trash  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  >  tial  spirits  who«re  still  shut  up  in  mortal 
without  pitying  human  nature.  Nostra- 1  bodies  in  Fiance,  and  who  thence  en- 
damus  and  the  urine-doctor  are  reason- 1  lighten  the  universe  at  thirty  sous  per 
able  compared  with  this  inspired  person-  s  sheet,  to  communicate  their  gifts  U>  us  for 
age ;  and  yet  he  still  is  and  will  continue  >  the  next  volame,  which  we  calculate  on 
to  be  talked  «f.  \  publidui^  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  of  1772, 

What  appean  emffular  is,  that  there ;  or  in  the  Advent  of  1773 ;  and  we  will 
existed,  in  tne  time  o?  the  Zoroaster  with  |  fay  forty  sous  per  sheet  for  their  lucu- 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  probably  ;  orations. 


before,  prescribed  formulas  of  public  {  We  entreat  the  few  great  men  who  atill 
and  private  prayer.  We  are  indebted  I  remain  to  us, — such  as  the  author  of  the 
to  the  French  traveller  for  a  translation  {  Ecclesiastical  Gazette;  the  Abb^Guycm; 


of  them.  There  were  such  fdrmuUs  in  <  with  tbft  Abb^  de  Caveirac,  author  of  the 
India:  we  know«f  noneauchia  the  Pen- 1  Apology  for  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  he 
lateuch.  \  who  took  the  name  of  Chiniac ;  and  the 

What  is  still  stranger,  the  magi,  as  well '>  agreeable  Larcher;  and  the  virtuous, 
as  the  bramins,  admitted  a  paiadise,  a  )  wise,  and  learned  Laogleviel,  called  La 
hell,  a  resurrection,  and  a  devil.  It  is  >  Beaumelle ;  the  profound  and  exact  No- 
demonsciated,  that  the  law  of  the  Jews  ;  notte ;  and  the  moderate,  the  compas- 
knew  nothing  of  all  this :  they  were  be-  '  sionatp,  the  tender  Patouillet ; — to  assist 


hindhand-  with  everything  :<— a  truth  of 
which  we  are  convinced,  however  Uttle 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  Oriental 


us  in  our  undertaking.  We  shall  profit 
by  their  instructive  criticisms,  and  we 
shall  experience  a  real  pleasure  in  ren- 


knowledge.  j  derintr  to  all  these  gentlemen  the  justice 

which  is  their  due. 
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Hie  next  Tolume  will  contain  yery 
curious  articles,  which,  under  the  favour 
of  God,  will  he  likely  to  giye  new  pi- 
quancy to  the  wit  which  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  infuse  into  the  thanks  we  return 
to  all  these  gentlemen. 


Given  at  Mount  Krapacy  the  30th  of 
the  month  o!f  Janus,  in  the  year  of  the 
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